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“CAGES AND PROPERTIES WERE KNOCKED DOWN IN ALL DIRECTIONS, 
BUT NOTHING STAYED THE PROGRESS OF THAT LIVING AVALANCHE.” 
2 (SEE PAGE 3.) 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


The story of the most remarkable big-game hunt that ever took place in Canada. A 


puppy-dog started it; 
we and the “bag 


a tiny field-mouse brought it to a close. The hunt lasted six 
” totalled over twenty tons, while the cost ran into something like 


seventy-five thousand dollars.. The game itself was imported from Africa and India—seven 
i valuable clephants that escaped from a circus and took to the British Columbian woods! 


““run amuck,’’ but last autumn the 
famous S8ells-Floto herd did it with 
e a vengeance. They stampeded three 
tines -within- 4 week, first in Edmonton, 
Adberta;.then in’ Calgary, and. finally—and 
miost ‘spectacularly—in : the ‘little town of 
Cranbrook, British Columbia. 

These three outbreaks cost the circus 
between sixty and seventy-five thousand 
dollars in lost business, compensation for 
damages, hire of Indian trackers and white 
hunters, the crash of an aeroplane, hospital 
and doctors’ bills and compensation for 
injuries, rewards for information, board and 
wages for employees left behind, shipping 
charges, and damage and loss of circus 
property. 

The Sells-Floto circus, one of the 
largest in America, was billed to appear in 
Edmonton, Alberta, on Monday, August znd. 
The three long trains comprising the show 
reached the city late on Sunday afternoon 
and proceeded to unload. Owing to the high 
altitude—two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-five feet—the elephants were restive, 
and so a few roustabouts were impressed 
into service to act as extra keepers when the 
time came to harness the big brutes to the 
huge exhibition wagons. 

Suddenly a panic seized them. As if at 
a given signal they raised their trunks in the 
air and trumpeted their fears in a weird note 
that could be heard a mile away. For a 
moment they fidgeted, their huge flat feet 
shuffling on the crunching gravel; then— 
pushing, jostling, and shoving one another—- 
they started to run ! 

At the sight terror gripped the roust- 


Vou. ux.—1. 


Ve Tarely indéed do circus elephants 


abouts; they dropped their goads and 
sought safety in hasty flight. Some threw 
themselves flat under the train, others 
climbed like monkeys to the top of box-cars. 

The regular keepers, caught at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, sprang into action with 
the bravery of despair. With word and 
blow they sought to stay the stampede, but 
their frightened charges paid no heed. The 
little eyes of the pachyderms grew narrower 
and narrower, the trumpetings and bellow- 
ings rose in ever-increasing volume. 

“ Beat it!’ yelled a ‘' boss man” to 
his mates. ‘‘ They’re off!” 

And away the elephants went—fourteen 
huge animals, gone suddenly mad, trying to 
squeeze through a narrow lane of props, tent- 
cloth, piled-up seats, wagons, cages, and 
other circus paraphernalia. Their harness 
caught in projections; they dragged it 
free and charged onwards. Cages and pro- 
perties were knocked down in all directions, 
but nothing stayed the progress of that 
living avalanche. 

Within a few minutes something like 
Pandemonium reigned in the railway yards. 

he screams of imprisoned wild animals, 
aftrighted by the unusual din, added to the 
terrors of the moment. Leopards, tigers, 
and other cats scratched and spat and 
snarled in their cages, dimly conscious, 
perhaps, that some of their fellow-captives 
were making a daring break for liberty. 

From precarious vantage-points bosses 
and foremen barked orders that nobody 
could hear. Desperately they strove to 
restore a measure of circus discipline, but 
the marvellous efficiency that raises the 
“ big top” and its satellite city of smaller 
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tents on a vacant lot in a few minutes had 
no chance to function. The elephants were 
in control ! 

Presently five of the frantic brutes got 
jammed among the cages of wild animals. 
One little elephant, with two monsters on 
either side of him, was flattened out like a 
deflated concertina and raised four feet from 
the ground when he tried to scramble over 
the backs of the others. 

A massive bull, wise even in his hour of 
madness, lowered his great head and set his 
forehead against a wagon loaded with bear 
cages. The huge vehicle creaked, cracked, 
and then toppled over. The bears, furious 
and frightened, thrust their paws through 
the bars and clawed futilely at the tough 
hides of the pachyderms. 

Trampling among the overturned cages, 
the big elephant forced his wey forward 
until he brought up against the wagon 
bearing the tigers and jaguars. A momen- 

halt, a trumpeting of defiance; then 
this wagon, too, was overturned and pushed 
along the ground for several yards. The 
cages rolled and scattered; the big wild 
cats howled hideously. Would they break 
out ? 

“Get the rifles! ’’ came the shouted 
order, unheard because of the roaring con- 
fusion, but the 
pantomime Ff 
which accom- 
panied the 
words was clear 


enough. 
Within 
thirty seconds 
heavy-bore 
guns had been 
snatched out of 
the cars and 
were in the 
hands of the 
circus marks- 
men, warily 
circling the 
overturned 
cages, ready to 
shoot any cat 
that crawled 
forth from its 
prison. No 
chances are 


~ Government Holds Car 
es Till Elephants 


Indian Attacked by One of 


the circus employees eventually got all 
the overturned cages righted and the animals 
quieted down somewhat. 

Meanwhile the elephants had fought 
their way out of the railway yards and were 
tearing along Jasper Avenue, the wide main 
business street of Edmonton, at the moment 
crowded with good people returning home 
from church. The unearthly bellowing of 
the frightened animals, their dangling broken 
harness, their lumbering collisions with each 
other and with automobiles parked in the 
street, their clumsy attacks on lamp posts 
and telephone poles—all these things made 
up a fantastic and ludicrous scene, Sut it is 
not on record that anybody stopped in 

asper Avenue long enough to laugh that 
unday evening. 

Startled strollers scurried up stairways 
or crowded into restaurants and such other 
places as happened to be open. Motorists 
“* stepped on the gas’ and raced for distant 
safety. One driver of an asthmatic Ford 
barely managed to keep his ancient vehicle 
ahead of the thundering herd; no _gal- 
loping elephant ever had such a willing 
pace-maker, and no motorist was ever so 
thankful to turn off Edmonton’s main 
street when a last despairing spurt finally 
gave him the needed margin of time. y 

Behind the 
elephants came 
a company of 
keepers armed 
with goads. 
Farther behind, 
and travelling 
more slowly, 
were a number 
of roustabouts 
carrying ropes 
and chains. 
Still farther 
behind—and 
travelling much 
more slowly— 
came a motley 
army of curious 
citizens eager to 
be in at the 
death, but de- 
termined that 
it should not be 
their death ! 
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ever taken with “3 Led) jb y 
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whose lust to African who 
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desperate 
chances of slash ee 
of tooth or 
stroke of claw, 


Facsimiles of some of the newspaper headings 
dealing with the runaway elephants. 


through the 
fence that sur- 
rounded the Ed- 
monton General 


AN ELEPHANT-HUNT IN CANADA. ¥ 


Some of the Indians who took part in the great hunt. 


Hospital, ploughed across the garden and 
lawns, and then crashed their way out on 
to Twelfth Street. From this point they 
continued their way Long through the 
eastern end of the city until they emerged 
into the lightly-wooded outskirts, puffing 
and blowing after their long run. 

Once in the woods the animals scattered. 
Most of them were soon located by the noise 
of their trumpetings. Automobile-loads of 
police and circus men were rushed to the 

ot, but the fugitives had to be given a 
little time to cool down before it was deemed 
safe to approach them. 

“ Poodles ’” Hannaford, an Englishman, 
who is said to be the best “ clown rider ”’ in 
America, is given the credit for making the 
capture of the elephants comparatively easy. 
He dashed into a little wayside bakery and 
bought every loaf of bread in the place, 
flinging the astonished baker a_twenty- 
dollar bill as he started pitching the 
uncounted loaves into an automobile 
commandeered for the purpose. 

With these loaves, broken into pieces, 
the elephants were coaxed out into the open 
and quieted down enough to permit their 
being hobbled with logging chains, the more 
mild-mannered being attended to first so 
that they might set an example to their 
fellows. Once hobbled, of course, their 
keepers had them definitely in hand, and 
the stampede was practically over. 

Although they did considerable damage 
to property, the fugitives made no deliberate 
attempt to molest pedestrians, but some 
credit for this must be given to the agility 
shown by the people of Edmonton in getting 


out of the way. The only man in any real 
danger was Tommy Dooley, the “ boss” 
elephant-man, against whom ‘“ Mary” of 


the mean temper had a standing grudge. 
When the little lady was cornered at the 
junction of 117th Avenue and 17th Street 
she turned viciously on Dooley and ran him 
into a nearby cemetery. 

For fully five minutes Dooley was only 
about a yard ahead of death. Dodging from 
tombstone to tombstone, with the vengeful 
“Mary’s”’ vibrating trunk missing him by 
scant inches at every jump, he circled the 
graveyard three times before his mates could 
manceuvre “ Cicero,” a huge and docile bull, 
into such a position that “ Mary ”’ found 
herself pocketed in a corner and unable to 
continue the chase. She trumpeted angrily, 
made a few futile attempts to budge the 
immovable ‘“ Cicero”? from her path, and 
then gave up the struggle and submitted to 
being chained down by her favourite keeper. 

Tommy Dooley crawled out of the 
cemetery utterly exhausted. 

“ Boys !’’ he gasped, ‘‘ when I cash in, 
see that I’m cremated. I never want to see 
a graveyard again!” 

It was well past midnight before the last 
elephant was captured and led back in 
triumph through the now deserted streets of 


the city. . 
“ Believe me,” said the circus manager, 
as he instructed his local legal representative 


to attend to the claims for damages, “I 
never want to go through another such 
experience! But in this game you never 
can tell.” 


He was right. You never can tell! 
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Two days later the elephants stampeded 
in Calgary, breaking away again when they 
were unhobbled to move the huge circus 
wagons. They roared their lumbering way 
through the streets of the city, upset peddlers’ 
wagons, broke through two-inch wooden 
side-walks, upreoted ornamental trees in 2 
spirit of mischief, wandered aimlessly 
through gardens, and wound up the 
escapade with a free-for-all fight among 
themsclves. 

Then, captured, corralled, and beaten 
into submission, they went back to work, 
cowed but unconquered. 

At Lethbridge and Blairmore they 
behaved splendidly, but once they cros: od 
the boundary line of Alberta into British 
Columbia the timbered mountains of the 
coast province must have looked like the old 
home jungle to them. The confinement of 
the circus had become irksome. The high 
altitude of Cranbrook—three thousand and 
thirteen feet—made them nervous ; the air, 
heavily charged with the smoke of forest 
fires that had drifted north from the State 
of Washington, made breathing almost 
difficult. 

A little pup, barking joyously at the 
strange animals, supplicd the excuse for the 
third rampage in six days. 

By superhuman efforts the circus men 
managed to hold part of the herd under 
some semblance of control, but seven of the 
pachyderms defied whips and goads and 
clubs, bowled the men in their path over 
like ninepins, trotted through the little town 
at eight miles an hour, and took to the 
timber, where they separated. 

Then commenced Canada’s biggest big- 
game hunt. 

In the first mad mélée five men were 
hurt seriously enough to require medical 
attention. Several others were injured, but 
were able to resume light duties after 
receiving rough-and-ready first-aid from 
their fellows. 

Directly the news that seven of the 
elephants were astray was circulated every 
able-bodied man on the circus pay-roll, and 
most of the women, turned out to take part 
in the chase, and Indians and white men 
who voluntecred for service were heartily 
welcomed. Scouts were sent out in all 
directions, and keen-eyed men and boys 
were posted on high points so that they could 
follow the movements of the elephants, 
indicated by the rustling of small trees in 
the open spaces, and signal the information 
to the men on the ground. 

In Edmonton and Calgary the fear was 
that the elephants might do damage to 
persons or property, but in the wilder 
Cranbrook district the great danger was 
that they might get utterly lost. And as a 
trained circus elepbant is worth somewhere 
about twenty thousand dollars it is no 
wonder that the Selis-Floto management 


ordered that no expense was to be spared 
in an effort to recapture the truants. 

The circus was billed to appear the next 
day in Fernie, but the show was cancelled 
so that the employees could devote all 
their energies to the elephant-hunt. It cost 
Sclls-Floto probably ten thousand dollars 
to “skip” Fernie, and owing to the absence 
of the elephants and camels business suffered 
heavily in Spokane, Wenatchee, Everett, 
Bellingham, Vancouver, Seattle, and other 
places, for a circus without elephants is like 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

When it was realized that the fugitives 
had got clear away into the mountain 
forest the circus train rolled on to its next 
destination, but left the camel-elephant 
section behind, partly so that there would 
be means of transportation for the runaways, 
and partly because the Provincial Govern- 
ment insisted on this until satisfied that 
every effort would be made to round-up 
the elephants and adequate provision made 
for any damage they might cause while at 
liberty. 

During their first day of freedom, some 
of the elephants travelled forty miles south- 
west as far as Yahk, but when they had 
almost reached American territory the 
increasing waves of smoke from forest 
fires made them turn back. For the most 
part they journeyed within sight of the 

anadian Pacific Railway right-of-way, a 
circumstance which led to a “ running 
order "’ being issued to engine-drivers which 
is unique in Canadian railway annals. 
Jt read :— 


Keep strict watch for elephants on right- 
of-way, and if located report whereabouts on 
arrival at first telegraph station. 


Oddly enough, not a single engineer 
actually saw the elephants while on duty, 
though every man craned his neck for hours 
at a time in the hope that his would be 
the glory. 

Instead, fame came to one who sought 
it not. Mary Janet, a Kootenay Indian 
woman, who knew nothing of the stampede, 
and had never seen an elephant in her 
sixty ycars of secluded life, gazed with 
amazement one morning at the strange sight 
of three monstrous beasts in a clearing 
near her little home. The old klootchman 
promptly sought refuge behind a wobbly 
pole fence that would have collapsed had 
she leaned heavily on it, ready to hobble 
to safety if the brutes moved in her 
direction. 

As luck would have it, the elephants 
were wet, cold, tired, and thoroughly 
miserable. It was ‘ Cicero,” the meek and 
mighty, and ‘ Bessie’’ and ‘‘ Virginia,’’ 
two usually gentle cows, who had stumbled 
upon the Indian encampment. 

Mary Janet, shrewd and observant, told 
herself that these strange beasts, spite of 
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their size, were probably as docile as barn- 
yard cattle. 

From the stunted trees in her little 
orchard she gathered a few apples. She 
tossed one to ‘‘Cicero,’’ and was 
amused to see how cleverly he caught 
it with his trunk and whisked it into his 
mouth. 

Another apple followed the first. 
“* Cicero ” eae: sedately forward until 
his trunk rested on top of the swaying 
pole fence, threatening to crush it by sheer 
weight, and accepted apple after apple 
from Mary’s hand, showing signs of pleasure 
when she rubbed his pendulous cheeks with 
a stick. 

Presently the old lady, greatly daring, 

laced a dozen apples on the ground to 

Id ‘‘ Cicero’s ”’ attention. 

through the fence, she took off her old green 
shawl and tied his front feet together. 

“* Lsuppose him just like one tame horse 
ten feet high,’ she explained later. ‘‘ You 
put old rotten rope on tame horse, and he 
don’t try to break it. He thinks he can’t. 
Bullyphant all-same; he don’t try to 
break my shawl.” 

The reasoning was sound enough, as 
the circus men admitted when they reached 
the spot some time later, summoned by 
yoms braves dispatched to Cranbrook in 

t haste by Mary Janet with the great 
news of her capture. 


Then, crawling 


“‘ Cicero’ quietly submitted to arrest, 
as did “Bessie ’’ and ‘‘ Virginia.”’ 

Thereupon old Mary Janet, the richer 
by a reward of three hundred dollars, 
devoted all her time to searching: for other 
runaway elephants. So did most of the 
Indians in the district, and with such good 
effect that an African cow, ‘‘ Freida,’’ was 
soon surrounded and herded back to Cran- 
brook and captivity, though she had to 
be captured twice. 

Thinking their good work well finished, 
the Indians raised a mighty cheer as they 
saw “ Freida’”’ ambling peacefully up the 
incline to her car. Thereupon the elephant 
snorted, swerved round, and trotted back 
to the woods, there to be caught again by 
circus men after the Indians had been told, 
very forcibly, to make themselves scarce. 

At this stage of the operations a serious 
error of judgment was made. Only three 
elephants remained at large, and their 
whereabouts were known to the Indians. 
The trio could have been rounded up ina 
very short time had not a considerable sum 
of money been distributed among the Red- 
men, who promptly engaged in a prolonged 
jollification and postponed further tracking 


until the whole of the reward had been spent. 

Before the celebration was over the 
elephants had roamed fifty miles north to 
Lake Windermere, and sixty miles west to 
Kootenay Lake. This vast territory is well- 


The mild-mannered “Cicero,” who was captured by an old Indian squaw and 
hobbled with a shawl. 
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timbered, mountainous, dotted with swamps, 
streaked with small rivers, and very sparsely 
populated. Belated reports came in of the 
fugitives having been seen here and there 
on country roads, forcing startled motorists 
to swing their cars into bushes to avoid 
collisions. 

Traces of the animals were picked up in 
scores of places, but the condition of the 
terrain was such that even expert Indian 
trackers found themselves battled, for the 
elephants often travelled great distances in 
a few hours in search of food. Jackpine 
needles, cedar boughs, and willow twigs 
were not relished, so swamp grass became 
their staple food, though getting this often 
Meant running into danger of becoming 
bogged. 

His faith in the prowess of the Indian 
trackers having been rudely shattered, 
Zach Terrill, the Sells-Floto custodian 
of the camels and elephants, telegraphed 
to Wichita, Kansas, the circus head-quarters, 
for expert elephant-men to be sent north 
by aeroplane. The Government was also 
approached to permit the American ‘plane 
to cruise over Canadian territory so that 
the fugitives might be spotted from the 
sky, but before the formal authorization was 
received.the machine crashed in Colorado. 
“‘ Cheerful ’’ Gardner and his fellow-experts 
finished the journey north by train. 

Meanwhile the elephants, suffering from 
poor food and the high altitude, were be- 
coming wilder and more_bad-tempered. 
Charlie Buckbone, one of the Indian trackers, 
happened across ‘‘ Tillie ’’ when riding along 
a narrow trail. She rushed at him out of a 
covert, startling his horse, so that the rider 
was bucked oft. Just as Charlie was regain- 
ing his feet ‘“‘ Tillie ’’ knocked him down with 
her trunk and then hooked him with her 
tusk. The Indian rolled aside, but the 
tip of the tusk caught his billowing shirt 
and tore it from his back. 

Charlie dived head first into some willow 
bushes, whereupon ‘ Tillie” turned and 
chased the horse down the hillside. 

“The elephant, she run_ fas 
Charlie later, “‘ but you should have seen 
my cayuse travelling !"’ 

A little later, in a fit of rage probably 
caused by stomach-ache, “ Tillie’? uprooted 
over fifty young larches near Jap Lake. 
This action brought about her capture, for 
with her whereabouts definitely known, 
“Cheerful”? Gardner and four other circus- 
men—" Spot ”’ Griffin, Eddie Thomas, Ralph 
Davis, and H. B. Clark—took two decoy 
elephants to the spot, lured “ Tillie” into 
the open, and at considerable risk succeeded 
in shackling her. 

Of the two animals still at large, 
“Charley Ed.,” a four-year-old baby, 
disappeared completely from sight. As 
time went on it was surmised that the 
little fellow was dead, and all efforts were 


concentrated 
ten-year-old 
temperament 


on capturing ‘ Myrtle,”” a 
African cow whose vicious 
was not improved when on 
August 28th she slid down a sixty-foot 
embankment and peeled long strips of 
hide otf her side and hip. . 

Abel Baptiste, an Indian tracker, 
trailed “Myrtle ’’ from this point and 
caught up to her three days later. She was 
still wearing a chain round her neck, and 
Abel, remembering how easily old Mary 
Janet had captured the mild-mannered 
“ Cicero '’ single-handed, essayed a similar 
feat. With a clever underhand throw of his 
lariat he caught the dangling chain and 
gave it a gentle tug to see whether ‘‘ Myrtle ”’ 
would respond. 

She did—but not in any amiable 
spirit! With a furious bellow and a baleful 
glare she charged at Aktcl, who promptly 
broke all records for an Indian of his age 
and weight in travelling through the wocds. 
He was still out of breath when he 
reached Cranbrook next day to put in a 
claim for ten dollars, the value ot his lost 
lariat. 

It is a matter of pride with circus-men 
that they always recapture alive any 
animal that capes, no matter what 
the cost, if this is at all possible.. In the 
case of ‘ Myrtle,” however, her vicious 
temper and the rugged nature: of the 
country through which she: roamed made 
the possibility of this seem so remote that 
Curley Stewart and Frank Morgan, pro- 
fessional big-game hunters, were brought 
up from California with elephant-guns and 
jungle traps to put a quick end to the long 
and expensive hunt. 

Remembering Abel's adventure, the 
Indians fought shy of ‘' Myrtle,” and the few 
white men who kept her in sight, from a safe 
distance, took no unnecessary chances after 
three of them had been chased by the rebel, 
who uprooted a ten-inch sapling and used 
it as a battering-ram in an effort to mow 
them down. 

On September 8th ‘ Myrtle” was 
encountered again near Gold Creek, nine 
miles from Cranbrook. She was very 
weak and emaciated, and a plucky circus- 
man managed to sneak in close enough to 
give her a large dose of morphine and send 
her to sleep. 

When ‘Myrtle’? woke up she was 
heavily chained and hobbled, but the 
troubles of her captors were by no means 
over. The nearest road was more than five 
miles awa’. In her shackles ‘‘ Myrtle ’’ 
could not climb over the fallen logs and 
rough boulders with which the forest is 
strewn, and with her legs free she was 
dangerous and uncontrollable. To cut a 
wide trail through five miles of heavy 
timber would have been a long and very 
costly undertaking. 

The circus-men took a day to think over 
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“She rushed at him out of a covert.” 
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the problem, but it was “ Myrtle’ herself 
who solved it. : 

She died of pneumonia. 

Examination of the body showed that 
she had been hit by bullets a number of 
times. These, presumably, were fired by 
Indians, though no one would admit it. 
The impression prevailed among many of 
them that the reward offered was for the 
capture of the elephants ‘‘ dead or alive,” 
and they were not aware that the hide of 
an adult Elephas maximus is fairly good 
armour against a 30°30 bullet. 

The day after ‘“ Myrtle’s’’ death an 
Indian rode into Cranbrook with a report 
that another Redman had seen fairly fresh 
elephant-tracks near Fish Lake, but had 
not cared to make any investigations by 
himself. 

“Charley Ed.,’ sure as you're alive,’’ 
said the Indian—and held out his hand 
for the reward. 

Orville Stewart, in charge of the 
circus-men still in Cranbrook, was frankh 
sceptical, but nevertheless cancelled his 
plans for an immediate departure. At the 
time of the escape “ Charley Ed.”’ had been 
suffering from an infected tusk, and the 
natural assumption was that this had got 
worse. The nights, moreover, had been 
getting steadily colder, and if ‘‘ Myrtle,” 
an older and tougher elephant, could not 
survive an attack of pneumonia the chances 
seemed slim indeed for the four-year-old 
baby. 

However, ‘‘ Charley Ed.” was a valuable 
animal, unusually intelligent, and a trained 
clown. Even a forlorn hope could not be 
overlooked, so the hunt was resumed. Ten 
mounted men and a small company of 


followers on foot scoured the country from 
Lumberton to Fish Lake, and presently, 
sure enough, found signs that ‘‘ Charley 
Ed.”’ had been thereabouts recently. 

Every available Indian tracker was 
pressed into service, and on September 14th 
the search narrowed down to the vicinity 
of Smith Lake, about four miles from Cran- 
brook, in fairly open country. 

Towards evening, after a long hard 
day in the saddle, the circus-men were 
getting discouraged. It did not seem 
possitle that the fugitive could be any- 
where around. The farmers had seen nothing 
of him, though a few of them had noticed 
queer tracks weeks earlier, and again 
recently. One man was positive, however, 
that the alleged “elephant tracks’’ had 
been made by a bear with a deformed foot. 

.As the party of searchers prepared to 
turn homewards the evening air was 
shattered by a trumpeting of terror. There 
was a piercing note of appeal in it that the 
circus-men instantly recognized. 

“Charley Ed.’ — attacked by a 
mouse! ’’ cried Orville Stewart. ‘‘He’s 
over there.” 

And so they found the fugitive, still 
trembling with fright at the sight of the 
little field-mouse that had touched ‘the . ti 
of his trunk as he fed in the alfalfa field 
where he had been concealed for weeks. He 
was as fat as a seal and as frisky as a colt, 
but his long absence from the circus tanbark 
had not caused him to forget his familiars. 
He recognized his own -trainer, Charles 
Morgan, and whimpered with pleasure on 
hearing his voice, but his demonstra- 
tions of affection were somewhat painful 
to his friends. 


Bringing in “Charlie Ed.,” the little clown elephant. 
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Before they could get him chained and 
shackled, Morgan had his shoulder badly 
hurt, his partner “ Spot” Griffith had 
three ribs broken, and a few of the others 
had sustained minor in- 
juries. 

Coaxed along with 
bread, ‘‘ Charley Ed.” 
ambled back to Cran- 
brook. His escapade 
was over, but some of 
the high lights in his 
colourful career were yet 
to come. As an appre- 
ciation of the many kind- 
+nesses shown to the circus 
employees by the citizens 
of Cranbrook, the Sells- 
Floto management tele- 
graphed permission for 
“Charley Ed.” to remain 
in the town a few days 
longer so that he could 
shown as an attraction at 
the annual fair. 

So far as is known, 
every boy and girl in the 
district can now boast of 
having fed a peanut to 
* Charley Ed.” 

On ‘the last say of 
his stay the little elephant 
was formally re-christened 
“Cranbrook Ed.,” the 
ceremony taking place on 
Main treet at nine 
o’clock in the morning, 
with Mayor T. M. Roberts 
officiating. Though Cran- 
brook is a “dry” town, 
a bottle of champagne 
was rocured and 
solemnly broken over the 
elephant’s head,. somewhat to his surprise. 
It.was'the ‘first time the little bull had 
tasted champagne, and he didn’t seem to 
like it overmuch. 

Following the christening, ‘‘ Cranbrook 
Ed.” stole a bouquet from a young lady, 
started to eat the flowers, and then changed 
his mind and handed them back. Next he 
was marched in triumph to the Victoria 
Café, where Miss Lopeter brought out a 
tray of delicacies, which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Several hundred residents went to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway station to see 
him entrain for San Francisco. As the 
camels and other elephants had been sent 
south some time previously ‘‘ Cranbrook 
Ed.” travelled in a private (baggage) car, 
his ticket costing twelve hundred dollars. 

Three days later he reported for duty 


“Charlie Ed.,” after being 
: having breakfast at a café on his way to the train. 


under the “ big top” and went through 
his performance without a hitch, taking as 
his due the prolonged applause that greeted 
his introduction as “‘ Cranbrook Ed.,’ 


re-christened “Cranbrook Ed.,” 


whom you have all read about in the news- 
apers—the most widely-advertised elephant 
in the world.” 

Fame is fleeting, but it will endure for 
more than a season for ‘‘ Cranbrook Ed.,” 
“ Tillie,” ‘‘ Cicero,”’ ‘‘ Bessie,’”’ ‘‘ Virginia,” 
“ Freida,” and the rest of them. The three 
successive stampedes cost the Sells-Floto 
Shows a fortune, but it also brought them 
the ‘‘ front-page stories’ so dear to the 
circus-man’s heart, and they mean to take 
full advantage of this rare publicity. 

New posters have been ordered for the 
next tour showing “ Cranbrook Ed.” in 
the centre and his fellows grouped round. 
Underneath is the legend, in bold black 
letters :— F 

“The Only Herd of Elephants ever 

Captured in the Wilds of British 
Columbia, Canada.” 
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A tusitive in Thirstland 


‘Ungandu” 


Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


The romantic story of a former German officer who became an adventurer in South-West 
Africa, continually chased by the police but never caught. Owing to his official position 
the Author is compelled to use a pseudonym, but he vouches for the truth of the narrative. 


gun,” wrote O. Henry of one of 

his characters, and I can think 
of no more apt description of Captain Karl 
von M. , who, when South-West Africa 
still belonged to Germany, was reputed to 
be the most daring law-breaker in the whole 
territory. 

Of noble birth, broken and deported 
for some Imperial favourite’s crime, von 
M. dedicated himself from the start to 
being a nuisance to the Colonial authorities. 
For a while he kept things humming in the 
capital; then, in a moment of inspiration, 
he turned his eyes towards the north. 

There, beyond a two-hundred-mile-wide 
strip of the Kalahari Desert, lay the game- 
infested forests of the Cubango. 

A caref-ce existence in the wilds would 
of itself nave appealed to von M——; but 
the knowledge that these particular forests 
were being preserved, in order that some 
scion of the hated Imperial house might 
win fame as a hunter therein, made the 
prospect of their despoiling irresistible. 

After suffering untold privations in the 
desert, Captain Karl managed to cross 
“ Thirstland ”’ and establish himself on the 
Cubango. 5 

It was not long before rumours of his 
exploits began to trickle south. Native 
labourers, seeking employment on the mines, 
spoke of vast numbers of elephants shot and 
of caravans of ivory being dispatched to 
traders in Angola. 

Thereupon the Government decided to 
arrest von M——. Camel patrols set out 
blithely to rope him in, but to their great 
astonishment, they returned empty-handed 
time and time again. 

The poacher positively plaved with them. 
Each path and game-track in those vast 
forests was familiar to him, and he was 


- LONDE as a Viking, quiet as a 
deacon, dangerous as a machine- 


able to lead his pursuers round in great 
circles until they were beaten and bewildered. 
He tempted them into the desert, until lack 
of water sent them scampering, terrified, 
back to the river; he dug pit-falls which 
sent their camels crashing to their knees and 
filled them with the dread of broken limbs. 
When they rested at midday, he brought 
down his tuskers within earshot, and at 
night stampeded herds of wildebeest and 
elephant upon their defenceless camps. 

Finally, he would disappear, leaving 
them, exhausted and es rated, to find 
their way home across the Kalahari, while 
the demon Thirst gibbered and grinned at 
them from behind each sun-scorched bush 
along the trail. 

At intervals between his shooting trip 
and his games of hide-and-seek with the 
police, von M would visit the towns. 

Crossing “‘ Thirstland ” by secret trails 
known only to himself and the wandering 
Bushmen, he would lie low for a while in 
the house of a friend. Then, suddenly, the 
whole town would be startled by some out- 
rageous joke played upon the local authori- 
ties—and von M would disappear into 


_the desert with a camel patrol at his heels. 


The War brought a change in the 
poacher’s ideas. Immediately he became a 
patriot, forgot his vate grievances, was 
pardoned and— in view of his mode of life— 
granted a commission in the German 
Colonial Army. 

I know nothing of his military exploits, 
however, except that when the German 
officers surrendered to the South Africans 
near Grootfontein Captain Karl was not 
among their number, At the very driest 
season of the year he crossed the Kalahari 
and returned to his haunts on the Cubango. 
A Boer who tried to emulate this feat died 
miserably of thirst while still a hundred 
miles from the river. 
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It was not long before von M——, back 
in his old stamping-grounds, threw down the 
gage to the new authorities, as he had done 
to the old. One morning six German officers, 
confined in a small bungalow apart from the 
other prisoners, were found to have made 
their escape. The barbed-wire fence had 
been cut, and the relieving guard discovered 
their two comrades securely bound and 
gagged beneath the bungalow. Within the 
building was found a crumpled note which 
requested the officers to be prepared for their 
immediate release. It was written and 
signed by von M. ! 

At once a hue-and-cry was started, and 
only the poacher’s wonderful skill at hiding 
and tracking saved him and his party from 
disaster. ey commandeered horses from 
outlying farms, but, for all that, it took them 
three weeks of turning and twisting to reach 
the borders of ‘ Thirstland.” 

Once there, they were safe. Von M—— 
escorted them across country to Benguella, 
whence they shipped to Holland, and 
eventually reached Germany itself. 

The poacher, however, returned to the 
Cubango ; and it was about this time that I 
first met him. While out on a shooting- 
‘trip I stumbled into his camp by accident, 
and he regaled me handsomely with food, 
,home-made honey-wine, and fragments from 
his strangely adventurous life. 

Later, when I went up north officially, 
1 mentioned von M . To my relief, I 
was told that I need not bother about him ; 
the police would attend to him. The task 
of abolishing slavery, quelling witchcraft, 
and generally managing the affairs of thirty 


thousand natives was considered ample to 
keep me out of mischief ! 

Upon my arrival, I visited von M. , 
who was now living within the Portuguese 
zone, and explained the position. 

“Well, Herr Kommissar,” was his 
reply, “I will make a bargain with you. 
Treat me as you would an ordinary neigh- 
bour, and though I may have cause to cross 
the river I promise to shoot no more in your 
territory.” 

Naturally, I was delighted, for this 
made things easier for me and my work ; but 
von M. refused to let me compliment 
him on the proposal. 

“IT make no sacrifice,” he explained. 
“ Now that the British are here, the natives 
will leave the Portuguese in thousands. Then 
all the game will cross the river and come 
to me.” 

Iam glad I did not report the arrange- 
ment, for although von M—— kept faith 
with me, he was even then on the verge of 
one of his outbreaks. One day he disappeared 
from his hut, and I thought he had gone 
shooting toward the Zambezi. The subse- 
quent arrival of a police-patrol speedily 
enlightened me as to the real facts. 

It appears that a very distinguished- 
looking stranger arrived at the town of 
‘Y—— and, explaining to the local magis- 
trate that he was on a visit to a certain 
wealthy farmer, requested a permit to 
purchase a rifle and ammunition. The 
request was granted most willingly. 

The stranger—Herr Brett, he said, was 
his name—next mentioned that he had 
been asked to take out some supplies, and 


A camel-patrol in the wilds. 
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inquired if the magistrate knew of a suitable 
conveyance that could be hired. As it 
happened, the official himself possessed a 
light dray drawn by two horses, which he 
had purchased cheaply from a repatriated 
German, and he insisted that Herr Brett 
should borrow this outht. 

“Tell your friend not to forget those 
vegetables he promised me!” shouted the 
magistrate as the loaded dray drove off the 
next morning. Herr Brett nodded in reply 
—and that was the last the official ever saw 
of him or his wagon and team. 

He grew anxious as the weeks passed, 
and one day, meeting the farmer in town, 
he mentioned Brett and the supplies. 


“Brett? Supplies? Ach! Herr 


Magistratt, I know nothing of such a man; 
and I have more supplies than I can use!” 
The mystery was only cleared up when 
a wild Hottentot arrived with a letter for 
the magistrate. Inside were fifty pound 
notes—double the value originally paid for 
the dray—and a note from von M 
“ T have asked another farmer to send your 
vegetables.”” And sure enough, the vege- 
tables arrived in due course. 

Later von M informed me that he 
had conveyed his ivory to Loanda in the 
dray, and afterwards sold the whole outfit 
to a trader for one hundred and fifty pounds. 

After a couple of trips to the Cubango 
Swamps in pursuit of wandering elephant 
herds, the outlaw visited the towns again. 
On this occasion he was almost captured. 
Hard-pressed by the pol he comman- 
deered a Cape-cart that was standing beside 
alonely farmhouse. After driving madly for 
a few miles, a queer wailing at the back of 
the cart caused him to draw up. Imagine 
his horror when he found that he had a 
disgruntled baby for a passenger! The 
child had evidently been placed there asleep 
while the farmer and his wife returned to the 
house for their last packages. 

Scared for the first time in his life, von 
M swung the horses round and made 


for the farm. The indignant couple were 
looking for him, but he wasted no time in 
useless explanations. Flinging the reins into 
the farmer’s hands, he sprang down and 
disappeared into the gathering darkness. 

The months that followed were very 
pleasant ones. For me, it was a placid joy 
to lie back lazily, with a cup of honey-mead 
by my side, watching the poacher clean a 
spotless rifle while he talked. Sometimes I 
would find him away when I visited his hut, 
but within a week or two there would come 
a note asking me to call. 

And then von M—— departed on the 
greatest adventure of his life. He disap- 
peared one day, and for more than a year I 
saw nothing of him. 

At last he returned, and with him his 
latest trophy—an English wife! Or per- 


haps it was the poacher who was the trophy 
At any rate, I was dazed when I 


this time ? 


got his note. I had not 
seen a white woman for 
four years, and had 
rather forgotten how 
one dealt with such creatures. 

In a bewildered state I crossed the river 
to pay my respects. One last moment at 
the water’s edge to mop my streaming 
forehead, and then I found myself gazing 
into laughing blue eyes, while four ice-cold 
pencils masquerading as fingers lost them- 
selves in my big paw. 

Somehow I got seated in a camp chair, 
with a cup of steaming coffee perched pre- 
cariously on my knee; but the only thing 
I was really conscious of was von "3 
amusement at my discomfiture, 

They did not stay long, for they had 
to catch a boat for Germany at Loanda. 
Von M returned to his packing, while 
his wife told me of her life on a farm in 
Rhodesia. She related how her husband had 
wandered into their yard, blind with fever ; 
how she had nursed him slowly back to 
health. But it was the poacher’s eyes 
as he passed her chair that told me how, 
at the same time, she had succeeded in 
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infecting him with a much more serious 
complaint. 

At last the wagon was loaded, and the 
oxen restless to be off. The girl gave me 
her hand, and von M. swung her up on to 
the driver’s seat. Then he returned to me. 

“ Well, Herr Kommissar, this is ‘ Good- 
bye, —unless you come some time to Ger- 
many. Me, I never visit Africa again. But 
if you should come to Bavaria z2° 3Qar, 
fingers gripped and he swung away. 

Whips cracked, the trek-chain snapped 
taut as the oxen stampeded forward, the 
wagon blundered after them. 

At the top of the hill the pair left the 
wagon and stood gazing long and wistfully 
over my head toward “ Thirstland.”’ Then 
von M. waved his hand and raised his 
rifle. Isaw the recoil. Long after, the report 
reached me. 

‘* B-o-o-m!” 
real white man ! 


A final greeting from a 


My own rifle swung skywards, and a 
million echoes shattered the silence of the 
valley. There was a pause; then, like the 
YAP. of an impudent terrier, came the cri 
‘ Crack!” a tiny ‘‘ ‘22 ”’—the farewel 
of a poacher’s wife ! 

Has _ Civilization 
really claimed him? 
I cannot say. Alone, 
I do not think the 
cities would compensate 


von M for the loss 
of Africa, But there 
is something 
else: blue 


eyes that twinkle 
from a little 
sun-burned face | 
I think they’ll 
hold him _ back 
— even if‘ Thirst- 
Jand ”' calls | 


“The relieving guard discovered their comrades securely bound and gagged.” 
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A native belle. 


appear at first to be a stretch of 
the imagination. Yet such is not the 
case, in spite of the fact that Abyssinia is 
a member of the League of Nations and has 
figured promi- 
nently in inter- 
national affairs 
for the last fifty 
years or more. 
Shut off 
from the rest of 
the world by 
towering moun- 
tains and barren 
deserts—‘‘the 
world forgetting, 
by the world 
forgot’ —the 
Abyssinians have 
until compara- 
tively recent 
times maintained 
an inviolability 
almost Tibetan 
in its character. 
True, Addis 
Ababa, the 
capital, is now 
connected with 


O speak of Abyssinia as a country 
that is only partially explored may 
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Mr. Rey is an authority on Abyssinia, the last 
of the independent empires in Africa, and here 
describes some of his experiences in unexplored 
parts of the country where white men had 
never before been seen. He throws some 
idelights on present-day conditions 
and illustrates his narrative with 
some very striking photographs. 


by railway—a single line which runs between 
it and Djibouti, the port of French 
Somaliland 

This is the only means of communica- 
tion in a country as large as Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Holland combined. The trains 
only run by day, out of respect to the pro; 
clivities of the Danakil tribes, who..com- 
mandeer the rails for spearheads and the 
copper telegraph wire for bangles. In the 
wet season, moreover, travellers often spend 
three or four days covering the five hundred 
miles between Djibauti and the capital owing 
to the permanent way being washed out by 
heavy rains. 

Addis Ababa, which means ‘' New 
Flower,’’ was founded by Menelik after his 
victory over the Italians in 1896. It is a 
great straggling town, containing thousands 


the outside world 


A typical Abyssinian village. 
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Commander of the Order of the Star 
of Ethiopia. 


of huts and a few stone buildings, with a 
population of some sixty thousand people. 
Here, despite the encroachment of modern 
civilization and twentieth century methods, 
the ancient customs still flourish. 

The people still wear the old dress which 
seems to have been theirs since time im- 
memorial. This consists of a cotton shirt, 
trousers, and the chama, the latter being a 
kind of cotton scarf worn like a toga during 
the day, and used at night for a bed-covering. 
The costume is the same for men and women 
and for all classes. The method of draping 
the chama is indicative of the attitude of the 
wearet towards the person in whose presence 
he may be. Thus to draw it across the face 
would imply contempt, whilst to drop it 
off the shoulders and gather it round the 
waist is the highest form of respect. 

Impromptu courts of law, where any 
passer-by may be called upon to act as a 
judge, are still held at every street corner, 
and any trivial dispute is settled with much 
impassioned oratory and an appalling waste 
of time. Rough-and-ready justice, according 
to the Mosaic code, holds the field for more 
serious crimes. I ha seen half-a-dozen 
men swinging in the market-place from 
improvised gallows or tre and more 
recently the authorities have reverted to 
the old practice of handing over murderers to 
the family of the victim, to be shot in cold 
blood by the nearest relative. 

The great gebburs, or raw-meat banquets, 
where anything up to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men—soldiers, officials, retainers, 
slaves—are fed in a day, are still held, and 
my wife and I were fortunate enough to be 

esent at almost the last of these to which 
uropeans were admitted in Addis. It was 
a wonderful sight. 

Some five thousand men squatted round 
long tables in an immensc hall, whilst huge 
joints of red, raw beef, each hanging from 
a pole borne by two men, were carried along 
between the rows of diners so that each man 
could cut off a strip of meat with his own 
knife, cramming as much of it as possible into 
his mouth and cutting off the remainder 
with an upward stroke—a process fraught 
with considerable peril to the nose ! 

We watched for nearly four hours, but 
this was only a third of the entertainment, 
for a similar. relay had been fed before and 
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The Empress Zande, the present ruler 
yssinia. 


another was to follow; and through it all 
the Empress sat behind green silk curtains, 
and the Regent amid his chiefs on the 
platform near us. I was told that about 
four hundred oxen were slaughtered for this 
feast, and judging from the amount of raw 
meat which our own servants eat when on 
trek with us, I can quite believe it. Our 
twenty-three men would finish an ox in two 
days ! 

The feeding of vast numbers of retainers 
at these gebburs is only one of many examples 
of the survival of feudalism in Abyssinia ; 
one comes across them continually. Every 
man, for instance, is bound to give so many 
days’ work a year to his overlord, whether it 
be at the season of ploughing, or of cutting the 
grass,'or in road-making or otherwise. 

__ On one occasion, when the Empress 
wished to worship at a particular church 
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Cleaning cotton after it has been 
“ ginned.” 


some three or four miles away, it 
was realized a few days beforehand 
that there was no road leading to 
it. So everyone, from Ras Taffari, 
the heir - apparent, downwards, 
turned out to remedy the defect. 
The Prince carried a stone and 
placed it in position. The great 
chiefs and officers followed suit, and 
soon all along the track some 
thousands of men were “ making 
smooth the way,” so that by the 
appointed date all was in order and 
her Majesty was able to proceed in 
state to her church. 

Manufactures hardly exist, even 
in Addis. Cotton is ginned by 
hand and the weaver sits at his 
hand-loom with his feet in a pit, 
as in the centuries gone by. The 
ploughs are of wood and merely 
scratch the surface of the earth. 
People are buried quite casually, 
in cemeteries over which traffic 
circulates, and at night prowling 
hyenas dig up the bodies and eat 
them. Side by side with all this, 
roads are now being made for 
newly-imported motor-cars; sewing- 
machines click in the market-place ; 
and at the Regent’s Palace one en- 
joys meals cooked and served in the 
most approved European manner. 


Interesting as Addis Ababa is, 
however, the unknown and un- 
changing country outside is far 
more so, and we were quite glad 
to turn our backs on the capital and 
trek off, firstly through Shoa, then 
south into the Galla country, and 
finally north across the Blue Nile 
into the old Ab,ssinian Kingdom 
of Gojjam 

To cbtain anything like a 
proper urderstanding of conditions 
in Abyssinia, it is necessary to 
realize that the Abyssinians them- 
selves form but a small part, 
probably a third, of the population. 
The rest consists mostly of different 
branches of the great Galla race ; 
in addition there are Somalis, 
Danakil, Gouragne, Afar, and a 
number of negroid races generally 
termed Shungalla. 

The Abyssinians inhabit the 
central mountainous tableland of 


One of the amazing gebburs or 
men were fed 
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Tigre, Amhora, Gojjam, and Shoa. 
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In the Galla districts to the west 
and south they are found merely 
as officials and soldiers, and in 
the hot, low-lying countries on 
the frontiers they are still less in 
evidence, their rule in some of 
these lands being barely estab- 
lished. Even in Shoa they are 
very much intermingled with the 
Galla. As aconsequence, conditions 
in these different parts vary greatly, 
as we found on our journeys. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT ROADS. 


Travelling in Abyssinia, al- 
though full of interest and incident, 
needs a deal of preparation. 
There are no roads, only tracks. 
It is almost impossible to get a 
guide who really knows any long 
stretch of route other than the 
ordinary caravan tracks from 


raw meat banquets. Fifteen thousand 
in three relays! 


Weaving with a primitive hand-loom. 


market to market. The country is 
cut up by tremendous ravines and 
watercourses, and dotted with 
mountains of every shape and size. 
Rivers must be forded or swum ; 
and it is impossible to rely with 
any certainty on obtaining supplies 
of any kind. 

Our safari consisted of my 
wife and myself, twenty - three 
men—servants, grooms, muleteers — 
with four or five riding ponies for 
ourselves, about the same number 
of riding mules for our principal 
men, and some twenty pack-mules 
to carry our tents, bedding, stores, 
and the many odds and ends that 
are essential to make a caravan a 
self-contained unit 

It was also necessary to obtain 
a journey permit, without which it 
is impossible to travel in the 


interior. This permit afforded us 
a certain amount of amusement. 
It described the whole party in 
minute detail, down to the number 
of guns and revolvers carried, but 
the soldiers or officials to whom it 
had to be presented en route were 
quite unable to read, and while 
some studied it carefully upside 
down, I had onone occasion to read 
it aloud to a chief myself 


Very few Abyssinians outside 
the priesthood and the officials at 
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Addis Ababa, by the way, are able to read 


or write. The ple as a whole are quite 
illiterate, and letters are not signed but 
sealed. The Empress alone is entitled to 


place her seal at the top of her letters; 
everyone else’s 
appears below 
the writing. It 
is a graceful 
ccript anda 
picturesque lan- 
guage; but as 
there are two 
hundred and 
thirty-one letters 
in the alphabet, 
besides about 
twenty com- 
pounds of these, 
Amharic is not 
exactlya subject 
that can be 
acquired in a 
week-end. 

The Shoan 
Galla near Addis 
have to a con- 
siderable extent 
been Christian- 
ized, and they 
are accordingly 
much less inter- 
esting than their 
brethren farther 
south. We 
passed a number 
of different 
branches of this 
great race on 
our way down, 
among them 
being the Gille 
and Wato tribes. The former were the 
dirtiest people I ever saw. I really do 
nct know which were the filthiest, the 
pecple or their huts, their rags of clothing 
or their animals. 

Men and beasts all lived huddled together 
within small zeribas, in a condition of inde- 
scribable beastliness, and hid away from us 
in their kennel-like huts when we wanted to 
photograph them. The Watos are known as 

ippopotamus-eaters, a practice which causes 
them to be looked upon with contempt by the 
Abyssinians and other Gallas. 

The different tribes seemed to be in a 
constant state of warfare with one another, 
and we were shown many little piles of 
stones which indicated the last resting- 
places of the victims of the latest tribal 
differences of opinion. A large tree was 
decorated with seven trophies in the form 
of bits of cotton stuff and baskets, intended 
to announce to the world that under it lay 
the remains of a chief who had killed seven 
men with his own hand ‘before departing 
this life—a great triumph ! 


A typical Abyssinian track in the Arussi country. 


The country lay much lower than 
Addis, and the going, though very rough 
and mountainous, was picturesque and 
interesting. We rode through miles of 
mimosa forest, interspersed with the weird- 
looking square- 
branched cande- 
labra euphorbia, 
and much flower- 
ing vegetation. 
Rivers were not 
too plentiful, 
but when we 
did strike them 
they proved 
quite serious 
obstacles. 

I shall not 
easily forget two 
bridges we came 
across on one 
of our early 
treks. The first 
consisted of 
branches of trees 
laid across posts 
driven into the 
river bed, with 
some stones and 
earth sprinkled 
onthe top. Large 
holes yawned in 
the surface, and 
the whole edifice 
shook ominously 
as the water 
raced below. 
After one mule 
had fallen 
through the 
others wisely 
declined to 
have anything to do with it. 

The second bridge seemed of stouter 
construction, but access was completely 
blocked by stakes driven into the ground 
and piles of brushwood heaped up at either 
end. The reason for this was simple. We 
vere in the midst of the dry season, therefore 
it was possible to ford the river; we must 
accordingly on no account wear out the 
bridge by crossing it, as otherwise it would 
nct last until the next rainy season when it 
would be badly wanted, as the stream would 
then be unfordable ! 

Sometimes we trekked for days without 
seeing a soul. Cccasionally a black head 
appearing beside a distant tree or bush, or 
the glint of the sun ona spear-point would let 
us know that we were not quite as lonely as 
we scemed ; otherwise the country down here 
seemed extraordinarily sparsely populated. 


FRIGHTENED BY A MATCH. 


We worked our way around and beyond 
Lake Zwai, the first of a chain of lakes 
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stretching down to the great Lake Rudolph, 
which extends into Kenya. There we came 
across the Arussi Galla tribe, the most 
interesting of the Galla in that region. The 
were very wild, having murdered a Frenc! 
traveller a little while before, but we found 
them quite friendly on the whole, though 
they were very shy and sometimes refused to 
sell us milk or other supplies in spite of 
the fact that they possessed enormous 
herds of long-horned humped cattle. 

They were a strange mixture of ferocity 
and timidity. They hated the Abyssinians, 
and our men would never move away from 
camp except in armed parties. The Arussi, 
on the other hand, would not come near 
unless they knew that my wife and I were 
there, and the least thing would send 
them stampeding off into the bush again. 
Some of them whom we had induced to 
come into camp rushed an ey when they 
saw a match struck, though they were 
familiar enough with fire, which they kindled 
by the usual ancient method of twisting a 
piece of hard wood round on a bit of tinder 
by means ofa strip of hide. 

Their clothing consisted of a single 
piece of unutterably filthy native woven 
cotton, wound round them like a sheet, or 
else of a roughly-tanned goatskin. The men 
generally wore the former, and as it had 
‘been soaked in native butter when new to 
make it rain-resisting and; like its owner, 
had never been washed, the aroma exhaled 
by a crowd of these folk is best left to the 


imagination. 
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Ihave already mentioned the Abyssinian 
passion for raw meat. To appease our own 
men’s appetites we had occasionally to 
supply them with an ox, and what they 
could not eat raw at a sitting they cut up 
and hung in strips round the camp to dry. 
Attracted by this, and hy the offal lyin 
about, hyenas broke in one night aad 
stampeded our animals. 

Five mules and two ponies were 
irretrievably lost —no doubt stolen or 
“retained ”’ by the Gallas, who are terrible 
thieves. The remaining animals broke down 
one by one through overloading, sore backs, 
or the unaccustomed heat of the low country, 
and having in addition lost our way rather 


more thoroughly than usual, we were 
finally compelled to retrace our steps 
northwards. 


Our last trip, undertaken in December, 
1925, was northward from Addis Ababa to 
the Blue Nile. Although the Blue Nile has 
exercised an extraordinary fascination for 
over two thousand years on the minds of 
travellers, geographers, and others, the whole 
course of the river has 10. yet been explored.’ 

Apart from its geographical interest, the 
stream has lately assumed an added import- 
ance, for it is upon its waters that the Sudan 
and, of course, Egypt, mainly depend for 
irrigation. It has lately been discovered that 


it will be necessary to regulate the flow of the 
waters from Lake Tana, through which the 
river runs, in order to ensure that the vast 
cottonfields of the Sudan shall be efficiently 
irrigated. This is a question, of course, 


"Vultures, hawks, and cranes flying round the Author’s camp, attracted by strips 


of meat hung up to dry. 
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The sacred Kosso tree, which it 
is forbidden to destroy. 


that concerns Abyssinia, and is 
likely to become very prominent in 
the near future. 

Our route lay at first directly 
westwards, and apparently we were 
lucky to escape trouble during the 
very first wee for a caravan which 
followed us was attacked by shiftas 
(brigands) a few days out, lost several 
men badly wounded, and then—insult 
added to injury !— had its rifles 
confiscated by the local chief ! 

The first place of interest we 
struck was the large village or town 


of Ambo, where we found a curious 
natural phenomenon A spring of 
hot water, possessing alleged medi- 
cinal properties, ran from the side of 


a cliff down into a hollow between 
two hills, where it had been roughly 
piped into stone baths This in 
itself was not remarkable, inasmuch 
as hot springs, some of them boiling, 
are met with in various parts of 
Abyssinia. 


The curious feature of this place was 
that across the mouth of the ravine ran a 
long line of rocks of all sizes, from great 
boulders weighing many tons to small stones 
no bigger than a man’s head, and from the 
tops of these rocks there also bubbled out 
streams of hot water. I have not yet been 
able to obtain any explanation of this 
curious phenomenon. 

In the stone baths, which had been 
roughly hutted over, sat and lay a number 
of dark forms, which on closer examination 
turned out to be bathers. The keeper of the 
place explained that they lay there for 
several hours at a stretch, and found it most 
beneficial. He seemed quite distressed at 
our inability to join the bathing party, 
whether because he thought we needed it or 
because of more sordid motives I hesitate 
to sa But it was most curious to find a 
sort of Turkish bath in the midst of the bush 
so far away from civilization 

Soon after leaving Ambo we had one 
of our periodical difficulties concerning the 
route. Our men, inspired by the local people, 
assured us that the district we wished to 
cross toward the Nile abounded in waterless 
areas and impassable tracks, and was 
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swarming with desperate brigands. So 
great was their dislike to proceeding by this 
route, and so impossible was it to obtain 
guides or reliable information, that we 
decided to prolong our journey westwards, 
cross a river known as the Gudir, and then 
turn northwards toward the Nile through 
the country of Gudru, hitherto, so far as we 
could ascertain, untraversed by Europeans. 

This we did, and more beautiful country 
it would be hard to imagine. We clambered 
down through ever-thickening woods to the 
Gudir, a deep, wide stream running between 
forty-foot cliffs densely covered with vegeta- 
tion of all kinds and spanned by a picturesque 
old stone bridge, so ancient that the natives 
could only tell us that “it had always been 
there.” 

Thence we clambered up a mountain pass 
where flowers and flowering shrubs and 
trees scented the air and delighted the eye, 
going up and up until we seemed to be on 
the root of the world, amid a mass of lofty 
peaks. For days we plodded up and down 
through forest, plain, and parkland, across 
the pleasant country of Gudru. 

There is one tree in Abyssinia deserving 
_of, mention. It is known as Kosso, and is 
regarded as sacred; by law no one may 


the Author and his wife. 


damage or cut it down. The Kosso plays 
a great part in the life of the people, and 
the flowers are used as a medicine. These 
flowers hang in great scarlet bunches, as 
large as a big cluster of grapes, and as the 
trees run up to forty feet or more in height, 
and many are found growing together, the 
effect is extremely beautiful. The flowers 
turn brown when they fade, and are then 
crushed up into powder and taken as an 
aperient by all Abyssinians, high and low. 

The governor and chiefs of Gudru 
received us with wonderful hospitality and 
kindness. Heralded from afar by the sound 
of native trumpets, and escorted by wild- 
looking parties of heavily-armed soldiers, 
some mounted and others afoot, a chief 
would sweep down into our camp. 

Thereupon our men would seize every 
shot-gun and rifle available and hastily line 
up to receive him. Then would follow many 
polite speeches, a close examination of our 
tents, bedding, chairs, guns, etc., a string 
of questions, and the consumption of the 
limited amount of hospitality we were able 
to offer. In return would come oxen, sheep, 
chickens, eggs, bread, milk, native beer, and 
barley for our ponies. 


THE “FATHER OF WATERS.” 


Finally we reached the Blue 
Nile, and clambered perilously 
down the four-thousand-foot cliff 
which forms one wall of the mighty 
chasm—ten miles wide at the top, 
and less than half a mile across 
the bottom—in which the great 
river is imprisoned. The Abyssin- 
ians call the river the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters,” and every morning priests 
bless the far-away spot where the 
Nile comes to life. Periodically, 
too, they offer an animal sacrifice 
to the spirit of the stream. So 
steep and wild is the descent that 
we did not see the river, shrunken 
by the dry weather to a stream 
about two hundred and fifty yards 
wide, until we were nearly upon it. 

On the opposite shore, a little 
way down-stream, we could discern 
the officers, soldiers, and guides 
whom Ras Hailu, the Governor of 
Gojjam, had sent to escort us to 
his capital. Near at hand, on our 
own side, a curious-looking group 
of some forty men stood and 
squatted on the bank. These 
were the swimmers who were to 
take us over. 

We crossed the river on 
djandis — ox-skins stuffed with 
straw—on which we squatted in 
Turkish fashion. A dozen swim- 
mers pulled and pushed this most 
ancient form of craft, which rolled 
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and rocked perilously, whilst men on either 
bank kept up a more or less continuous rifle- 
fire in order to discourage the attentions of 
the crocodiles. It took five hours to get the 
whole of our party across. Some of the 
men, in spite of my wife’s example, declined 
to cross in the usual manner and had to be 
tied up inside the ox-skins and pulled over 
at imminent danger of suffocation. 

; We were now in Gojjam, and two points 
of difference immediately struck us. Firstly, 
we had left the Gallas behind us, and were 
now amongst Abyssinians properly so-called. 
Secondly, the ecclesiastical element was 
much more marked, churches arising on 
every side of us, each half-hidden in its 
own particular grove of large trees. These 
two features are, of course, interdependent, 
for the Abyssinians are all Christians, 
-whereas the Gallas are largely Pagan or 
Moslem, and the Gojjam folk are very proud 
of the absence of “heathens” in their 
country. 

The church in Abyssinia is immensely 
powerful; indeed, it owns from a quarter 
to a third of the land; its members do 
No, work, and are exempt even from 
military service. The priests are practically 
the only people who know the ancient 


languaze of Giiz, in which the law is written, 
and consequently they have a great ‘* pull” 
in matters legal and judicial. Being otherwise 
ignorant, and naturally intolerant of pro- 
gress or reform, which might imperil their 
privileged position, their influence is 
reactionary and bad. 

Nevertheless, I am bound to admit that, 
hostile as their attitude may be toward 
Europeans in -general, we have always 
received most courteous treatment at their 
hands. On our arrival in Gojjam we had 
further experience of this when a band of 
priests from the principal church in the 
district came out to welcome us, spread 
carpets for us to sit on, and then sang and 
danced before us. 

This ceremony is a most ancient and 
curious one, being; I believe, a survival of 
the old rite described in the Bible as “‘ David 
dancing before the Ark.’ It is not really 
a dance, even in the African sense of the 
word, but consists of swaying and bending 
movements of the head and arms in time 
to rhythmic chanting and the beating (with 
the palms of the hands) of big drums and 
the tinkling of .small brass stsfra. _ As the 
priests, on these. ceremonial occasions, are 
tichly clad in gorgeous robes, : and ‘carry 
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brass, silver, or gilt crosses and 
censers, tne spectacle is most 
impressive, especially in the larger 
towns, where many hundreds 
participate. 

Not the least gorgeous adjunct 
to the ceremonial is the Jabot, or 
representation of the Ark of the 
Covenant, which is always covered 
with brilliantly - coloured = em- 
broidered cloths, and borne by an 
equally resplendent individual. 
Each church has its own Tabot. 

During our stay in Debra 
Markos, the capital of Gojjam, we 
were fortunate enough to witness 
one of the most important of the 
many beautiful ceremonies of the 
Ethiopian Church, known as 
Temkat, or the Blessing of the 
Waters. From each of the princi- 

yal churches in the district the 

abot, or representation of the 
Ark of the Covenant, was borne 
in a great procession of chanting 
priests, soluiers, and villagers to 
tents specially erected beside the 
dammed-up waters of the river, 
and here the night was passed. 


the Waters.” 


A local chieftain in full war-dress. 


Early the next day the Governor, 
attended by his warriors, wound their 


way down the hill from the palace to the 
tents, where hundreds of gorgeously- 
apparelled priests received him. The 


waters were then blessed with great 
ceremony, the Tabots consecrated, and 


the waiting thousands rebaptized with 
the blessed water The ceremony was 
followed by a participation in the old 
Abyssinian national game of Guks. 
Scores of warriors massed in two opposing 
parties armed with long wooden spear 


gx out mnother nd 


shiclds while riding 


which they f 
caught on thei 
full gallop. 

We returned to Addis by a ditt 
route, crossing the Nile again about a 
hundred miles farther up the stream, 
where we were able to ford it, after first 
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caring‘away the crocodiles by rifle-fire. We 
were now in Salale, a country of high level 
plains and wind-swept rolling downs, a 
great horse-breeding centre, where we 
grilled during the day and froze at night. 

We had a bad accident crossing the 
Douber River, and my wife most unfortu- 
nately broke her arm. From this point she 
had to be carried for two days and a night 
in an improvised hammock, across appall- 
ingly rough country, over the eleven- 
thousand-foot Entoto Mountains, and back 
to Addis Ababa. 

In this emergency our men were simply 
splendid, every single man, from the caravan 
leader down to the cook’s boy, insisting on 
taking his turn in carrying. Passers-by, 
asking what was the matter and learning 
that a “ foreign’ lady had met with an 
accident, volunteered to help in carrying 
the hammock for a quarter of a mile or 
so in order to demonstrate their sympathy 


—a mark of Practcal courtesy and good- 
feeling which | do not think would be easy 
to excel. 


The Abyssinian, or Ethiopian, as he 
prefers to call himself, is of Semitic stock 
diluted by admixture with Hamitic and 
conquered negroid races. He is, on the whole, 
a fine-looking man, intelligent beyond the 
ordinary African. Ignorant and entirely 
uneducated, he is deeply suspicious of the 
foreigner and all his ways, and intensely 
proud of his religion, his independence, and 

is military prowess. The ruling house, 
indeed, claim Divine associations—for was 
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not the founder of the dynasty Menelik I, 
son of the Queen of Sheba and the great 
Solomon himself ? 

I have been shown the old records 
giving the lists of rulers, king by king, from 
then until to-day. The present ruler is 
Queen Zauditu, Menelik’s daughter, the 
Regent and heir to the throne being Ras 
Tattari Makonnen, Menelik’s nephew. He 
is a cultured, progressive-minded man, 
thirty-three years of age, and patriotic and 
hard-working, and there is little doubt that 
were he in absolute control the blemishes 
which at present tarnish the direction of 
atiairs would come to a speedy end. 

What the future may hold for Abyssinia 
—the last of the independent empires of 
Africa—is difficult to forecast. It is improb- 
able that this potentially wealthy and quite 
undeveloped territory, with its millions 
of people of various races, including huge 
numbers of slaves and serfs, can be 
allowed to remain in its present state. 


Much of the country is imperfectly 
controlled, and large areas are still 
unexplored. 


The requirements of the League of 
Nations, of which Abyssinia is a member, 
the need of the world for food and raw 
materials, and the just ambitions of neigh- 
bouring powers, all seem to indicate 
that sweeping changes must ere long take 
place. It is greatly to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Regent may speedily be able to 
carry out the improvements and reforms 
which have been so long delayed. 


END. 


“SEEDS OF FORTUNE” 


An interesting ‘‘ Sequel” to our recent 
story, ‘‘ Seeds of Fortune,” is afforded by 
the annexed cutting from the London Daily 
Mail. It will be remembered that Sir Henry 
Wickham described for us his experiences 
in smuggling out of South America the 
first rubber-tree seeds, thus breaking the 
jealously-guarded Brazilian monopoly and 
paving the way for the vast British rubber 
plantations in the East. “I myself have 
not made a fortune,” he wrote. ‘‘ Though 
I procured the seed, the harvest has been 
garnered by others—but I had all the fun |” 
Now, at long last, this intrepid pioneer 
is to receive his well-earned reward. 


Short 
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THE FRIENDLY MOSQUITO 


By 
T. A. SHIELDS 


Mlustrated by H. PIFFARD 


Most people look on mosquitoes as unmitigated nuisances. The Author, however, owes his 
life to one, and here describes how it happened. 


recollections of twenty years ago. 

Since I happen to owe my life to a 
mosquito, I have a rather tender regard for 
the breed. 

My story began at the Siler Kiag Mine, 
in British Columbia. The “ shift-boss ’’ 
surprised Babe Kelly, Harry Plummer, and 
myself playing cards instead of mining, and 
instantly “ fired ’’ all three of us. 

Kelly and Plummer decided to cross 
into the States ; LT elected to remain in B.C. 
Down-town, after paying his bills, Kelly 
found himself short of cash. Could I lend 
him fifty dollars, he asked. He would return 
it to me under registered cover within thirty 
days. Thereupon I gave him fifty dollars 
which—luckily for me, as it turned out— 
he failed to repay as arranged. 

About a year later I found myself in 
Idaho, in the service of the Western Diamond 
Drill Company. We were engaged in boring 
prospect-holes in the old Amazon Mine, 
which the experts maintained still con- 
tained a vast body of hidden ore. The man 
in charge of the operations and two of the 
machinists lived up at the mine, but the 
other machinist and I lodged down in Little 
Rock, walking backwards and forwards to 
work. It meant a six-mile tramp night and 
morning; but then the town had billiard 
tables and other attractions, and we were 
both young and active. 


MOSQUITO droning about my bed- 
A room the other night stirred up 


At the end of the month my partner 
and I were put on the night-shift, and soon 
discovered that to sleep in the hotel by day 
was almost impossible. It was one of those 
flimsy structures where one could always 
smell what was doing in the kitchen and 
hear what was passing in the bar. 

One morning about ten-thirty an alter- 
cation in the latter woke me up. I was very 
tired, and tried hard to get to sleep again. 
The noise in the bar below had ceased, but 
somewhere in the room a mosquito droned 
like a sawmill. Rising wrathfully I swatted 
round with a towel. The droning ceased, 
and I turned in again, but presently the 
mosquito emerged from its hiding-place and 
sang once more. Thereupon I repeated the 
operation with the towel and returned to 
bed, only to be turned out again to chase 
that maddening insect. Finally an angry 
voice from the next room roared ; ‘* Cut out 
that darned racket ! ” 

The man’s voice, coming on top of the 
mosquito incident, thoroughly infuriated me 
—and anger is destructive of any attempt to 
sleep. Discovering this, I gave up the 
thought of slumber and, instead of going 
back to bed, put on my thinnest shirt and 
trousers and a pair of light shocs, and went 
downstairs. I mention the light clothing 
because it was the hottest day of the year. 

With a cheroot between my teeth I 
strolled down toward the station, which 
was at the foot of the street. A train was 
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just coming in from Spokane. I was walking 
aimlessly along the platform when my old 
friend Barry Plummer hailed me from a 
carriage window. 

‘Babe Kelly’s been searching the whole 
United States for you,” he said, after greet- 
ing me vociferously. ‘‘ He wants to pay you 
that fifty buck he borrowed.” 

“Where zs Kelly 2?” [ asked. 

“Down at Wallisville—at the Eagle 
Mine,” he replied. ‘ But you ought to see 
him quick, for he’s quitting there soon.” _ 

Before we could talk further the train 
moved off. There was another train, on a 
different track, ready to start for Watlis- 
ville. I was clad only in a shirt and 
trousers, and had but a solitary dollar in 
my pocket, but there was not time to run 
back to the hotel for a coat and more money. 
After paying for a single ticket to Wallisville, 
which was fifty miles distant, | had exactly 
five cents left, and with this [ bought a 
bad cigar. 

“No need to worry about money,” I told 
myself. ‘“ I shall have lots of it when Babe 
Kelly pays me the fifty dollars.” 

I arrived at Wallisville—a wooden 
station with a tin roof—about two o’clock. 
I was the only passenger to alight, and the 
operator appeared to constitute the whole 
staff at the station. 

““ When can I get a train back to Little 
Rock ? ” I inquired. 

“‘ There’s one at five o'clock,” he replied. 

Good enough, I thought. That would 
enable me to return in time to go on night- 
shift at seven. After scanning the surround- 
ing belt of mountains, however, I could see 
no indications of a mine. 

‘* Where is the Eagle Mine ?”’ I asked. 

“Up yar,” returned the man, point- 
ing to a gulch which looked a very long 
way off. 

“Some distance, isn’t it?’ IT asked. 

“Yeah. A goodish start,”’ he replied. 
“ Reckon about ten miles.””. With that he 
backed inside, out of the blinding sunlight, 
and closed the mosquito-door. 

I drank water at the well, and then set 
my face toward the mine. The gulch was 
abuzz with sunshine and mosquitoes. The 
wagon-road, which sprawled up the centre, 
lay inches deep in soft, alkali dust. Very 
soon this dust had eaten its way through 
my light clothing and was tormenting my 
skin. My shoes, too, were full of it. I 
searched both sides of the gulch for a spring 
or a stream, but there was no water any- 
where. By the time I had got half-way I 
would have cheerfully made Babe Kelly a 
present of the fifty dollars, or given it for a 
long, cool drink. 

Towards five o'clock I reached the mine, 
at the other side of the summit. There 
were, in fact, several big mines and a smelter. 
Some distance from the mines were a 
number of large, wooden buildings like 


hotels, in which were housed two or three 
thousand miners. Having found the 
boarding-house of the Eagle Mine, I went in. 

“Is Babe Kelly on the premises or in 
the mine?’ I inquired of a young man at 
a desk. 

“ Babe Kelly quit here this morning,’’ 
was the reply. 

“ Left the camp ?’’ I asked, in dismay. 

“Yes, sir; he pulled out south.” 

There was no more to be said. I went 
outside and strolled about the camp, hoping 
to see the face of someone [ knew. But all 
in vain; I knew nobody and nobody knew 
me. Indeed, my own mother would have 
been hard put to it to identify me. Covered 
with a mixture of sweat and dust, and burnt 
black by the sun, I looked a dirty and dis- 
reputable young tramp. 

At sundown I returned to the Eagle 
boarding-house. I felt desperately hungry. 


But how was I going to get a meal ? I had 
no money, and nobody knew I was hungry. 
Moreover, my pride was up in arms. I had 


never in my life been ‘‘ dead broke,”’ and I 
hated to make a song about it. 

If I had said to the first miner I met : 
“Listen to me, partner: I’m hungry and 
broke,”’ he would probably have taken me 
in and fed me. But, on the other hand, 
if I had explained: “ I’m a_ respectable 
young man from Little Rock. - I came here 
to collect a debt of fifty dollars from Babe 
Kelly, but Babe Kelly has vanished,"”’ he 
would have behaved differently. 

Eyeing me carefully and coldly, he 
would have replied: ‘‘ Nuthin’ doing, bo ! 
I’ve heard that tale before.’’” Miners resent 
the hobo’s plausible story on principle. 
They consider that the man who is 
“touched ”’ by a hobo is at the same time 
singled out as a‘ sucker and they object 
to being regarded as ‘ suckers.” 

Towards eleven o'clock at night I went 
into the pool-room, sat on a bench, and 
watched the play. I had eaten nothing 
for over sixteen hours and had gone ten 
hours without a smoke. Presently a big man 
with iron-grey hair strolled in and paused 
at the end of the table. He watched a few 
strokes and then went out again. 

“Who is that man?’ I asked of a 
miner who sat beside me. 

“That's the proprietor,’’ he replied. 

“ What’s his name ? ’’ I went on. 

“ Burke,’’ was the reply. 

The name had a good sound. I recol- 
lected having read how Edmund Burke had 
helped the poet George Crabbe—a rather 
ludicrous thing to remember, yet it gave 
me courage. I went beck to the man at 
the desk. 

“Where is Mr. Burke ?” I inquired. 

“In thar,” he replied, indicating a door 
at the far corner of the room. 

I walked boldly to the door and 
knocked. ‘Come in!” shouted someone 
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“*Say bo, how often have you put that yarn across?’ he asked.” 


inside. I opened the door, advanced a few 
paces, and halted. Burke was seated in 
a big rocking-chair; his wife and two 
daughters were sitting close by. The girls 
were both young, and very handsome. I 
felt the blood mounting to my dirty face ; 
then, with a muttered apology, I commenced 
backing out. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, boy ?”’ asked 
the big man. 

““Tt’s all right,’’ I said. 
you were alone.” 

‘‘Hyar; spit it out” he said. 
gals won't eat vou.” 

I stood in tne doorway hesitating, until 


“T thought 
“ The 


the mother once more invited me to 
come in. Then TI advanced and told 
Mr. Burke my story. He smiled broadly, 
looked at his wife and daughters, and then 
at me. 

““Say, bo, how often have you put that 
thar yarn across ?” he asked. 

“If you think for one moment that 
I've ever put that yarn across before, or 
that I shall ever try to put it across again, 
you’re mistaken,”’ I said, rather hotly. 

“I’m sure he is,’’ put in Mrs. Burke, 
sympathetically. 

“Tl bet your coat’s hidden not far 
away,” said Burke. “ And I reckon you 
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rubbed that muck on your face not far away 
either.” 

“All right,” I said angrily. “‘ Have it 
your own way,” and turned to leave the 
room. 

“Hold! Whatcha want me to do?” 
he asked. 

“IT wanted, without begging, to have 
supper and a bed and breaktast,”” I replied. 
“Vil send you the money immediately I 
get back to Little Rock.” 

“And how about your train-fare 
back ?”’ put in one of the women. 

“Oh, I can walk back!’’ I replied, 
recklessly. 

Burke stood up. “If you're genuine,” 
he said, ‘‘ you're the independentest cuss 
I've met in a long while. And if you're a 
hobo, you're the last word in that depart- 
ment. Come with me.”” 

I followed him to the desk. The three 
women got up and stood in the doorway 
of the room. Burke, with a peculiar grin 
on his big face, spoke to the clerk. 

“This young gentleman wants supper, 
bed, and breaktast, and he'll send us the 
money when he gits back to Li'l Rock,” 
he said. 

The clerk grinned ; the women chuckled; 
and Burke smiled at me and went back to 
the room. In all my life I never felt so small 
and mean. 

“Come along, bo,"’ said the clerk, and 
took me into a huge dining-room, where at 
least a dozen maids were laying tables 
for the next morning’s breakfast. ‘ This 
hyar young gen’leman wants supper, bed, 
and breakfast,’’ announced the clerk. 
“ An' he'll remit oncet he gits back to Li’l 
Rock.”’ 

The girls tittered; the clerk sniffed 
and left the room; and I sat down at the 
nearest table. This was by far the worst 
yet. The girls were watching me and some 
of them were exchanging sympathetic 
remarks. My appetite had already vanished. 

“What’ll you have to eat, sonny ?”’ 
asked a girl with flaming red hair and an 
Irish face. 

“Anything you like to bring me,” I 
replicd, without raising my eyes. 

She whispered that I was not to mind 
the other girls; that she had been “ on 
the rocks ’’ herself and knew what it meant. 
Then she went off and returned in due 
course with a vast beef-steak and the usual 
trimmings. Meanwhile I had washed my 
face and hands. Even: now, however, I 
cannot recollect the taste of that food. 
Whilst eating it I hung my head. If I raised 
my eves, I found the girls watching me 
intently. I experienced the feelings not of 
one beggar, but of twenty. 

Betore I left the table one of the Burke 
girls came in quietly and smiled at me. 
Then she slipped a dollar bill beside my 
plate. ‘Father sent that to pay your 


train-fare,’’ she said, and before I could 
either refuse or accept the money she had 
left the room. 

This was the last straw! I got up from 
the table and stood gasping for air. Then 
I did something which appeared supremely 
foolish at the time, but which always looked 
good to me afterwards. With the dollar 
bill fluttering between my fingers I stalked 
back to the room. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Burke,’’ I said loftily, 
“but [can’t accept the loan of this dollar. 
I’m sorry now that I accepted your meal. 
And I certainly can’t accept your offer of a 
bed. I'm going to start right now and walk 
back to Little Rock. I'll send you fifty 
cents for my supper immediately I get 
there.” 

Burke hesitated to take the dollar, but 
I put it on the table at his side and turned 
to leave the room. 

* Are you Irish ?”’ he called after me. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least,’ I 
teplied, stiffly. 

“I'm Irish, too,’’ he shouted. 

“ No, sit,”’ I said, half turning. ‘ You’re 
not. You may have been Irish once, but 
you've lost the first quality of the race— 
the art of feeding a stranger and making 
him feel at home!” 

With that I stalked out to the clerk 
and demanded the bill for my supper. The 
whole Burke family appeared in the door- 
way, and a number of the girls were gaping 
out from the dining-room. 

“Don’t give him no bill,” ordered 
Burke. 

‘All right,”’ I said, “ I'll send you half 
a dollar to-morrow.”’ I sat down on a bench, 
took off my socks, which were saturated 
with fine dust, and replaced the shoes on 
my bare feet. 

“ Going to hoof it fifty miles?” asked 
Burke. 

“Yes. It’s good for the soul,”’ I replied 
briefly, and struck out. 

It was midnight when I left the camp. 
Thirteen hours later I stumbled into my 
hotel in Little Rock. 1 had covered the 
last ten miles with difficulty, the heels being 
worn clean off my shoes. 

“Where were you last night ? ”’ asked 
the landlord, looking at me aghast. 

“Twas down at Wallisville,” I replied. 

“Haven't you heard what happened 
at the Amazon Mine?” he asked, with 
bulging eyes. 

“No; what happened ?”’ 

“When you didn’t turn up last night, 
the boss himself went on shift with your 
partner, and both of them were killed by a 
tall of rock.” 

The news proved to be only too 
true. But for that mosquito which had 
refused to let me fall asleep this trifling 
reminiscence would never have been 
written. 
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OUR SALVAGE JOB 


By 
“ONE WHO WAS THERE” 


Illustrated by W. E. WIGFULL 


Salvage, says the Author, offers the sailor his one chance in life to add to his hard-won 


pay. 


Here is the story of a plucky attempt at salvage which, though it did not succeed, 


shows how thoroughly well-earned salvage-money usually is. 


SALVAGE job offers the sailor the 
one chance in life to make a very 
welcome addition to his hard-won 
wages. To the layman, reading 

of large awards for successful salvage work, 
it seems like ‘‘ easy money,” but the follow- 
ing little history will show that, as a rule, 
such money is thoroughly well earned. 

The Geraldine Mary is a steamer of 
about eight thousand tons, specially built 
for the carriage of paper from Newfoundland 
to the United Kingdom. The navigable 
season is short, as the port of Botwood— 
where the paper is loaded—is usually closed 
by ice early in January, and does not o 
again, until about the following May. This 
being so, it is imperative that the vessel 
should make the maximum number of 
voyages during the open season. 

m the occasion of which I write she 
left Botwood for London on Oct. 20th 
1925, with passengers and about five 
thousand tons of paper. Continuous stormy 
weather augured badly for a speedy passage, 
and all hopes of that vanished when, on Oct. 
22nd, the wireless 
operator reported 
a message from 
the S.S.  Stikle- 
stadt, which was 
in distress about 
eighty miles to the 
eastward. 

Our wireless 
direction - finder 
enabled us to get 
the bearing of the 
‘lame duck,’’ 
and making all 
speed, we sighted 
her about five 
p-m., drifting and 
wallowing _help- 


gale of wind and rain did not make the 
situation any more cheerful. 

Radio messages were immediately 
exchanged, and we learnt that she was a 
steamer of ten thousand tons dead weight, 
bound from Norway to Newfoundland, and 
had broken her propeller-shaft about ten 
days before; since when she had been 
helplessly drifting, at the mercy of wind 
and sea. Various vessels had attempted to 
assist her, but had all failed owing to the 
almost unpre-edented succession of gales. 
Spite of this, we of the Geraldine Mary 
determined to make another attempt, and 
it was arranged between the captains that 
they should await daylight and _ better 
weather before commencing operations. 

The morning of the 23rd, however, 
brought an even stronger gale, with a 
heavier sea and violent squalls, and the 
Geraldine Mary had a dangerous task to 
keep her consort in sight and at the same 
time look after herself. 

All possible arrangements, however, 
were made fcr towing when the weather 


lessly ina heavy 
sea, while a hard 


The crippled Stiklestadt. 
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moderated. Heavy steel hawsers were 
ranged on deck, relieving tackles rove off, 
and ‘‘ messenger lines’’ prepared. These 
were fitted with floats at intervals of about 
thirty feet, the end of the line being made 
fast to an empty barrel, which we intended 
to float down to the helpless Stiklestadt 
directly the gale abated. 

The crippled steamer was drifting to 
the eastward at the rate of about forty 
miles a day, and Geraldine Mary had a hard 
task to keep in touch with her. Our decks 
were continually swept by heavy seas, 
men were constantly knocked down and 
gear swept away, while the frequent changes 
of course kept the Geraldine Mary standing 
on her head at one time, squatting on her 
tail the next, or rolling violently from side 
to side. Sometimes she tried to perform all 
three evolutions at once, to the vast dis- 
comfort of everybody on board ! 

When the morning of the 24th dawned, 
with the weather worse than ever, our 
captain exhausted a vocabulary painfully 
acquired in forty years of wandering over 
the Seven Seas, and still felt that he had not 
adequately expressed his opinion of the 
situation. Great newspapers were im- 
patiently waiting for the paper he carried ; 
the chances of another voyage before the 
freeze-up were becoming more and more 
remote; and there was still the Stiklestadt 
to reckon with. Altogether it was a most 
disheartening outlook, but there was no 
thought of giving up the unequal battle 
with the elements. 

Towards noon the weather improved 
somewhat and the Stiklestadt released a 
line attached to a barrel. When she had 
drifted about a hundred yards from this 
barrel, the Geraldine Mary was manceuvred 
in order to pick it up. Yachtsmen who 
know the difficulty of picking up a mooring- 
buoy in even a slight “ lop” will understand 
the skill and judgment required to place 
about twelve 
thousand tons of 
ship and cargo 
close enough to a 
barrel for men to 
grapple it in a 
heavy sea. 

Twice the 
attempt to hook 
the barrel failed, 
and then, as the 
rapid drift of the 
Stiklestadt drag- 
ged it out of 
reach, the whole 
evolution had to 
be performed 
again. This time 
we succeeded in 
getting the barrel 


cheers the line was passed along and secured 
to our six-inch Manila hawser, which was to 
drag our steel hawsers to the Stiklestadt. 
Just at the crucial moment, however, the 
vessels drifted apart, the line broke, and 
all our efforts were wasted ! 

The Geraldine Mary then steamed to 
leeward of the disabled ship and streamed 
her own barrel and floats, maintaining her 
position as well as possible in order to let 
the Stik/estadt drift down on the line. This 
was a position of great danger, for the 
crippled vessel drifted much faster than 
we did, and great care had to be exercised 
to avoid collision, which would have been 
disastrous to both of us. This attempt 
also failed, and as the gale was now blowing 
up again more strongly than ever, and night 
coming on, there was nothing for it but to 
wait for daylight before trying again. 

There followed another night of misery. 
Our steamer had to be hove to, and at 
midnight we received a radio message from 


our unlucky consort: ‘‘ Keep close to- 
night. The unres holding propeller ave 
broken.” 


Here was a nice mess if you like—a 
situation, to a sailor, full of tragedy! If 
the propellor could not be speedily secured 
again it might, threshing about in the heavy 
sea, tear the stern right out of the vessel 
and cause her to founder. In the fierce 
gale then blowing, with blinding sleet and 

ail, mountainous waves, and a pitch-dark 

night, the boats would have lasted just 
about as long as the proverbial snowball 
in Hades, and rescue would have been 
almost impossible. None of us had suicidal 
tendencies, and we fervently hoped that 
the worst would not happen, knowing as 
we did that in any case we should have tried 
to do our best. 

However, pluck and seamanship pre- 
vailed on board the St:k/estadt. The propeller 
was again secured, and disaster averted. 


aboard, and 
amidst mighty 


The Geraldine Mary. 


ww 


“The tiny cockleshell was in great danger 
of being swamped by the boiling sea.” 


On the 25th the violence of the weather 
prevented any attempt at connecting the 
steamers, and the weary task of keeping the 
Stiklestadt in sight occupied our attention 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

On the 26th the conditions seemed 
better, and an attempt was made by the 
Geraldine Mary to float a raft to the other 
ship. This succeeded up to a point, but then 


the raft got under the Stik/estadt’s bottom, 
Vou. uix.—3. 
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and could not be fished up. Once more we 
manceuvred for position, and, passing within 
fifty feet of the cripple, floated another line 
to her. By the eternal ‘' cussedness " of 
things this fouled her propeller and promptly 
broke ! 

However, wind and sea were going down 
all the time, and presently the S/iklestadt 
launched a boat containing four men, in 
charge of the second mate. A fine breezy 
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lad was that second mate! He “ gingered 
up” his men in splendid style, and when 
the stroke oar broke he whipped out a spare 
one and thrust it into the rower’s hands 
almost before the latter knew what had 
happened. I never saw anything done more 
smartly. 

Meanwhile, our steamer was kept close 
to windward in order to shelter the boat, 
and oil was pumped overboard to smooth 
the sea. Working like beavers, we got the 
line into the boat, and it reached the 
Stiklestad! safely. Once on board, however, 
the heavy rolling of the two v Is broke 
it again. It was heart-breaking ! 

Once more the Gerald:ne Mary ranged 
up alongside that ten-thousand-ton aggrega- 
tion of trouble—to leeward this time —and 
the young mate’s boat ran another line 
across. So close were the two vessels, rollin z 
and pitching in the heavy swell, that the 
tiny cockleshell was in great danger of beinz 
swamped by the boiling sea set up in the 
confined space, and there was a nerve- 
racking time till the ships were clear of one 
another and the boat safely on board again. 

Notwithstanding the danger of the 
situation, the captain of the Stklestadt, at 
his post on the bridge, found time to take 
off his cap and make a sweeping bow to 
our two lady passengers, who were eager]; 
watching the proceedings from the boat 
deck. This, by the way, led to a somewhat 
acrimonious argument as to whom the bow 
was meant for ! 

The relative position of the two steamers 
was maintainel long enough to admit of our 
steel hawser being passe successfully and 
shackled on to the anchor-cable of the 
Stiklestadt. With cheers and thankful hearts 
we saw the shackle-pin driven home and 
secured; then, with ninety fathoms of 
cable chain and a hundred and twenty 
fathoms of steel-wire hawser linking the two 
steamers, the difficult work of towing began. 
We were by this time about six hundred and 
fifty miles E.N.E. from St. John’s, having 
drifted about one hundred and fifty miles 
since first sighting the disabled steamer. 

Our hawsers were secured to three sets 
of bollards, with relieving tackles and 
Manila springs to ease the strain. The 
“nip” of the hawser was kept constantly 
lubricated in order to prevent chafing on the 
mooring-chocks. Speed was gradually in- 
creased, a course set for St. John’s, New- 
foundland, that haven of ninety per cent. of 
the ‘lame ducks ” in the North Atlantic, 
and a fair speed was maintained. 

A heavy swell was running and our 
unwieldy tow sheered about like a wild bull 


on the end of a rope. At times she was lost 
to sight in the hollows of the great seas; then 
the masthead lights would appear, followed 
by the coloured sidelights, red or green, as 
the vessel yawed wildly from side to side. 
But the hawsers held, and we ploughed 
doggedly on. 

On the 27th it began to blow hard again 
and one set of our bollards was broken. “All 
hands on deck,’’ was the order, and addi- 
tional ropes and tackles were applied to ease 
the strain on the remaining bollards. 

Meanwhile, down in the mess-room, 
gleeful officers tried to calculate their share 
of the salvage, and one pessimistic fellow 
incurred severe displeasure by suggesting 
that our salvage moncy would be treated as 
“unearned income ”’ for income-tax pur- 
peses ! Unearned ! Ye gods ! 

However, our joy was short-lived. At 
four a.m. on the 28th the gale increased to 
hurricane force, with hail-squalls and a 
mountainous sea. No headway could be 
made, and soon, to our dismay, the hawser 
parted at our stern. 

Released from the drag of the ten- 
thousand-ton weight behind her, the 
Geraldine Mary literally jumped ahead, bury- 
ing her nose deep in a huge sea which swept 
the decks and washed a motor-lifeboat right 
out of the choc Speed was quickly 
reduced and the steamer hove to. Within 
a few minutes we were fighting one of the 
worst gales experienced in many years. 

In reply to a radio message from us the 
captain of the Suklestadt reported that his 
ship was in no immediate danger. Our coal 
was now running short, and we were there- 
fore reluctantly compelled, after six and a 
half. days of heartbreaking labour and 
anxiety, to abandon our efforts. We made 
at our best speed for St. John’s, while the 
unfortunate Strklestadt resumed her weary 
drift to the eastward. Before we parted her 
captain sent us the following message: 
“Lam patient, but very sorry. 1 never expect 
a braver ship to a.sist me. Good-bye.” 

Tragic, but rather fine, wasn’t it ? 
Faced with a position of great danger and 
with food and water running short, in spite 
of reduced rations, and no hope of effective 
assistance for an indefinite time, the captain 
could still be ‘ patient, though very sorry.’ 

The luckless Stikledstat subsequently 
drifted fartherand farther across the Atlantic, 
driven eastwards by successive gales, but 
w finally towed safely into the Azores 
some two weeks later. When the full story 
cf her experiences is told 1 am sure it will 
prove to be a record of dogged endurance 
and gallant effort which will appeal to all. 
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GLACIAL wind blustered 
gely from the north, 
ice - Taden with invisible, 
piercing particles, a 
threat of the borea! winter scurrying in its 
wake. 

Asa Morrin, trapper, striding along 
through the timber towards his ‘“ home ”’ 
shack, paused to lift his face and sniff 
appreciatively at the freezing blast. The 
gusts, he noted, presaged snow and cold 
weather—exactly what he wanted. 

With the knowledge gained by many 
years of fur-catching in the Canadian 
North-West he had made early preparations 
for another season. His supplies were all 
stowed away; main shack and rest-huts 
along his “ line ’’ were all snug and storm- 
tight. Signs of fur were good—and he had 
got rid of Yorkten. 

Yorkten! As he strode on through the 
timber his thoughts went back to the man 
he had brought out from Edmonton with 
him. Even as early as the first portage 
out of McMurray, when they had been 
floating his supplies ‘‘down north,” the 
fellow had proved his worthlessness, and 
Morrin realized that he had made a mistake 
in allowing his good-nature to be imposed 
upon. Years of living in the unsettled 
spaces of the white north had only served 
to increase the trapper’s natural tolerance 
and kindliness toward his fellow-men ; and 
Yorkten had taken advantage of him. 

The two men had first met some six 
months before at a club-room in Edmonton, 
of which Yorkten had been part-owner. 
Then complaint had been made to the 
authorities that the club, instead of being 
a meeting-plate for men from the North, 
was nothing but a gambling joint—and 
crooked at that. 

Yorkten had singled out Morrin and, 
with a plausible tale about being afraid of 
being made a scapegoat by the police, had 
asked him to let him accompany him north 
for a season ; or at least until the authorities 
dropped awkward inquiries. The upshot of 
it was that Morrin had allowed the gambler 
to come with him. 

Sympathy! He had thrown pearls 
before swine in extending it to Yorkten. 
Well, he was finished with the fellow now | 
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Here is a grim tale from the Far North of 
Canada, showing how the inexorable Nemesis 
of the wilderness overtook a man and a beast — 
evildoers both. The names have been changed, 
but Mr. Tench is convinced that the story is 
absolutely authentic. He writes: “The main 
facts were supplied to me by a man whose 
veracity I have no reason to doubt, and I have 
reconstructed the details from our combined 
knowledge of the North. The affair took 
place some twelve hundred miles north of 
Edmonton, on the costes side of the Liard 
iver. 


Barely a week before Morrin had caught 
him in the act of trying to bribe Sam, his 
half-breed helper, to take him “ outside.” 
And the price Yorkten offered Sam was 
Morrin’s ‘‘ trade money,”’ some five thousand 
dollars, which he proposed to steal! Not 
that he would have allowed Sam to keep 
it; for Yorkten was “‘ flat broke’’ himself, and 
needed the cash to get to the States with. 
At McMurray, no doubt, the villain would 
have robbed the ‘‘ breed.” 

Morrin cursed himself disgustedly. for 
even thinking of the man. yy now he 
should be a couple of hundred miles away 
on his journey “ outside ”’ in charge of Sam. 
After his discovery he had ordered Yorkten 
away at once, and the breed had 
volunteered to escort him when Morrin 
explained that, as he was responsible for 
bringing him in, he must see him safely 
out again. 

Yet he would never forget the vindictive 
look on Yorkten’s face as Sam swung the 
birchbark canoe into the current. You 
think you've seen the last of me, don’t you, 
Morrin ?”’ he yelled. ‘‘ Well, you’ve got 
another guess comin’. I’m not headin’ 
back to town busted when you’ve got a 
fat roll!” 

Presently the trapper broke from the 
shelter of the evergreens and halted at the 
edge of the clearing where stood the ‘‘ home ”’ 
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shack. For a moment he stood like a 
weather-beaten statue, scanning the scene ; 
then he strode toward the log building. 

As he crossed the clearing Morrin 
lifted his eyes to the stovepipe sticking out, 
mastlike, through the sod of the roof, but 
the wisp of smoke he sighted did not cause 
him to slacken his stride. Probably some 
stray wayfarer had taken advantage of the 
code of the woods and made himself at home 
during the owner’s absence. Rifle in hand, 
the trapper pushed open the slab door and 
entered. 

At first, in the gloom of the one-window 
cabin, he could not make out the features 
of the man who rolled to his feet as he 
re-closed the door. Then he saw it was 
Sam, the half-breed he had sent on a 
thousand-mile journey with Yorkten. As 
he shook hands he wondered what was wrong. 
Where was Yorkten, and why had Sam 
teturned so soon? The breed quickly 
enlightened him. 

“‘By cripes, Asa,” he said, peering 
anxiously into his friend’s face. ‘‘ I’m glad 
you're all right! That feller yuh sent me 
mith: is loose in the woods, and he’s gotta 

un!” 
daa What happened ? ” snapped Morrin. 

The breed crossed to the solitary 
window. ‘“ Yuh come ’ere an’ tak’ a look,” 
he said. The trapper strode to his side, 
whereupon the breed lifted a hand to his 
coarse, dark hair. 

““Yuh feel there, eh ?”’ He flinched as 
the white man’s fingers touched a jagged 
half-healed scar. ‘‘ Pretty good hurt, eh ?” 

“ Jove! Sam; I'll it is. It’s bled 
some, too,” Morrin sympathized, noticing 
for the first time that his companion’s 
buckskin shirt and jacket were all dis- 
coloured. ‘ Let’s hear about it while I 
fix you up.” With these words the trapper 
fetched his emergency kit and conimenced 
to dress the wound. 

“Well, by cripes,” began the breed, 
flinching again at the bite of the antiseptic. 
‘That feller Yorkten sure is a skunk. 
Know what he did? Nex’ day after we 
leave ‘ere he start to talk again ‘bout your 
roll. Said it was no good hittin’ town 
without money; said we ought to sneak 
back ‘ere an’ get it an’ go fifty-fifty. Mebbe 
shoot yuh, so the Mounties know nuthin’. 
I tol’ ‘1m to go to h——. T’en he grab my 
gun from floor of canoe an’ tell me to turn 
back. I tell ‘im we go to McMurray. He 
don’t say nuthin’ more, but just shoot. 
I fell out of boat. Guess he mebbe t’ought 
he finish me, eh ? By cripes!” 

A surge of cold passion racked Morrin 
from head to toe as his companion finished. 
A half-breed Sam might be, but he was a 
man, and the kind of a friend the White 
North makes. For Mortin’s sake Sam had 
stared into the deadly muzzle of a Winchester 
and told the miscreant behind it to go to 


blazes! For a moment the trapper could 
not speak ; he just reached fur Sam's hand 
and gripped it silently. Then his thoughts 
reverted to Yorkten. 


The skunk! After all he had done for 
him! No; skunk was too mild a term. 
Wolverine! That was it. Gluttonous, 


malignant, treacherous; ready to kill and 
destroy to satisfy hisown greed. Wolverine! 
Morrin turned the term over in his mind— 
it suited Yorkten so exactly. The North 
woods harbour only one beast which will 
kill for the sake of killing, destroy for the 
sake of destroying, rob for the sake of 
robbing. That animal is the wolverine 
or glutton—the brute the natives call 
carcajou, or devil. The trapper dreads meet- 
ing it, but when he dues he shoots without 
scruple. 

“Sam,” Morrin laid a hand on_ his 
friend’s shoulder and stared intently into 
the dusky features. ‘Sam, if you saw a 
wolverine, what would you do ? ” 

“Eh?” the breed was startled. ‘‘ Why, 
Asa, by cripes, I'd shoot ‘im. Quick, too.’ 

Morrin hesitated. Something inside 
him tried to hold back what he wanted to 
say. After all, Yorkten was a fellow-man. 
But was he? A man who would rob and 
kill those who had befriended him was 
entitled to no consideration. The code of 
the wilderness called for stern retribution. 

There were other cabins between 
Morrin’s “ line ”’ and the “ outside.’’ Every 
one of them had its door on the latch for 
the benefit of chance wayfarers. He, 
Morrin, had brought this fellow in, and it 
was partly his fault that the villain was 
now loose in the woods, desperate and 
armed. Yorkten, he reflected, had food 
and a canoe, but in a week or two the 
waterways would be closed by ice. Still, 
if the fellow continued on his way to 
McMurray he should make it before freeze- 
up. But if he had of continued on his 
way; if he was determined to get money 
first— what then ? 

Morrin stopped his worrying and turned 
to the wondering breed. 

“Sure thing, Sam; we'd all shoot a 
wolverine if we saw one,” he said. ‘ Yet 
we had one right here in this cabin and we 
let him get away on us.” 

“I don’t getcher,” replied the breed, 
looking puzzled. Patiently Morrin set out 
to explain. 

“A carcajou’s a regular devil, isn’t he ? 
He'll kill and rob our traps, break into our 
shacks and caches, raise Cain all round, eh?” 

The breed nodded assent. 

“Know why he does that ? Because 
he’s so greedy and evil-minded he can't 
help it. He's just made that way. And you 
know as well as I do, Sam, that if a wolverine 
makes up his mind he wants something 
he’s going to get it, in spite of everything, 
isn't he 2?” 
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een the breed nodded. 
“Well, then, old-timer,” finished the 
trapper. ‘‘ That’s what the Yorkten feller 


is—a wolverine. He’s aiming to fill his 
pockets before he hits McMurray.” 

‘* By cripes!’’ Sam stared admiringly 
at his white friend. ‘‘ Yuh sure dope things 
out so’s a feller can un’erstan’ ! uh want 
me to take another gun, foller Yorkten, 
an’ kill ‘im?’ All eagerness, he lurched 
to his feet. 

‘““No, Sam; not quite that. We've 
got the Mounties to think of. What we’ve 
got to do is to pass the word along, clear 
to McMurray, that there’s a sort of human 
wolverine travelling the river. It’s up to 
me either to catch him or see that he gets 
outside.” 

“I getcher now,” said the breed. ‘‘ But 
if we can’t catch him we can shoot, eh ?”’ 

Morrin hestiated. This half-tamed 
giant before him was only too anxious to 

lant a bullet in the man who had wounded 
im. But somehow Morrin couldn’t let him 
do that. 

‘‘No, Sam; not unless he shows fight. 
And now, let’s eat.” 


“* By cripes,” said Sam. ‘ If I do meet 


that feller 1 hope he wants ter fight. But 
say, Asa; what about yuh? Yuh stay 
here, eh ?” 

“Sure!” Morrin yanked the frying 


pan from the stove. ‘I'll stay here and 
watch my stuff. It’s no use stringing a 
line when a wolverine’s on the rampage. 
But somehow I don’t think Yorkten will 
rob traps. It’s coin he wants.” 

‘That's right,” agreed Sam. “ Carcajou 

will eat an’ tear up every fox or marten yuh 
catch. Yorkten won’t do that, even if he 
gets back here. No use trappin’ when 
there’s real carcajou loose—-not till yuh 
get ’im.”’ 
‘ “Or he gets yuh,” added the trapper. 
“Remember that feller up near Big Wind 
last year? By all the signs of what was 
left of him a wolverine sure got him.” 

“ Carcajou’s bad medicine all right,” 
agreed Sam. 

“Waal, Sam,” said Morrin presently, 
when the meal was over. ‘' Guess I’m 
lucky he didn’t get away with my roll. 
Maybe we’ll never hear of him again.” 

‘“Mebbe so.” The breed rose to his 
feet and stretched out a huge hand. “I 
feel good again now, Asa; guess I’ll hit out. 
Yuh keep a-watchin’ for trouble till I get 
back. So-long!"’ 

And, silently as a wraith, he disappeared 
into the trees. 

For some time after Sam had departed 
Morrin busied himself outside the shack. 
It was, beginning to freeze hard, he noted, 
and one of his tasks was that of drenching 
the trunk of a huge tamarack with water. 
Some of the water trickled down to the 
ground, but much of it turned to ice before 


it fell far. That was what the trapper 
wanted ; he was ice-sheathing the tree in 
which he had ‘‘cached” most of his 
supplies. 

He had done this every evening for the 
past week, and the result of his efforts was 
a two-inch coating of frozen water. His 
cache was safe from animal robbers of the 
climbing breed. Some of the jacket would 
melt each day until the fall gave way to 
winter proper, and till then he would have 
to throw water after dark each evening. 
Winter, however, was very close at hand. 

At the doorway of his cabin he halted 
to scan the tamarack-shrouded clearing, 
and as he did so he raised a hand to shield 
his eyes from the moon-rays. Something 
else, a nocturnal wanderer, also shaded its 
eyes, with a gesture almost human, as it 
squatted on powerful haunches fast inside 
the shelter of the woods. Had Morrin been 
able to see the unseen watcher he would 
not have turned and entered his shack 
so complacently. For only one creature of 
the North woods shades its eyes with a paw— 
the carcajou, the devil. 

For a full half-hour that silent observer 
squatted without movement, its pig-like, 
yellow eyes terrifying in their cold bale- 
fulness, glittering with lust and greed—and 
the desire to kill. Then their owner dropped 
to four paws and slowly ambled towards 
the tamarack, stopping now and again to 
rear up and, with paw-shaded eyes, glare 
at the abode of hated man. 

In the light of the moon, halfway 
across the clearing, the beast’s full size 
was revealed. lour-and-a-half feet 
it stretched from the tip of its vicious 
snout to the incongruous brush reaching 
to the ground from its rear. Two hundred 
pounds it weighed if an ounce ; a wolverine 
amongst wolverines. From the tremen- 
dously powerful forelegs there curved claws 
capable of ripping anything in halves ; 
its hindquarters bunched with muscle. 

Quietly, unafraid yet cautious, it moved 
towards the man-protected tamarack. 
Instinct, or what it had seen, told it that 
in those far-flung branches there was foud 
—or at least something to tear, and rip, 
and bite. 

Reaching the tree the creature tried to 
climb up, but the sheath of ice would not let 
its claws reach wood. In baffled fury the 
beast tore ferociously at the roots, flinging 
huge clods of frozen earth skyward. Then, 
somewhere among the trees, a fox yapped. 
Forgotten was the cache as the forest swal- 
lowed up the carcajou gone to pursue its 
lawful prey. Meanwhile, in his shack, 
Morrin slept the sleep of a wearicd man. 

Dawn found the trapper rolling out, 
thoroughly refreshed with his night's rest. 
As_ he slipped on his pack preparatory to 
making a trip along his “ line’ he smiled 
to himself over his outburst of the day 
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“Stopping now and again to rear up and, with paw-shaded eyes, glare at the 
abode of hated man.” 


before. All the same, he reflected, he had 
done the right thing in sending Sam to try 
and locate Yorkten. If the fellow had stuck 
to canoe and river in a legitimate desire to 
get ‘ outside,’ then Sam would not over- 
take him, and there would be no harm done. 

If, on the other hand, Yorkten had 
deserted the water, then the chances of the 
two men meeting were remote. Anyway, 
Sam would tell the other trappers in the 


district about the fellow, and if any of them 
ran across the gambler they would see that 
he was safely escorted to McMurray. Mean- 
while, all was snug around the camp, and 
there was no need to stick to the cabin when 
there was work to do afield. é 

Had Morrin taken a look at his cache 
before he started out he might have changed 
his mind; but the bare ground left no 
tracks of the nocturnal prowler, and appa- 
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rently all was well. But a wolverine never 
gives up, as Morrin himself had said—and 
the trapper was away one night and two 
days. 

Chilled to the bone by the rapidly- 
changing weather and leg-weary from his 
fifty miles of travel, Morrin returned on the 
evening of the second day—to find chaos. 

From the fringe of the clearing he 
sighted his shack—and the door swung 
wide open! Snapping back the hammer of 
his Winchester, he crossed the few remaining 

ards at arun. The cabin’s solitary room 
looked as if a tornado had swept it. 
Blankets and clothing were torn to shreds ; 
pots and pans had been crushed as if by 
some giant hand. The stove was upset ; 
the bunks and the food-cupboards were 
splintered. 

Cursing furiously, Morrin searched for 
tracks. There was no mistaking the broad 
footmarks on the earthen floor. Wolverine ! 
If further proof was needed a gaping hole 
in one corner furnished it—the buckskin bag 
containing his ‘“‘ trade money ”’ had been 
dug up and taken away! The hard-beaten 
earth had been. hacked and scooped away by 
something working with Nature’s tools. 
Only one animal of the frozen spaces would 
take away things useless to it—the carcajou. 

Lighting the lantern which, because it 
had been hanging out of reach, had not been 
destroyed, Morrin ran to his cache. Thank 
goodness! The ice-sheathed trunk had con- 
tinued fo resist the beast’s efforts to climb it. 
The trapper swung a line over a limb and 
swarmed up for fresh supplies. 

He couldn’t trail the fiend in the dark- 
ness, but he vowed by all his gods he would 
get him to-morrow. Savagely, as best he 
could, the trapper repaired the damage to 
his cabin and prepared a meal. Evidently 
his luck was clean out. As if the trouble with 
Yorkten hadn’t been enough, he was now 
to be cursed with a wolverine ! If he couldn’t 
trail the beast on the morrow he would have 
to pull up all his traps before the animal 
got ahead of him. 

Ere turning in Morrinspent another half- 
hour in drenching the trunk of the tamarack. 
From the shadows, all unseen, gleaming 
eyes flickered in paw-shaded, baleful interest. 

Burning with vengeful desire, Morrin 
tolled up in fresh blankets, vowing, as his 
eyes closed, that he would get Mister 

aycajou to-morrow for sure. 

But the elements also played a strong 
hand in the game betwixt trapper and 
robber. Even as Morrin slept, while a lum- 
bering beast prowled the clearing once more 
and vented its hate on the cache, scudding 
snow-clouds banked before the face of the 
moon. The wild-dwellers snugged down in 
lair and den as blizzard-flung snow ripped 
out of the north. Even the wolverine snarled 
ifs demoniac way to its far-away retreat— 
for the wild things know when to lie low. 


When dawn greyed the Northland 
Morrin rose, pulled on outer clothing and 
stepped outside. He reeled as the full fury 
of the wind struck him, and scanning the 
snow-covered tundra, realized with hot 
resentment that until the wolverine came 
back again he could not trail it. But that 
the beast would come back again he know 
only too well. 

For a_ full coenty 1our hours the 
blizzard yelled its spite, shrieking in fiendish 
fury. Then it moaned away, leaving the 
uncharted wilderness feet deep in snow. 
But the cold remained, a cold which eats 
into the very vitals of a man. 

Morrin, well fed and clothed, inured by 
years of exposure, had nothing to fear from 
the icy temperature. He couldn't stand 
further inaction, he decided ; he would take 
a run round his “line.” He would leave 
something for Mr. Glutton, though, in case 
he called during his absence. 

The trapper was thoroughly familiar 
with the habits of the wolverine ; he knew 
that in all the White North there dwells no 
animal harder to trap. Endowed with 
almost superhuman cunning, the beast can 
never be caught in a steel trap. But wol- 
verines will not travel in the daytime, so it 
was up to him to beat the brute over his 
“line ’’ before it robbed him of captured 
fur or tore his traps loose and concealed 
them. 

Curse the beast ! His hatred of the fur- 
covered demon, shared by all trappers, 
hardened him to preparing the trap his 
nature revolted against. Poison! It was a 
low trick, but one had to resort to it at 
times. 

From his food cupboard Morrin re- 
moved everything but a tin of salt, a hunk 
of bacon, and a can of syrup. These three 
items of food he heavily impregnated with 
strychnine. He knew quite well that he 
could have left all of them at the foot of the 
tamarack and the wily carcajou would never 
have touched them, for it would not worry 
about things which it did not have to 
scheme and struggle to reach. 

The unwritten code of the woods com- 
pelled the trapper to issue notice of a poison- 
trap and so, with a splinter of wood and 
charcoal paste, he scrawled on the parch- 
ment-like hide of a weasel a rough skull and 
crossbones and five words: ‘‘ Poison! 
Don’t touch this food!’ Fastening this to 
the door of the cupboard, he set forth on 
his rounds. The next move lay with the 
wolverine ! 

All that day, Morrin snow-shoed his 
way along his “‘ line.” Each trap he came to 
he sprung and carefully removed the bait. 
If the wolverine followed him that night 
it would find nothing but cold steel on 
which to vent its spite. If, instead, the 
brute paid another visit to the shack, then, 
when he returned, he would find a plain 
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trail leading to its den—for a stricken beast 
will always struggle to reach its lair to die. 
And Morrin was convinced in his own mind 
that the pouch containing his “‘ trade money” 
had been carried away by the wolverine, 
for he had found no other tracks. A plain 
trail to his money ! The thought caused the 
trapper to smile grimly. 

Fushing on at his best pace, Morrin 
reached the end of his “ line” that night, 
and at dawn next day started on the 
return trip. 

As he plugged along, he carefully 
searched for ‘‘ glutton’ tracks, but saw 
none. No longer was the virgin mantle of 
snow unsullied, however ; the carpet of snow 
was marked in all directions by the paws 
of the wilderness-dwellers. Once he had 
got rid of the carcajou, the trapper decided, 
the season would be a profitable one. 

Of wolf tracks there were none; the 
packs were still trailing the Barren Lands 
caribou and would not appear to rob his 
traps for some months. All he had to do to 
ensure a rich harvest of fur was to get rid 
of the wolverine—just one beast, for there 
would not be another carcajou within a 
fifty-mile stretch. ; 

‘Thinking the matter over, Morrin 
recalled instances he had known where men 
had lost in their fight with wolverines. 
Sometimes the wild beasts had evaded all 
efforts to poison or shoot them. With 
diabolical cunning they had kept out of 
sight, despite frantic attempts to trail them. 
Always, however, they had left death and 
destruction in their wake. Sometimes, by 
destroying all a trapper’s food, they had 
forced him to quit his claim and head for 
fvod and shelter. : 

In one instance Morrin knew of, a 
carcajou had actually killed a man—pre- 
sumably as he slept. There was one good 
thing: the huge carcajous of the North 
were extremely rare; if he succeeded in 
wiping this one out then he would be all 
right. 

So centred were the trapper’s thoughts 
upon the beast that he had completely for- 
gotten Yorkten. He was not gifted with the 
power of ‘second sight,’” and so, as he 
neared his cabin, with dusk floating through 
the timber, he knew nothing of a cold, 
starved, fear-crazed man staggering with 
tired steps in the same direction on the 
newly-formed ice along the river’s edge. 

Morrin did not know, moreover, that 
from the south a squat, ugly, tremendously 
powerful beast, with the strength of three 
men in its short curved forelegs, was slowly 
umbering its way towards his cabin. 
Ignorant, of these things, the trapper did 
not increase his pace; had he done so he 
might have prevented the tragedy which 
occurred before the moon was an hour old 
that night. The Nemesis of the Northland 
was abroad ! 


Towards the shack in the clearing headed 
two men and a beast—but the animal got 
there first. It surveyed, from paw-shrouded 
eyes, the scene the dim moonlight revealed 
—the deserted shack, the fringe of con- 
cealing timber; then it grumbled its 
destructive way to the cache in the 
tamarack. 

With all its evil strength it assailed that 
ice-protected trunk, but the slippery surface 
resisted its iron-like claws. Baffled, snarling 
aloud its fury, the carcajou rolled towards 
the shack. Then it suddenly scuttled for 
shelter as a ghastly figure staggered up 
from the river. 

The beast saw the man, but the man 
did not notice the beast. A horrible sight 
Yorkten presented as he strained frost- 
rimmed eves to find the shack. 

No rifle or food-pack or blanket-roll 
hung from his shoulders—only a small 
buckskin pouch, tied to his coat with heavy 
thongs. His hands were bare and gleamed 
ghastly white—evidence of the effect of 
terrific cold upon bare skin. His face wore the 
dreadful grey pallor of frostbite. As he 
staggered towards the shack his feet clumped 
as if they were made of wood and did not 
belong to his legs. 

The buckskin pouch—Morrin’s trade 
money—represented a small fortune. Aban- 
doning the canoe after shooting Sam, he 
had risked everything a few days before to 
come back and steal the wallet—and now 
he realized, for the first time in his life, that 
money is not always an aid. He did not 
know, of course, that the wolverine had 
effectually covered his tracks, so that 
Morrin suspected thé animal of -the: theft 
and not him. ae Tiao ‘A 

Heavens ! What he had goné through 
during the last three days since-the-blizzard 
had overtaken him on his way ‘ outside ”’ 
How was he, a town-bred man,-to-know that 
even in the coldest of weather the’ Northern 
rivers contain “ airholes ”’ ? He had fallen 
through one of these death-traps and, in his 
desperate struggles to get out, had lost food- 
pack, rifle, and blanket-roll. Once: free of 
the ice, he had been faced with two alterna- 
tives : to return to Morrin and make a clean 
breast of things, or to head south and take 
a chance of striking a post or a trapper’s 
cabin. He had chosen the former. 

Perhaps Morrin, skilled Northerner as 
he was, would be able to do something for 
his frosted feet and hands. Although they 
had hurt at first there was no feeling at all 
in them now, and that meant danger. 

Food, warmth, rest—those were the 
things he wanted to put him to rights! A 
last floundering rush, and the wretched man 
crashed open the door and stumbled into 
the shack. 

From the shadow of the timber 
murderous eyes watched his entrance. The 
man’s actions told the sagacious animal that 


“The room looked as if a tornado had swept it.” 
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he was not to be feared. The.urge to destroy 
surged through the wolverine’s brain, and 
slowly it moved towards the hut. 

Meanwhile, inside the shack, Yorkten, 
fumbling around with frozen hands, tried 
to find matches and get a fire going. In the 
blackness of the interior he could not know 
that the cabin was practically stripped bare, 
excepting for the baits left for the wolverine. 
Failing to discover what he sought, he gave 
up the search, and clumped, whimpering, 
to a bunk, where he flung himself down, 
praying for Morrin’s speedy return. 

In his pain and weakness he did not 
see or hear the furry beast which presently 
entered the hut ; he did not hear the splinter- 
ing of wood as the animal made straight for 
the food cupboard and ripped it free of its 
fastenings. He did not hear the tearing of 
powerful jaws at a hunk of poisoned bacon. 

Sheer, stark torture gripped the man— 
and a few seconds later sheer, stark torture 
gripped the beast. The animal, however, 
was spared remorse and mental anguish ; 
it knew only instinct. 

Madly it rolled and roared as the 
strychnine bit at its vitals, becoming 
momentarily more ferocious. Something 
told it that the awful pain was caused by its 
hated enemy, man. A few feet away, it 
realized, a man lay helpless. Gathering 
together its waning strength, the brute 
hurled itself upon the bunk—a raging, 
tearing, biting incarnation of savagery.* 

A ghastly medley ensued, accompanied 
by a devil’s-chorus of noise that made 
Morrin, now within two hundred yards of 
his home, tear off his heavy pack, snap 
back the hammer of his Winchester, and 
run toward his shack. Evidently the 
wolverine had returned, eaten the bait, and 
was now roaring round in its death agonies ! 

At the open door of his cabin, rifle at 
the ready, the trapper halted. He could 
see nothing in that dark interior, and all 
he could hear was animal growls. He 
knew of no need to enter the death-filled 
shack and face a dangerous beast; it 
would soon be over. 

Tense moments passed, and then the 
growling died down, leaving only a faint 
moaning. A moment later the wolverine 


* In the gathering of Northerners where my informant 
told his stery an argument started as to whether a wolverine 
could and would kill a man, Two men cited instances. In 
one case a trapper heard a noise on the roof of his hut, 
climbed up to investigate, and had his head nearly torn off 
by a lurking carcajou. “In the other a hunter surprised a 
wolverine in his shack, and in the subsequent fight in the 
darkness the brute disembowelled him. All present agreed that 
the walverine is the most fiendishly cunning and murderous- 
dispositioned animal in the Northern woods.—THE AuTHUR. 


dragged itself painfully across the door sill. 
Forgetting, as the tempting target presented 
itself, his plan to trail the beast to its lair 
and recover his money, Morrin raised his 
rifle and fired. Three times the Winchester 
roared ; then the carcajou sagged lifeless— 
but the moans from within the hut continued ! 

Hardly able to believe his ears, a 
strange dread clutching at his heart, Morrin 
stiffened as he strained his ears. Surely 
the sounds were human ! 

To the book that tells everything to the 
trained woodsman—the track-covered snow 
—the trapper dropped his eyes. Heavens ! 
the footprints of a man! Leaping over the 
prostrate beast, the trapper entered the 
shack. A few seconds of fumbling and he had 
the lantern lighted. Hardened as he was, 
Morrin staggered back aghast from the 
mangled figure lying on the bunk. 

“Who are you?” he cried, bending 
over the moaning shape. 

“Yorkten,”” came the reply in a faint 
whisper. 

“ You didn’t eat the bacon ? ’”” 

“No,” breathed the gambler. 
animal got me. I’m goin’ ss 
trailed away into silence. 

Gently Morrin raised the still form to 
see if life remained, and as he did so he 
recognized the buckskin pouch—the stolen 
“trade money!” Removing it, he let 
the dead man drop back. His eyes filled 
with pity, he gazed from man to beast. 
Evil-doers both, they had drawn down upon 
them the implacable justice of the North. 


“* Some 
The voice 


And now just a few words in anticipation 
of the criticisms of armchair sceptics. 
Some folks, I know, thinking of the won- 
drously-efficient Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, will ask : ‘‘ What had the Mounties 
to say to all this ?’’ Well, the North is a 
vast, desolate country, guarded by a mere 
handful of police, and it is impossible for 
them to make a thorough investigation of 
every death that occurs. 

There is no smoke without fire, even 
in the North, and the police usually know 
when to set their machinery to work and 
when to leave things alone. In a case of 
this kind a report from the trapper, if he 
was known and trusted by the Mounties, 
would be sufficient to satisfy them. There 
were two R.C.M.P. troopers present when 
my informant told his story, and neither 
of them doubted his word. 

“Well,” commented one of them. 
“Yorkten only got what was owing to 
him! What good would it have done if 
our fellows had followed up the case ? ”” 


Rodwell’s wonderful car, which was always in difficulties, and yet did yeoman service. 
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Working amongst the savages of the Sura, Angas, and other primitive tribes of Northern 


Nigeria, 
tration in this remote corner of the Empire. 


Mr. Barkas recently produced a film founded upon the history of British Adminis- 
In the face of seemingly insuperable difficulties 


of language, religion, and inter-tribal enmity he succeded, with the sanction and assistance 
of the Government, in persuading these picturesque people, many of whom are cannibals, 


to enact incidents of their own history before the “magic eye” of his camera. 


In these 


exclusive articles Mr. Barkas tells the full story of the undertaking, illustrating his narrative 
with a number of remarkable photographs. 


TIJ.—(Conclusion.) 


O chronicle of this adventure would 
be complete without a few words 
on the subject of the “ Overland ” 
car—a battered old museum piece 

with wooden wheels and a tattered remnant 
of a hood flying in the breeze—which the 
ubiquitous Rodwell had obtained from 
we-never-knew-where. The engine, he 
assured us, was in perfect condition, and he 
walked around the car and patted it 
affectionately. 


In time it became the pride of his life— 
his every spare moment was spent in its 
service. Any time ‘‘ Roddie ’’ was missing 
one just had to stroll in the direction of the 
mud hut which served as our garage and 
call his name, whereupon one would hear 
an answering bellow, thick with engine 
oil and cotton waste. 

On approaching, one would find the 
car supporting one or two of the ‘‘ Georges” 
in various attitudes of idle curiosity, with 
perhaps a couple more lying on their 
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stomachs faithfully hanging on to some 
vital part of the engine’s anatomy, while 
“ Roddie,” to the accompaniment of sul- 
phurous language, bemoaned the stupidity 
of the Georges, the ‘‘cussedness ” of the 
so-called chauffeur, and the entire structure 
and organism of motor-cars in general. 

After trying a long succession of 
native drivers of increasing incompetence, 
he gave it up, and resolved to drive the 
Overland himself, though he had never 
previously driven a car at all. We shall 
never cease to marvel at his temerity in 
careering along the boulder-strewn bush 
tracks, across crazy culverts and_ rickety 
wooden bridges, “with sometimes five 
European passengers, and as many as four 
native stowaways clinging to the mudguards. 

Poor old car! She ended her glorious 
career by literally falling to pieces, but while 
she lasted she served us well. True, at 
no time did she ever start on the handle— 
in fact, there was no handle until Rodwell 
“ scrounged ’’ a picce of piping and manu- 
factured one for himself—and her starting-up 
was always accompanied by loud appeals to 
“give her a push.” The word “ tura,” 
indeed, which is the Hausa equivalent of 
“push” became a catch-word, and gave 
rise to the Big Joke of the expedition. 

One day we were appealing to some of 
the boys of the Angas tribe to give the car 
a start when Miss Webb, who was sitting 
in the back of the car, suddenly shouted 
for an ‘‘ Angas Tura.” 

Perhaps it was the heat. 
has been forgiven. 

On the coast it is seldom that the native 
servants know their masters by their own 
names, which are to them often unpro- 
nounceable. Instead, when they have had 
a chance of sizing up their employers and 
marking their little mannerisms or charac- 
teristic points, they give them a Hausa 
name which follows them through their 
career in Africa. 

. Miss Webb, who had control of the 
domestic economy of the rest-house, was 
named ‘‘ Uwar Gida'’—the mistress or 
mother of the house. As time went on, and 
life became more complicated in the throes 
of production, she was given an alternative 
name, which meant “ the frowning one.” 

Rodwell, who has developed a_ per- 
manent stoop owing to peering through 
cameras from a very early age, was 
immediately christened “ Mai-doro ’”’—the 
owner of the stoop. This name remained 
with him all the time, though the cognomens 
of the rest of us underwent several changes. 

My own set of names amounted almost 
to a condensed life-history. In the first 
blush of energetic enthusiasm I was called 
“‘ Mai-yanga,” the owner of the swagger— 
an appellation suffered with rather mixed 
feelings. When things began to hum and 
it was discovered that there were very few 


Anyhow, she 


moments of the day when I was able to 
take my ease, I became “ Sarikin Aiki ’’— 
the king of the work. 

Finally, when the boys saw the multi- 
tudinous anxieties of my job and realized 
that I had no use whatever for their artful 
little subterfuges to avoid and postpone 
the things I ordered them to do, I received 
the name of ‘‘ Sha-wiya ’’—" he who drinks 
trouble.” 

Haddon Mason’s length of limb at first 
earned him the name of “ Dogo ’—the long 
one. Later on he had a name meaning 
“The lazy one who sits under the tree” 
owing to the fact that during production he 
sought the shade on every possible occasion 
in order to preserve his make-up. 

Miss Cowley became ‘ Mai-kyau,” the 
owner of beauty, and Mr. Fox (who played 
the “heavy villain ’’) received the name of 
“Dan Sofo,” meaning roughly “ the old 
man,”’ owing perhaps to a placid geniality 
which he is fortunate enough to possess 
and which in the minds of the Hausas 
argued a venerable age. 

Living as we did in the very heart of 
the Hausa country we had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the Pagan at-home. 
After dinner on our less busy evenings we 
usually strolled down to the Hausa village 
in a body to watch the children dancing in 
the moonlight, to the accompaniment of a 
monotonous nasal wail, or to see the scribes 
and learned men seated outside their mud 
huts discoursing and telling stories to groups 
of respectful listeners. 

On one occasion great excitement was 
roused by the visit of a travelling Dodo 
man who executed wild dances every evening 
in the village square. He wore a hideous 
mask with two holes for his eyes, and a 
most voluminous circular gown. After 
performing all manner of weird contortions 
he would start to revolve on one foot at a 
marvellous speed, causing his gown to fly 
out waist high. . 

He would continue this whirling almost 
indefinitely, until it made one giddy to 
watch him. He had with him two satellites 
who crouched upon the ground, beating 
drums with a kind of religious frenzy and 
watching his movements with fanatical joy 
shining from their eyes. 

This village was only about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the rest-house, and 
one night we were rather alarmed when 
a scrious fire broke out. We had all gone 
to bed when a shout from Rodwell brought 
us from our lairs to find the whole country- 
side lit up with the glare and the sky be- 
jewelled with sparks which the wind was 
carrying dangerously near the grass roof 
of the rest-house, 

We hastily roused the boys and 
stationed them around with kerosene cans of 
our precious bath-water. Then we donned 
a few clothes and went to see if we could do 
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anything to help in the 
village. When we arrived 
there, however, we found 
the natives had the situa- 
tion more or less in hand. 
They were removing bodily 
the grass roofs of their mud 
huts, and doing their best 
to clear a space around the 
affected area. 

Horses, donkeys, and 
goats were being led out 
from most unexpected 
places, whilst little groups 
of women and children, 
surrounded by their house- 
hold goods, sat around dis- 
consolately. It seemed 
that there was nothing we 
could do; the natives 
tackled the job as though 
it was an everyday occur- 
rence, and when the fire 
began to die down we 
returned to our beds. 


Miss Cowley “makes-up” 
with the help of old 
Dawiya. 


Sura Pagazs roofing a ‘hut, 
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During the cele- 
brations attendant on 
the termination of 
the fast of Ramadan 
we were able to wit- 
ness the Filani flog- 
ging ceremony, which 
is now almost extinct 
and is, in fact, for- 
bidden in most parts 
of the country. 

Every year the 

ouths of the tribe 
ave to prove their 
manhood before the 
maidens by submit- 
ting to severe and 
brutal flogging in the 
open market - place. 
If they so much as 
blink an eyelid or 
evince the slightest 
sign of pain, the 
maidens emit shrieks 
of derision and the 
poor victim rushes 
out into the bush and 
is probably seen no 
more in his tribe. 


Musa, the interpreter. 
ment badge. 


Notice his Govern- 


The youths on trial are stripped to the 
waist and hold a sword above their heads, 
They are lashed with a wicked-looking pliant 
cudgel made from the sinewy root of a tree, 


“Pay-day ” for some of 


which curls around their defenceless 
bodies, leaving ugly bleeding gashes. 
Many of them, who bore the scars of 
other years, endured this torture with- 
out flinching. One or two of the ‘‘ Lads 
of the village’ went so far as to greet 
each brutal stroke with a sardonic smile 
and a noise with the tongue like the 
prolonged rolling of an ‘‘ R.” 

I should like to have devoted more 
time to studying the strange habits and 
customs of these remarkable people, but 
when we were not actually filming we 
found many other tasks to keep us 
busy 

Miss Webb, with her vast stores 
of filthy lucre (filthy is an apt term for 
the very inferior metal currency) was fully 
occupied juggling with the finances and 
household accounts ; Mason, armed with 
a shot-gun, went out in quest of weird 
and wonderful fowl for our ‘‘ chop,”’ and 
Rodwell would be re-loading his magazine 


with virgin film in preparation for the 
morrow, or carrying out elaborate technical 
experiments in his  specially-constructed 
dark-room. 
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to a couple of native 
runners. 

At first we were 
somewhat dubious 
about sending numer- 
ous parcels of very 
valuable negative out 
into the bush in this 
apparently careless 
Manner, but the 
couriers always re- 
turned with unfailing 
regularity within a few 
days, bringing the 
necessary receipts, and 
our apprehensions 
were calmed. Disaster 
cccurred cn only one 
cccasion, when one of 
the messengers fell 
sick and through the 
resultant delay both 
got caught in a tor- 
nado. This time the 
mail was missed, but 
the film eventually 
reached home un- 
damaged. 

Mention of mes- 
sengers reminds me of 
Musa Katagum, our 
interpreter, a highly 
intelligent Hausa who 
was placed at my dis- 
posal by the District 
Officer. Unlike the 


the Pagan “ supers.’ 


This, by the way, was a plain mud hut, 
built extra thick, with a heavy grass roof, 
where on account of the peculiar lighting 
conditions he made exhaustive exposure and 
filter tests throughout the production. His 
labours were nct lightened by the fact that 
his laboratory was invaded by a colony of 
formic acid ants—a drawback which will be 
appreciated by every old Coaster. These 
creatures were abcut an inch in length and 
were endowed with a most potent and 
paralyzing stench. Poor Rcdwell sufiered in 
the cause of his art during many oppressive 
hours. 

My own post-prandial activities were 
decidedly varied, but usually consisted of 
borrowing a horse and setting forth in search 
of locations for future scenes. 

Our evenings were generally occupied 
with office work, the grand climax occurring 
on the night before the mail was dispatched, 
when we were often hard at it until midnight. 
As we were sixty miles from the nearest post- 
office and there was no regular service of 
messengers, we had to send our letters off 
some three or four days before the actual 
closing-date for mail at Jos, entrusting them 


majority of the natives 

we had to deal with, 

he maintained a deep 

and unflagging interest 
in our work right to the end. He spoke most 
excellent English and could write a very 
good letter, whilst as a_property-man he 
proved extraordinarily efficient. 

Although he was not Europeanized to 
the extent that one so much deplores in the 
Southern Nigerian native, he had assimilated 
many European ideas and customs. We 
were particularly impressed by his attitude 
over an unfortunate domestic contretemps 
involving Musa’s wife and Kadiri, Mr. 
Rodwell’s boy. 

“‘I do not mind,” he said, with an airy 
wave of the hand. “ I can divorce her and 
buy another wife; there be plenty women. 
When I meet Kadiri I salute him and say 
to him ‘ Good morning.’ I do not quarrel 
with him.” 

And actually he did appear to go out 
of his way to be most courteous and polite 
to this Don Juan who had robbed him of 
his wife. 

It must be added that Musa’s attitude 
toward the wrecker of his connubial bliss 
caused Kadiri far graver misgivings than 
an open hostility. Kadiri evidently thought 
that it was too good to be truc—that there 
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A scene in a Pagan compound. 


must be a catch in it somewhere—for every 

time he met Musa’s eye he quailed visibly. 
On the last day of Musa Katagum’s 

services with us I ‘‘ dashed ”’ him five pounds 


—which amounts to a small fortune in this’ 


territory. At the time we happened to be 
in a village which was quite strange to all 
of us, Musa included. He beamed upon me, 
called down the blessings of Allah upon my 
head, and disappeared into the village. 

In about three hours he returned 
followed by a coy mahogany-coloured girl 
and introduced her proudly as the new Mrs. 
Musa Katagum ; he had seen, courted, and 
wed her in the short meanwhile! I seem to 
remember that the five pounds had been 
sufficient not only to defray the expenses of 
courtship and dowry, but also to provide 
Musa with a new riga for his triumphal 
return to Panyan. 

I have already hinted that it was 
difficult to keep the Pagans interested in 
our work. 

Shortly after the commencement I dis- 
covered that two and a half hours was the 
absolute limit during which I could hold 


their attention, and as we progressed with - 


our crowd scenes we began to notice an 
increasing reluctance on the part of our 


artistes to turn out. After an hour or so of 
work a restless muttering would arise, and 
one by one they would ‘“‘ melt into the 
landscape.” 

At first we tried persuasion, both gentle 
and otherwise, through our Political Officer. 
Seating himself on an inverted box he would 
gather round him all the chiefs, and after 
describing to them in language both forcible 
and vivid the nature, habits, and probable 
destination of themselves, their forbears and 
their progeny, he would exhort them to pull 
themselves together and round up their men. 

This method had little success, however, 
and after much thought we finally hit upon : 
the scheme of appealing to the inner man. 
One of the strongest characteristics of the 
Pagan is his consuming and _ inordinate 
craving for meat, so we promised them that 
if they would turn out regularly and punc- 
tually for a few more days, we would “‘ dash ”” 
them a number of bulls and they could have 
such a feast as they had not seen for many 
a long day. This proposition was received 
with loud cheers, and the game took on a 
new lease of life. 

The organization of these meat orgies 
was great tun. First of all we had to 
approach the Filani herdsmen and persuade 
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them to sell cattle. On an appointed day 
they would roll up with sundry specimens 
of their dejected-looking hum cattle, 
which miraculously manage to eke out an 
existence on the most unlikely pastures 
imaginable. 

Then the bargaining would commence 
—real haggling—at the end of which we 
would emerge in possession of, say, ten or 
twelve beasts at a cost of about twenty-five 


A Hausa village. 


pounds. The money had to be paid in coin, 
so we had a table set out beneath a tree, 
and arranged upon it little piles of shillings, 
sixpences, and threepenny-pieces. ; 
In the background, watching operations 
with greedy eyes, were masses of Pagans. 
They had come in in numbers at least three 
times in excess of the men we had employed. 
On completion of the bargaining, they surged 
forward and the distribution commenced.‘ 
Village by village they received their 
share and, tying grass ropes round the legs 
of the struggling animals, 
dragged them off. Some 
groups could not wait until 
reaching home, but killed their 
spoils there and then. In 
record time the beasts weré 
dead, skinned, and cut up. Not 
a single particle was wasted, 
and the chiefs claimed the 
hide, horns, etc., as perquisites, 
The most unappetising por- 
tions of the insides of thé 
animals were seized upon as 
delicacies, and the Pagans 
covered themselves with blood 
from head to foot in their 
frenzied rush to obtain their 
share. 
Tempers ran high, and on 
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one occasion a knot of men began to quarrel. 
In a flash knives were out, and but for the 
intervention of the Political Officer and other 
members of the party there is not the slightest 
doubt that murder would have been done. 

Later that evening, when peace had once 
more been restored, there was a sudden loud 
outcry and frantic bellowing, and we rushed 
out into the compound to see one of the 
bulls stampeding wildly towards the rest- 
house, followed by a crowd of shrieking 
Pagans hurling spears and ropes in a frantic 
attempt to prevent the escape of their 
“* supper.” 

The Pagan method of ‘ cooking ’’ was 
simplicity itself. It consisted of collecting 
a few handfuls of dried grass, placing them 
on a hunk of meat weighing perhaps four 

ounds, and applying a light. The grass 

lared and burned up in a few seconds, but 
as soon as the last flame was dead, the meat 
was “done.’’ It can hardly have been 
warmed through, but to see the men seize it 
and wolf it down was to realize that to them 
it was ambrosia. 


E. 


We paid for our generosity with a sleey 
less night, for the event was celebrated til 
dawn with a ceaseless beating of tom-toms 
echoing through the hills and rising at times 
to such a frenzy of excitement that we our- 
selves were not immune from a stirring of 
the pulses, though our main sensations were 
of intense and deep-seated annoyance. It 
is needless to remark that on the following 
day not a single Pagan appeared for work, 
and before we could get them on parade 
again in sufficient numbers we had to 
promise them yet another feast. However, 
the picture was eventually completed and 
brought back to civilization. 

The results of our four months’ labours 
will live for a few brief hours in the cinemas 
—and then, perhaps, pass into oblivion. 
But to those who took part in the Great 
Adventure, and particularly to the simple- 
minded savages in far-away Nigeria, the 
memory of ‘‘ The White Man’s Great War- 
Game” will endure for many years to 
come. 

THE END. 


WORSHIPPING THE 
COBRA 


Every year the dreaded cobra is 
responsible for the death of many 
thousands of people in India, but 
so sacred is the snake considered 
that it is difficult to get any Hindu 
to assist in killing one. In many 
Hindu house’ these deadly reptiles 
have regular homes, and are daily 
fed with milk, and solemnly wor- 
shipped morning and evening. 

At a place known as Subra- 
manyaim cobras are to be found in 
practically every house, and on cer- 
tain festival occasions special ser- 
vices are held in their honour in 
the temple, thousands of people 
gathering from long distances to 
participate. 

Although at any moment some 
member of the households harbour- 
ing the snakes might accidentally 
be bitten — which means certain 
death— no one dare destroy the 
cobra on account of its sanctity. 
Even where the living snake is not 
worshipped, images of the cobra, 
carved in stone, are common, and 
in the early morning one can fre- 
quently see men and women offering 
gifts before these ‘ snake shrines.” 
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The story of a long-delayed vengeance for a trifling action that never- 


theless had extraordinarily far-reaching consequences. 
perfectly true,” writes the Author. 


“The tale is 
“To those of your readers who 


have never made the acquaintance of the Pathan R may seem incredible, 


but I can assure them it is by no means exaggerated. 


The frontier 


hills breed many and feed few, and at times the milk of human 
kindness is apt to run a little thin.” 


- ‘on the North-West Frontier of 

India, which demands a mental 

leap’ of several thousand miles on the part 
of the reader. 

The real beginning was at El Wafd, 
between Basra and Baghdad, or—to be 
more precise still—on the deck of M 57, 
which: was moored alongside the river 
bank at Wafd. The M 57 was a paddle- 
steamer, one of the many Government 
boats .that went up and down the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

In her time she had carried all 
sorts of cargoes, from blue-blooded Maha- 
rajahbs to Blue-Band margarine, but at 
the moment her freight was particularly 
precious, for she bore a real live Brigadier- 
General. It was to escort this General from 
his ‘‘ flagship ’’ to the regiments he was to 
inspect that I, through no fault of my own, 
had been sent. 

When I stepped aboard, the only 
occupant of the deck was a Staff-Captain, 
who greeted me with the patronizing encour- 
agement which “ brass hats ’’ usually extend 
to junior regimental officers. 

‘* But how thoughtful of you ! ”’ he said, 
when. I had briefly explained why I was 
there. ‘‘ And are these your nice soldiers ? 
How splendid!’’ He indicated the two 
sepays who remained on the bank, holding 
the two ponies. ‘‘ The General will be 
out in a few minutes,’’ the Staff -Captain 
went on, and continued to polish his nails 
on the leathers of his riding-breeches, eyeing 


HIS story starts near Basra, 
Mesopotamia, and ends near Bannu, 


them carefully meanwhile to observe the 
effect. 

As a matter of fact, the General was 
considerably less than a few minutes. A 
muffled roar from the interior of the ship— 
a roar that grew less and less muffled every 
second—seemed to indicate that he might 
be expected at any moment. While we 
were still gazing anxiously at the companion- 
way, the General emerged, dressed—I say 
it with horror—in pyjamas ! 

I was shocked. I had never seen a 
General in pyjamas before; I had always 
thought of them as tireless beings, eternally 


‘clad in scarlet, if not necessarily in fine 


linen. It was not even as if these were 
good pyjamas; they were faded cotton 
things of a kind that had never been 
expensive. 

General X—-— was not in the usual 
way a fire-eater. Tall and rather good- 
looking, he was quite a genial person after 
dinner. There were dangerous moments, 
however, and before breakfast was one of 
them ; at such times he was liable to become 
red in the face and sulphurous in the tongue. 
He took no notice of my salute, but addressed 
himself with ominous calm to his Staff- 
Captain. 

“Perhaps you will inform me if I am 
expected to review troops in pyjamas?” 
he said. 

The Staff-Captain boggled badly. “ Er 
—no, Sir. Drill order, Sir.” 

“ Fool ! ”’ bellowed the General. 

I felt that the gulf between myself 
and the Staff-Captain was less wide than 
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before, and that regimental duty had its 
points. 

‘‘T would like you to observe, C—, 
if you can do so without permanently over- 
straining your valuable brain,” the General 
went on, “ that at the moment I appear to 
possess exactly the clothes I stand up in, 
and I suggest that you make some attempt 
to earn your living by finding out what has 
become of the rest of my wardrobe.” 

After much humble questioning on the 
part of the wretched C——, and sarcasm 
on the part of his outraged chief, it became 
clear that every stitch of the General's 
clothing, every article down to his tooth- 
brush, had been cleared from the cabin ! 
General X- thought that some over- 
officious steward had been at work, and 
that C—— should have known about it and 
prevented it, but when the entire crew of 
the ship, including the British captain and 
mate, were mustered and cross-questioned 
they one and all denied all knowledge of 
the business. 

The robbery, presuming it was one, 
was baffling, because so apparently motive- 
less. On the one hand, supposing theft 
pure and simple to have been the object, 
the perpetrators had put themselves to 
a lot of trouble in removing a great deal of 
entirely valueless property—valueless, that 
is, to anyone but its owner—such as old 
boots, military handbooks, and so on. 

On the other hand, the General’s own 
plate, which was in the saloon, was intact, 
nor had anyone else been victimized, though 
no one’s quarters would present such 
difficulties as the General’s. A personal 
spite against the great man was unlikely 
for, apart from his occasional bursts of bad 
temper, which were reserved almost entirely 
for such of those under his command as had 
erred and strayed, he was a rather popular 
man, and known amongst the sepo asa 
fine soldier who could be quite easy-going 
on occasions. 

Whilst the captain, who was quite sure 
that the thief was not amongst his crew, 
was leading a search for clues as to how 
the culprit got aboard, and we, who were 
pretty certain that the thief was amongst 
the crew, were half-heartedly helping him, 
the regiments were waiting to be inspected. 
I saw that the General had also begun to 
remember this awkward fact, and I ventured 
to suggest that the mess might yield suitable 
kit for the time being, the Staff-Captain 
being too short, and | too thin. 

“ About the first sensible suggestion that 
has been made so far!”’ growled the General. 
‘ T'll go at once, Sir, myself, ” 1 said. 

“Go yourself ?”’ roared the officer. 
“TY should jolly well think so, too! Were 
you thinking of sending one of those fat- 
headed orderlies, who'd ten to one come 
back with a bowler hat and a tennis racket ? 
Go on, my lad; get on with it!” 


To show my zeal I essayed, perhaps 
unwisely, to take the ship’s rail at a vault ; 
whereupon my spur caught and I sprawled 
ungracefully on the far side, splitting the 
knee of my breeches. I then made a 
spirited attempt to mount the wrong pony, 
and was only headed off with difficulty 
by the syce. As I left at a canter, hot and 
bothered, a guffaw from the General and 
a sycophantic snigger from his Statf-Captain 
greeted my ears, and I felt that my inglorious 
exit had ‘once more left C master of 
the situation. 

I found my C.O., very pasty about the 
gills, hastily ‘‘ mugging up ” something from 
a red book; he knew he was “ on appro” 
that day, and was far from feeling his 


ordinary bright little self. Hastily I 
explained the situation, and old Z—— 
went, if anything, rather greener than 
before. 


“Phew ! What a state he’ll be in!” 
he said, and forthwith started rummaging 
through his kit to see what he could contri- 
bute. Eventually we raked together quite 
a fair outfit, and I cantered back with it. 
Amongst other things, I’d unearthed a tunic 
belonging to a man who had at one time 
had a staff job and had been too proud 
about it ever to take the red tabs off. 

The General was quite pleased with it 
when I displayed it, and also a pair of brand 
new field-boots. 1 suggested that a rub-up 
would not be amiss, and as the wretched 
Cc departed, bearing the boots to deliver 
to the orderly, I felt that I was fully 
revenged for that patronizing manner of his. 

In the meantime, while the General 
was putting on his borrowed kit, his horses 
were got out on to the bank, where the Staff- 
Captain and I waited for him. When the 
great man emerged he looked haughtily 
self-conscious, and not without reason. The 
makeshift raiment might have fitted worse 
considering the circumstances, but I am 
bound to confess that as a_ model for a 
military tailor’s fashion-plate General X 
would never have been accepted. The boots 
were the best part, but I think they pinched ; 
the breeches were far too baggy, while, by 
way of compensation, the tunic was distinctly 
tight. 

He strode to his horse, which stood like 
a lamb till he was actually in the saddle, 
when it reared badly, and with only one 
foot in the stirrups the General was obliged 
to cling most unheroically to the beast’s 
neck. He struck her heavily between the 
ears with his clenched fist, but she continued 
to make attempts to rear, in spite of all the 
svce’s efforts and those of the General 
himself. 

“‘ What the dickens has got the brute ? ”” 
shouted the Gencral, now red in the face 
and almost speechless at his accumulated 
disasters.“ Let go, vou fool! Will vou get 
mounted, you two ?’’—to C—— and me— 
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‘Can’t you see this brute’s in the con- 
spiracy, too ?” 

We mounted hastily, all our horses by 
now very jumpy, and set off in the direction 
of tne parade ground, the Gencral’s mount 
still frightfully touchy. Turning round to 

_ me, General X——- shouted that I was to 
get in front and not try and lead the way 
from behind. 1 spurred my pony to get 
past, and as I drew level his mare tried to 
Tace mine, as horses will. 

The General reined her in with an oath, 
at the same time striking mine savagely to 
make him get on, and we all went along at 
an uneasy canter which was always tending 
to develop into a mad gallop. To cap 
matters, the orderly’s horse, which he had 
only been holding in with the greatest 
difficulty, now bolted completely, so that 
we arrived on the parade ground in a cloud 
of dust and in reve order, the ‘ last 
being first ’’ with a vengeance. 

I can boi] the rest of the morning’s work 
down to a few lines. An awful tragedy was 
unrolled in front of us, for though it was not 


official, we all knew that Major Z was 
being “ put through it ’’ with a view to his 
getting command of the regiment. The 


Colonel had died suddenly of pneumonia 
while on leave in I:ngland, and the choice 
of his successor lay between Z and 
another officer at the depét. The Major 
was quite a good soldier in the ordinary way, 
but it was a bit of an ordeal, even given 
normal conditions, and under the General's 
scarlet face and lashing tongue he simply 
went to pieces. 

A brief inspection of all the troops in 
the station was followed by a short “' tactical 
demonstration,” in which the Major made 
all the mistakes known to man and invented 
several entirely new ones. He left his 
reserve where it could be of no possible use 
in any circumstances, he left his guns 
without any escort whatsoever for the first 
comer to pounce upon, he left one wing 
entirely in the air—in short, as I say, there 
was no tactical sin he left uncommitted. 
Officers tried heroically to retrieve his errors, 
but the most loyal co-operation in the world 
could not cover up that awful wreck of a 
morning. 

The day finished with a nightmare of a 
tiffin. The Major, knowing quite well that 
his professional career was smashed to atoms, 
and that the choice before him was that of 
making as dignified an exit as he could, or 
eating out his heart as perpetual second-in- 
command to a new C.O., had nevertheless 
to sit beside the man who was about to ruin 
him and make polite cunversation. We none 
of us breathed freely till the  chug-chug ’ 
of the 3/57’s paddles and the hoot of her 
siren as she passed the bend assured us that 
the enemy had gone, naked but unashamed. 


It would be about eighteen months 


later that I decided to spend my ten days’ 
Christmas leave in visiting some of the 
sepoys in their own villages, getting what 
rough shooting I could as I went along. 
The regiment had been back from ‘' Mespot ” 

varly a year, and a good many changes 
d taken place. A lot of the men had 
“cut their names ’’—in other words, taken 
their discharge—and we were full of recruits. 

Then, shortly after the dreadful fiasco 
narrated above, a new C.O. had been ap- 
pointed, and Z having brought the 
regiment back to India, did the only sensible 
thing—handed in his papers and retired on 
his Major’s pension. I do not know that 
any of us particularly cared for him—he was 
so tactless and unsympathetic—but what 
we did feel was that he had had the devil's 
own luck, and we gave him a splendid 
farewell dinner in order to show our sym- 
pathy. 

A day's trek through the foothills had 
brought me to a frontier village where 
several of our men lived, and I was welcomed 
by a number of them in the white shirt and 
trousers and black waistcoat and turban 
that constitute the Pathan’s ‘‘ Sunday best." 

After the usual meal of chicken and 
Tice, we sat down in the doorway of one of 
the huts beside the dying wood fire. Idly 
I looked round the interior. It could not 
be called over-furnished—a couple of string 
beds, a mat, one or two earthen vessels, 
while the walls were bare except for a 
highly-coloured picture of His Majesty the 
IKing-Emperor. It was attached to the wall 
by the pin of an officer’s rank-badge ; and 
the badge, I noticed, was that of a Brigadier- 
General. 

“ Gulbaz Khan,’’ i said jokingly, to the 
owner of the house, “I always knew you 
came of a long line of soldiers, but I never 
knew you had a Brigadier in the family ! ” 

He followed my gaze, and his face fell 
so comically that I laughed out loud and 
immediately demanded the history of the 
trophy. When, after much evasion, he indis- 
creetly admitted that it had once adorned 
the person of General X——, of M 57 fame, 
1 pricked up my ears, for I remembered 
the theft of the General’s kit. It took 
me nearly an hour to get the story out of 
Gulbaz Khan, but he finally gave in. I 
made careful notes of what he told me, and 
here is the tale, a remarkable case of great 
events springing from little causes. 


5 


On a certain day several years ago, 
Sahib, I found myself a prisoner in my own 
hous With me was my_ brother—not 
Shiraz Khan, who in the regiment, but 
the lame one. There was also my sister, 
and it was on account of her that we were 
in that predicament. 

A young man of the Matta Khel tribe 
wished to marry her and had made an offer 
to my brother, who passed it on to me as 


head of the family, our father and mother 
being dead. When I came on_ leave, 
therefore, the proposal was laid before me, 
but I refused because, for one thing, the 
terms offered seemed inadequate, and for 
another because I wished to make an alliance 
with a different tribe. 

On my refusal, the young men of the 
Matta Khel who had come in with the offer 
became very indignant, and threatened to 
take the girl by force. We were at length 
obliged to barricade ourselves in the house, 
while they took up positions on the rising 
ground round about. If we ventured so 
much as to show a finger, a bullet came 
whizzing along. I am talking now not of 
this village, but our former one, across the 
border. 

One night I stole out and got to the 
village, where I tried to enlist help, but the 
Matta Khel were a powerful tribe and our 
village an easy prey, so that the elders 
wished to avoid provoking a feud. We had, 
moreover, enemies in our own community, 
and others who implied that a sepoy was 
only one degree better than a policeman, if 
that. Anyway, I received little sympathy 
and less help, and accordingly decided to 
make for the regiment, get leave for my 
brother Shiraz Khan and one or two friends, 
and then return and demolish the Matta 
Khel. 

When I got back to Rawalpindi, I 
found that the Colonel Sahib had gone on 
leave to Wilait (England), but next day I 
went before the Major Sahib and told him 
the whole story. To my indignation and 
surprise he refused my request. He said 
that there were already so many men on 
leave that there was hardly anyone left 
to do guards. Later on I might perhaps 
be spared for ten days, but now it was 
impossible. 

Although the Indian officers of my 
company spoke for me, he persisted in his 
refusal. I pointed out that if we did not 
go that very day we might as well not go 
at all, for both my brother and sister would 
be murdered, but he declared I was getting 
impertinent and ordered me away. When I 
made one last appeal he lost his temper and 
had me confined to the guard-room. 

Well, Sahib, Qismat is a wonderful 
thing ; it comes, it goes. What is written 
ona man’s forehead, that thing will come to 
pass and no other! Before I was released 
from the guard-room, news came that the 
inevitable had happened. The young men 
of the Matta Khel crept up one night when 
my brother had fallen asleep from exhaustion. 

They blew open the door with gunpowder, 
and though my brother no doubt fought 
like a lion, what can one man, and he lame, 
do against a dozen? He was slashed to 
pieces before my sister’s eyes, and she herself 
was carried off. Had I and my friends gone 
back again the night I returned to the 
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regiment we should have been there two 
days before. Qismat !/ 

Two months later my brother, Shiraz 
Khan, and I walked into the Matta Khel 
village to arrange things. The Matta Khel 
received us with a politeness that only 
thinly veiled their jubilation. We protested 
that we bore no grudge ; we were few, they 
were many, and all we desired was to settle 
things aly Our sister must be properly 
married and there must be the usual inter- 
change of presents, even if no money was 
paid. 

The Matta Khel, of course, refused to 
pay an anna, but agreed to the rest, and 
after the interchange of compliments and 
consolations to our sister—who was actually 
far from unhappy—we left. We were 
escorted out of the village by the elders, 
continuing to protest that we only sought 

ace, while they, on their part, said they 
oped we should now all be united. 

At the same time, the rabble of the place 
presed us close, shouting insulting remarks. 

t was hard to bear, but we preserved our 
dignity, knowing that one at least of the 
Matta Khel had laughed his last. This was 
the watcher from the post on the hill, a 
small tower which dominated the country 
all round for miles, and from which news 
of any danger could be given. We have these 
towers in many border villages, and the 
men take it in turns to keep watch. 

The young man who was on watch in the 
Matta Khel tower had been unable to resist 
the temptation to come down and get a 
closer view of us, which act was his undoing, 
for between his departure and his return 
seventeen lusty young men of our clan, who 
had been watching his every movement from 
a nudlah where they had lain hidden since 
daybreak, climbed up swiftly to the tower 
and concealed themselves in its interior. 
When the unfortunate guardian returned 
and opened the door, a block of stone 
weighing half a maund fell on him and 
killed him. 

Towards sunset, a little lad came up 
the hill bearing three chupattis and a chatthi 
of fresh water. He stopped at the bottom 
of the tower—the door being, as usual, 
half-way up, and reached only by a ladder: 
set down his burden, and called out. Getting 
no answer he thought, boylike, what fun 
it would be to climb the tower, and also 
perhaps to be able to tell on Ahmed Gul, 
who had deserted his post and left the ladder 
down. 

Our men inside had counted on this, 
and when the boy was on the topmost rung, 
a hand behind his neck helped him in 
swiftly if not gently, and another saw to it 
that his surprise was not expressed in a yell. 

Almost on his heels came my brother 
and myself, who had doubled on our tracks 
when dusk began to fall. As soon as we 
saw the boy, we began to make plans. The 
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first question we asked him was where he 
was going to sleep ? He said that he would 
sleep with the other boys of his own age, in 
the Afusjid (mosque). 

“Then you'll not be missed at home ? ” 
said my brother. 

The child began to whimper. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with me ? ”’ he asked. 

“Well,” my brother went on, “ that 
depends a good deal. We might beat you 
with a cartridge belt '’ (louder whimpers). 
“ We might slit your throat ” (a suppressed 
howl, ‘‘ or we might give you this beautiful 
knife —to keep. It depends on how you 
behave. Now, who is the most beautiful 
girl in the village?” 

“ Why, Lalli, of course.” 


“ Kicking the charpoy across the mouth of 


“And who is Lalli’s father ?” 

“Gul Akhmed the elder; everyone 
knows that.” 

“ And how old might the fair Lalli be ? ” 

The lad considered. From the point of 
view of nine or ten, Lalli appeared tre- 
mendously grown-up, but finally he decided 
she was about fifteen. : 

“ But if you think to marry her,” he 
added, ‘‘ you are mistaken, because she is 
already betrothed to Mir Baz.” 

“We'll see about that,” I said, grimly. 

We waited till darkness had fallen and 
the village seemed mostly to have gone to 
bed. One or two fires were still burning here 
and there, but we did not dare wait too long, 
for the moon would be up before midnight, 


J 
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the street, I leaped over it and after him.” 


and a big moon, too. We were delayed for 
some minutes by the floor giving way just 
as we were on the point of starting. It had 
been meant for half-a-dozen men at most, 
not for nineteen and a boy. 

It was only an eight-foot drop, and no 
one was much hurt. Except for the delay 
and the trouble of getting out by climbing 
on one another’s shoulders, there was not 
much damage done, and though the noise 
sounded to us like a cannon going off, no 
one in the village heard anything. 

The boy, with a rope knotted to his 
wrist and held by one of the party, led us 
round the outskirts of the village to the 
house which was our objective. A fire was 
still blazing in the walled courtyard outside, 
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and the gates, 
fortunately for us, 
stood open. 
number of men 
were crouched 
round the blaze 
arguing. Some of 
them apparently 
belonged to the 
lace, but they 
ad with them a 
few friends who 
were anxious to 
hear the end of 
the dispute. 

‘e could see 
that boldness was 
our only course, 
so, sending the 
remainder off to 
the far side of 
the village, seven 
of us entered the 
courtyard, lead- 
ing the boy. My 
brother, drawing 
his chaddar closer 
round the lower 
part of his 
face, joined the 
crouchers by the 
fire and held out 
his hands to the 
blaze. Two others 
stood up behind 
him, spreading 
out their chaddars 
so as to form a 
screen between 
the group at the 
fire and the door- 
way. 


The dispu- 

tants glanced up 

at this addition to the party, but, deep in 
their argument and reassured by the 
presence of the boy, whom they recognized, 


they contented themselves with a greeting 
to which my brother gave a non-committal 
grunt. 

As soon as they were immersed in their 
discussion again, four of us crept past them 
and, screened by our friends at the fireside, 
into the house itself. 

The women only were sleeping inside, 
the men having their beds outside, and the 
older boys at the mosque. One shrouded 
figure looks much like another, but we 
speedily discovered which was the beauteous 
Lalli. “An obvious old woman was snoring 
on one charpoy, three small girls were 
together on another, and the mother, with 
an infant, on a third. The fourth contained 
the forms of two girls clasped in one another's 
arms. Seeing nothing else for it, we picked 
the charpoy up bodily, but very gently, and 
without disturbing the small sleepers bore 
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it out through the pitchy dark and so into 
the narrow village street. 

We had almost got to the end of the 
street without mishap when a man in 
front stumbled. He recovered sharply, but 
one of the girls sat up and gave a startled cry. 
We stood stuck still and she did not repeat 
it, probably thinking for a moment that she 
was dreaming. A fellow at the fire, however, 
heard it, and ran to the gateway to sce what 
it was, my brother running with him. The 
others remained by the embers and con- 
tinued their interminable argument. 

“ Did you hear anything ? ”’ asked the 
man at the gate. 

‘A child crying in its sleep, perhaps,” 
said my brother, carelessly. 

The sharp-eared one listened for a 
minute, and was about to go back when the 
girl who had cried out, suddenly fecling the 
night air on her face, realized that something 
was wrong and shrieked again. This time 
the man sped down the road, calling out to 
know who was there, but still not realizing 
the extent of the trouble. No doubt he 

. thought one of the children was walking in 
its sleep. My brother kept close behind him 
and, slipping his knife from its sheath, stuck 
him in the ribs just as he was about to give 
vent to a shout of recognition. 

The cry died on his lips, and he sank in 
a heap. Meantime we others had dropped 
the charpoy, and the girl who had just 
awakened cried out piercingly, ‘ Lalli !”’ 

Then we knew, of course, which was 
leopard and which was jackal, as we say. 
We pulled the noisy one from the bed, and 
she tore back toward the house. My brother, 
rushing up at this moment, sped her on her 
way with a stinging smack from his cartridge 
belt. With the same strap he pinioned the 
wrists of the elder girl, who was too startled 
tocry out, and swung her on to his shoulders, 
as one gives a ride to a small child. 1 saw 
his intention and, kicking the charpoy across 
the mouth of the street, which here narrowed 
to a funnel, I leaped over it and after him, 
the others following. 

The whole village now resounded with 
shouts, and from the courtyard men came 
streaming out after us. 

They were delayed, of course, by the 
boy, who now burst in with the tale of his 
capture, then by the girl, whom they collided 
with and knocked down, and finally by the 
charpoy lying across the street entrance, 
which toppled the leaders over. 

All these obstacles the two men who 
had been with my brother by the fire, and 
who were still unrecognized, helped to make 
even more troublesome, so that the five of 
us had a brave start. Still, a well-grown girl 
of fifteen is a big handicap to carry ina race, 
and she gave away our direction with scream 
on scream till I held the cold steel against 
her bare throat and bade her be silent if 
she valued her life. _ 


We made for the tower and the nudlah 
beyond it, but before we had got half-way 
the Matta Khel rabble were at our heels. It 
was not for nothing that Shiraz Khan won 
the regimental wrestling prize. He is a very 
powerful man, but even he was tiring in that 
two-mile race, burdened as he was. We 
others kept just a little way behind him, and 
I could almost feel the breath of the foremost 
pursuers on my neck when we reached the 
tower. My brother slipped round it, and I 
with him. The ruse was successful; in the 
darkness the crowd followed the other three, 
who were now able to forge ahead and had 
no difficulty in getting clear. 

Shiraz Khan and I crouched panting 
against the side of the tower while the whole 
male population of the village streamed 
past in pursuit of our friends. Shiraz Khan 
slid his burden to the ground, where she 
lay trembling. I bent down and pinched 
her ear. 

“ Lalli!’ I said. ‘‘ This is your future 
husband. If you would escape a beating a 
day for the rest of your life and all the hard 
work of the village, till you look like an old 
woman at twenty, show us another path 
down to the nullah.”” 

She moaned, but when we helped her 
she led us down by a track just visible in the 
light of the rising moon. By the same light, 
too, a couple of the Matta Khel, the last of 
those joining in the general chase, saw. us 
leave the shadow of the fort and with a yell 
made after us. 

Shiraz Khan, grasping Lalli by one of 
her plaits, hurried otf down the track, with 
me behind them. After running some dis- 
tance I made use of an old trick; I knelt 
down suddenly just as the leading pursuer 
was almost on top of me. Having no time 
to stop, he fell right over me—and he never 
got up. An instant later the second man 
came up, but seeing we were now two to one, 
he changed his mind and ran back, shouting 
for his companions. We got clear away, 
however, and, finding a small cave in the 
nullah, lay hid till dawn. 

As the light grew, we saw a man watch- 
ing us from the mouth of a cave on the other 
side of the gorge, and while my brother 
remained motionless, I gently brought my 
rifle round and took aim. We stopped like 
that till the light grew strong enough to 
make a shot worth risking, but by that 
time we had recognized each other. The 
watcher was one of the three men who had 
led the village in the chase. We joined them 
cautiously and found to our joy that the 
party was complete. 

There were not only these three but the 
two who had remained behind at the fire and 
joined in the pursuit, and also the remaining 
twelve, who had crept into the village as 
soon as the population had left it and 
looted the whole place. They did this at 
their leisure while Nur Din, who won the 


regimental cross-country last year, led the 
Matta Khel for miles. 

We lay in the nud/ah till the sun was 
up, then we came out into the open and 
waited for the Matta Khel. We felt we had 
done a good night’s work. Beside Lalli, who 
afterwards made my brother a very good 
wife, we had two stolen rifles and loot 
enough to dower a princess, and had left 
behind in the village seven very dead men. 

When the Matta Khel finally approached 
us the change which had come over the 
faces of the elders was most gratifying to 
one whose brother had been butchered 
behind a door like a rat. We made fresh 
terms with the Matta Khel, and it was now 
our turn to take the firm line. Lalli remained 
as my brother’s wife, part of the loot was 
returned as a dowry for our sister, and part 
remained for Lalli. 

This was not arranged without argu- 
ment, of course, but before the sun had 
begun to redden we had set the peace-stone 
between ourselves and them and started 
for our own country, although our covering 
party remained in position for some time 
to see the truce was not prematurely broken. 
Soon after that, not trusting either the 
Matta Khel or their promises, we moved 
into our present village, situated in British 
territory. 

So far, you may think, we had got the 
better of the exchange, but we felt that if 
it had not been for Major Z. Sahib 
refusing our leave all this would never have 
happened. After all, seven dead men do not 
bring back one dead brother, and even if we 
had the laugh of the Matta Khel now we 
had had their taunts and insults to endure 
first of all. 

I say nothing of the stripe that was 
taken away from me, for a lance—natk’s 
stripe—what is it? Here to-day, gone 
to-morrow, as you might say. I say nothing, 
moreover, of fourteen days in the guard- 
room, but all these things mount up. For 
this reason my brother and | felt that we 
could never leave the service honourably 
till the account was properly squared. 

We bided our time, however. We 
decided, after much talk, not to kill the 
Major Sahib, and that for three reasons. 
First, although he was the cause of my 
brother’s death and my own disgrace, vet 
his action was not deliberate. Secondly, his 
death might have been brought home to 
us, through some slip, and we wanted to 
live in Government territory and not have 
to bolt over the border. Thirdly, we knew 
that to a Sahib dishonour is much worse 
than death. 

So we waited until one day when the 
regiment was in Mesopotamia, and then, it 
seemed to us, our time had come. The news 
of the old Colonel Sahib’s death had just 
arrived and when the Jenai/ (General) Sahib’s 
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inspection was announced, we overheard our 
double-company commander Sahib speaking 
with the Indian officers and saying openly 
that Major Z Sahib’. promotion de- 
pended on the success of the inspection. 
This gave us the clue. We might have 


stirred up trouble among the rank and file, 
for the Major was not popular, but this was 
uncertain. The Sikh company was quite 


capable of turning out extra-smart just to 
spite the Pathan company. Besides, should 
the Jenai! Sahib happen to be particularly 
pleased with life, he might be in the mood 
to excuse anything, cr put any mistakes 
down to those ‘‘ dam-fool sepoys.”” So the 
only plan was to ensure that he should not 
be in a good temper. 

The rest is soon told, your Honour. 
Creeping out of camp, we waited ten miles 
down the stream for the boat. As you will 
remember, the steamer navigates those 
sharp bends of the river by using the outside 
paddle-wheel only, so, having ciled our 
bodies, we swam out just as it was rounding 
a bend and climbed aboard, unnoticed, by 
the stationary wheel. We had little difficulty 
in finding the Jenatl’s room—he was sleeping 
with much noise—and we removed every 
single thing in the place. 

We tied the lighter things, such as 
clothing, to the heavier, such as tin boxes, 
and sank them close to the paddle-wheel, 
where they promptly disappeared. Two 
things only we spared, besides the badge, 
which my brother kept—his Good Book, 
which he had in a yellow cover by his bed- 
side,* and a trophy of a dead enemy that he 
kept in a glass full of water on a little table. 
Being Pathans we could sympathize with 
the desire of a brave man to keep a 
trophy of his enemy, though we _ had 
never thought of preserving a dead foe’s 
teeth before ! 

We were quite undisturbed, and before 
we left, to make things more certain, we hit 
on the plan of inserting a tack just inside 
the lining of the General’s saddle. It would 
not touch the horse in the ordinary way, but 
as soon as the weight of a man was on it, it 
would prick her and make her restive. 
After doing all this we felt that ifthe inspec- 
tion was a success the jenaz/ could not be a 
Sahib at all, but a saint stepped straight out 
of the Quran. : 

How successful we were you yourself 
will remember. And now, your Honour, if 
ever you hear anyone say, when Sahib log 
(Europeans) are talking together, that 
Pathans are a blocdthirsty race, will you 
please tell them about this affair and vindi- 
cate our characters ? All we want is justice ; 
given that we are most casy-going and 
gentle people. 


* More probably a novel, 1 am afraid, knowing the 
General, AUTHOR. 
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Out in the Pacific there is a picturesque group of 
islands known as the Pelews, where the good-natured, 
brown-skinned natives have from time immemorial 
7 made a national sport of the old nursery game of 
ae) “ cat’s cradle”! Young and old alike are devoted to 

| it, and every year great competitions take place, 
arousing the utmost interest and excitement. 
Hundreds of “figures ” are known and classified, and 
prizes are offered for the invention of new ones. 


of the Caroline Group, lying out in with the magic loop of cord or fibre. 
the Pacific four or five hundred miles Amongst young and old alike “cat's 
east of the Philippines, the amiable cradle’ amounts to a positive obsession ; 


[ the Pelew Islands, which form part pions ’’ can do almost anything they wish 


brown-skinned natives 
are devoted to a most 
remarkable —pastime— 
the old nursery game 
known to us as “ cat’s 
cradle”! 

How it ever reached 
these remote shores, or 
whether the Pelew 
Islanders were its 
original inventors, it is 
impossible to say, but 
their passion for the 
“string game’ is so 
great that it might 
almost be termed their 
national sport. By 
centuries: of practice 
and close study they 
have brought it to an 
astonishing pitch of 
perfection ; the ‘* cham- 
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“How’s that for a start?” 


tiny toddlers may be 
seen gravely fumbling 
with tangled loops, 
while at the doorway 
of a bamboo-thatched 
hut, in the grateful 
shade of the jungle, a 
wrinkled old veteran 
proudly works out 
the last details of an 
amazingly complicated 
“figure ’’ calculated to 
arouse the admiration 
of his friends and the 
despair of his rivals. 
Everybody in the 
islands understands the 
“finesse ”’ of the game ; 
hundreds of ‘ figures ”’ 
are known by special 
names, and when called 
for can be produced 
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with marvellous accuracy and quickness. 
Just as we in Europe or America have 
chess tournaments, so these simple children 
of Nature arrange inter-village and inter- 


island “cat’s cradle’? competitions, 
which arouse the keenest interest and 
excitement. 


One of the tests at these quaint gather- 
ings is to make fifty or more “‘ figures,” 
correct to name, within a certain space of 
time, and for weeks previously the village 
champions practise assiduously, the nimble- 
ness of their fingers being literally wonderful. 
Prizes are also offered for the best new 


“‘ figures,”’ and every year sees the invention 
of surprisingly intricate and yet symmetrical 
designs. 

The Pelew Island ‘“cat’s cradle” 
experts have got beyond the stage of using 
their hands alone for the development of 
the “ figures.” Many of them employ their 
feet as well, or even the head, while two 
players will sometimes combine to work out 
a specially ambitious “ figure’? between 
them. 

This odd island ‘ sport ’’ even looks 
like acquiring a literature of its own, for 
the wife of a w ite trader in the Pelews has 


“Amongst young and old alike ‘cat’s cradle’ amounts to a positive obsession.” 
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| If the young islander 
| in the upper picture 
belonged to a fiercer 
| race he would be a 
head - hunter or a 
cannibal instead of 
a “cat's cradle” 
expert. 


studied the subject closely and collected a 
good deal of curious data concerning it, 
including the detail of something like three 
hundred different “‘ figures,” any one of 
which expert players can produce in a few 


seconds. Some of the simpler “ figures” 
are shown in the accompanying pictures, 
but no photograph could do justice to the 


The little girl in the 

lower photograph 

could probably give 

most of us points 

and a beating at 

the national game of 
the Pelews. 


astonishing complications and convolutions 
of the most “ advanced ”’ designs. 

It is strange indeed to think that 
what is with us an elementary pastime for 
young children, practically forgotten once 
the nursery has been left behind, has been 
developed in these far-away Pacific Islands 
into a positive art. While the superfluous 
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energy of fiercer island races seeks an 
outlet, when op, rtunity offers, in such the best-known of the group being the 
delights as hea -hunting and inter-tribal 


fighting, these good-humoured folk of the 
Pelews find their pleasure in tangling one in the Pelews, but it is safe to say that few 
another up in the intricacies of new " cat’s 

native methods—would dare to match their 


cradle” figures. 
The islands, formerly belonging to 


Germany, are now @ 


dministered by Japan champions. 


ms 


7 
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The feet as well as 

the fingers are some- 

times brought into 
play. 


Easy as A B C—when you know how to do it! Over three hundred 
different “figures” are familiar to the champions! 


Mlustrated by G. W. GOSS 


The man who introduced rabbits into Australia is 
generally supposed to have inflicted a curse upon 
the country, but the professional “rabbiter ” 
blesses his name. Numbers of men up and 
down the country make a good living by 
trapping rabbits and foxes for the sake of 
their pelts, and this interesting article shows 
how it is done. 


to who first introduced the rabbit 

to Australia. At. least two men 
claimed the ambiguous henour, or rather 
their descendants claimed it for them. 
Later, in an article, an Australian corre- 
spondent stated that if either of the claim- 
ants were alive, instead of being presented 
with a medal he would receive something 
more in the nature of a brick—presumably. 
a collective one hurled by the entire popula- 
tion of the Island Continent. 

Not at all! Australians treat their 
benefactors more politely than that. If 
either claim could be substantiated—and 
both are turned down by official records— 
there would be no lack of generous sub- 
scribers to some lasting memorial. 

For ‘“‘ bunny "’ provides employment for 
thousands of men and women, from the 
trapper to the auctioneer, the fur-dealer, 
and the felt-hat-maker. The legend that 
Brer Rabbit is a pest in Australia is exploded. 
His fur, pound for. pound, is far more 
valuable than wool. 

Since 1911 the rabbit has enriched New 
South Wales alone by nearty {£20,000,000. 
In 1923-24 the Commonwealth's share of 
the world’s rabbit supply was 8,726,817Ib. of 
skins and 3,489,496 pairs of carcasses. In 
1925, 13,070,077lb. of skins were exported, 
of the value of £2,492,438. During the last 
three years the average price per Ib. was, 


FEW months ago, in the London 
Press, a discussion was raised as 
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46°7d., the best skins realizing 82d. ; whilst 
in (ane, 1926, they touched toid. per Ib. 

Over a hundred tons of rabbit-skins are 
handled by the Sydney stores every week 
from March to October, Sydney being the 
world-centre for rabbit-skin buyers. Last 
year Brer Rabbit represented one twenty- 
fourth of the total exports of New South 
Wales, coming after lead, which is fourth 
on the list. 

Already there is a fifty-thousand-acre 
rabbit-farm in Tasmania, and rumours 


are rife of companies being formed in 


Vor. Lix.—5. 


“They trickle through the inward V’s like water 
through a filter.” 


Australia proper to acquire land for the 
express purpose of giving ‘“‘ bunny” a 
“fair go.’ Now that synthetic wool is 
being manufactured, it would not be sur- 
pusing if within a generation sheep, apart 

om their food value, were to be considered 
a“ pest.”’ 

The market returns for the first week 
in June, 1926, state that wool sold at from 
264d. to 40d. per Ib., and rabbit-skins at 
from 35d. to 87d. per lb. 

Whoever was actually responsible for 
“ bunny ” coming to Australia was a man 
of judgment. oreover, he lived in 1788, 
in the time of Governor Phillip. 


Imagine a huge hole 
in the ground from which 
twenty thousand cubic 
yards of earth have been 
taken by iron scoops 
drawn by bullocks. At 
the bottom of this man- 
made tank lies about one 
foot depth of muddy 
water. The nearest other 
water to this is another 
tank, fifteen miles 
distant. 

The square sheet of 
liquid mud is fringed by 
huge flocks of — grey- 
backed, — red - breasted 
galahs, strutting in dense 
crowds over the banks 
and hovering above in 
thousands. 

When the bush birds 
congregate in these over- 
whelming numbers it is 
a sure sign of drought. 
Only when the spring 
rains have failed and the 
natural water-holes are 
bone-dry will birds and 
animals water at man- 
made reservoirs. 
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Galahs watering at a sheep-trough. 


Another day is drawing to a close in 
the western district of New South Wales— 
a terrible, grilling day in mid-February, 
the kind of day to which the immigration 
authorities do not vouchsafe publicity. 

But the kind of day, withal, which 
gladdens the heart of the fur-getter. 

About two yards from the water-edge 
of the tank, and enclosing it, there is erected 
a flimsy fence of wire netting. Each side 
of the square has a V-shaped indentation 
leading inward. At the point of the V is a 
small opening. The rabbits, when, by night, 
they come to drink, run along the netting 
to get at the water, and pass through the 
V’s. Once within and their thirst quenched, 
they are unable to find the small holes again, 
and travel along the netting until they 
come to one of two outward-leading V’s, 
through which they pass into the trap-yards. 

Old Sol has 
gone—thank 


guard of the host 
of rabbits hasten- 
ing from all 
points of the 
compass to that 
S patch of 
life-sustaining 
water. 

It grows 
darker. The 
shadows on the 
grey ground in- 
crease. They pass 
the watcher with 
a soft scurry of 
furred feet. In 
the dim starlight 
they can be seen 
concentrated in a 
thick line down 
by the fence, 
where they trickle 
through the in- 
ward V's like water through a filter. 

The darkness grows more intense. 
Nothing can be seen now, but the slithering 
hiss of countless feet continues. The 
watcher feels that he is surrounded by an 
unseen multitude, which divides and passes 
on each side, ignoring him, intent only on 
that muddy water below. Now and then 
a soft body brushes by him, and with a 
quick outfling of a hand he snatches ue a 
rabbit. The rabbit screams, yet when 
released it continues its journey. 

Suddenly from the water-edge comes 
a dull roar of hundreds of rabbits racing 
round the fence. They are rushing away 
from a fox which has leapt the netting for 
a drink, laps noisily like a dog, and departs 
as silently as he came. 

A grotesque silhouette appears on the 
sky-line, and the watcher fires his shot-gun. 


goodness ! — but 
his trail flares 
crimson to the 
zenith, and the 
scorched and 
baked earth 
radiates heat like 
an oven. Dusk 
deepens, and the 
birds depart to 
their roosting- 
places. 

Then, sud- 
denly, over the 
summit of the 
surrounding mul- 
lock runs a small 
shadow. Appears 
another shadow, 
then three, then 


a dozen. They 
are the advance- 
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Rabbiters setting out “bowed” skins to dry. 


Possibly he kills the kangaroo, but in any 
case he keeps the ‘roo off the netting fence. 
For, should this be broken, hundreds of 
rabbits would escape. 

The night wears away. The watcher 
dozes, waking at intervals, and occasionally 
discharging his gun at the venturesome 
‘roos. When the morning star is but four 
fingers above the horizon, he goes to the 
camp among the mulga-trees and arouses 
his mate; whereupon the billy is boiled 
and breakfast eaten. At the first glimmering 
of dawn the pair are down by the trap-yards. 

Daylight reveals the night’s catch. 
Within the trap-yards, the rabbits have 
piled themselves, layer on layer, into a 
solid block, eighteen to thirty inches deep. 
Inside the fence hundreds that have not 
found the outward-leading V’s race round 
the tank, madly searching for a way out. 
Some spring into the water, swim a few 
yards, lose what little sense they have, and 
circle about till they drown. 

The trappers climb into one of the 
yards and with practised fingers break 
the rabbits’ necks and throw them outside 
till an agreed number is reached. Then 
they gather the carcasses into a heap and 
proceed to skin them. 

Perhaps two or three hundred rabbits 
are killed and skinned, before the next batch 
is operated on. The number will depend 
on the men’s skinning abilities, for stiffened 
rabbits are harder to skin. In this way, by 
batches, one yard is emptied and the next 
begun. By the time the second yard is 
cleared many of the rabbits between the 


water and the fence have found their way 
into the first yard. 

By seven o’clock, twelve or fourteen 
hundred rabbits may have been accounted 
for. A fair catch, that! The skins are 
bagged and taken to the bow-house; the 
carcasses are carted some distance away from 
the tank and then dumped to provide a meal 
for crows and hawks. 

A terrible waste of human food, to be 
sure; but, unfortunately, there is no freezing- 
plant near enough to be useful, and the 
carcasses must be dealt with promptly. 

Naturally, many tall tales are told 
regarding the number of rabbits skinned by 
one man in one hour. However, some 
“‘ gun ’’ skinners have been timed, and it is 
on record that a man in the Wilcannia 
district skinned four hundred ‘ bunnies ” 
in sixty minutes. When the tale is told, 
though, nothing is said about the rabbits 
being handed to the champion skinner and 
the knives sharpened for him. 

Still, good skinners can get through a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred per hour 
for hours on end without tiring. One 
knifecut is made behind the ears, and a 
second down the inside of one leg and up 
the other, whereupon, with a flick, the skin 
is off. 

It sounds easy. Try it! 

A few years ago, at Cawndilla Hole in 
the Menindee district, ninety-five thousand 
tabbits were caught in this way. The 
trappers did not bother to skin them. Their 
day was spent in scalping only, for which 
they received one pound per thousand. 
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The fact that a thousand rabbits may 
be caught nightly for as many as ten days 
in succession seems to indicate that not 
every night do all the rabbits in the neigh- 

t is 


bourhood of a tank come to drink. 
the writer’s belief that a 
rabbit will approach a 
water-hole from a great 
distance in daily stages, 
and, having taken his 
fill, will return by similar 
stages to his own place, 
there to live on dry 
roots and tree-bark for 
some time. 

Undoubtedly, from 
the sheepman’s point of 
view, Brer Rabbitis a 
pest. Several good years 
will permit him to 
multiply himself beyond 
all reason. It is in 
drought-time, when 
every wisp of grass and 
every drop of water is 
urgently needed for 
stock, that he becomes a 
real menace. 

At such times the 
rabbit is a nomad. He 
does not live in burrows. 
During the daytime he 
huddles in masses within 
every inch of shade. To 
walk among the massed 
rabbits is like walking through a flock of 
sheep. They open out before and close in 
behind one in countless numbers. 

Well may the squatter scowl when the 
rabbit-wave comes along. And well may 
the trapper smile! For two men can 
readily kill and skin an average of a thousand 


A black and a white rabbit. Where wild rabbits are numerous 
these “throw-backs” are often met with. 


An ecagle-hawk, the fur-getter’s 
worst enemy. 


a day for several weeks, for which they will 
receive round about one pound hundred, 
as well as twenty or twenty-five shillings 
per thousand for scalps, paid by the squatter. 

he trappers leave a tank when the rabbits 
cease to come for water, 
for when that occurs it 
May be assumed that 
there are no more within 
miles of that tank. 

Drought conditions 
are essential to obtain 
rabbits in such numbers, 
the absence of green 
food and the scarcity of 
water being the prime 
factors. As in England, 
a rabbit will not drink 
when green feed _ is 
available. 

Green feed will not 
be available should the 
spring rains fail, as they 
did in 1925, following 
a comparatively dry 
winter. Droughts being 
local in effect, the rabbit 
will never become exter- 
minated by climatic 
conditions. There are 
always some favoured 
districts where they are 
able to continue ta pro- 
pagate, returning to and 
breeding in the drought- 
bleached regions when those areas have 
benefited by rain. 

During the winter months “ bunny ” 
is trapped in the burrows with what in 
England are called gins. This method, of 
course, has no appreciable effect on the mass ; 
for, whereas two men may catch a thousand 
a day in summer- 
time, they will 
obtain only two 
hundred with gin- 
traps. The re- 
duced quantity, 
however, is 
almost made up 
by the enchanced 
quality and price; 
for winter pelts 
will average 50s. 
to 70s. per 100. 
And it is a poor 
catch if one man 
cannot get sixty 
rabbits with sixty 
traps in twenty- 
four hours. 

The actual 
trapping of the 
rabbits, however, - 
is only half the 
work. The skins 
have to be 
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stretched over U-shaped wire bows. During 
the summer the sun will dry a skin board- 
hard in half a day, but in winter-time the 
process will take several days, or even 
weeks, should the weather be dull or rainy. 
When properly dried they are baled and 
railed to a city auctioneer, who grades 
them with tons of other skins sent in from 
all parts of the State, and offers them by 
porns auction to men who buy for the felt- 
at and fur trades. 

When you buy a felt hat you know 
what you are buying—Australian rabbit ; 
but when you buy your wife a 
magnificent set of furs, called by any 
fancy name the shopman likes, it is a 
hundred to one that name is an alias for 
the same old Australian rabbit. 


sentimental regard for the fox, but classes 
him, with the dingo and the rabbit, as: 
vermin. His one saving virtue in Australian 
eyes is his valuable pelt. The rabbit-trapper, 
therefore, gives much of his time and thought 
to the more elusive and valuable fox. t 
It becomes quite natural to a bushman 
to observe at all seasons tracks on the 
ground. Nothing on legs can move in the 
Australian bush without leaving marks of 
its passing. Accordingly, when a trapper 
sees numerous fox-tracks—especially after 
a rain—traversing a dry water-course or a 
sheep-pad, he studies the direction in which 
the foxes are running, examines any near 
water-hole to see if Reynard has been 
stalking wild ducks, and plans a campaign. 
First of all, poisoned baits have to be 


Fox-skins drying in the sun. 


It is only within comparatively recent 
years that the fox has attained considerable 
numbers in Central and outer Central 
Australia. He, like the rabbit, was first 
imported for sport, and, with Brer Rabbit, 
found Australia a most desirable abode. 
Nowadays he comes next to the dingo as a 
destroyer of sheep. 

Being neither so fierce as the wild dog 
nor given to hunting in packs, Reynard 
concentrates on young lambs astray from 
their mothers, old ewes, and sheep enfeebled 
by drought conditions. His method is to 
chase the sheep till the wretched animal’s 
tongue protrudes from its mouth, when 
he will race up alongside and, snapping 
at the tongue, tear it out. 

The Vermin Boards pay 2s. 6d. for 
Reynard’s scalp, ior Australia has no 
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made. Like a fisherman, the trapper will 
have a preference for a particular kind of 
bait. One may use butter-pats, sardines, 
condensed milk, or raisins ; but the writer’s 
preference is mutton-fat balls, the size of 
marbles. When made, these are picked up 
with a wooden splinter and held over hot 
coals till the outer surface melts, when they 
are dipped into strychnine crystals. Heating 
the surface not only eliminates the scent of 
human fingers but causes the crystals to 
adhere firmly when the fat re-hardens. 

The next step is to drag a trail, and 
this again gives scope for individual 
preference. The blacks favour an emu partly 
plucked and slightly roasted so as to bring the 
oils to the surface ; but emus are generally 
scarce—also, they are on the protected 
list. The next best decoy is a sheep’s head 
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or a bunch of sheep’s feet burned in a fire 
till the wool is scorched black. This is then 
dragged at the end of a short rope over 
country where foxes run. At fifty-yard 
intervals the trapper places two of his 
baits on the trail, marking the spot by an 
arrow drawn on the ground. 

Two baits are generally set together; a 
fox will bolt the first to pick up the second. 
If there is only one bait, he may treat it 
daintily. He will suck it as a child sucks a 
sweet, and, finding the strychnine slightly 
bitter, drop the bait, or carry it away in 
his mouth and bury it. 

Whoever was the first man to discover 
all this must have been a keen observer. 

It is necessary to drag a fox-trail late in 
the evening, otherwise the ever-watchful 
crows would “ follow in father’s footsteps ”” 
and sample the baits till they felt indisposed, 
when they would make for the nearest tree- 
branch, hang upside-down, eject the poison, 
and go their ways rejoicing. 

For the same reason the trapper must 
be on his trai] immediately it is sufficiently 
light for him to follow its faint marks, for 
an eagle-hawk will rip a dead fox to pieces 
in record time. 

As soon, therefore, as the trapper can 
discern the arrows, he follows the trail and 
picks up the baits, scooping them into a 
tin with a stick to avoid touching them. 
When he arrives at an arrow where there 
are no baits, or where there is only one, he 
looks for the fox. 

Should the trail be half a mile or more 
in length, the trapper will carry the first 
fox till he finds the second, when he will 
leave both carcasses covered with a bag 
to keep off the crows and hawks. In that 
way he will recover his untouched baits, and 
the foxes that have accounted for those 
missing, without loss of time. 

The retrieving of the baits is all- 
important. Apart from their being wanted 
for a future trail, it would be a waste of 
good poison to leave them, and a constant 
source of danger to the stockmen’s dogs. 

The foxes gathered, they have to be 
skinned very carefully from the nose to the 
tail-tip and then tacked down, fur downward, 
on hard ground to dry. Since fox-skin 
prices during June range from 120s. to 190s. 
per dozen, it is a good morning's work to 
get three, or even two, in addition to cighty 
or a hundred rabbits. 

Rabbit-trapping and “ foxing '’ done 
conjointly enable a man to carn from two 
to three pounds a day. But he has to work 
for his money! By noon he has his sixty 
traps set on fresh burrows. Immediately 
after lunch he “ bows’ the previous day’s 
catch. That done, he goes over his traps, 
which may be set half a mile or farther from 
his camp. He does not return till sunset, 
when he has a hurried tea and drags a 
fox-trail. Then out again on his trap-line 
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with a hurricane-lamp, and further inspec- 
tions till midnight. 

To camp then, and to bed—generally 
about 12.30. The alarm-clock goes off 
at five o'clock, involving an exertion of 
will-power somewhat strenuous on bitterly 
cold, frosty mornings. A pannikin of 
cottce consumed, he takes the lamp and 
again goes over his trap-line, by which 
time dawn is at hand, when he must be on 
the fox-trail to beat the crows and the hawks. 

The baits and foxes collected, he has 
breakfast. The next job is to tack out the 
fox-skins and “ bow” the rabbit-skins, 
after which the sixty traps have to be 
picked up and carried to fresh burrows. 

With four and a half to five hours’ 
sleep each night, the trapper is mighty 
glad when Sunday arrives. 

It is walk, walk, walk all day and half 
the night. One trapper said: “ I am going 
to sell my bed and buy another pair of boots. 
What's the use of a bed, anyway ?”’ 

Yet the ‘ skin game ”’ hasa peculiar and 
powerful fascination. It allures like gold- 
prospecting, keeping at fever-heat man's 
native propensity to hunt. To peruse one's 
daily tally-book is a perpetual joy. My 
best day this winter was eighty-five rabbits 
and ten foxes—value, seven pounds. 

A week before writing this account I 
dragged a dead sheep behind a motor-car 
along a two-mile trail, at one end of which 
were some sheep-yards where lamb-marking 
had been done during the previous few days. 
Result—sixteen foxes. 

Before the war, on Momba Station, 
above Wilcannia, two men scattered pieces 
of meat along a line a mile in length for a 
week. In other words, they fed the foxes 
for that time. Then, on the eighth night, 
the pieces of meat were poisoned. > ext 
morning they collected seventy-four foxes ! 

Perhaps some readers of this article 
will find the very idea of poisoning the noble 
Reynard disturbing. When spending a 
holiday with a farmer friend in Wiltshire 
in 1918, I pointed out to him some fox- 
tracks along a meadow path. Never shall 
I forget the look of positive horror which 
met my suggestion of “running a trail” 
about the farm ! 

To-night, whilst writing in a ten-foot 
by twelve-foot tent, surrounded by miles of 
virgin country, with the cold wind moaning 
through the scrub and a cheerful fire outside 
flickering a welcome to its warmth, I hear 
the voice of Reynard :— 

“ Quok ! quok 1” 

I pause and, listening, note the direction 
of the call. 

““ Wou-arl ! wou-arl!”’ he barks. 

Ah! He is running northward along a 
water-course, above which lies my trail. 

“ Quok ! quok! Wou-arl ! wou-arl ! 

In all probability I shall skin that fox 
in the morning. 
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Ge: 
WE Partnership that Went Weon 


ent Wrong 


“GUIDON" 


Illustrated by GEO, SOPER 


Four soldiers of the U.S. Army agreed to te go into partnership after they left the service, 


pool their savings, run a saw-mill. 


is remarkable story—told by one of the quartette 
To avoid giving pain to the relatives the Author 


has altered all the names, but he vouches for the facts. 


—relates how the arrangement worked es 

N 1898, when the U.S. battleship Maine 

was blown up in Havana Harbour, I 

was employed in a broker’s office on 

Lower Broadway, New York. I saw 

that war was inevitable between Spain and 

the U.S.A., and having served through the 

Basuto Campaign in 1881 in the Cape 

Mounted Rifles, 1 felt a longing to get back 
to the old life for a time. 

- Once you have soldiered the attraction 
never -quite leaves you, and finally I de- 
cided : to enlist. ‘' Passing the doctor” 
without any bother, I was told I could choose 
any regiment I liked, and picked on the 
7th Cavalry, then stationed at Fort Apache, 
Arizona. 

About this time the Filipino chief 
Aguinaldo was giving a lot of trouble, so, 
after spending twelve months in Cuba, 
taking part in the capture of San Juan Hill 
and two or three other petty scraps, the 
regiment was ordered to Manila, vid the 
Suez Canal. 

I will not speak of the series of little 
fights I took part in during the ensuing two 
years, but will pass on to my story. 

The brigade provost-sergeant having 
been killed in action, I was appointed in his 
place, and was under the orders of the pro- 
vost-marshal. We had a hundred brigade 
scouts mounted on native ponies, and their 
chief duty was to make frequent patrols all 
over the country at unexpected times. My 
work was to accompany them and take 
charge of any loot they might capture. 

Three of these scouts, Redfern, Madden, 
and Rattery, were usually attached to me on 
our patrols. I got on very well with Madden 
and Rattery, but took an intense dislike to 
Redfern ; I found him too brutal in handling 
the natives when trying to discover hidden 
arms and get information about the move- 
ments of “‘ hostiles.”’ 

During one of our patrols Redfern con- 


fided to me that he had become engaged to 
a pretty half-caste Filipino girl, whom he 
intended to marry directly his term of ser- 
vice had expired. The girl’s mother, who 
was fairly well-to-do, was so pleased with 
her future son-in-law that she gave him, as 
a wedding present, a hundred acres of land, 
on which stood a large barn, substantially- 
built, but rather knocked about during 
recent fighting. 

Redfern told me that the barn could 
be put in order and converted into a saw- 
mill at very little expense. There was an 
excellent opening for such an enterprise, 
for although the country was covered with 
valuable timber there was not a machine- 
driven saw on the whole island of Luzon. He 
explained that he thought of forming a 
small syndicate consisting of himself, Madden, 
Rattery, and myself. He had already spoken 
to the other two, and we decided to hold a 
meeting on our return to camp. 

Here Redfern showed us some corre- 
spondence from machine-tool makers in 
America, quoting prices for different kinds of 
saws and other tools, and offering six months’ 
credit. In nine months our enlistment 
would expjre, and by that time, we calcu- 
lated, by careful saving, we could command 
a capital of about ten thousand dollars, 
with which we could obtain forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of plant. 

Just then an Army order came out 
announcing that time-expired men could 
take their discharge in the Islands, pro- 
viding they could show proof of employment 
or occupation. If this was considered 
satisfactory, they were to be granted a 
month’s leave pending discharge. 

All four of us promptly decided to take 
advantage of this concession, and as the 
others had a little more service than I they 
went on leave a month sooner. We were 
then stationed just outside Manila, but 
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had been doing a lot of patrolling about 
sixty miles from that city, near a small town 
called Angeles, on the Manila and Dagupan 
Railway. The prospective saw-mill lay 
some seven miles south of it. 

In due course my three comrades called 
on me to say good- by ; they told me they 
hoped, by the time I joined them, that the 
barn would be ready for the machinery. From 
time to time after they left I received letters 
telling me how well the work was progressing, 
and congratulating me on my luck in having 
an interest in such a promising venture. 
My hopes ran high, and I was eager for the 
time to pass so that I might join them. I 
had told Madden privately that I felt an 
instinctive dislike for Redfern, but Madden 
said that would wear off when I got to know 
him better ; he wasn’t a bad chap at bottom. 

When my leave was granted I lost no 
time in setting off for Angeles, anxious to 
be with my partners. I arrived there in the 
evening, and directly after breakfast next 
morning started walking out to the mill. 
It was a lovely day, and the way was most 
picturesque, the road being lined on either 
side with rice-paddies and large clumps of 
bamboo. 

I had got about half-way to my 
destination when I saw, some distance off, 
my three comrades riding toward me. I 
had not let them know I was leaving Manila, 
and as I felt certain they had not seen me I 
dodged behind a clump of bamboos, in- 
tending to give them a surprise by jumping 
out when they arrived opposite me. As it 
happened, however, I was the one destined 
to be surprised ! 

As the three men neared me, laughing 
and talking among themselves, I noticed 
Redfern drop behind a little, apparently 
to adjust a stirrup-leather. Then, to my 
amazement and horror, I saw him draw his 
revolver and shoot Madden through the head ! 
The poor fellow fell sideways and dropped to 
the ground. 

While Redfern caught Madden’s startled 
horse, Rattery, who, besides a_ revolver, 
carried a bolo (a cane knife with a blade 
eighteen inches to two feet long) dismounted 
and proceeded to inflict a numbes of cuts on 
the face and body of the murdered man. 
Instantly I realized his motive ; he meant 
to give the impression that the crime was 
the work of insurrectos (rebels). Having 
finished his ghastly task he dropped the 
weapon a few fect from the body and 
began going through Madden's pockets. 

I was quite unarmed, that part of the 
country being considered ‘ pacified,” and 
as it would have been madness to interfere 
my first thought was to make a bolt for it, 
take a short cut to the town, and _ report 
to the authorities. I had only half-turned, 
however, when I caught sight of a Filipino 
about fifty yards away, concealed among 
some bambvos. 


Evidently he had not seen me, but from 
his attitude I felt sure he had witnessed all 
that had taken place in the road. Before 
I could move a step he was off like a grey- 
hound towards the town, and I knéw his 
Teport would reach the Proper “authorities 
long before mine. 

By this time Redfern and. Rattery were 
out of sight, heading in the direction of 
Angeles. Before following them I examined 
Madden ; I foun‘l life quite extinct and his 
face shockingly disfigured. Hurrying on, I 
soon got near enough to the two ruffians 
to follow without being seen, for they were 
only walking their horses. It transpired 
afterwards that they intended to avoid the 
town and make for Manila. A dozen United 
States cavalrymen approaching at the trot 
caused them no uneasiness, but when they 
were surrounded and handcuffed they quickly 
realized their mistake. 

All this time I kept out of sight. I knew 
there was ample evidence to convict the 
murderers, and if I got mixed up in the 
affair it meant my being detained for months 
as a material witness. -All my hopes of 
becoming a partner in a flourishing saw-mill 
were now dispelled, and so:I returned to 
Manila, cancelled my application for im- 
mediate discharge, got free transportation 
to America, and was finally discharged at the 
Presidio Camp in San Francisco, Califotnia. 

The evidence at the subsequent trial of 
Redfern and Rattery disclosed some very 
unusual features—a series of callous ‘and 
bloodthirsty crimes committed in cireum- 
stances which must surely be unique. Ap- 
parently the three men-decided that saw- 
milling did not offer a quick enough road 
to fortune. They contented themselves with 
making the barn fairly habitable, and then 
launched on a career of evil-doing 

In the Philippines there is a_ fairly 
numerous tribe called“ the Macabebees. 
Previous to the American occupation, they 
were always rather persecuted by the other 
Filipinos, and therefore showed themselves 
friendly to the invaders, being employed as 
stretcher-bearers, scouts, and so on. A few 
of the Macabebees were quite well-to-do, and 
some half-dozen of these wealthier men lived 
in Angeles. 

Two nights before the death of Madden, 
it appeared, my three former comrades visited 
Angeles, quietly kidnapped two of the richest 
Macabebees, and took them to the barn. 
Here they were confined in separate rooms, 
each captive being kept in ignorance of the 
other’s fate. We will call one Senor X- 
and the other Sefior Y 

At daylight next morning Redfern 
walked along the main road until he met a 
Filipino farm labourer, to whom he oftered 
money to come along and dig a trench at a 
spot he indicated. The native agreed to 
this. While the work was going on Redfern 
paid a visit to Sefer X and informed 
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“To my amazement and horror I saw him draw his revolver and shoot 
Madden through the head!” 


him that he would be released on condition 
that he signed an open cheque for five thou- 
sand dollars American on the bank in 
Angeles. 

This Sefior X—— refused to do, where- 
upon he was taken outside the mill and shown 
the native—who was some distance away, 
with his back to them—hard at work digging 
the trench. 

“That,” said Redfern, ‘‘ is Sefior Y- . 
He has refused to sign a cheque and is now 
digging his own grave. Ina few minutes you 
will see what will happen to you if you prove 
obstinate.” 

While the other two men watched, 
Madden, who had been standing close to the 
trench, decided that it was deep enough. 
Thereupon he shot the native through the 
head, tumbled him into the hole, and_pro- 
ceeded to cover him over with earth. Sefor 
X——., trembling with fright, was then taken 
back to his room and signed a cheque without 
any further hesitation. 

Later on another Filipino was hired, 
and the same dreadful performance was gone 
through with Sefior Y——, with the same 


result. Both cheques were cashed before 
midday, and that night both X and 
Y. were shot and buried near the barn. 
Madden was probably killed by the other two 
tuffians in order that they might divide his 
share of the loot. 

There is not the least doubt that, had I 
joined the trio a few days earlier, I should 
have been made away with as an obstacle to 
their schemes. Having shot Madden, the 
precious pair intended to sell their ponies and 
take ship to Hong Kong. They had a list 
of sailing-dates in their possession when 
arrested, and getting away would have pre- 
sented no diffculties, as at that time no 
passport regulations were in force. 

Redfern and Rattery were sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude apiece, and I 
think it will be agreed that the punishment 
did not err on the side of severity. As for 
me, I shall always be extremely grateful 
that the mere accident of a few weeks’ extra 
service sent my precious “ partners’ away 
on leave before me, and thus saved me from 
being shot down in cold blood like the hap- 
less natives. 
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What happened to Wilson 
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HEN C. A. deep furrows in his face 

wion: Peer and chest with the 

erintendent other. t the same 

oF Parks, of Mlustrated by G. W GOSS time he tried to seize 

Minot, North Dakota, hold of the man’s 

started on his three- throat with his sharp 
thousand-mile journey The story of a battle for life with an teeth. 


to attend a conven- 
tion of Park and Zoo- 


infuriated tiger—not in the jungle, 
but in the heart of a big city. 


Wilson had __ for- 
merly been a wrestler, 


logical Garden_ repre- eee 
sentatives at Houston, 

Texas, he expected to have a good time, 
as well as to learn something useful in his 
business. 

He was not disappointed, for the 
Houstonians are great entertainers and never 
miss an opportunity of impressing visitors 
with the possibilities of their growing city. 
Mr. Wilson enjoyed himself and learnt a lot ; 
moreover, he experienced the narrowest 
escape of his life. Here is the story of it. 

In attendance on the convention was 
Hans Nagel, the athletic and genial keeper 
of the Houston Zoo, which is located in the 
centre of Herman Park, the municipal golf- 
course and playground. 

Wilson and Nagel took a fancy to one 
another and became fast friends, and before 
long Wilson was invited to the Zoo to see 
the animals. He accepted, and in company 
with another delegate to the convention, a 
Mr. M. E. Ervin, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, v1 
the Zoo next day, shortly after the animals 
had had their morning meal. 

Among the exhibits were two Bengal 
tigers, both young and beautifully striped. 
One of these, a fine male, had been presented 
to the City of Houston by El Tex Temple, 
D.O.K.K.; and was named ‘‘ El] Tex.” He 
had been born in captivity, and weighed 
over four hundred pounds. Though he had 
been in the Houston Zoo for sixteen months 
Hans Nagel was the only man who dared to 
invade his den—and when Hans paid “ El 
Tex ” a visit he invariably carried a Luger 
pistol in case of emergencies. 

But ‘‘ El Tex ” had recently been show- 
ing unusual docility, and therefore it was 
with no misgivings that Hans opened the 
door of the den and ushered his visitors in. 
As they were about to enter the runway 
leading to the arena, however, pandemonium 
broke loose. 

With a roar of anger “ El Tex ” sprang 
straight at Wilson's throat, placing one 
great paw on his shoulder, and scratching 


= and was very power- 

fully-built. Spite of 
his deadly peril he did not lose his head, but 
immediately grabbed at the paw which was 
threatening to tear out his eyes. With his 
other hand he grasped the brute’s head 
and held him off as they struggled. 

Meanwhile Nagel dashed back to the 
end of the runway to get a ‘“‘ prod.” 

“ Don’t get a prod!” shouted Wilson. 

“Shoot him!” 

Thereupon the keeper returned and 
tried to get his Luger to bear on a vital spot, 
but speedily discovered that he could not 
do so without grave danger of injuring 
Wilson, who was in constant movement, 
struggling from side to e as he wrestled 
with the infuriated tiger, every muscle 
stretched to the breaking-point. The tiger, 
seemingly mad with fury, was ripping at the 
man’s legs with his powerful hind-claws and 
biting at the hand that held him by the 
throat. It was only too obvious that if 
Wilson lost his grip or began to weaken “ El 
Tex ”’ would finish him off in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

As he dodged this way and that, seeking 
his chance to shoot, Nagel realized yet 
another difficulty. He must kill the beast 
practically instantly, or the chances were 
that in his dying agonies ‘‘ El Tex” would 
tear Wilson to pieces. 

Finally, after what seemed ages, Nagel 
saw his chance. Reaching under Wilson's 
arm, he placed the muzzle of his gun against 
the brute’s heart and pulled the trigger. 

But, to his horror, the hammer only 
clicked harmlessly ! Nagel drew back, 
ejected the cartridge, and threw another 
one into the chamber. Then he sought a 
fresh opening. 

“Raise your arm, Wilson—if you can.” 
he cried. 

Exerting all the strength he could 
muster, Wilson lifted the arm that held the 
tiger’s throat. Steadily Nagel thrust his 
own arm under it, placed the muzzle of the 
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“Spite of his deadly peril he did not lose his head.” 
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pistol against the beast’s heart, and pulled 
the trigger once more. This time the Steel- 
jacketed bullet sped straight and true to 
its mark. 

“ El Tex ” gave one cry of mortal agony 
and leapt upwards, his muscles relaxing, 
while Wilson and his saviour sprang aside. 
But ‘‘ El Tex” did not struggle. The shot 
had been well placed—right in the centre 
of the heart—and after that convulsive leap 
the tiger never moved again. 

““Hans Nagel did a truly great act 
when he shot that tiger,” said Mr. Ellis S. 
Joseph, a well-known animal trainer. ‘‘ Few 
men could have aimed so accurately as to 
kill the big beast instantly with one shot. 
A miss—and Wilson would not have stood 


a chance. Don’t let him tell you his act 
didn’t amount to anything. In all my expe- 
Tience I’ve never seen anything to equal it. 
‘ El Tex’ was shot clean through the heart, 
and it takes an expert to accomplish that, 
especially when the animal is attacking.” 

Save for a badly-chewed hand and 
wrist, some deep face scratches—which after 
prompt treatment at the Herman Hospital 
are expected to leave no scars—and a few 
painful scratches on his legs, Mr. Wilson is 
physically none the worse for his terrible 
experience with the king of the jungle. To 
his dying day, however, he will never forget 
how close he came to a horrible death at the 
claws of a wild beast in the very heart of a 
big city. 


PYTHON 


sionally mentioned by travellers 


EOPLE who are sceptical as to the 
measurements of big snakes occa- 


in the tropics and other “ snaky ”’ 
regions will be interested in the annexed 
photograph and description of a huge 
python recently killed in Malaya. 

Writing from the Craigilea Plantations, 
Muar, Johore, Malaya, Mr. Eric E. Kitchener 
says :— 

ee I enclosea photograph of the skin of a 
large python recently shot on this estate. 
A party of Tamil coolies on a hunting expedi- 
tion after wild pig came across the snake ina 
small swamp at the bottom of a ravine. 
They were passing along the side of the 
swamp when they heard one of their dogs 
barking furiously. After a few seconds the 
noise suddenly stopped, and as dogs had been 
lost in this swamp on previous occasions, the 
coolies decided to investigate. 

“They discovered the unfortunate 
animal in the process of being swallowed by 
a huge snake, the front part of the dog 


having already disappeared down the reptile’s 
throat, and only the hind legs being visible. 
One of the men, the possessor of a double- 
barrelled shot-gun, fired at the snake. The 
charge struck it in the head and killed it 
instantly, although the body twitched and 
wriggled for some hours afterwards. 

“* As can be imagined, the weight of the 
snake was considerable, it being as much as 
two coolies could manage to carry. 

“Thad the opportunity of inspecting the 
corpse of the dog. The snake, although of a 
non-poisonous nature, had bitten the dog 
severely before crushing it. 

“Unfortunately I was unable to get a 
photograph of the python before it was 
skinned, which operation had to be carried 
out promptly, as decomposition scts in very 
rapidly in this climate. I measured it care- 
fully, however, and found that it was exactly 
twenty-five feet in length. Since curing the 
skin has shrunk to twenty-three feet eight 
and a half inches. Its greatest width is two 
feet one inch.” 


THROUGH 
FRANCE 
_ WITH . 
SYLVABELLE 


ee scifics 


kichardson 


II.—(Conclusion.) 


HE conditions were pleasant when, 

just after high-water, we proceeded 

up the Gironde, but we had reckoned 

without the fierce ebb-tide which, 
running out against us at five knots, gave 
us ample time to study the scenery. The 
white houses of Royan, the casino, break- 
water, and silver sands were slowly left 
astern, and we found ourselves heading for 
what looked like the open sea, for no land 
was visible ahead. Before narrowing to a 
river the estuary broadens out into a vast 
expanse of water always dotted with ship- 
ping, its flat shores lost in haze. 

Owing to the strength of the current, I 
soon gave up all hope of reaching Bordeaux 
in daylight, for I had no intention of risking 
my little ship in the fierce tideway off the 
Bordeaux quays in the dark, with tugs, 
lighters, and liners surging up and down. A 
perusal of the Instructions Nautiques decided 
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A breezy account of a yachting voyage from 
Brittany to the Riviera, by way of the Bay of 
Biscay and the canal that crosses south-western 
France and connects the Atlantic with the 
Mediterranean. The trip‘ was full of interest 
throughout, and Mr. Richardson’s description 
of his cruise may inspire other motor - boat 
enthusiasts to follow his example. 


me in favour of Pauillac as a suitable 
anchorage for the night, more especially if I 
could pick out a hole in the bank—a kind of 
sluice—called Gaét, which boasted six feet 
of water at low tide. 

This I duly found; we shot in out of 
the tide and let go the anchor close to a 
stone quay. The natives came down and, 
after a good stare, decided we were harmless, 
and went on with their day’s work. 

Next day we had a grand run up the 


well-buoyed waterway, or rather wineway, 
for the vessels we met were all wine-carriers, 
the vineyards on the banks producing the 


world’s best claret. About five p.m. we 
sighted the masts of the shipping at Bor- 
deaux., Before nightfall we were abreast 
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of Lormont, where, at the Point du Jour, I 
found the anchorage I was looking for. 
Next morning a friendly fisherman indi- 
cated a better berth in a kind of ditch at 
right angles to the bank at the foot of his 
garden. 

Here we tied up for a week’s stay ; nor 
could I wish for a better spot. There was a 
nice grassy bank on either side of Sylvabelle, 
tall trees overhead, and we were only ten 
minutes’ walk from the tram into Bordeaux. 
The only drawbacks were a swarm of rats 
which infested the river-bank and did their 
best to come aboard at night, and the fact 
that at high tide we were much incon- 
venienced by the wash of steamers, parti- 
cularly that of a fleet of small tugs which 
continually fussed up and down. 

Our fisherman host was a delightful old 
Bordelais who did all he could to make our 
sojourn at Bordeaux agreeable. We had 
several convivial gatherings aboard his 
craft, and to escape the rats the ‘‘ Viking ’’ 
took up his abode at the cottage, while I went 
to an hotel in the centre of the town, 
Corentin staying aboard as ship-keeper and 
rat-catcher. 

During our stay we lowered our mast 
into a crutch, and at the end of the week 
Corentin and the ‘“ Viking’ got Sylvabelle 
out of her mud berth preparatory to sailing 
her up the Garonne to Castets, where the 
canal begins. My wife and mother had 
now joined the Slee 
company for the 
inland voyage, ar- 
ranging to sleep 
ashore at the nearest 
hotel wherever we 
tied up for the night. 

At Castets we 
anchored off the lock- 
gate, but so severe 
was the current that 
I almost swamped 
the dinghy in an 
endeavour to land. 
The lock-keeper had 
been warned of our 
coming and_ there 
was no delay, but 
we had quite a thrill 
turning in the cur- 
rent, and finally shot 
into the slack water 
of the lock as though 
Sylvabelle had been 
fired out of a gun. 
However, we just 
managed to go astern 
before the further 
gate was reached, 
and the “ Viking” 
got a turn with a 
rope round an iron 
rod running up the 
side of the basin, 


Sylvabelle in a lock on the Garonne 
Lateral Canal. 


The lock was very deep, and as we rose 
Sylvabelle was tossed about as though at sea. 

Very beautiful were the banks of the 
canal, lined with plane trees in all the glory 
of their autumn tints. Beyond lay vine- 
yards, a wealth of colour in which russet, 
gold, and claret predominated, also fields 
of maize, and huge barns, open at each end, 
in which tobacco leaves were hung up to 
dry. Surprisingly little traffic was encoun- 
tered on the canal, the few barges we met 
being loaded with barrels of wine, and 
towed by mules or horses. Towards dusk 
we arrived at a harbour, five kilometres 
from Marmande, and drove in for dinner. 

The following day was hot and sunny, 
and many locks took us higher and higher. 
Ducks, geese, and washerwomen were taking 
advantage of the sunshine along the banks, 
but we passed few fishermen, in spite of the 
tales they told us at Marmande of gigantic 
carp. 

Pt the end of the day, outside Agen, 
we met the first double lock, and then the 
canal narrowed and Sylvabelle became a 
sort of ‘‘ airship.”” We crossed the Garonne 
on a bridge, or aqueduct, high above the 
river, gleaming silver in its bed below. A 
unique and wonderful adventure, this navi- 
gation in the skies! Even such an expe- 
rienced old sailor as Corentin was impressed 
at the novelty of crossing a bridge in a boat 
and expressed his admiration for the grand 
view of the valley of 
the Garonne and the 
old town of Agen, on 
a hill right ahead. 

The latter did 
not prove very thril- 
ling, and we had ex- 
hausted its sights by 
ten next morning. 
This proved to be a 
bad day. First of all 
we had trouble with 
inferior petrol and 
sooted plugs. Then 
it rained, and we 
found it rather diffi- 
cult to attract the 
attention of the lock- 
keepers without go- 
ing ashore, all of 
which took time. 

But Moissac, a 
charming old-world 
townlet, made up for 
some of our troubles. 
There were delightful 
old ladies, any one of 
whom might have sat 
for the portrait of 
Mother Goose, shep- 
herding geese along 
the bank with lon, 
switches. The cana’ 
ran through a brick 
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The famous medizval city of Carcassonne, as seen from the river. 


cutting, like the Witham at Lincoln, and by 
unshipping the crutch, and lowering the mast 
right down to the cabin top, we managed to 
pass under the four low swing-bridges without 
having to op2n them. 

Next we passed over another magni- 
ficent aqueduct, towering high above the 
River Tarn, a leaden-looking stream far 
below. On we went, in torrents of rain and 
the pitch darkness of an early nightfall, 
through five locks to Castel Sarrassin, which 
we should have passed in the dark had not 
one of the lock-keepers asked for a lift into 
the little town and shown us the way. 
However, the shouts in the darkness, the 
flashing of lanterns and glistening oilskins, 
all became pleasant reminiscences once we 
were enjoying a gocd dinner at the Hotel 
Marcillac. 

Another day of locks and pretty scenery, 
and we sighted the lights of the great city 
of Toulouse, passing under a bridge into a 
vast circular harbour, and making fast for 
the night between two derelict barges. We 
had now completed our run on the Garonne 
lateral canal, the distance being one hundred 
and ninety three kilometres, with fifty-three 
locks, several of which were double. 

Next morning we circumnavigated the 
city, passing the first four locks of the Canal 
du Midi and entering St. Sauveur Harbour 
on the outskirts of the town. A pleasant 
feature of Toulouse are the old-world brick 
harbours for barges; they lend a Dutch 


aspect to a city that is in reality typical of 
Southern life, a place of thickly-thronged 
streets and vast open-air cafes. 

We stayed here three days, to give the 
motor a good clean up, and before leaving 
decided to lash the dinghy on deck, as it 
was always getting in the way in the locks. 
In our haste to leave after this operation, 
we managed to leave the floorboards behind 
on the quay, nor did we notice our over- 
sight until we had been under way a good 
twenty minutes. 

This false start was soon atoned for by 
the increased speed of the motor after its 
tuning-up, and we found ourselves bowling 
along through quite wild country. We put 
up thre» widgcon as we rounded a corner, 
and other wild birds observed included 
mallard, kingfishers, wocdpeckers, and the 
inevitable magpie. At each lock we admired 
many fine turkeys and geese, destined at 
Christmas for the London market. 

The most interesting place on this day’s 
run, which ended at Castelnaudary, was 
Avignonet, a mile from the canal, but well 
worth a visit for its picturesque battlements. 
The following day saw us at the world-famed 
Carcassonne, that most perfect example of 
medieval castellated architecture. 

A cold drizzle was on tap when we left 
Carcassonne, but it soon dried up, and we 
were able to enjoy some interesting moun- 
tain scenery, as the canal ran through 
the foothius of the Pyrenees, the mountains 
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themselves lying brown, gaunt, and desolate 
against the skyline. 

At Aiguille lock we sighted the first 
olive-trees, denoting that we were at last 
in the Mediterranean belt. A night was 
essed at Homps, and all the next day 
ylvabelle ran through 
vineyards—some 
fifty-three kilometres 
without a lock. Be- 
fore reaching Béziers 
the canal had many 
bends and turns, and 
for five minutes ran 
through a tunnel be- 
neath a hill. Then, as 
if to make up _ for 
those easy-going kilo- 
metres, we had _ to 
Negotiate an impres- 
sive “ladder” of 
seven locks all in a 
Tow ! 

Quite in the 
classic manner is the 
view of Béziers 
Cathedral towering 
above the plain and 
the River ‘be, over 
which we passed on 
another aqueduct, 
and, after navigating 
two more locks, found 
ourselves in a harbour 
crowded with barges. 
There was wine every- 
where, on motor 
barges, on lorries, on 
railways—and in the hotel we saw men and 
women sampling wine out of tiny bottles. 

Sunday, October 29th, was a red-letter 
day for Sylvabelle, for it proved her last on 
fresh water. It was a warm morning, with 
a strong south-easterly breeze. We ran 
along through flat marshy country to Agde, 
where there is a flat church tower not unlike 
Boston Stump, and an imposing lighthouse 
towering above the marshes. There is 
also a curious circular lock with three 
gates, through one of which we passed. 

We now spied a breakwater, with a 
lighthouse at the end of it. We were on 
salt water once more, and soon had some 
of it aboard, for a furious south-east gale 
was whipping the shallow water of the 
lagoon into whirlwinds of foam. Lunching 
under the shelter of the breakwater, we 
donned our oilskins, put an extra lashing 
round the dinghy, and set out on the 
twenty-kilometre run across the lagoon to 
Cette. 

There was quite a nasty, short, choppy 
sea, and none of that Venetian languor 
usually associated with lagoons. Indeed, 
we had a wet passage, all the more noticeable 
after our long course of smvoth water on the 
canals, At Cette we passed under a swing 


Forest-clad mountain slopes near Cavalaire. 


bridge into a channel which leads from the 
lagoon to the outer harbour. Our inland 
voyage was at an end! 

No sooner had we tied up-to the quay 
at Cette than I went to the outer harbour 
to take a look at the weather outside. Huge 
seas were hurling 
themselves against 
the breakwater, and 
the Mediterranean 
was evidently in its 
worst mood, the wind 
driving the spray 
across the road in 
sheets, while the sky 
was black and omi- 
nous. The fishing 
fleet was sheltering in 
harbour, and I could 
not have had a better 


ing the various types 
of craft and gear. 

Moored bows-on 
to the quay, in two 
tiers, were the 
trawlers, their long 
unwieldy lateen yards 
stabbing the skies in 
serried ranks. It isa 
wonderful sight, this 
survivai of the oldest 
rig in the world. 

When I returned 
on board I found 
that the glass was 
still falling, so made 
up my mind to spend 
the following day in port, and all hands went 
ashore for dinner. There is much that is 
quite Spanish in character at Cette; the 
houses and their inmates are of Catalan as- 
pect, the local dialect is a form of Catalan, 
and, to complete the illusion, all the youth 
and beauty of the town were strolling up 
and down one brightly-lit street. 

After dinner we found that the chairs, 
in the hotel café had been pushed back 
against the wall and, as the clock struck 
nine, in trooped a bevy of little work-girls. 
in bright yellow, blue, and scarlet, accom 
panied by rather forbidding mammas with 
black shawls over their heads. They were 
promptly joined by their partners, mostly. 
seedy-looking youths of the shop-boy type. 
They all danced remarkably well, and really 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 

Monday morning found less wind but a 
rough sea. However, | determined to ga 
out and have a look at it, as I could see 
some of the fartanes had put out and shot 
their trawls. Before reaching the outer 
harbour we had to negotiate four swing 
bridges which were too low for us to pass 
under, so that the trams were held up while 
Svlvalelle passed by. As I was very doubt- 
ful of being able to make a passage, we did 


opportunity of study- ~ 


or 
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not stop to set up the mast and rigging, but 
Yan straight out to the open sea beyond the 
breakwater. 

There was practically no wind, but a 
steep, sullen swell and a dirty horizon, which 
made me decide for another day in port. 

However, the glass rose in the night, 
and by 6.15 the following morning we were 
clear of the harbour. The wind was a feeble 
air from the east and the sky clear, though 
a lumpy swell was still rolling in. Palavas, 
a big bathing-resort, was soon reached, and 
we crossed the Gulf of Aigues Mortes. 

We could see the walls, ramparts, and 
towers of Aigues Mortes itself in the dis- 
tance, for the ancient city is almost as fine 
a specimen of a medieval walled town as 
Carcassonne, although lacking the magni- 
ficent situation of the latter. 

The wind now shifted north-west—very 
light, but in our favour—so all sails were 
set and ‘' goose-winged ” out. I resolved 
to abandon my original intention of spending 
the night at Port de Bouc, and carry right 
on to Marseilles unless the light north-west 
breeze increased to a mistral, in which case 
I had St. Louis du Rhone and Port de Bouc 
in which to shelter. 

The coast was now flat, consisting of 
sand-dunes cut up into islets—or rather 
lagoons dotted with sandbanks. This was 


“the Rhone Delta, and set me thinking of the 


marismas of the Guadalquivir below Seville. 
This wilderness of sea and sand, entirely 
devoid of vegetation, is reputed to be the 
home of flamingos and countless wild-fowl, 


well protected by the dread of fever, which 


keeps sportsmen away from the lagoons. 

The sea became zapidly worse aS we 
approached the Faraman Lighthouse, stand- 
ing gaunt above the wild coast of the Rhone 
Delta, and it was blowing fairly hard, but 
I kept Sylvabelle before the gale, going at a 
tremendous, pace with the engine running 
like a clock and all sail set. 

Presently I perceived that we were 
following a course too far to the south-east, 
but it took a good deal of judgment to edge 
the yacht in a trifle without shipping a big 
sea. We could not pick out the Couronne 
Lighthouse at all on the shore, nor could 
we see the Planier, on an islet off Marseilles. 
After dark, however, a light corresponding 
to the Planier became visible on our port 
quarter. 

There could be no doubt about it; it 
was the Flanier right enough. We had over- 
shot our mark, and were two hours ahead 
of my most liberal estimate of the time 
required to do the distance. Speed was 
reduced to dead slow, and I luffed up, head 
to wind, while Corentin went forward and 
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A beautiful bay on the Esterel coast. 
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Castle on St. Honorat 
Island, near Cannes. 


stowed the sails. Then we put her slowly at 
it, almost head-on to the short steep waves. 
Spray and spindrift drenched us to the skin, 
but not a sea was shipped. 

The wind died away with the night, and 

‘soon I was able to lay a course direct for 
Marseilles, almost broadside to the seas. 
Sylvabelle certainly rolled considerably, 
owing to the weight of the dinghy lashed 
on the cabin top, but the worst of our adven- 
tures on the stormy Gulf of Lyons was over, 
and before long we entered the Vieux Port. 
There is nothing like a motor-boat to get 
you home for dinner ! 

Three days in Marseilles, and Sylvabelle 
was off again on the short run to Cassis. 
Very steep and bold was the mainland 
coast, along which we passed close-in. 
Scorched by the fierce rays of the southern 
sun in summer, and swept by the icy blast 
of the mistra/ in winter, this desolate wilder- 
ness is, except for a few scattered pines, 
devoid of all vegetation. Here and there 
fjords cut into the cliff, making this Pro- 
vengal Norway a favourite cruising-ground 
with Marseilles yachtsmen. 

Tucked away in the bight of a bay, we 
found Cassis Harbour. Viewed from the sea, 
the entrance seems an impossibly narrow 
channel between the mainland and the 
pierhead, but espying the masts of a vessel 
above the breakwater we knew that all was 
well, and, reducing speed, shot round the 
pier on the crest of a wave. 

Inside we found a charming little har- 
bour with a church and houses typical of 
Provence, encircled with pine-clad_ hills. 
As the swell set up something of a run in 
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the harbour, we tucked Sylvabelle away in 
the snuggest corner we could find. During 
the night the swell increased, and daylight 
disclosed seas breaking over the lighthouse. 
Weather-bound, we spent the morning 
watching the fishermen play bowls and the 
seas coming in past Cape Canaille to dash 
themselves into foam at the foot of the 
ruined castle. 

The wind settled into the north-west— 
the dreaded mistral—and I foresaw a weary 
wait at Cassis, for the mistral sometimes 
plows for nine days at a stretch. However, 
after two days the glass rose and, going to 
the sea wall, Corentin and I found that the 
water inshore was quite smooth, so about 
g.30 a.m. we got under way. 

In Cassis Bay we found ideal conditions 
—smooth blue water, brilliant sunshine, 
and only a mild breeze, so mild that the 
“‘ Viking,’’ who knew not the guile of the 
Mediterranean, talked glibly of making 
Toulon. Although we hugged the’ shore, 
however, a stiff breeze and a big sea were 
encountered directly we doubled Cape 
Canaille. 

Astern, great waves reared their white 
crests above the darkening sea. The mistral 
began to pipe up again in earnest as we 
scudded along, close under the cliffs of red 
earth, reminding me a little of Dawlish, 
though the colouring was much more bril- 
liant than anything to be seen in Northern 
waters. 

These wonderful clids terminated in a 
point known as the Eagle’s Beak. I steered 
round, broadside on for a minute, and, 
threading a channel between the little Ie 
Verte and the mainland, slipped between 
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Menton from the Italian frontier. 


the twin lighthouses which guard the 
spacious harbour of La Ciotat. 

The glass continued to rise, and on 
turning out the next morning I found a 
bright sun in a clear sky and a smooth se2 
devoid of wind. By eight o’ciock we were 
at sea, enjoying a wonderful view of the 
Eagle’s Beak. We set a course for Cape 
Sicié, which we soon passed, leaving Bando! 
a few miles to port. Cape Sicié, a grand. 
cliff and very wild, is the most southerly 
land of France. 

By r1 a.m. we were abreast of Touion, 
but determined te carry on, as such a grand 
day for malang @ passage was not to be 
thrown away. Accordingly I steered for the 
high lard at the end of < narrow tongue o 
salt marsh called the Giens Peninsula, anc 
negotiated the pretty channel petween thc 
land and the is:and of Porquerolles, the first 
of the aslands of Hyéres. Very southern and 
delightful was the scenery, and we began 
to feel the charm of the Riviera. 

it was too early to bring up for the 
night at any of the islands, nor could we 
make St. Tropez, the next harbour of any 
consequence, befor~ dark, so I decided to 
spena the night ii. the tiny harbour of sun- 
kissed Calvalaire, at the foot of the forest- 
clad Maures Mountains, where I had sailed 
in my motoriess days and had many friends. 


We drew rapidly in from the islands to the 
steep coast beyond Lavandou, where the 
cork and pine forests and the Mediterranean 
heather run down the sides of the hills to 
the very edge of the sea. 

Rounding Cape Calvalaire, we passed 
the wreck of a Spanish steamer, said to be 
a smuggler, and anchored in the tiny, silent 
harbour of Calvalaire, with stern-fasts to 
+he weather-beaten breakwater, and facing 
the superb sands, forest, and mountain. 

The few fishing craft were hauled out 
high and dry, for in onshore gales the sea 
sweeps right over what is left of the break- 
water. 

We spect only one night in this charm- 
ing solitude, next day seeing us scudding 
across the bluc waters of the bay with the 
mainsail set before a jolly northerly breeze. 
it was @ granc run, with delightful scenery 
and sunshine, but between Capes Lardier 
and Taillat the wind shifted to the north- 
west and 1 saw we were in for another 


mistral, It was not yet nine o’clock, how- 
ever, sc © considered we should have time 
toreach St. ‘l'ropez before the wind freshened 
to its us vadday violence. 


Off Cape Camarat we had to lower the 
mainsail in a hurry, as fierce squalls came 
off the high land about the old walled 
village ot Rammatuelle. When we rounded 
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A breezy account of the Author’s adventures during ten years’ sojourn in Mexico, mostly 


in the wilds. Mexico is a place where strange and exciting things are likely to 
at any moment, but nevertheless there are many po; i 


happen 
misconceptions about the 


country and its people. 


WENT out to Mexico to take up a job 
with an electric power company with- 
out the faintest idea of what the life 
would be like. I had the typical 

Englishman’s conception of Mexico as a 
country that delighted to stage an average 
of two comic-opera revolutions per annum 
—revolutions in which the participants 
stuck knives into one another and wore 
hats with bells on. 

I went fully prepared for the fracas. 
That is to say, I bought the largest pistol 
I was able to procure in London and laid in 
a stock of ammunition enough for a second 
siege of Verdun. Let me here state that 
only once during the ten years I spent out 
there—in the wilds, for the most part—did 
I have occasion to use it—and then it was 
to shoot a mad dog ! 

I pictured Mexico City as a mysterious 

ace where the inhabitants stalked about 

in opera-cloaks and sombreros, carrying 
guitars and daggers; where the fair sex 
all wore roses in their garters; and where 
the despised gringo trod chameleon-like in 
fear and dread of sudden death. I did not 
know how one got to Mexico City from the 
port, Vera Cruz, but I had a vague idea one 
made the journey strapped into a_ great 
bucket saddle, clutching the pommel with 
one hand and shooting to left and right 
with the other. 

Actually I rode in a train—and a very 
well-appointed, well-behaved train at that. 
As for Mexico City, when I got there after 
twelve hours in a comfortable sleeping-car, 
it fairly took my breath away. I found it 
a modern city with magnificently wide 
streets and sidewalks where a dozen people 
might walk abreast in comfort; with 
splendid buildings, electric light, and a 


street-car system second to none in the 
Vou. uix.—7. 


world. Alas for the disillusionments of 
travel! The nearest thing to blcodshed 
I saw was a dignitied policeman carrying 
a six-shooter strapped to his belt. But so 
they do in little old N’York ! 

I saw bloodshed, of course-—but later 
on, fortunately. I say ‘‘ fortunately ”’ ad- 
visedly, for one goes to jail very easily in 
Mexico, and one is well-advised not to see 
too much. One fellow I knew went to 
prison for shooting himself through his own 
foot—accidentally ! He was explaining the 
mechanism of a gun to a Mexican, and it 
went off. The muzzle was pointing down. 
wards, and the bullet drilled a very neat 
hole through the toe of his boot. 

He was immediately lodged in jail! 
It was futile to protest to the presidente 
that he had hurt nobody but himself; the 
law had it he had made criminal use of a 
firearm. That it was himself who had been 
shot and not somebody else did not seem 
to make the least difference. And in jail 
he languished until I bailed him out—with 
a foot the size of a leg of mutton. 

Perhaps a better illustration of the 
extreme ease with which one lands in 
durance vile is atforded by an incident that 
happened while I was in camp just outside 
the city. One Saturday night five or six 
of us decided to explore the attractions of 
the town. Three of us elected to engage 
a cab to take us in; the remaining two— 
of whom I was one—preferred to walk. It 
was very fortunate for us that we did, too! 
My friend and I got back to camp that 
night, but there was no sign of the others. 

Sunday passed, and still they did not 
turn up. On Monday they were discovered 
in prison. They had been lodged in jail 
because the old “ growler ’’ in which they 
had been driving had had a slight accident 
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with a street-car. The police, arriving on 
the scene, had arrested not only the driver 
and the conductor of the street-car and the 
old cabby who owned the cab, but also 
the three passengers inside! What they 
had to do with it, Heaven alone knows, but 
off they went to jail ! 

All this sounds very much like light 
comedy, but there are serious components 
in that peculiar aggregate known as the 
Latin temperament. The average Mexican, 
1 suppose, is three parts Spanish and one 
part Indian—and it can be a rather excitable 
mixture, believe me! I had evidence of its 
nature one afternoon at the rodeo. 

A bunch of cowpunchers, most of them 
white men, but with here and there a full- 
blooded Negro from one of the Southern 
States, had come in with a drove of cattle 
from one of the distant haciendas and was 
amusing itself watching the local “ bull- 
fight,” or bull-throwing competition. The 
entrant is sent into the ring mounted, a 
bull is let loose from a corral by the side— 
and the fun begins. 

The game is to manceuvre things so as 
to get on to the bull’s back, get a grip of his 
head, twist it, and make him fall to the 
ground. An exciting pastime—especially 
if you annoy the beast and he charges ! 
There is this consolation, however; the 
average bull, or the kind of animal the 
Mexican sportsmen use, charges with its 
eyes shut. When it gets its blood up, 
down goes its head, up goes its tail; then 
it closes its eyes and comes at you like a 
hurricane ! 

If you remember to keep your wits 


Three typical cowpunchers. 


about you—and it’s just as well that you 
should—you can jump aside at the last 
moment, and the bull, with his eyes shut, 
misses you. How simple it all sounds! 
It is not so easy in the case of a steer, how- 
ever, for these unsophisticated animals 
charge with their eyes open. When you 
dodge they alter their helm two points to 
starboard, and—whack! No flowers by 
request ! 

Yell, on this particular afternoon 
things had been pretty tame. Bull after 
bull had been thrown and trussed up by 
the Mexican competitors, who had all been 
vociferously acclaimed by the audience. 
The cowpunchers were getting just the least 
bit bored. At last one of them—a foreman, 
I seem to recollect—hopped down into the 
ring and blared out a challenge. He would 
produce a steer from among the bunch his 
men had driven in, and he would offer a 
prize of so many Mexican dollars to any 
man who would throw that steer. 

There were no takers. (Nobody felt 
like dying that afternoon.) There was a 
laugh among the fifty or sixty cowmen, and 
the Mexicans did not like it. The foreman 
went on. If the Mexicans had a steer they 
were proud of, he would produce a man 
from among his gang who would throw that 
steer. What about it ? 

The Mexican sports committee with- 
drew for a few moments, returned, and 
accepted the challenge. The ranch fore- 
man promptly produced his man—a Negro 
from somewhere in Louisiana, six feet in 
height and with a grin like a Maltese 
cat. A few minutes later a corral was 
opened and there 
galloped out a 
young steer with 
a wicked pair of 
horns and a glint 
in his eye that 
indicated business. 
He did not pause. 
He charged—right 
away. 

The Negro, 
mounted on a 
small, nimble- 
footed mustang be- 
longing to the 
gang, proceeded to 
give us an exhibi- 
tion of his prowess. 
And very pretty it 
was, too. He put 
the Mexicans and 
their tame bulls 
right into the 
shade, and it was 
fairly obvious to 
all non-combatants 
that the Mexicans 
were getting sore 
about it. As for 
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the cowpunchers, they were just tickled to 
death. 

Round and round the ring went the 
steer, and round and round after him came 
the cowpuncher on his horse. At last he 

ot into a favourable position and leapt, 

th animals going at full gallop. The 
Negro landed neatly on the steer’s back— 
and the cowpunchers cheered. The Mexi- 
cans looked glum. 

And now began the real tussle. The 
Mexicans, for obvious reasons, had been 
careful to select a steer with a particularl 
short neck. The bulls they had thrown all 
had necks like giraffes! But that Negro 
speedily got a grip—he had muscles on him 
like the quarters of a horse—and the steer’s 
neck began to feel uncomfortable, so he 
came to a standstill. 

By this time the cowpunchers were 
shouting and cheering fit to beat the band. 
This made the Mexicans mad. One of 
them, from the ringside near the steer, 
flung a bottle. It hit the Negro fair on the 
back of the head, and seemed to shake him. 
If it were not for the fact that Louisiana 
Negroes’ heads are made of the best fire- 
resisting asbestos and reinforced concrete, 
it would have killed him ! 

Things looked ugly. I glanced round 
the auditorium. I saw every man-jack 
of those cowpunchers sitting still and tense 
—and every one of them had his hand on 
his hip! Here and there the more timid 
members of the audience were scuttling 
out of their seats, anxious to get away before 
the shooting began. There was no noise ; 
everything was as still as death—like that 
stillness before the earth opens up and 
swallows towns and people and things. 

The Dago who threw the bottle was 
getting ready to throw another—and away 
across the ring those cowpunchers were 
getting ready to raise merry Hades if he 
did. Fortunately, just in the nick of time, 
someone clouted the fellow over the head 
with the butt-end of a gun. It cramped his 
style a bit, and the second bottle was not 
thrown. 

That afternoon gave me an _ insight 
into the worst side of the Mexican’s char- 
acter. He is no sportsman. He cannot 
take a beating—at anything. When he’s 
licked in a fair contest he turns sour and 
wants to fight. Otherwise he’s a real good 
fellow, and most of the yarns one hears 
about his cowardice and treachery are 
nonsense. He has one other little weakness, 
but he can’t help that any more than some 
Britishers can help looking supercilious. 
It's born in him. He’s a born thief ! 

I had that shown to me very pointedly 
when I was sent away up-country to take 
charge of a power relay-station out in the 
wilds. (The “ juice’ was carried along on 
the top of high steel-lattice ‘‘ towers.”’) 
There was no town near us, and the closest 


“Towers” of the kind the Author was 
in charge of. 


rancher—a Mexican, one Gonsalvez—used 
to ride across sometimes and have a yarn 
with me at my bungalow. He was a good 
sort of fellow, Gonsalvez—a gentleman— 
and he and I used to have long arguments 
about the dishonesty of his countrymen. 

I had missed many things from my 
bungalow—that was why the subject in- 
terested me! I had a Chinese to do the 
housework, and I knew full well that he 
didn’t steal the stuff, for I would have 
trusted that Celestial with my life. The 
trouble was that a main road ran close by 
the bungalow, and all day long there were 
vagrant Mexicans and Indians wandering 
up and down it. If there was no one about 
the bungalow they would very naturally 
investigate, helping themselves to any little 
things they fancied. 

I was pretty certain none of my own 
gang would steal from me. However, 
I had never quite managed to catch anyone 
red-handed, and the matter of the identity 


of the thief or thieves was still an open 
question. I swore that the Mexicans were 
responsible for my losses ; Gonsalvez hotly 
denied the accusation. His countrymen, 
he said, were the most honest folk in the 
world ; they would never dream of stealing. 


He used to wave his hands wildly and get 
quite excited about it, too! 

Well, one day Gonsalvez rode across to 
borrow a bottle of whisky from me—his 
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own stores had not turned up to schedule 
and he had run short. We went into the 
bungalow and I gave hima bottle. Leaving 
the bungalow, we walked back toward the 
road, where his pony was tethered to the 
corner of a big metal water-cistern I had 
erected there. 
While we 
strolled along 
toward the horse 
we got on to the 
subject of Mexican 
dishonesty again, 
and Gonsalvez be- 
gan “‘ telling me 
off’ as usual. We 
were still arguing 
when we got ‘to 
the tank. There 
was nobody much 
about—just a few 
Mexicans ambling 
up the road_to- 
ward us in a little 
cloud of hot dust. 
For some 
reason or other 
Gonsalvez put 
down the whisky- 
bottle for a mo- 
ment or two on the 
corner of the tank. 
(Probably in order 
to have both his 
hands free to talk 
with!) = Then he 
gave me a lecture. 
The Mexican was 
by nature the most 
honest man under 
the sun, he de- 
clared, hotly. He 
had lived with 
Mexicans for forty 
years and never 
once had he missed 
so much as a single 
cigarette. 
“All right 
All right!’ I said 
at last, in Spanish. 
“T give.in. You 
and your country- 
men ought all to 
wear haloes!” 
With that he 
smiled and turned 
to get his whisky. But the bottle had van- 
ished ! Two minutes before it had been there, 
standing on a corner of the galvanized-iron 
tank, just a yard or two behind him—now 
it had gone! There was nobody about— 
just three or four wandering Mexicans dis- 
appearing along the road in a little cloud 
ot hot dust! They had passed us by while 
we stood arguing. I knew where that 
whisky was—and so did Gonsalvez! He 


never said another word to me about 


Mexican honesty ! 
I had a rather curious experience soon 
after that, again in connection with thieving. 
own gang was caught red- 
ing the only authority within 


One of m 
handed. 


“Tt hit the Negro fair on the back of the head.” 


miles IT had to deal with him summarily. 
I had a proper schedule of punishments for 
minor offences, and the penalty I dished out 
to this chap was in the nature of a fine. 
Two dollars Mexican—or four, I forget 
which. Whatever it was, he did not like it. 

For some days afterwards he was surly 
in his demeanour, and I began to suspect 
trouble. Then the yarn came to me— 
per the telegraph-operator and the loreman 
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—that Fernande, the culprit, had swcrn 
that he would throw me off the tower at the 
first opportunity that presented itself. 
The ‘‘ tower ” was one of the afore-mentioned 
structures, supporting the high - voltage 
cables, and as my work often took me up it 
—in company with one or two of the gang 
—the threat rather worried me. (I hai 


Sees 


“Every man-jack of those cowpunchers 
had his hand on his hip!” 


no liking for the prospect of being thrown 
off a tower; the drop was by no means 
inconsiderable !) 

However, I did not let the matter 
bother me for long. First I made quite cer- 
tain that the man had been boasting he 
would ‘‘do for me,” and then I sent for 
him. He came into the office—a great, 
lumbering fellow, more Indian than any- 
thing else. 

“* T fined you the other day,”’ I said. 

“* Yes,” he replied. 

“You did not like it,’’ I remarked. 

He shook his head surlily. 


““You stole. You deserved it.” 

Still he said nothing. I looked hard 
at him. 

“Are you going to do anything about 
it ?’’ I asked. 

“No,” he answered. 

“ Are you quite sure?” 


“Yes,” he said. 
I rose. 
“Oh,” I said. ‘‘ Well, come along 


with me. You and Lare going up the tower 
—now. Bring along that coil of wire there, 
and those pliers.” 

Fernande looked uneasy, but he did as 
I told him. When we got to the tower I 
made himclimb up first. Out of the corner 
of my eye I could see the foreman and the 
telegraph-operator peering round the corner 
of the office door, watching us in astonish- 
ment. I followed the man up to the flimsy 
top of the structure. There was a fair 
wind blowing, and the tower seemed to be 
swaying a little. It was far from being 
a comfortable position, but I was deter- 
mined to have the thing out. I could not 
be bothered to have to guard myself all 

' the rest of the time he was in the gang. 

“Now,” I said, “ cut off a length of 
that wire and connect up between these two 
insulators here.’”” 

Fernande’s eyes widened. To obey 
me meant loosing his hold, for he would 
need both hands to carry out my instruc- 
tions. I watched him hesitate, and in 
that instant I knew just what was pass- 
ing through the fellow’s mind—and it 
happened to be exactly what I wanted. 
I wanted him to wonder whether I should 
avail myself of the opportunity to push 
him off the structure and send him 
hurtling to his death on the rocky ground 
far below us. 

“Do as I tell you!” I ordered. 

Uneasily he began to comply, but he 
kept his eyes fixed on me, I can assure 
you. His horrible childish doubt was 
written plainly on his swarthy face. I 
waited until he had finished; then I let 
go my grip of the tower and faced him. 
There we stood, looking at each other 
—in mid-air, as it were. 

“Now throw me off the tower!” I 
invited. (I might mention that I am b 

no means a small man myself. This wit 
all modesty.) 

Ternande shook his head vigorously. 

“ T didn’t say so!’ he whined. 

“I’m not saying you did!” I told 
him. ‘“ All I’m saying is : throw me off the 
tower. Now's your chance.” 

He did not move, but just stood there, 
gaping at me. I made him get down in 
front of me again. Once on the ground I 
summoned the foreman and the operator 
and made them repeat the story they had 
told me. Fernande still stoutly denied 
ever having made the threat, but by this 
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time I was pretty well convinced that he 
had, so I paid him off and told him to get 
out. Hegot. The following morning, how- 
ever, he returned, asking to see me. 

“ Please,’ he said, ‘‘1 told you a lie 
yesterday. I did say 1’d throw you off the 
tower. I’m sorry. I. 
want my job back.” 

I stared at him. 

“By Gad!” I 
said admiringly. “‘ You 
certainly can’t be ac- 
cused of not having 
enough cheek! I’m 
hanged if I don’t give 
you your job back! 
Go on, off to the gang 
with you—and tell the 
foreman I said he can 
sign ro on again!” 

ernande, after 
that, was about the 
best workman I had. 

It is remarkable 
how little shooting can 
occur in a land where 
people use revolvers 
to argue with as a 
Matter of course. In 
all the time I was in 
Mexico I only had one 
really unpleasant ex- 
perience in connection 
with firearms. That 
was at another place, 
farther up - country, 
where I was superin- 
tending the loading of 
wood on to trucks at 
a railway siding. 2 

The siding was privately owned by the 
company for which I worked, the railway, 
of course, being the property of some other 
concern, though metals connected the two. 
The trouble started by the railway foreman 
dumping his empty trucks on to my siding 
every evening—to save himself and his gang 
the trouble of storing them somewhere else. 

It was unfortunate that my _ siding 
should have been on an incline, so that when 
the railway foreman and his men, anxious 
to‘‘ knock off’? for the night, let their 
empty trucks go at the top of the hill, they 
came rushing down into my territory to 
spread devastation among my loaded trucks 
and scatter the piled logs all over the coun- 
tryside. 

This meant that before I could get my 
ang properly going in the morning I had 
an hour or two’s work collecting the scat- 
tered timber and man-handling the loaded 
trucks—uphill—back into position. Day 
after day this happened, and I got a little 
tired of it. One day I sought out the railway 
company’s foreman. 

“Look here,” I said, ‘this siding 
belongs to the people I work for. It has 
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nothing to do with your company. You 

have no Tight to dump your empty trucks 

here at night. Please don’t do it again.” 
He did not say very much, but that 


night the same thing happened. So it did 
on the following night. sought him out 
again. He wasa typi- 


cal Mexican—a little 
darker than average, 
to be exact, and a 
surly-looking fellow at 
that. 

“See here, 
friend,” I said, 
“Tve warned you. 
Now I’m not going 
to complain to your 
railway company ; 
I’ve ‘been in this 
country long enough 
to know what a lot 
of good that would 
do! But if you let 
your trucks come 
gallivanting down 
into my _ siding this 
evening, I’ll deal with 
you myself. I'll hit 
you good and hard. 
Sa reas 

spoke, of course, 
in Spanish, but the 
above is a fairly 
accurate rendering of 
what it must have 
conveyed to him. 
And then he said 
something he should 
not have said. I would 
not have minded being 
sworn at ; as a matter of fact I half expected 
him to swear at me. But there’s swearing 
and swearing—and what he said was of the 
variety that declares war good and sudden. 

With that I let out with my right fist 
and hit him. He made a grab for his hip- 

ocket, but I jumped for him—just in time. 

‘e went rolling down together. Fortunately 
for me I got the better of the tussle, or I 
shouldn’t be writing this. I managed to 
get him over on his stomach, wrested his 
gun out of his hand, “ broke ” it, and threw 
it aside. I waited until he got up and then 
I hit him once or twice more. He was quite 
helpless without his gun. 

“You'll get it worse next time!” I 
panted, when I thought I’d given him just 
about enough to remember. 

“Tl kill you for this, gringo!” he 
muttered, and by George! he looked as if 
he meant it. 

“You'd better try,” I said contemp- 
tuously, and he stumbled off. 

The matter rather worried me. For 
one thing I was pretty certain that he 
would kill me—if he got half a chance. 
A Mexican, once thoroughly roused, thinks 
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no more of putting a bullet into a man than 
of sticking a skewer into a piece of ox-steak. 
And I guessed, moreover, that he would 
not strike in the open, but would wait his 
chance. He did! 4 

But that night, for the first time in a 
long while, the trucks were parked in his 
own lines—and I began to think that my 
drubbing must have taught him a bit of 
sense. I know now that that was merely 
done to throw dust in my eyes, for he made 
his murderous attempt fairly early on the 
following morning ! 

I was on top of a truck, superintending 
its loading with logs as they came rolling 
down the chute. There were a lot of my 
gang about me, and I suppose I was pretty 
well occupied with what I was doing. 
Anyway, I’d entirely forgotten the un- 
pleasantness of the previous day. All of a 
sudden someone shouted: ‘‘ Look out, 
sir!’’ and I wheeled round. There, not 
very far away, crouching on top of another 
truck, and in the act of levelling a gun at me, 
was my enemy of the railway company ! 

As I jumped aside someone on the far 
side of the other truck sent a block of wood 
hurtling through the air. It caught the 
potential assassin fairly on the side of his 

ead—and ke was not expecting it. Just 
as he was in the act of pulling the trigger of 
his gun he went lurching off the high box- 
car to the ground below, and there was a 
wild stampede of my men in his direction. 

I hurried down from my perch as 
quickly as I could—which was not by any 
means too quickly, for when I rushed up 
there was my own foreman and half-a-dozen 
of his men tera kicking the unlucky 
tailway man to death ! 

As I have remarked, 
the Mexican has no 
sportsmanship in the 
whole of his make-up., 
Had I not arrived 
when I did the fellow 
would have been 
murdered. I had no 
reason to love the 
man; still, I could 
not stand by and see 
him lynched ! 

yelled at them 
with all the strength 
of my lungs ; I pulled 
them off and flung 
them aside. They 
were like a pack of 
angry mongrels! In 
the end I gct them 
fairly quiet—but not 
before they had done 
mv would-be murderer 
as much damage as the 
average man receives 
in the course of an 
eventful lifetime! 


Mexican musicians, 


His face was a sight to see! It relieved 
me to notice that he was still apparently 
conscious. 

“ Get up!”’ I ordered. 

“‘T can’t,” he told me, but in a minute 
or two he got to his feet, wher; he stood 
swaying about and looking mighty sick. 

““ You see what’s happened ? ”’ I asked 
him. “ You see what you've got for trying 
to kill me?” 

“Vl shoot you yet, you —— English- 
man !” he muttered. 

I was at a loss to know what to do. I 
knew full well that he meant it. I could 
not but admire the man’s pluck, too. I 
had only to say the word and my people 
would have torn him limb from limb—and 
well he knew it! I reasoned to myself: 
“I can’t have this hero potting at me with 
a six-shooter whenever he feels he wants a 
bit of sport. I shouldn’t be quite com- 
fortable. I'd better march him off to jail 
for a while.” 

So I summoned the foreman and a 
couple of hands and off we set. 

“‘ We'll sce what the jefe politico has to 
say about it!’ I explained. 

We had been walking for, I suppose, 
about ten minutes—in the direction of the 
nearest magistrate—when the prisoner asked 
me to stop. 

“Tf you let me go,”’ he said, “‘ I won’t 
shoot you.” 

I did a bit of quick thinking. I had 
only his word. This might merely be a 
Tuse to get an opportunity to kill me. 
However, in the end I decided to risk 
it. I told my people to let him go. They 
did, but very much against their own 
inclinations. 

“Next time you 
try to do for me,” I 
warned him, ‘I'll let 
my men finish you.” 

“T have given 
you my word,” he 
said, proudly. 

He kept it, and 
ever since then I’ve 
trusted Mexicans. I 
was not very happy 
at first, I don’t mind 
admitting. It’s a 
nasty sensation, half- 
expecting a bullet in 
the back every minute 
of the day! (Try it 
and see!) But Tran 
across him one morn- 
ing in the Indian 
quarter of the neigh- 
bouring town. 

The sight of him 
made me pretty wide 
awake, I can tell you, 
because I knew he'd 
do one of two things, 
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either'pull out a gun and plug me, or touch 
his hat. And I was mighty anxious to 
know which he would;do, particularly as I 
never carried a weapon myself. Much to 
my relief he did the latter. He did more— 
he raised his hat! 

So the absence in the character of the 
Mexican of that elusive quality we British 
call “ sportsmanship” does not, I think, 
entirely damn him. He has other good 
points some of which we should find it as 
difficult to comprehend as he does our 
““play the game” spirit. He wonders at that 
instinct in the Britisher, 
and admires him for it 
—though he does not 
understand it. 

The German he ad- 
mires for his business per- 
spicacity and his deter- 
mination to make good 
financially and end_ his 
days “in the soul-satis- 
fying odour of commer- 
cial success.’’ But the 
Britisher is the foreign 
gentleman in Mexico. 

As for their own 
gentlemen, there is the 
epic story of General 
Bernardo Reyes, the 
right-hand man of Por- 
firio Diaz, one-time Pre- 
sident of Mexico. 
Diaz was a full- 
blooded Indian and he 
tuled the nation well, 
but with an iron hand. 
He was virtually a dic- 
tator. He was a man of 
little refinement of face 
or method, but he had 
the welfare of the State 
at heart, and well the 
people knew it. 

Bernardo Reyes, on the other hand, was 
a descendant of the grandees of Spain, a man 
in most ways the very antithesis of Diaz, but 
also sel{-dedicated to the service of Mexico. 
Well, the day came when the nation tired 
of Diaz’s iron rule and wanted General 
Bernardo Reyes as President. Both Diaz 
and Reyes knew that it would be better 
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for Mexico if Diaz remained in office. Diaz 
sent for the General. 

“Reyes,” he said, “the armies of 
Mexico are in a bad way. We need modern 
methods. Go you to Germany and learn 
all you can about their military system. 
Go at once, and stay there until I send 
for you.” 

General Bernardo Reyes walked straight 
out of the Capitol to the steamship offices. 
He went without a question, without a 
moment's hesitation—he, the man for whom 
the Mexican nation was clamouring. He 
knew that he would only 
need to stand on the 
Capitol steps and address 
the crowd for five minutes 
and President Diaz would 
be ousted and_ himself 
created ruler of Mexico. 
Instead he went, because 
his loyalty to his Presi- 
dent and his country was 
greater than his love of 
himself. 

Years passed. General 
Bernardo Reyes was not 
recalled from Germany. 
President Diaz was de- 
posed, and among the 
half-dozen aspirants to 
the Presidency was a 
nephew of his—also a 
Diaz. This young Diaz 
was seized and_incar- 
cerated in the citadel in 
Mexico City. General 
Reyes, now an old man, 
decided that it was time 
he left Germany ; that 
Mexico needed him again. 

At Vera Cruz he 
gathered men about him 
—pld followers who had 
served under him many 
years before. Thence he set out for Mexico 
City to liberate young Diaz, the descendant 
of his old master. There was a battle, and 
General Bernardo Reyes was shot. He was 
well over sixty, but he died gloriously—fight- 
ing, they say, for his country and his Presi- 
dent, like any young soldier of twenty-five. 

Such are the gentlemen of Mexico. 
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The story of a remarkable voyage—Shanghai to Copenhagen—in a forty-foot yacht, a 


distance of something like sixteen thousand miles! 


The crew consisted of six young men 


returning home to Europe after a spell of work in China, and the idea of the cruise 
‘was to satisfy a love of adventure and see something of the world. Both these objects, 
as the narrative shows, were amply fulfilled. 


I 

HY not go by rickshaw? It 

would be more comfortable!” 

said someone, and derisive 

laughter rang out in the mess- 
room of the old Danish cable steamer Store 
Nordiske, lying in the harbour of Shanghai. 
“‘ Hi, Chang-tze !_ More cocktails, savvy ? ”” 
And amid a salvo of ‘‘ Cheerios ! ’’ the scorn- 
ful ones fell to singing the latest revue 
chorus to drift from West to East, leaving 
a small group of us to carry on our conver- 
sation as best we could amid the din. 

The scene comes back to me vividly 
as I cast my mind over the events leading 
up to the preparations for and actual 
accomplishment of what, I am assured by 
competent authorities, will rank as one of 
the most noteworthy projects of its kind 
ever carried out—a voyage across the world 
in a small forty-foot ketch, from Shanghai 
to Copenhagen, a distance of about sixteen 
thousand miles. This total, I should add, 
does not include the tacking and the 
innumerable twists and turns we were 
compelled to make during the long and 
eventful trip. 

That it was a foolhardy venture I do 
not deny. But, at any rate, I can say with 
sincerity that it was not embarked on as 
some such undertakings have been, with a 
view to bringing notoricty to those engaged 
in it. Our chief object was to get home ; 
we had been months away on cable work, 
and, our term of employment with the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company having 
run out, we were anxious to return to 
Europe to secure fresh jobs. 


Just how the idea of going home in 
any but the orthodox way—by passenger 
steamcr—bcgan to take root in our minds 
it would be hard to determine. All I can 
say is that out of many talks there finally 
developed a definite plan to make the trip 
in a fashion that would satisfy our lust for 
adventure, and enable us to have a more 
leisurely look at the world than would have 
been possible by passenger-ship. 

Also—and this was an important though 
not a paramount factor—we were ready 
to welcome any chance of saving the pretty 
heavy fare home. We were all young men, 
and had managed to save a little against 
the inevitable rainy day, but we certainly 
hadn’t any money to burn. In short, it 
was a case of thrills first, with economics a 
good second. Some of our friends implied, 
in effect, that common sense was an “ also 
ran.” That criticism may or may not 
have been justified, but anyhow, we are all 
alive to tell the tale. 

I could easily fill this issue of THE 
Wipe Wortp MAGAZINE with an account 
of the troubles and set-backs we encoun- 
tered before our plans were under way. 
Some people were so astonished by our rash- 
ness that they suggested we should be 
immediately marched aboard a P. & O. 
liner and so seen safely off the premises, as 
it were; others thought we ought to be 
locked up until we had recovered our sanity. 

Two or three seamen of long experi- 
ence came to tell us that the scheme was 
manifestly impracticable. © Local wiscacres 
harped on the uncertainties of the monsoon 
and the terrors of the coasts that we should 
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have to hug on the voyage. And so it went 
on. me psychically-gitted gentleman de- 
clared that he had seen us in a dream 
struggling amid the waves, with the ketch 
upturned and floating out of reach. There 
were times on the voyage when I had a queer 
sort of sensation 
that vision was 
coming true! 
Happily, it 
didn’t. 

The scheme 
having been de- 
cided on, the 
next thing was 
to find a ship. 
A syndicate was 
formed, six of 
us investing our 
Tespective nest- 
eggs in the 
undertaking, 
and after much 
discussion we 
determined to 
build a boat 
specially for the 
voyage. Draw- 
ings were made 
by Mr. Frithjof 
Utne, the Nor- 
wegian agent in 
Shanghai of the 
“Gulowsen” 
motor firm, the 
specification 
providing for a 
boat forty-seven 
feet in length, 
with a sixteen-foot beam, a draught forward 
of five feet, and seven and a half feet aft. 

The outside planking was to be of teak, 
the framework of elm, while both masts 
were to be of Oregon pine. The keel was 
to be of iron, weighing four tons ; the plans 
also allowed for four tons of inside ballast 
and, in addition, a ton of cement distributed 
along the bottom. The craft was to be 
ketch-rigged, with a squaresail for use when 
running before the wind. We ourselves 
installed a 10-h.p. motor engine. 

It was arranged that Ah Long, the cable 
ship’s Chinese carpenter, should build the 
vessel for us, and in token of his acceptance 
of the task he appended to the specification 
a curious-looking red chalk-smudge_ that, 
we were authoritatively told, was his sig- 
nature. 

We had engaged the services in the 
first instance of another Chinese carpenter, 
who, after three weeks of argument and 
parleying, agreed to carry out the contract. 

We were congratulating ourselves on 
having ‘got a move on" at last when, 
faced with the responsibility of putting his 
name to the necessary documents, this 
fellow got “cold feet’? and broke off the 


The Shanghai at anchor in the Whampoo River 
just before the start. 


negotiations with a curt: ‘‘ No savvy; no 
wantee. B'long too muchee tlouble,” with 
which cogent excuse he glided out and left 
us muttering harsh things about ships’ 
carpenters in general and the Chinese 
species in particular. Thereupon we fell 
back on Ah 
Long. 

Ah_ Long’s 
Saving grace was 
that he was a 
thundering good 
workman; his 
tools were as 
antiquated as 
his ideas, but 
when it came to 
thoroughness he 
could teach most 
other ships’ car- 
penters a thing 
ortwo. He came 
into the mess- 
room smelling 
of samshu, but 
he was sober 
enough to appre- 
ciate the fact 
that this was a 
rather special 
job, although he 
made us under- 
stand that such 
a craft as we 
contemplated 
building could 
only be for 
coastal or river 
navigation. 

We said nothing at the time; but a 
few days later he read a paragraph in the 
local paper about our intentions and, after 
quacking like a duck by way of expressing 
his amazement at the whole business, got 
down to the work in hand—feeling, I sup- 
pose, that there was some prestige to be got 
out of playing a part in so astounding an 
enterprise. He had agreed to build the boat 
at a price of five thousand and fifty faels 
(one ¢ael = $135), the syndicate paying a 
deposit of fifteen hundred /ae/s for wages and 
materials. 

Unluckily, at this stage Ah Long and 
his coolies proceeded to fortify their enthu- 
siasm for the task by converting the 
advance-money into beer and less innocuous 
beverages, with the result that it was six 
months before the Shanghai looked anything 
like a ship. Patience with a very big P is 
necessary in dealing with the Chinese 
artisan. I confess, though, that I had 
never realized the full significance of this 
fact until it came to the building of our 
little craft. 

The launch and christening took place 
on November 7th, 1922. But another three 
months were needed to get her ready for 
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sea, fit her out, arrange details of the voyage, 
and comply with various formalities. By 
this time the critics had lapsed into respect- 
ful silence. Seeing that we were in earnest, 
they very kindly did what they, could to 
ake the trip as pleasant as possible, though 
they remained convinced that we couldn't 
survive to reach home. 

The newspapers also began to take a 
more serious interest in us and our doings. 
The Shanghai Yacht Club, exclusive as it is, 
took us in as honorary members and gave 
us much useful advice. Added to this 
several offers of valuable help reached us at 
the eleventh hour. 

An Englishman wanted to come as 
cook and pay his share of the expenses. A 
Dutch artist was anxious to join us with 
a view to making sketches and drawings 
en route and acting as publicity expert to 
the syndicate, which, however, decided 
that it stood in no special need of advertis- 
ing. Various gifts also began to trickle 
in, one of the most prized being accompanied 
by a letter from the Yue Foong Coal Supply 
Company, addressed to Superintendent 
Schroeder, of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company. 

“To show admiration for the resolu- 
tion displayed by the owners of the yacht 
Shanghai,” they wrote, “ and appreciation 
of the courage involved,’”’ they desire to 
send as a parting present a Buddha of 
Happiness—a figure in heavy silver which 
was given a place of honour in the cabin, 
where it remained, inscrutably complacent, 
throughout the voyage. 

Lastly, there came an “ unsolicited 
testimonial ” from Lloyd’s agent, after the 
surveyor had inspected and measured the 
ship. ‘‘ Considering the unusually good 
timber of the boat, the excellent equipment, 
and the eminent (sic) crew,” this document 
read, “the Shanghai has a good chance of 


"Shanghai on the waves 


Ah Long, the carpenter who built the 
Shanghai, and his chief assistant. 


succeeding in the venturesome voyage from 
Shanghai to Copenhagen.” 

On our last day in port we held a recep- 
tion on board, the deck being crowded with 
visitors. Later we were invited to the Carlton 
Hotel for a farewell jollification. There was 
champagne, with a great deal of handshak- 
ing, and, somewhere about the witching hour 
of midnight, we re- 
turned to the ship 
to prepare for the 
morrow. 

At precisely 
nine o'clock next 
morning, February 
17th, 1923, we got 
the motor ‘ rev- 
ving ”’ in fine style, 
and, after a final 
orgy of good-byes, 
let go from the 
buoy and slipped 
gently down the 
river on the out- 


going tide. 
My last im- 
pression of Shan- 


ghai, that city of 
queer sights, queer 
sounds, and queerer 
smells, is of hearing 
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the tinny ding-dong-dong of the bells of the 
Longhwa pagoda. Those bells had become 
very familiar during our several months’ 
sojourn, and it seemed now as if they 
refused to let us get out of hearing. The 
jangling of them followed us out and farther 
out, until at last, with Shanghai diminished 
to a mere jumbled bit of coastline, the 
sounds abruptly ceased, as though realizing 
one futility of trying to keep within range 
of us. 

Approaching Woosung, the quarantine 
station, we ran into fog and rain and had to 
anchor. We lay there for two doleful, 
temper-trying days, passing the time in 
cleaning and tidying the ship, stowing away 
odds and ends, and squabbling about who 
should do this and that. ach of us, by 
virtue of his training, had his own special 
job; three were engineers, one was an 
operator, while the two others, including 
myself, were navigators. 

We were in addition six owners, six 
skippers, six cooks, and six friends, and we 
were rather inclined, in the course of finding 
our sea-lezs aboard our little ship, to get 
in one another’s way. Happily, nothing 
occurred to seriously disturb the harmony 
of the ship, and I am content to reflect now 
that the fact that we were at first a little 
livery and disgruntled was due in no small 
measure to the good-bye cocktails . . . 

On the second day we were cheered by 
the arrival of some friends from Woosung, 
who came alongside to wish us bon voyage. 
This time there was no jollification; our 
visitors departed as soberly as they had 
come, and at nine p.m. we turned in, hoping 
fervently that we should be able to get under 
way next morning. But of sleep in the 
meantime there were to be only fitful 
snatches. 

‘The ship’s dog, ‘‘ Beer,”” had never been 
to sea before, and barked at every new 
sound; in addition, wind and tide were 
coming from different directions, causing 
Shanghat to roll and pitch a dozen to the 
minute, while the racket set up by the 
halliards clattering against the mast was in 
itself enough to keep a whole ship's company 
awake. 

It threatened, indeed, to be such a 
restless night for us all that we decided 
to get under the lee of Gutzlatf, a small 
rocky island between us and Amoy, farther 
down the coast. But the wind and the 
currents beat us, and we had to shape a 
course for Bonham Island, still farther south. 
As we approached the island we got the 
motor going, but suddenly, above the 
shrieking and howling of the wind, we heard 
the rush and swirl of breakers near at hand. 
We all shouted in unisor “Full speed 
astern!’ and the little ship trembled in 
every plank as we reversed and eased off. 

The tide, however, still had us almost 
at its mercy, and in spite of the pull of the 


propeller we were tossed this way and that, 
sometimes twisting completely round. More 
than once we found ourselves so close to the 
surf boiling over the rocks that it seemed as if 
nothing could save us. We put out our star- 
board anchor, but the strain proved too 
great, and presently the chain snapped as 
if it had been thread, so that we lost the 
anchor and thirty fathoms of brand-new 
cable—a pretty bad beginning. 

After what seemed ages of battling 
with the elements we finally contrived to 
draw away from the island and reach open 
water. Throughout that memorable night 
Shanghai experienced a terrific battering, 
but she weathered it all without shipping 
water, running before the wind under the 
foresail only. 

We made good going next day until, 
towards evening, we found anchorage off 
Eden Island. As the result of our over- 
night trials our reversing gear had broken 
down. The general feeling was one of 
depression and dead-tiredness. Five of us 
turned in at once, leaving the sixth man on 
watch. 

At eight a.m. the following morning 
we steered for Tonkin Island. The monsoon 
was still blowing strongly, with a heavy sea. 
Our rigging was slack, and demanded 
immediate attention; everything about 
the vessel, in fact, showed signs of the buf- 
feting she had experienced. To add to our 
discomforts, the weather was bitterly cold, 
the porridge that morning had been badly 
burned, and the Primus stove had refused 
to work. 

Making for Taishau Island, where we 
planned to anchor to set up the rigging, we 
passed a number of fishing-stakes, and as 
we rounded a rocky point we saw a junk 
packed with Chinese—and not particularly 
inviting-looking specimens of the race at 
that. 

In a very few minutes the junk was 
alongside us, and its occupants promptly 
laid hold of our rail with their boat-hooks. 
At first we thought they were fishermen 
anxious to do a deal with us, but the whole 
crew, about twenty men in all, started to 
howl like fiends and grab for our side with 
boat - hooks. Chinese often quack and 
shriek when they mean to be friendly ; this 
crowd, however, soon proved to be anything 
but well-disposed. 

Our shouts of ‘* Chi-/a !”’ (get away) only 
seemed to anger them, while our repeated 
attempts to dislodge their boat-hooks made 
them more determined to come aboard. 
Suddenly Jensen, who was at the tiller, 
shouted : “ Look out!’ and ducked swiftly 
as a revolver-shot punctuated the hubbub. 

The next instant the junk swung round, 
and with a crash that made little Shanghat 
tremble, pulled up to leeward, the junk’s 
massive prow making a hole in our side big 
enough to put a bucket in. It was done 


ie 
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“Vanman, letting out with his fist, sent the fellow sprawling back into the junk again.” 


deliberately ; there could be no doubt about 
that. There was no time for reflection on 
this or any other point, however, for the 
tuffians, encouraged by the success of their 
little manceuvre, now prepared to board us. 


By this time Bentsen and Kjaer had 
fetched their revolvers from below and stood 
ready to fire at the first of the scoundrels to 
reach our deck; they were reinforced a 
moment or so later by Haugelund, with his gun. 
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As it happened, none of the Chinese 
carried guns except the man who had fired 
in the first place. He appeared to be the 
ringleader, but thereafter Jensen kept him 
quiet by covering him. A number of 
others were equipped with knives; one or 
two had cutlasses, and the rest daggers and 
iron staves. 

One man, whom we took to be a sort 
of second-in-command, had actually started 
to hoist himself over our rail when Vanman, 
our cook, sprang forward and, letting out 
with his fist, sent the fellow sprawling back 
into the junk again—a feat which con- 
siderably impressed his fellows. What im- 

ressed them still more, I think, was the 

Fact that we did not use our weapons. We 
had agreed, by dint of shouting to one 
another from our various vantage-points, 
that we would not shoot until it was 
absolutely necessary. 

This, it may be confessed, was not so 
much a humanitarian measure as a _pre- 
cautionary one. Had we killed any of the 
Chinese, the survivors might easily have 
avenged themselves by another collision, 
and we had no fancy for the prospect of 
having to beach a badly-battered Shanghai 
on that unkindly shore. 

Presently Haugelund, taking advantage 
of the lull that followed Vanman’s neat little 
exploit, started up the motor, and in a few 
minutes we were making headway, in spite 
of being cumbered with the junk, whose 
occupants were gesticulating and screaming 
as wildly as before. Gradually we managed 
to dislodge their hooks and then, after 
firing a shot or two over their heads, soon 
left them astern. 

The hole in our side, luckily, was well 
above the water-line, and we contrived to 
patch it with a piece of old kerosene-tin. 
Our troubles, however, were by no means 
over, for shortly afterwards one of the eye- 
bolts on the mast-ring broke and down came 
the forestay and sail, white Shanghai rolled 
abominably. 

The night that ensued was one of the 
roughest of the whole trip. The monsoon 
roared as if bent on our destruction, keeping 
all hands on deck throughout the hours of 
darkness. I, for one, wondered at times 
whether the end of the voyage was not a 
good deal nearer than we had planned ! 

Dawn, although it brought little relief 
in the form of better weather, was very 
welcome. As the light grew stronger we 
saw the lighthouse off Amoy looming up 
ahead of us, and were soon steering a course 
through the fairway that leads into the 
outer roadstead. 

We had a nice ship to bring into port ; 
poor battered little Shanghai looked more 
like a newly-returned whaler than a yacht 
not long off the stocks. So, like the appre- 
hensive housewife who expects visitors and 
isn't ready for them, we all denied ourselves 
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the sleep we so badly wanted and set about 
scrubbing and polishing as if our very lives 
depended on it. 

Just as we were knocking off for tiffin, 
some Danes from the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company’s Amoy office came aboard 
and formally invited us to take our meals 
ashore with them while we were in the 
port—an invitation we were not slow in 
accepting. 

It felt odd to sit down at a real table 
once more, with a boy behind one’s chair— 
and, oh, the delights of that first cocktail ! 
Very soon a Chinese reporter from the 
Amoy Echo came along, requesting an inter- 
view, with the ‘ discovery gentlemen,” as he 
put it. We gave him our “ story ”’ to date, 
including a graphic description of our 
encounter with the pirates. But our elo- 
quence was wasted; what impressed him 
more than anything else was that we had 
gone without sleep for seventy-two hours. 
This momentous fact comprised the sub- 
stance of the interview which appeared in 
print next day ! 

We had scheduled ourselves to spend 
a week in Amoy, but there was so much to 
be done that the week expanded into a fort- 
night. The motor had to be repaired and 
overhauled, and the hole in our side pro- 
perly mended. Then the engineers wanted 
the boat put ashore to examine her pro- 
peller, so we beached her at high tide and 
took the opportunity of giving her a coat 
of anti-fouling composition, 

The Chinese onlookers—and there was 
always a crowd of them—thought it an 
unusually funny sight to see six ‘ white 
masters ’’ jumping round with paint-pots 
and doing reat coolie work. When Shanghat 
was retloated she looked a pukka yacht 
once more, and we decided that, by way of 
acknowledging the many kindnesses shown 
us during our stay, we would give our 
friends a picnic trip in the bay. Accordingly 
we invited the manager of the Telegraph 
Company and his assistants, the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, and some ladies to form 
the party. : 

In the course of a final orgy of tidying, 
Jensen and I undertook to wash down the 
ship's sides from our sampan. Exactly how 
it occurred I don't know, but we had not 
been at work ten minutes when the sampan 
up-ended—or seemed to do so—dnd before 
either of us realized what was happening 
we were floundering in’ the water. 
Our experiences earlicr on had taught me 
that the currents on this coast are most 
treacherous, but not until I found myself 
trying to get back to the ship did I really 
appreciate how amazingly complex and 
powerful they are. 

I seemed to be pulled in every direction 
at one and the same time, and if someone 
had not seen me and thrown a line I might 
have fared very badly. After that we came 
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to the conclusion that a sampan was not 
perhaps the most serviceable of craft to take 
with us, so we bought a fifteen-foot boat, 
equipped with oars and sail, and converted 
it into something resembling a real lifeboat 
by soldering up all our empty kerosene-cans 
and fixing them into it. 

The picnic was a great success.. There 
was no wind, so we ran out under power. 
The guests had brought tiffin and, with two 
boys on board, there was little for us to do 
but look after the ship and act as hosts. 

When we got back we found a letter 
awaiting us from the postmaster. It was 
addressed to ‘ The Vikings,”’ and informed 
us that he had heard that at Shanghai we 
had been presented with a silver ‘“ Buddha 
of Happiness.’’ 

‘But you artless seamen ought not to 
be duped by that fat and somnolent god,” 
he wrote; “he has overdrawn his account 
in the bank of prosperity a long time ago, and 
his power and influence are now ni/. But 
you just listen to me, Postmaster Larsen. 
I have got another Buddha, made of bronze, 
and I am going to offer him to you. He is 
sure to bring you happiness and success and 
good luck on your long voyage. Please 
accept him and be good to him.’ 


We accepted the bronze Buddha with 
pleasure, although we politely declined to 
dethrone our little silver joss. 

The streets of Amoy are very narrow ; 
they are even dirtier, and more productive 
of unusual smells, than those of Shanghai. 
The women know how to dress to the best 
advantage, especially in the matter of their 
coiffures, which are invariably finished with 
three silver hairpins shaped like scimitars. 

They have a strong objection, we found, 
to being photographed ; the moment they 
saw us preparing to get busy with a camera 
they would pop into the nearest doorway, 
whence they would not emerge until ‘ the 
box with a devil in it’’ was out.of sight. 
Amoy, indecd, seems infested with “ devils ”’ 
of every kind, and the whole population 
spends half its time and lots of money on 
fireworks as a means of getting rid of them. 

By the end of our fortnight’s stay the 
weather showed signs of changing again for 
the worse. Our time, however, was up ; the 
last stores had been taken in, the water 
tanks were filled, and everything was ready. 
With a parting cheer from a small gathering 
on the quayside we started up the motor and 
chug-chugged off on the next stage of our 
great adventure. 


(To be continued.) 
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The citizens of Melbourne, Australia, are proud of their police, and rightly so. Here i is the 


story of what happened to one of them a few months ago—a little epic of 


courage 


and tenacity of purpose. 


N the dark small hours of a September 
morning in 1926, Constable Hooley, 
of the Melbourne Police, was patrolling 
the district of Fitzroy Street when 

from the mouth of a gloomy alley he heard 
the sound of men quarrelling, interspersed 
with a woman’s shrill cr 

An unsavoury district is Fitzroy Street 
and its environs at night, the haunt of the 
worst of the city night-birds, the criminal 
and the thug. Dark deeds are often 
attempted, and done, in its network of 
narrow streets, and it was the woman's 
voice that decided Hooley to investigate. 

What Constable Hooley—a_ strapping 
youne fellow of twenty-three, from the 

back-lands of Qucensland—did not know, 
however, was that the whole affair was a 
carefully-arranged “plant.” There were 
denizens of Fitzroy Street who had an 
old score to pay off against him, and it is 
easy to gauge the movements of a police- 
man on beat and his probable whereabouts 
at a given time. That strident quarrelling, 
the woman's apparent distress, were the 
bait to lead him into the trap. Once in it, 
a pleasant little gang, one of Melbourne’s 
worst, meant to sce that Hooley did not 
escape. 

The constable did not trouble to whistle 
for assistance. He had his baton and the 
regulation revolver, but he did not expect 
to use either. Bare fists were his favourite 
weapons, and with them he was confident 
of tackling any four or five of the type of 
scoundrel he expected to meet. But, 
being comparatively new to his job, he 


did not realize that fists were about the 
last thing his adversaries were likely to use. 

As he strode down the lane toward 
the scuffle, the noise ceased like magic. The 
pseudo-brawl had served its purpose, and 
without warning three men and a woman 
flung themselves upon the astonished Hooley. 

He was not slow to take up the 
challenge. He threw aside his baton— 
foolishly perhaps, but he preferred his fists 
in the narrow confines of the passage— 
and a very pretty “scrap’”’ was soon in 
full swing. 

At first the stalwart policeman more 
than held his own, though he quickly 
discovered that no rules of fair play were 
allowed ‘to handicap his assailants, who 
brought into use every possible mean and 
dirty trick to accomplish his undoing. Still, 
he was able to frustrate them, and the thugs 
must have begun to come to the conclusion 
that they had bitten oft more than they 
could chew. Again and again Hooley's 
granite knuckles got home, and each time 
one of his opponents was a little more the 
worse for wear. 

Before long the constable would 
probably have routed them single-handed, 
but presently the woman, one Maud Watt, 
brought the low cunning of the slums into 
play. Creeping round behind him, she picked 
up his discarded baton and dealt Hooley 
a smashing blow that dazed although it 
did not fell him. 

After that he was soon down, like a 
wounded steer dragged to earth by a pack 
of ravening wolves, and then blows innumer- 
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“<A very pretty ‘scrap’ was soon in progress.” 
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able were showered on his prostrate body— 
blows from boots, bottles, and the baton. 
At length the cowardly brutes stayed their 
hands, perhaps satished with their ven- 
geance, or perhaps—some of them—a little 
* afraid they had gone too far. 

“Cut and run,” one of them exclaimed ; 
“the beggar is dead!” 

But Hooley wasn’t—he was merely 
stunned. The heavy overcoat he was 
wearing, which had handicapped him 
somewhat in the preliminary stages of 
the fight, had proved its worth later 
by protecting him to some extent against 
the worst of the body-blows. He opened 
his eyes just in time to see one of the 
men, named Patterson, bending over 
him, a beer-bottle, held by the neck, in 
his hand. 

An evil light came into the fellow’s 
eyes when he saw that their victim still 
breathed. He, at all events, had no ccm- 
punction about finishing the job. He raised 
the bottle to strike, and dazed though he 
was Hooley knew that he was facing death. 
For the first time in the fight, he pulled 
out his pistol and levelled it at Patterson’s 
chest. 

The pistol spoke and the _ bottle 
descended at the same moment. Right 
through the thug’s chest the bullet crashed, 
and full on Hooley’s unprotected head fell 
the bottle. But, no doubt owing to the 
impact of the bullet, the blow lacked force. 
It did not kill, as probably was intended ; 
did not even cause the policeman to lose 
consciousness once more. ‘The bottle fell 
from the man’s finge he staggered a 
pace or two, and collapsed. 

By now the others were in full flight. 
None knew better than they that the shot 
would bring police reinforcements on the 
scene, and they did not intend to be there 
when these arrived. 

Hooley, however, had other views. 

Painfully raising himself on one elbow, 
he gazed after the fleeing figures. 

“ Stop,” he called, “ stop, or I'll fire !’” 

Their one idea to get away, the fleeing 
trio paid no heed, no doubt thinking, if 
they thought at all, that the man they had 
so maltreated would be in no condition for 
good marksmanship. Again Hooley warned 
them, and then he fired. 

The shot, he states, was meant to be a 
warning—to go high over their heads; but 
he forgot the kind of weapon he was using. 
An expert with a revolver—which possesses 
a kick that has to be allowed for—he 
lacked practice with the automatic—which 
has no kick. Instead of going high, his 
shot ploughed neatly along the scalp of one 
of the gang. With a howl, the fellow dropped 
—lIeaving now only one man, another 
Patterson, and the woman. 

With v onderful coolness, Hooley shifted 
his aim, and pulled trigger again, drilling 
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the remaining Patterson neatly through the 
leg—not bad shooting for a terribly-battered 
fellow who was little more than half-con- 
scious! He had now winged every male 
member of the gang. 

But the constable was not yet out of 
the wood. Critically wounded though he 
was, the ruffian who had been shot through 
the chest had pulled himself together, and 
now threatened the prostrate constable anew. 
Hooley dragged himself to his feet, and— 
too sporting to use his gun on an already- 
wounded man—grappled with him with his 
bare hands. 

It was a thrilling ending to the struggle, 
those two swaying bodies, both on the point 
of collapse, trying to administer the coup 
de grace. Of the two Hooley was probably 
the weaker, though he got his one sound 
hand on his adversary’s throat and held 
on grimly. But his senses were ebbing 
again, his grip weakening. In extremis 
though the other was himself, victory 
might yet have been his in the end, for 
Hooley’s knees were sagging. 

But rescue was at hand. The firing 
had attracted the notice of one of these 
patrols which, in high-powered cars, and 
in touch with Russell Street (the Melbourne 
Scotland Yard) by wireless attached to the 
cars, tour the city at night. They made 
short work of the little that Hooley had 
left them to do. The whole gang, including 
the woman, was arrested. 

The gallant constable and the man 
with the bullet in his chest were at once 
carried off to St. Vincent’s Hospital close 
by. Patterson, though he afterwards 
recovered, came very near death. |The 
bullet had gone right through his body, 
and when his shirt was removed fell out 
upon the floor. 

Subsequent investigation laid bare the 
cause of the attack. In Pentridge prison 
two callous brutes were already kicking 
their heels as the result of the vigilance and 
devotion to duty of Constable Hooley. 
The speciality in crime of these two rascals 
was the attacking of aged persons, preferably 
with a sandbag or a piece of lead-piping, 
or anything in the garrotting line that 
could be accomplished without too much 
personal risk 

Hooley's arrest of this precious pair, 
and his evidence, which resulted in their 
conviction, greatly annoyed their friends, 
and he had actually received more than 
one warning that he was “ for it ’’—warnings 
which he treated with contempt. 

How well-founded they were Hooley 
was to experience, but in the end he at 
least had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his heroic struggle against odds resulted 
in the jailing of four more desperadoes, 
at whose enforced absence for a con- 
siderable period the city of Melbourne shed 
no tears. 
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LAWANIS “JU-JU” 


By 


A, M. HARVEY 


Illustrated by D. MACPHERSON 


The Author has lived for over twenty years in West Africa, and here relates the story of 

a weird affair that happened about 1911 in the then independent Kingdom of Abeokuta. 

“Names have been changed,” he writes, “but the facts are absolutely true. As regards 
the supernatural side, the reader must please himself how much he cares to believe.” 


desperate character. With him and 
his band robbery was no hole-and- 
corner affair. Common prudence, of 
course, dictated that midnight or the early 
hours of morning were the appropriate times 
for a raid, but given the cover of darkness, 
no further disguise was considered necessary. 

The house having been selected, a violent 
onslaught on the doors followed, accompanied 
by loud cries of : “Open! Open!” If the 
inmates were too terrified to respond, the 
doors were soon battered down or a hole 
smashed in the walls.. Once inside, the fero- 
cious aspect of the brigands, coupled with 
their bloodthirsty threats, very quickly com- 
pelled the victims to yield up whatever of 
value they possessed; then, their purpose 
accomplished, the robbers beat a speedy 
retreat into the bush. 

Sometimes a torch applied to a grass- 
thatch roof would divert pursuit by causing 
the householders and neighbours to busy them- 
selves trying to save their remaining goods 
rather than indulge in a chase that would 
probably prove fruitless. If bodily violence 
was rare it was only because the sufferers, 
as a rule, were too scared to offer resi 

The Nigerian town of Abo, the sce 
Lawani’s depredation, was at that time 
policed only by native “ hunters ’—and 
these gentry took good care never to arrive 
on the scene till Lawani and his gang had 
made good their escape. For a long time, 
therefore, his raids went on unchecked, 
growing more and more daring meanwhile, so 
that it became common talk that he possessed 
macical powers and could never be caught. 
In other words, he was said to have “ strong 
ju-ju.”” One manifestation of this ju-ju, it 
was reported, was Lawani’s power to assume 
animal shapes at will. 

But luck can’t last for ever, even in 


Le BUBURU_ was certainly a 


Nigeria, and at last the night of the brigand’s 
downfall arrived. One Adelago had always 
declared that he would not submit tamcly 
to an attack from the miscreant, and— 
perhaps for that very reason—his house was 
finally selected for a raid. 

There came the usual loud summons, but 
no response, though voices and movement 
could be heard within. In a moment or two 
the door crashed down before the violence 
of the assailants, and the robbers rushed in. 
The doughty Adelago was as good as his 
word, and, levelling a Dane gun, discharged it 
into their midst. He wounded two of the 
gang, but unfortunately missed Lawani, 
and in another moment he sank lifeless 
beneath repeated blows of the robbers’ 
machetes. 

Adelago’s nephew, not to be outdone, 
fired another Dane gun, and the brigands, 
surprised by such unexpected resistance, 
turned and fled. In his haste Lawani collided 
violently with the doorpost. The massive 
coconut-palm pole, doubtless loosened by the 
earlier attacks on the door, trembled and fell, 
striking Lawani unconscious and pinning 
him to the ground. He was immediately 
seized, bound, and in due course handed over 
to justice. 

His trial, conviction, and sentence to 
death soon followed. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings he showed the utmost sang-froid. 

In the condemned cell the rascal’s 
demeanour did not alter ; indeed, he indulged 
in whistling, singing, and jeers at “ white 
man’s justice.” He continually assured his 
jailers that he would never be brought to 
the scaffold; he had, he said, the power to 
escape at any time, and in consequence there 
was no need of hurry. 

As the day appointed for his execution 
drew nearer and nearer Lawani’s continual 
assertions and claim to magic powers were 
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“The brute seemed to have a charmed life, and in some miraculous 
manner escaped all the blows.” 


not without effect on the warders. Though 
they, had, in some cases, years of association 
with and training under British officers, the 
scepticism acquired by such contact had not 
entirely eradicated their inborn native belief 
in ju-7u. 

: At last came the eve of the execution. 
A, Commissioner of Police had arrived to 
superintend the dread event, and he and the 
Prison-Keeper held confab together. 

‘* There’s no doubt about it,” said the 
Keeper. ‘‘ These fellows of mine are consider- 
ablyimpressed withthe ideaof Lawani’s ju-ju.” 

‘“ Who have you got on duty ?” asked 
the Commissioner. 

““Momodu, the sergeant of lice, and 
Corporal Abudu relieve one another outside 
the cell door, in addition to a regular warder, 
so there are always two men on duty there: 
one, of course, armed. The two policemen 
are old hands, and absolutely trustworthy, 
but even they don’t feel as sure as they 
should that to-morrow will see the end of the 
fellow. As for the warders, they have certainly 
* got the wind up.’ That’s why I asked the 
A.D.O. for the special police guard.” 

“What exactly is the idea?” said the 
Commissioner, rather puzzled. 

“Well,” explained the Keeper. “ This 
Lawani has repeatedly told my people that 
he will never be hanged; he says he could 
have escaped long ago if he’d wanted to, and 
will certainly do so before the execution 
is due.” 

“* How does he propose to manage it ?”” 

“* He tells them that by his magic he can 
change himself into a bat, a bird, a lizard, or 
anything he fancies, and so leave the cell 
practically when he likes. Only this morning 

asked the sergeant and the corporal whether 
they believed such bosh, and while they 
wouldn’t admit point-blank that they did, 
they were certainly rather wobbly about it. 

“‘ The warders say that such things can 
happen, and that Lawani is well known to 
have a ‘ strong ju-ju.’ When I asked them 
if any of them had ever seen a case, they had 
to admit they hadn't, of course, but all of 
them had grandfathers or tenth cousins who 
had, and they’d learnt all about it from 


“T see,” said the Commissioner thought- 
fully. ‘ Well, to-night appears to be what 
one might call the last lap, doesn’t it? You 
and I don't believe this 7u-ju talk, but still, 
funny things do happen, and one never knows 
what might occur with the police and warders 
both thinking this chap Lawani is some sort 
of magician. He may be a hypnotist, or 
something of that kind! Anyhow, I vote we 
take no risks. You and I will make a night 
of it outside Lawani’s cell door. If he’s there 
now—well, it will be a mighty funny thing if 
he isn’t there in the morning. What say 
you?” 

“* Agreed,” replied the Keeper, heartily. 

A table and a couple of ).adeira chairs 
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were placed in the corridor outside the cone 
demned cell, and with a supply of whisky, 
a ‘‘ Sparklet ” bottle, tobacco, and cards the 
two officers prepared for their night’s vigil. 
An interchange of compliments with Lawani 
through the grating assured them that their 
prisoner was safely held so far, at any rate. 

Abudu and the warder were allowed to 
sit on two stools, one on either side of the cell 
door, while, by the light of a hurricane lam; 
on the wicker table, the two Britishers whil 
away the time with cards and gossip. Lawani, 
after a brief spell of sarcastic songs in the 
vernacular, subsided into’ silence. 

The hours crept on and an intense quiet 
settled over the prison. The two officers, pi) 
and cards laid aside, nodded in their chairs. 
The lamp burned lowand the chill of approach- 
ing dawn crept through the corridor. 

Suddenly there came a yell from the ser- 
geant. ‘Look, sah! Look!” he shouted. 

Startled, the officers sprang to their feet, 
and saw amid the flickering shadows a huge 
“daddy” lizard scuttle across the floor, 
apparently coming from the door of the 
condemned cell, though it fitted so closely 
that one would have thought nothing could 
have escaped through the crevices. 

“I'm dashed!” cried the Keeper, and 
headed toward the reptile. There ensued a 
tremendous scurry and confusion as Abudu 
tried to smash the lizard with the butt-end 
of his rifle, the warder with his truncheon, 
and the two officers with their feet. But the 
brute seemed to have a charmed life and 
in some miraculous manner escaped all the 
blows, darting from side to side and always 
avoiding what it seemed must be the coup- 
de-grice. At last it halted, as if at bay, in 
a corner. 

“Look out!” snapped the Commis- 
sioner, and raising his revolver, he fired and 
hit the lizard, breaking one of its hind legs. 
The reptile gave one or two convulsive 
struggles ; then it rolled over and in a minute 
or two had bled to death. 

Struck by a sudden thought, both 
officers rushed to the grating of the robber’s 
cell and looked in. There was Lawani, just 
sinking back on to his plank bed, and a bitter 
curse which saluted them told them he was 
still safe and in the land of the living. 

“Of course,” muttered the Commis- 
sioner. ‘‘ But—phew ! it did give me a start 
just for a moment.” 

“Same here,” said the Keeper. ‘ Just 
shows how that sort of talk gets on one’s 
nerves. What about another peg to wash it 
down ?”’ 

And here this little story might almost 
be said to end. When the appointed hour 
arrived Lawani was duly led forth, and the 
sentence of the law carried out. There is, 
however, one little point. The brigand had 
to be supported to the scaffold, for, although 
there was no visible sign of injury, he was 
completely lame in one leg! 
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An amusing little story concerning a cruiser that wanted meat and a 
pushful Central American contractor who undertook to supply it. “The 
tale is perfectly true,” writes the Author, “ but all names have been changed.” 


OLLING lazily down through the 

tropical seas from the Cayman 

Islands to Bluetown, Nicarasia, 

on “ policeman’s work ’’ —that 

occasionally exciting and always interesting 

hase of a small cruiser’s usefulness— 

.M.S. Retribution at length dropped her 

anchor into the blazing pellucid mirror of 
the Caribbean Sea off Bluetown Bluff. 

A. fierce-looking — five-foot-nothing of 
olive-skinned pomposity, entitled by the 
grace of a recent revolution (all revolutions 
are recent in Nicarasia) to style himself 
Gubernador of the Bluctown district, had 
without much apparent reason imprisoned 
two fishermen from the Cayman Islands. 
Their “ crime ” had been that of fishing too 
near the sacred coast of the turbulent little 
Central American Republic. 

The fishermen denied the soft impeach- 
ment, but even if they were guilty it seemed 
pretty tough that two inoffensive coloured 

ritish subjects should be kept in durance 
vile for four months without trial, on precious 
little food and very nasty water, for the sake 
of three penn’orth of arasian fish, so 
we were sent along to back up the official 
request for a prompt inquiry. This story, 
however, does not deal with the diplomatic 
aspect of the visit, but with something 
vastly more important—meat ! 

Soon after we cast anchor one Quincey 
P. Gross, American subject, home town 
apparently Jerusalem, took the immense 
trouble to come out, seven miles or more 
the shallow lagoon, to the ship. 
-body liked him very much on_ first 
acquaintance, and admired still more his 
seemingly unlimited capacity for cocktails. 

Between drinks—-he seemed chary of 
speech—he informed the assembled officers 
that, among his other activitics, he was the 
local meat-contractor, and would be glad 
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to supply our requirements. Finally, full of 
promises of what he was going to do for us, 
plus several pints of cocktails, he went ashore 
again, having duly fixed up about the meat. 

The first day the provender Mr. Gross 
supplied was very nice, and in the evening 
some of the officers met him in the local 
Ritz, the Bluetown Hotel. Mr. Gross was 
alone, propping up the long bar, and still 
engaged in imbibing innumerable cocktails. 
With the utmost affability he invited the 
newcomers to dine with him. The invitation 
being accepted, more cocktails were con- 
sumed. Undoubtedly, we decided, the man 
had _ hollow legs ! 

It was very noticeable, however, that 
other Americans from the neighbouring 
banana plantations did not seek his company 
with that eagerness to be expected from 
compatriots in a strange land, but no remark, 
of course, was made about it. 

Before the end of the evening the guests 
of Mr. Quincey P. Gross no longer wondered 
why his fellow-countrymen held aloof from 
him. From being sparing of speech, he 
waxed exceedingly loquacious, chiefly on the 
subject of his own alleged ‘ smartness.” 
From his own showing, the fellow seemed 
to have no moral sense at all ; he would have 
stolen candy from a blind child, and, worse 
still, bragged about it! We were very glad 
to get away. 

A day or so afterwards some of the 
caterers of messes on the lower deck fell in 
to complain of the unsavoury condition of 
Quincey P.’s provisions. The Captain, from 
personal experience, concurred with their 
grievance, and sent the little stcam-pinnace 
ashore to request the contractor to come 
on board. Duly climbing the accommodation 
ladder, Quincey P. was received, this time, 
on deck, where the Captain spoke fluently 
about the bad meat. 
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“*Waal,’ he said. 
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“I guess if you don’t like my beef you can derned well go without !’” 
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Mr. Gross listened in silence, and then 
expectorated with the ease of long practice 
on the snow-white deck—a naval crime 
meriting instant boiling in the nastiest kind 
of oil. Finally he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Wa-al,” he said. “I guess if you don’t 
like my beef you can derned well go without ! 
I reckon to have the beef monopoly round 
these parts.’’ 

Documentary evidence which he pro- 
duced and flourished showed that he spoke 
no more than the bitter truth ; the sovereign 
Republic of Nicarasia had (no doubt for a con- 
sideration) granted him the sole and exclusive 
right to deal in beef within the confines of 
Bluetown. The ship had to take his nasty 
stuff or go beefless ! 

Captain Blank dealt with the situation 
in his iciest tones. 

“‘ Mr. Gross,” he said. “If you think 
that I am going to accept bad meat just be- 
cause you hold the monopoly for supplying it 
you will find that you are greatly mistaken.” 

“ All right, Cap.,’’ retorted Gross, airily. 
“ Please yourself!” 

Which remark literally put the ‘tin 
hat ’’ on it, for captains in the Royal N. 
have a rooted dislike to being addr 
“skipper "’ “cap.” 

3riefly “arid pointedly Captain Blank 
told Gross to consider the contract cancelled. 
He added that he was waiting until Quincey 
P. had left in order to have the deck cleansed. 

Quincey P.—very wisely—took the hint 
and his departure. On this occasion there 
were no cocktails. 

Thereupon the Captain took counsel of 
the genial proprietor of the Bluetown Hotel 
and the Acting British Consul. Roping in 
an English-speaking Indian—who, of course, 
was immediately christened ‘‘ Lo ”’ 
arrangements with him to supply our meat 
“on the hoof,’”’ thereby circumventing the 
odious Mr. Gross’s monopoly. 

Have any of my readers, I wonder, ever 
travelled at close quarters with a young and 
lively bullock ? If they have not, I should 
strongly advise them not to lose any sleep 
over the matter. They have had a lucky 
escape, anyway. 

The animals provided by our Indian 
friend were conveyed on board one at a 
time, there being barely room for even 
a small specimen to stand in the stern- 
shects of our tiny steam pinnace, and were 
slaughtered on board. Of course, it would 
have been much easier to convert them into 
beef ashore, but there was a catch in that 
word “ beef.’’ The moment they ceased to 
exist, you will understand, they came under 
the monopoly of our quondam friend Q. P. 
Gross, and therefore taboo to us. 

The dreadful journey over seven miles 
of lagoon between Bluetown and the ship 
with the by no means placid bovines became 
a nightmare which haunted the participators 
for quite a long time. The cause, however, 
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soon disappeared. One day “‘ Lo,” the poor 
Indian aforementioned, came on board with 
a_ doleful countenance and informed the 
Victualling Officer that Mr. Quincey P. Gross 
had effectually checkmated us; he had pur- 
chased the whole of the cattle in the district ! 

The captain of the Retribution, however, 
was a sportsman who never acknow- 
ledged deteat while he had a shot in his 
locker, and now he immediately cast round 
to find some alternative to “salt horse,”’ as 
the very-much-pickled beef in casks is 
termed at sea. 

Popular Navy superstition has it that 
this delicacy was the staple meat-course of 
the first known navigator, Admiral N. Oah ; 
and in parentheses it may be stated here 
that a cask of this same beef, taken from 
store at Port Royal, Jamaica, bearing the 
Government mark and dated 1851, was 
eaten (and enjoyed) by officers and men 
of the Retribution fifty-one years later, during 
the time of this true yarn ! 

After much thought our captain found 
his alternative in Chelone Midas—in other 
words, turtle. 

Now turtle soup and turtle steaks may 
be very nice and nutritious, no doubt, as 
occasional delicacies, but when you have had 
turtle for breakfast, turtle for lunch, and 
turtle for your evening repast for quite a 
long time, you never want to sce it again. 
So it was with us of the Retribution. 

Things were at this pass when one day a 
littlemotor-boat chug-chugged round the Bluft 
and headed for the ship. Who could it be ? 

In due course the craft came alongside, 
and out stepped Quincey P. Gross, as perky 
and sclf-possessed as ever. 

Captain Blank gulped visibly, and finally 
asked him below, conducting him into the 
ward-room, much to the disgust of its 
occupants. 

“Wa-al, gentlemen,” said Quincey, 
looking round, “I'll tell the world I’m a 
lectle sorry, but business is business. I can’t 
afford to let you get the better of Quincey P. 
Gross, and I guess I’ve got the drop on you. 
You wouldn’t eat my beef. How do you like 
the prospect of living on turtle for months ? 
I reckon you're fed to the back teeth with 
it, eh? Wa-al, gentlemen, I guess I can 
relieve all your anxiety on that score!” 

And with that he slapped a document 
down on to the ward-room table. 

The Virst Lieutenant picked it up and 
opened it. 

Great Scot!’’ he cried. “I'll be 
jiggered if it isn’t the turtle monopoly !” 

And so it was! The indefatigable Gross 
had made a special trip to the capital 
Nicarasia—overa we journey in thos 
—simply to purchase this latest conce 

Our Captain had shot his last bolt. 
Next day the chastened officers and men of 
H.M.S. Retribution, second-class cruiser, had 
beef for dinner. 


A stirring story from the Hudson Bay country 
describing how two men, rivals in love, agreed 
upon a dare-devil dog-team race to decide who 
should get the girl. The Author guarantees the 
authenticity of the narrative, but the names of 
people concerned have been changed. 


of Canada, travelling along the Ungava 
shore. During the second week of my 
journey round the Bay I was held up 
at Rupert House, waiting for certain supplies 
that had been delayed. The factor and his 
staff were mighty generous with their hospi- 
tality ; still, time hung heavily on my hands. 

There aren’t many amusements round a 
Hudson Bay trading post: and I had poked 
into every corner of the old place before one 
day, in a loft over the store, I dug up.an old 
journal. Running through it, I stumbled 
upon a hint of what looked like a good story, 
and hoping that it might blossom forth in the 
sunlight of Factor George’s genial smile, I 
took it to him. 

“Yes; there’s a tale behind that,” he 
said. “ Go to old Joe Bridger ; he can tell it 
better than I. Joe was here at that time. 
You'll find him in the boat-shed.” 

So to the official yarnster of the post 
I went. 

“The Gabrielle Sweepstakes?” re- 
peated the old boat-builder, in answer to my 
question. For a moment he looked per- 
plexed; then a smile crossed his weather- 
beaten face. ‘Ah! yes; 1 know what you 
mean. That was what Mr. Craig called it. 
He was factor at the time, and nearly got 
fired on account of that same ‘ Sweep- 
stake’! 

Tickled to death at this new-found 
opportunity to lay down his tools for a space— 
for strange audiences are few and far between 
in the North, and the post employees are not 
much given to yarning amongst themselves— 
Joe picked up his snowshoe-knife, tested the 
edge on his horny thumb, and sclected a picce 
of board for whittling. Then he heaved him- 
self up on to a clear space on the bench and 
told me the following story. 


I WAS on a trip to the James Bay country 


It happened _ten or eleven years ago, 
shortly after the French company came here. 
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My! but the rivalry was keen! This race 
I’m going to tell you about was evidence 
of that, for I don’t think Mr. Craig would 
have let Tommy Garson and his dogs go, if 
he hadn’t thought it would be good adver- 
tising to display the superiority of his men 
and dogs before the eyes of the Indians, and 
so induce them to put their fur down here. 

I believe it was Napoleon Lacoste who 
started the thing. In fact, we are all of a 
mind about that part of it, though Nap is 
dead and can’t explain and Tommy Garscn 
never would. Both of them were sweet on 
the same girl over at Moose. A very pretty 
girl she was, too, and only a quarter-breed. 
Tommy and Nap were both sent over here 
the same year by their respective companies, 
for good dog-drivers were scarce round this 
shore. 

It was in April. The last tripping had 
been done, and the ice-travelling was getting 
unsafe. One Sunday a few of us were strolling 
round on the bank over there, when we sud- 
denly heard loud talking and words that 
meant a quarrel. It was Tommy and Nap, of 
course, and the beginning of the trouble. 
Nap was whittling away at a stick; Tommy 
had a gun under his arm. 

“You t’ink you can drive de dog ?” we 
heard the Frenchman and he looked at 
Tommy with a sneer on his ugly face. He 
knew how to anger the other, did that same 
Nap! Tommy turned abruptly to me. 

“Here, Joe,” he said, and shoved the 
gun into my hands. ‘I don’t want it.”” His 
voice was tense, his whole frame quivered. 
“ Take it,” he repeated. ‘‘ ‘Take it, boy!” 
Garson had a temper all his own, and he 
knew it. Now he was afraid to have the gun 
in his hands. 

“Dat’s right, Joe,” said Nap, with a 
snarling laugh, when he saw what Tommy 
had done. ‘ Take de gun, Joe, and go shoot 
dose rats of Garson—you know, what he 
calls dog. Dey can’t travel de trail no more.” 
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Tommy’s _ retort, uttered between 
clenched teeth, we could not hear, but 
whatever he said must have hit the mark, 
for it served to rouse the fire in the French- 
man. 
“Dat’s so, eh?” cried Nap, and he 
glared up to the other. ‘‘ You’re some great 
man, eh ? Well, I can boast me some, too. I 
can drive dem twelve dog, dat I drive all de 
winter, down de coas’ to Eastmain and back, 
and be here before de ice break. Yes, out, I 
can boast me some, too!” 

Garson was wild with rage. His hands 
half reached for the other man’s throat ; then 
he stepped back a pace, and shook that big 
black head of his like a bull. 

“* Look here, Frenchy !’ he cried. “‘ Per- 
haps I can't boast like you, but I can do 
more. I dare you to make that trip with 
your mangy old wolves! I'll take my team 
and beat you! And listen, Lacoste, listen 
well.” With that Tommy stepped close up 
to the other, as though he were about to bite 
him, and lowered his voice a little. ‘‘ The 
first man back here gets—you know ! Under- 
stand? The first man?” 

“ Oui, oui, I will race you,” answered 
Nap, jumping to his feet and dancing about 
in his excitement. ‘‘I will race you, an’ de 
prize is what you say—you know! Bren, 1 
will race, me. Sacre! an’ I will win!” 

And that was how the thing started. 

Mr. Craig, to our surprise, gave his con- 
sent. Tommy’s team were Company dogs, but 
no one but Garson ever drove them. The 
manager of the French post, not to be out- 
done, stood up for Napoleon. It was agreed 
that the teams were to touch at Eastmain 
and come back by Charlton Island, making 
a three-sided course. 

At both places the drivers were to report 
to the missionary. Napoleon took a young 
half-breed by the name of Elson with him. 
Tommy proposed to travel alone, but Mr. 
Craig insisted upon his having a companion, 
and so, much against his will, he chose an 
Indian, Jimmie Wapatche. They were to 
start in two days’ time, at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

My word! but those dogs were fed and 
cared for | Each man had twelve in his team, 
and they were easily the pick of the district. 
They had fine dogs here in those days, nearly 
all of them half-blooded “ huskies.””. Tommy 
could do as he liked with all but one of his 
twelve, and that one, a big brute by the 
name of “ Stag,”’ he never mastered. 

“Stag ’”’ accounted for more dead dogs 
round Rupert than any other beast; they 
only kept him because he hauled the load of 
any four others and was a valuable sire. 
Nap’s team, I think, were not quite the match 
of his rival’s, and were an_ ill-tempered, 
treacherous pack. The difference in the 
tempers of the two packs was almost sufficient 
evidence on which to judge their drivers. 

All hands from both posts gathered 
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to see the start. The harness on Nap’s dogs 
was gaudily bedecked with ribbons and 
rosettes, made by the squaws with whom 
he was friendly, but Tommy’s harness 
was quite plain. The parson had been called 
upon to act as starter, but when two o'clock 
came along and he hadn't shown up, the 
racers grew impatient. 

“Let us go, anyway,” said Garson. 
“We're only wasting time.” 

‘All right ; off you go!” cried Mr. 
Craig. ‘“ Mush, Ponto, mush!” he yelled 
at the leader, and, grabbing Tommy’s whip, 
he cracked it over the dogs’ backs. The 
team leapt forward and started the light 
sled themselves. Garson had just time to 
snatch his whip from the factor’s hands ; 
then he and Wapatche threw themselves 
on board as the team tore down the bank 
and out on to the frozen river. 

This was just what Nap wanted—the 
other team ahead. Both he and Elson would 
be able to ride; and the rear team travels 
the easiest, you know. Once on the river, 
Tommy’s companion had to jump off and 
run ahead of the dogs, as there was no trail 
on the ice. Through the dusk we saw them 
straighten out in line for North Point, and 
then they were lost in the darkness. 

Seven miles up the shore Tommy 
stopped his team and pretended to mend a 
broken trace. But the 'renchman was “‘ on” 
to his game and halted his dogs well behind 
the others. Nap meant to hold his place 
of vantage. 

“ Allright,” muttered Garson. ‘ Follow 
me, then, if you can. I'll play your dogs out 
in no time.” 

With that he told Wapatche to lead 
out on to the bay ice, where it was smooth 
and clear. Here no forerunner would be 
needed, and the Indian could ride. Also, 
Nap's team, no longer on a trail, would 
try to overtake the other dogs and push 
past the sled ahead. If Nap tried to hold 
them back, it would throw the brunt of the 
hauling on to his rear dogs, and in time 
knock all the spirit out of the whole team. 
Thus Tommy reasoned, and he hadn’t 
driven dogs all his life without learning a 
good deal about them. 

But Nap was a cunning rascal. He may 
not have fathomed the other’s scheme, but 
at any rate he was wise enough to know that 
he would only weaken his team out on the 
open bay. So he drove them back toward 
the shore and chose a shorter route—the 
old winter trail to Kastmain. 

By daylight the two teams were several 
miles apart, but abreast of each other, and 
still within sight. Out where Tommy was, 
the ice was hard and blue; the surface 
snow had all melted and run off. We had 
had five days’ thaw, with the thermometer 
up to seventy degrees at noon, and it was 
no time of the year to be travelling on the 
ice of James Bay. 
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Several of the smaller rivers between 
Rupert and Eastmain, too, were reported 
to have “ burst,’”’ and the ice at their mouths 
was rotten and breaking up. At the Pontiac, 
Nap found the channel open, and had to 
make a long detour out into the bay to get 
round the open water. This brought him 
practically on to Garson’s trail again, and 
Tommy, now with a lead of four miles, 
laughed at the other’s misfortune. He could 
just make out his rival, a black spot on the 
ice far behind him. 

“We made a good move, Jimmie boy, 
when we took to the bay ice,’”’ he said, with 
a laugh. ‘ We didn’t know it then, but 
Frenchy has found out for us.” 

But Tommy laughed too soon. At 
noon he was abreast of the Struttens— 
that is, over fifty miles from Rupert—and 
stopped to give his dogs a breathing-spell. 
He wasn’t driving them hard, for the round 
course was close on two hundred miles, 
and his team had been worked pretty steadily 
ell winter. He and Jimmie Wapatche had 
started to have a cold lunch on the ice, 
when all of a sudden a terrific row broke 
out amongst the dogs. ‘‘ Stag,’’ the fighter, 
had pounced on the leader, who had 
foolishly come back within his reach. 

The other dogs promptly jumped on 
“ Stag.”” Tommy told us it was the fiercest 
dog-fight he had ever had to break up. The 
very devil himself seemed to have got into 
the brutes, and by the time they had been 
beaten apart three of the dogs were done 
for. ‘ Stag’ had killed the leader, tearing 
the throat clean out of her, nor would he 
let go until one of her mates nearly chewed 
his forepaw off. Then he released his held 
and finished another dog before Tommy and 
the Indian had him kicked and beaten 
senseless. 

The loss of ‘ Stag” was the biggest 
blow to the team’s chances cf success. He 
wasn't dead, but the tendons of his legs 
were severed, and he was, of course, useless. 
A second dog, too, was badly crippled. 

This disaster would have been enough 
to make another man quit— but not Tommy 
Garson. He cursed the dogs fluently for 
several minutes ; then he cut out ‘ Stag” 
and his victims, and drove the others en. 
Old “ Stag” attemped to hobble along after 
them, but soon gave it up, and headed 
toward the shore. ‘Tommy was in hopes 
that Nap’s dogs would take it into their 
heads to turn at the scent of blood and 
dash away after the wounded animal, 
taking the Frenchman somewhat out of his 
way before he could beat the bloodthirsty 
brutes back on to the trail again. 

The team did attempt to bolt, but their 
driver, keenly on the alert, quickly headed 
them off, lashing them cruelly until they 
straightened out again on the tracks of the 
sled ahead. A very short time afterwards 
Garson, his teeth grimly set to hold back 


- and the others ; 
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the words of rage and disappcintment that 
crowded to his throat, had to endure the 
sight of his hated rival overtaking and 
passing him, and hear in silence the lattcr’s 
taunting laugh 

Nevertheless, by alternating with the 
Indian lad in driving and leading his 
crippled team, Tommy was only an hour 
behind Napoleon when he pulled into the 
H.B.C. post at Eastmain. ith the arrival 
of the u.rst team at the French post, the 
spirit of the contest had already fired the 
crowd, and Tommy was greeted with a 
rousing cheer. Three dogs were promptly 
offered him, to replace those he had lost, 
but he declined them. He didn’t ccnsider 
it fair, but he later learnt that Nap had been 
less scrupulous, and had traded two of his 
team that were nearly played out for fresh 
animals. 

Garson carefully tended his dogs, fed 
them himself on seal-meat, and then turned 
in for two hours- -‘‘ Two hours only, mind 
you,” he told Wapatche, warningly, for 
they were to pull out frcm Charlton at 
ten o’clock. : 

“You're crazy, man!” the factor told 
him, as our man harnessed up his team 
again. “It's a bright night and the moon 
is full, but this is no time of the year for 
night travel. There are a good many 
seal-holes between here and Charlton, and 
they're all open now. Better wait till 
dawn, boy.” 

Tommy Garson laughed. There had 
been no laughter in him since he lost ‘“‘ Stag ” 
he had scarcely spoken, 
even. There hadn’t been many explanations 
to make when he reached Eastmain—Nap 
had relieved him of the necessity in his 
characteristic boastful way. 

“Wait till dawn!” he echoed. 

I'll be at Charltcn when the sun rises. 
He sprang on to the komatik with a 
flourish of his whip, and the dogs scrambled 
down the bank on the heels of the fleet- 
footed Indian. Garson laughed again as 
they hit the level ice cf the bay. He wasn’t 
going to balk at seal-holes now—he welcomed 
them, rather. Not that he did not know the 
danger; he'd travelled the bay too many 
winters fcr that. 

But he fervently hoped there would be 
many such perils in the rotten ice ahead of 
them, for now he realized that only craft 
experience could wrest the victory from 
Tommy counted on his years of 
travelling acrcss the frozen bay to aid him 
to escape the treacherous blow-holes, and 
he hoped that Napoleon, instead of himself, 
would fall a victim to the darkness 

Calling to the Indian to drive, he leapt 
off the sled and ran ahead, keeping a gocd 
twenty yards in the lead of his team. In 
the deceptive moonlight it was difficult to 
detect the weak spots, and several times, 
with quaking heart, he leapt aside from what 


“ No 


me ! 
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looked like open water, and the dogs 
obediently swung over his way, just missing 
the dreaded spot. 

They were nearly to Gull Island, about 
twenty miles on their way to Charlton, 
before they suffered a mishap, and then— 
thanks to Tommy’s strength and the 
Indian’s presence of mind—they escaped 
with nothing worse than a wetting. A hole 
suddenly loomed up before Garson, who, 
by this time, was growing a little careless. 
At any rate, it appeared so quickly that he 
had no time to check or spring aside. 

With a warning shout, he leapt straight 
ahead and almost cleared it, though it 
must have been seven feet across. As it 


was, his outflung hands reached the farther 
edge, and with a mighty upward pull he 
raised himself clear and scrambled on to the 


ice. A second later the dogs reached the 
open water. The foremost checked for an 
instant, then, crowded on from behind, 


sprang for the other side. The traces brought 
most of them up short, but the leader 
Jailed in the icy water just within reach 
of Tommy’s outstretched arm. 

“Give it to her, Jimmie boy!" he 
cried. ‘ All the way over !’’ And, with his 
arm through the leader’s harness, lifting 
the brute clear off its feet, he ran ahead, 
putting every ounce of strength that he 
possessed into one tremendous effort. The 
sled never stopped for a second, but was 
pulls over clear of the water. Then 

ommy dropped exhausted on the ice. 

Wapatche ? Was he on the sled ? 
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You bet he was! Otherwise it wouldn’t 
have come over. Listen to what the lad did. 

When he heard Tommy’s first shout 
of warning he instinctively realized what 
lay ahead. And he knew that there was 
no chance for a detour ; it was a case of up 
and over. If they failed—well, he had 
heard of some who had ! 

He had been riding well up near the 
bow of the almost empty sled, and at once 
tumbled off and let it pass; then he caught 
the rear and pushed it on as hard as he could 
tun. As the bows of the runners splashed 


into the water, the lad jumped with all 

his weight on to the last crossbar and 
grabbed hold of the bags ahead of him. 

Down went the 

rear of the komatik 

and Jimmie with it, 

whilst the bow sprang 


upward and crashed on to the ice on the 
other side, the ironshod runners just missing 
the two rear dogs. But for the lad’s quick 
action, the runners would have gone under 
instead of on topof the ice, and there would 
have been disaster. Jimmie told us after- 
wards that he had once heard his father tell 
of a ‘‘ huckie '’"—an Eskimo—up the coast, 
who made a practice of crossing the open 
leads in that fashion. The story occurred 
to the lad in a mental flash as Tommy flung 
his warning. 

That was the only hole they got into. 
Shortly after daybreak they made the 
Charlton Island post, where Tommy had 
planned to rest for a longer spell. It was 
six o’clock now, and he would not leave 
on the final fifty-mile stretch back to 
Rupert until nine. 
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There was only old Jim White looking 
after the company’s depot at Charlton in 
the wintertime. 

“Will you see that my dogs get one 
pound of seal-meat 2?” Garson asked him. 

‘ The fresh stuff. One pound and no more. 

We'll be off again in three hours’ time,” 
he added, ‘‘ and I don’t want to have to 
drive them hard on full stomachs.’ 

Then Garson turned in and slept, not 
waiting to see when his rival arrived, or if 
he came at all. 

And the Frenchman ? Well, I tell you, 
he was lucky to reach Charlton that morning. 
He went through four holes, no less, just as 
Tommy had hoped for. The third time 
Nap’s sled went clean under the ice, taking 
the wheel-dog with it, and breaking his 
leg. The next dog, too, was badly cut up, 
and arrived at the island lashed on to the 
komatik. They were nearly an hour behind 
Garson, and ‘had left Eastmain just an hour 
later. Nap had figured, with his full team, 
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clip, receiving cruel treatment during that 
midnight lap. 

Nap made known his intention of 
starting at eight o'clock, giving his dogs 
only one hour’s lay-up. hen he came 
across to our post, inspected Tommy’s 
dogs, inquired if they had been fed, and 
finally asked to see Garson himself. 

“ He’s turned in and asleep, both him 
and Wapatche,” said White. 

“Oh, all right,” replied Nap. “It don’ 
matter. Me, I was jus’ weesh to speak wit’ 
heem, dat’s all. But Garson mus’ be ver’ 
tired, oui, ver’ tired. Bon soir, M’sieu’.” 
With that he closed the door behind him, 
but not so quickly but that White caught the 
softly-echoing laugh, and thought at the time 
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“With his arm through the leader’s harness, lifting the brute clean off its feet, he ran ahead, 
putting every ounce of strength he possessed into one tremendous effort.” 


to give Tommy the hour’s start and then 
beat him to Charlton. He hadn’t counted 
on the seal-holes. 

Now the race was as good as even again. 
Of course, Napoleon had ten dogs to the 
other's nine, but the latter were ahead by 
an hour’s rest, and the Frenchman’s team 
had been driven from Eastmain at a terrific 


how evil it sounded. Lacoste’s tone had not 
conveyed any sense of disappointment at his 
failure to speak with Tommy. He seemed, 
rather, to be relieved to find that the other 
was sound asleep. But John White was not 
a deep thinker, and let the matter drift out 
of his mind. 

Then some real dirty work took place. 
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A young Eskimo half-breed—half-witted, too, 
I believe—had been detailed by White to 
attend to Garson’s dogs. They were tied up 
behind the main depot, out of sight of the 
house. To him came Napoleon, followed by 
Elson, who had a heavy sack thrown over his 
shoulder. 

“ Here is de pork for Tommy’s dogs,” 
said Nap, and with that his companion 
emptied the sack before the hungry brutes. 

The Eskimo showed surprise at this 
clashing of orders, and explained, or tried to 
—he knew only a few words of English—that 
the dogs were to have seal-meat, and only 
one pound each at that. 

‘Oui; 1 know,” explained Nap. ‘ But 
Garson, he t’ink dere was no pork at Chariton, 
and I find some. Hees dog been fed on pork 
all winter. Dat’s why he say ‘ only one pound 
seal-meat.’ Kut when I hear dat, I tell heem : 
‘We have plenty pork at our post, an’ I 
want to play fair.’ So Garson he say ‘ All 
right, Nap; you're ver’ good fellow. Tell 
dem to feed my dog pork.’ Den he fall 
asleep again. He ver’ tired. I t’ink, maybe, 
he be ver’ much tired when he get to Rupert.” 

Without further hesitation the half- 
witted native began tossing the chunks of 
briny pork to the yelping dogs, and Nap and 
Elson turned away. Strolling back to the 
opposition post, they set to work hitching up 
their team. 

An hour later Tommy Garson and 
Wapatche pulled the harness over their dogs’ 
heads and trailed off for Wood Island. There 
was no need to ask if the animals had been 
fed; they seemed remarkably full and con- 
tented after their “ pound of seal-meat.” 

“ They're very thirsty this morning,” 
remarked Garson presently, as, one after 
another, the dogs snapped up mouthfuls of 
slush and water. ‘I guess we drove them 
harder than we thought from Eastmain. I'll 
let them take their own pace for awhile, 
Jimmie. We've got the best team again, and 
even if Lacoste has an hour’s start of us, I'll 
bet we sight him before we're abreast of 
Stag Island.” 

Tommy was once more in good spirits, 
confident in the powers of his dogs, and to 
him the race looked as good as won. 

But, five miles out from Charlton, the 
“ huskies "” began to lag. 

“What, tired already ?””’ cried Tommy. 
“Can't be! Mush on, you lazy brutes, mush 
on!” 

Soon he had to use the whip, and the 
dogs braced up a little. Then some of them 
started to foam at the mouth, and when, 
shortly afterwards, one of them fell in his 
tracks, Garson stopped the sled. The fallen 
one never stirred, whilst others rolled about 
as if in great agony. 

“ Poisoned ! 7" 
running up. 

“No,” said Tommy, with a string of 
curses. “ But they’d be just the same as 


exclaimed = Wapatche, 
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poisoned if I drove them any farther. They’ve 
eaten salt pork, that’s what’s the matter. I 
know the signs, and this team is done for!" 

He felt their distended stomachs and 
pulled open their froth-bespattered jaws; 
then he sat down on the sled and stared 
thoughtfully ahead in the direction of Wood 
Island. Slowly his anger subsided. When 
he spoke again, his tone was even. There 
wasn't any of the old good humour in Garson 
now, but he had stopped cursing and made 


‘up his mind. 


“The dogs are done for, Jimmy,” he 
repeated. “But J/'m not. And the race 
ain't over yet!" 

He rose to his feet. “‘ You stay with the 
team, boy,” he added. “ Some of them may 
get over it. Let them lie here as long as 
they're sick; then go back to Charlton. 
Don't get worrying now as to who did this; 
I don’t know myself. But as I jog along after 
Nap Lacoste I'll be doing a pile of hard 
thinking—and the race may be longer for 
some people than they reckoned. Bye-bye, 
lad. I'm off.” 

With that he struck out in a long Indian 
lope, and as he ran he thought the whole 
aftair out to a conclusion. There could be 
only one explanation of what had happened. 
The dogs, he knew, had been tied up and 
could not have stolen the pork, and there 
was, or had been, only one party at Charlton 
who would give his team such a ration. Salt 
pork, in large quantities, is terribly bad for 
sleigh dogs, and if they are driven soon after 
eating it, it will, nine times out of ten, kill 
them. Many a good “ huskie” has been 
lost that way. 

As realization of the cold-blooded base- 
ness of the trick that had been played upon 
him came home more_ strongly ’ Garson’s 
anger flamed afresh. Had he encountered 
Nap just then, there would have been blows 
and bloodshed—if not worse. 

As quickly as it had risen, however, his 
rage cooled down again. There was work to 
be done, and Tommy began to plot and plan. 

“Nap can’t be more than a few miles 
ahead of me now,” he thought. ‘ He's got 
ten miles of rough ice to go through, and 
after this soft spell the water-pools must be 
pretty deep there. I'll make double the time 
of his dogs.” 

Then he considered what he would do 
when he overtook the other. With Nap’s 
own dog-whip he would thrash him till he 
cried for merey—and then he would thrash 
him some more. After that he would take 
Nap’s team and drive away to Rupert; the 
other two could finish the journey on foot. 
That would be a good revenge—well worth 
keeping on for! And then, at the end of it 
all, there was the great prize—little Gabrielle ! 

Suddenly an appalling idea occurred 
to him. Could he claim the victory ? His 
team had not won. The prize was to go to 
the first man to drive his dogs into Rupert 
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“If you come within reach of me I'll mark you for life!” 


House, and Garson’s sick and beaten team 
could not get in, except by way of the 
dep5t boat when the ice had left the bay ! 
Very well, he told himself grimly, then 
Lacoste’s dogs should not reach Rupert 
either—even if he had to lash their owner 
on his sled and drive them all back to 
Charlton to await the summer ! 

Thus did Garson plan. A smile hovered 
about the corners of his mouth as he enjoyed 
in anticipation the vengeance he would 
wreak upon the cowardly Frenchman ; and, 
thinking in this manner, the miles sped by 
swiftly under his tireless feet. 

yy noon he was beyond Wood Island 

and half-way from there to Stag. The ice 
was becoming rougher and more broken, 
iled up twenty feet high in places by the 
fast tides during the freeze-up. He could 
see no great distance ahead, and presently, 
rounding a jagged mass of stuck-together 
floes, he almost stumbled upon Lacoste’s sled. 

Vow. Lix.—9. 


With an effort he checked his stride, and 
stood for a moment lost in bewilderment, 
for a strange sight lay before his eyes. 

At this point the old ice-floes had parted, 
and a crack of open water, five to ten feet 
in width, stretched across the trail. On the 
farther side of the open “lead,” about 
twenty yards away, young Elson sat on a 
hummock, his head bowed in his hands. 
Stretched out on the ice, where they had 
been brought to a halt, lay the dogs, tired 
and panting, waiting for the dreaded com- 
mand to ‘‘ Mush on!’’ The sled itself hung 
stern-downward in the water, held thus by 
the traces and the weight of the team. 

But where was the driver? Three 
yards to the right of the sled, frozen to the 
edge of the ice-floe, with the fringes of the 
cuffs gently lapped by the tiny waves that 
ruffled the surface of the blue water, were 
a pair of deer-skin gauntlets, silk-embroidered 
and edged with otter-tail, the gift to 
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Napoleon Lacoste of some admiring Rupert 
squaw. Side by side they lay, exactly as 
the owner’s hands, numbed, cramped, and 
weakened, had slipped from their helpless 
grasp. 

For Napoleon Lacoste the race had 
ended ! 

As Garson, immovable as a_ rock, 
silently read the signs of the trail, a ‘‘ huskie”’ 
raised its head, and, seeing him standing 
there, rose with a protesting whine. The 
other dogs joined the chorus. At the noise, 
Elson looked up. 

“Garson!’’ he cried, in dismayed 
surprise. ‘‘ You’re alone! Where are your 
dogs ?”” 

The question was a natural one, but 
Garson noticed that Elson did not look 
beyond him—back along the trail—for 
an answer, and he fully realized the reason. 
Under Garson’s stern gaze Elson’s eyes 
dropped and he stoud self-convicted, await- 
ing the other's angry outburst. 

Tommy knew that his first suspicions 
as to who had given his dogs the purk were 
correct. The latent rage that stirred within 
him, however, was checked by the sudden 
thought that here, not at Rupert, lay the 
end of the trail. He looked again at the 
silent water, the half-submerged sled, and 
the waiting team. 

“* Never mind my dogs,” he said at last. 
“ They're on their way back to Charlton now, 
I hope, thanks to you and your—the owner 
of those,” and he pointed to the mitts. 
Then, choosing a place where the crack 
was narrowest, he leapt across. C 

Garson strode toward the half-breed, 
an the latter cringed before him. Tommy 
smiled disdainfully—why should he vent 
his feclings on this poor tool? He stopped 
an | pointed to the frozen gauntlets. “ What 
happened ? ” he demanded. 

Elson could give little explanation, 
but little was needed ; the empty gauntlets 
furnished mute but indisputable evidence 
of Napoleon's tragic end. The half-breed 
had been well ahead, selecting an easy trail 
through the tumbled-up hummocks. — Pre- 
sently it struck him he was a long way 
from the team—out of hearing, even—and so 
he climbed a high mass of ice to look back. 
Nothing was visible, and he hurriedly 
retraced his steps. After quite a time he 
came upon—this ! The lad was too shaken 
by the tragedy to lie about it, and there was 
no treason to disbelieve his story. 

Having heard him out, Tommy ordered 
him to lend a hand at hauling up the sled. 
then, unlashing the grub-bag, he flung it 
toward Elson. 

“ Help yourself,’”’ he said. 


“I’m going 
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on to Rupert with this team. You travel 
on foot, see?” 

He took a hesitating step toward the 
gauntlets, then turned and started the 


‘dogs, leaping on to the komatik as it gathered 


way. The half-breed, with a half-scared, 
incredulous look on his face, ran after him. 

“No, you don't!” cried Garson, 
swinging Nap’s heavy whip of walrus- 
hide about his head. “ If you come within 
reach of me, I'll mark you for life!” 

He snapped the lash and laid it across 
the backs of cach of the dogs in turn, to the 
accompaniment of wolfish howls and fright- 
ened yelps of pain. Tommy gave vent once 
more to his old-time, care-free laugh. 

“Hike !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Mush, mush on, 
you mangy brutes! Tommy Garson’s 
dogs are scattered all along the trail, but 
Tommy Garson wins all the same! Mush 
on, you mongrels! A man is driving you 
iow” : 

It was six o’clock when he reached 
Rupert House, and he crossed the river 
with a foot of water on the ice. When the 
servants at the French post made out 
Napoleon’s dogs and fancy trappings, they 
went wild with joy. Guns were fired and 
the church bells rung. But their celebra- 
tion was short-lived, for Garson drove the 
team up the river-bank to the H.B.C. post 
and stopped in front of the office. Jumping 
off, he laid the whip-lash across the dogs’ 
backs and the startled animals bolted across 
the common to their own post. 

The whole story was soon known, for 
Elson got in at sundown, and was too 
frightened and tired to tell anything but 
the truth. Jimmie Wapatche could not 
return from Charlton till the summer, but 
he reported that all Tommy’s dogs but two 
had recovered. 


With the ending of his tale, old Joe 
Bridger eased himself from the bench on 
to the floor of the boat-shed, and reached 
for his stick of trade tobacco. 

“ Yes, sir,” he went on, as he turned to 
resume his interrupted labours. ‘‘ That is 
how Tommy Garson won the Eastmain 
race—the Gabrielle Sweepstakes, as the 
factor and the office called it.” 

I stepped out of the boat-builder’s way 
and stood in the doorway, musing. ‘‘ Garson 
was the man who drove me over from Moose,” 
I reflected. “I was in his house ther 
Aloud I exclaimed: ‘ Garson has an ex- 
ceptionally good-looking wife, Joe. She 
doesn’t look like a‘ breed.’ ” 

“She is, though; she is,”” he replied. 
“But only a quarter-breed, as I said. 
Didn't I tell you? That’s Gabriclle.” 
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and Europe agog with excitement. 
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OR many weary months during 


the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century the inhabitants 
of both northern hemispheres 


were constantly on the qui vive for pigeons 
—not common or barn-yard birds, but 
aristocratic ‘‘ homers” of bluest blood 
and elaborate education. For the courageous 
Andrée* had taken six such birds with him 
when he waved farewells from his swaying 
balloon as the land-lines were cast off and 
he drifted away to the nor’ard, hoping to 
reach the North Pole. 

Weeks ran into months and the months 
merged into years, but no word came of 
Andrée, no pigeon returned to its loft. And 
then 


It was a brief, skeletonized despatch 
that blasé telegraphers copied from the 
talking wire—and almost forgot themselves 
so far as to betray human interest. The 
message came from Union Bay, the last 
coaling-station on the Vancouver Island 
coast, and therefore the first port of call 
for south-bound steamers voyaging down 
from the seaboard gates of Yukon’s land 
of gold and cold. 

“* Jack Carr, United States mail carrier, 
brings story Andrée pigeon,” the telegram 
read. Two quite superfluous words com- 
pleted the text : ‘ Want it?” 

Did they want it ? 

The mystery of the French-born scien- 
tist - adventurer who had vanished from 
human ken to solve the puzzle of the Pole 
by the balloon route was still fresh in 
people’s minds. Jack Carr was known far 
and wide in America as a seasoned frontiers- 


* Salomon August Andrée was a Swedish explorer who, in 


1897, attempted to reach the North Pole by balloon, but was 
never heard cf again. According to some works of reference a 
single message was received from him, dispatched by pigcon 


two days after his ascent. 


man who was even then due from the Arctic 
wastes in his capacity of postman. That 
questioning telegram bred scurrying excite- 
ment in every newspaper office in America ; 
it caused a stir even in slower-going Europe 
when the cables passed it on. 

Carr had reached Union Bay in the 
steamer Centennial, going:on with that 
ship after filing the electrifying message. 
This information was given by Union Bay 
in explanation of the non-delivery of scores 
of telegrams addressed to Carr, recuesting, 
imploring, or demanding full and complete 
particulars. Coincidentally every news- 
paper office hurriedly ransacked its morgue 
and turned up its Andrée Expedition data 
and pictures, meanwhile clearing its best 
pages so that full justice might be done 
to the forthcoming ‘“* story.” 

The correspondents at Victoria received 
“rush ” marching orders. Carr was on the 
Centennial, bound for Seattle. Carr had a 
golden story——a message by carrier-pigeon 
from the lost Andrée. Carr must be inter- 
viewed instanter and the story secured in 
its entirety of detail. Such a thing as tamely 
waiting for the Centennial to make her port 
was not to be dreamed of. 

I was one of the Victoria correspondents 
in those days, and within an hour I had 
rounded up my old friend ‘‘ Shoo-fly Bill” 
and had his little tugboat Mystery under 
steam, ‘planning to intercept the Centennial 
in the Georgian Gulf. Gordon Smith—later 
to win fame as a war correspondent and 
short-story writer—had similarly chartered 
the Albion. 

George Denny, now with the Associated 
Press in San Francisco, was out with the 
Sadie for the Chronicle and allied papers. 
In the turmoil of a dark and blustery night 
we raced northwards through the smother, 
headed up the Gulf, with keen-eyed look- 
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outs posted to watch: for the masthead 
lights of the south-bound liner. 

It was two o’clock in the morning 
when we got the word, while the Mystery 
was plunging her nose into the bviling 
waters to the south of Seymour Narrows, 
with the tide ebbing fast. The pilot of 
the Centennial was evidently determined 
to take full advantage of this tide, for no 
attention was paid to our signals for lim 
to slow down while we ran alongside. 

“Doesn't look as if he craves our 
comp’ny,’”? commented “ Shoo-fly,’’ squint- 
ing into the blackness of the night. “ What 
we do now ?”” 

““ What speed’s she making ? ” I asked, 
and he ‘‘ guessed about twelve.” ‘‘Could we 
do as much?” “ Likely might—for a spurt.” 

And so, with seamanlike manccuvring, 
the Mystery was swung about and stormed 
after and alongside the looming mass of 
the speeding liner. Nearer and nearer we 
drew in to her, until we could make out her 
phantom-like shape. Yet nearer, and we 
caught a glimpse of the muffled pilct, stand- 
ing at the bridge rail. 

“What in Hades d’you want?” he 
roared, Thereupon the megaphone came 
into play. Yes; he had Carr aboard, he 
admitted, but what had that to do with 
waylaying him in fast water in the middle 
of the night? His Juridly-embroidered 
remarks as to newspaper folk and their 
manifold perversitics trailed off and were 
swallowed up by the night. The Centennial 
drew ahead, for we had lost way during 
the exchange of compliments. “Bil”? 
signalled for more steam. Again we crawled 
up on her, again we were rolling alongside. 

“Looks like yveh’ll hev t’jump fir it if 
yer set on gettin’ “board,” said ‘‘ Shoo-fly,” 
looking at me quizzically for orders. I 
measured that intervening patchwork of 
black water and cresting foam with an 
unappreciative eve.“ He’d likely heave 
us a line,” added Bill, encouragingly. 

What is there about the newspaper 
game that impels one to do such things, and 
do them as a matter of course, without 
consideration and without regrets? The 
lights of the Sade and the A/bion flickered 
fittully in the murk. That settled the 
question for me / 

“We'll take a chance,” I told the 
skipper. ‘‘ Sing out for them to throw us a 
line.” 


Bill made no audible answer ; he was 
always economical of words. But I-noticed 
that he took the wheel himself, and the 
little tugboat rolled and pitched as we 
gradually edged nearer and nearer to the 
forbidding black wall of the liner’s side. 
Presently it towered high above and a 
line came whistling over our spray-washed 
rail and was deftly caught. There came a 
mighty bump, and we bobbed in the tide- 
way like a rubber ball, while a smashing, 


grinding crash told that our boat, hangi 
in the falls, had been crushed like the 
proverbial egg-shell. 

Bill found tongue and erupted fluently. 
I missed most of his oratory, however, for 
I was swinging out over the angry waters, 
clutching frantically at a swaying ro 
and essaying to crawl, fly-fashicn, up the 
big ship’s perpendicular side. The pilot 
peered down at me, muttering maledictions. 
A moment later I was being helped over the 
rail—and the trick was turned ! 

There followed a heated argument with 
an irate purser. Yes; Carr was abcard. 
Where was he ?) Where on earth would he 
be, in the middle of the night, but asleep 
in his berth! Wake him ? He guessed not | 

lurther argument ensued. The power 
of the Press was extolled and magnified. 
A five-dollar bill changed owners. The 
purser suddenly saw light. He led the way 
through the deserted) music-room, dimly 
lit by a single electric bulb, came to anchor 
at a state-rcom dour, and rapped gently. 
A grunt from within answered him. 

“Sorry t’disturb you, Mr. Carr,” said 
the suave purser, ‘‘ but there's a man here 
from one of the newspapers says he’s got 
t’see you.” 

“In port a’ready ?”’ replied Carr. 
“Don’t seem like them engines’s stcpped ? 
What time is it?” 

The purser glibly explained. They were 
not yet in port. The reporter had come 
overside in the night—came out in a tug- 
boat. What for ? Why, to talk to him / 

“What about ?” 

Here I took a hand, and with all the 
tact I could muster put the case succinctly. 
If he'd open the door we could talk so much 
better, IT suggested. I wouldn’t keep him 
long. Ten minutes and he could go to sleep 
again. Personally, 1 deeply deplcred having 
to disturb him, but the paper had 
ordered —— 

I awaited signs of surrender, but none 
came. I tried again. My menolegue was 
uninterrupted. I halted it in mid-stride to 
ask a question :— 

“Asleep, Mr. Carr ?”’ 

“No, 1 ain't asleep.”’ came a gentle 
grumble from behind the clesed door, 
“but I’m jolly well goin’ t'be in less'n ten 
seconds. What sense is there in rootin’ 
folks out of their beds in th’ middle of th’ 
night ? That pigeon? Well, it was two— 
three months ago they packed it in to 
Nome. Guess it’ll keep a bit longer without 
hurtin’ it none.” He added that he wasn’t 
getting up for any blessed pigecn, alive 
or dead. And this one was well and truly 
dead. 

Not another word could I get out of 
him! I tried and tried again, but there was 
nothing whatever doing. Carr was stub- 
bornly dumb. I resigned myself perforce 
to watchful waiting. And that meant loss 
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“I was swinging out over the angry waters, clutching frantically at a swaying rope.” 


of precious time—with Smith and Denny 
hovering dangerously near. I mentally 
cursed Carr and the whole uncommunica- 
tive frontiersman breed. 

Daylight peeped shyly in, making the 
passage-ways more dim and spectral than 
ever. The sun came up. The noise of 
hurrying feet and deck-scrubbing filtered 
from overhead. Stewards appeared from 
the bowels of the ship, wriggling into white 
cotton jackets. Preparations for breakfast 
went forward. State-room doors opened 
to emit early-rising passengers. 

But Carr stubbornly kept under cover. 

My neck had a crick in it, my foot was 
asleep, and I felt distinctly out of sorts. 
Stiffly I approached a porthole and glanced 
out over the sun-flooded water. We were 
running abreast of Sidney Spit; the ship 
had altered her course and was taking the 


Victoria channel. Far astern to the nor’-west 
a ribbon of smoke trailed out on the horizon 
—Smith or Denny, probably ! 

At long last Carr’s door opened. Before 
me stood a shrivelled little fellow, not 
more than five feet four in height—felt- 
booted, mackinaw-clad, his wizened, parch- 
ment-like face betokening recent battle 
with a reluctant razor. He halted and 
blinked up with faded blue eyes under 
bushy brows. 

“Was you wantin’ t’talk t’me?” he 
drawled, politely, ignoring our controversy 
in the heart of the night. Forthwith I 
plunged into business. Carr listened, saying 
nothing. From my pockets I produced 
my sheaf of telegrams. He glanced at them 
listlessly, but not a word was to be got out 
of him. Having “ said my piece,” I paused, 
while he shifted nervously from one foot 
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to the other, apparently studying the pattern 
of the carpet. 

‘“Guess we might as well eat,” he 
suggested at last, leading the way to the 
table. I rallied my forces anew as he waded 
through the menu. Having noisily gulped 
a third cup of coffee, he turned to me some- 
what apologetically. 

“Look here,” he jerked out, ‘I ain’t 
sayin’ nothin’—not yet. Got t’see a fella 
‘n Seattle. You goin’ there?” 

In desperation I went over my argu- 
ments again, with no more encouragement 
or response than fidgetty silence. The 
steamer’s whistle boomed; she slowed to 
half-speed, and so drifted in for the Victoria 
Dock. Carr turned to his state-room. 

“Got t’run up town,’ he flung over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Got t’send a couple tele- 
grams. Might as well stick round. 1 dunno 
yet, but mebbe L’ll hev something t’tell yeh.” 


And that was my reward for the 
strenuous night ! 
At the telegraph office to which I 


shepherded him, Carr was handed a fresh 
bunch of messages. He stuffed them into 
his pockets unopened. There, too, were 
Smith and Denny. It gave me a certai 
amount of cold comfort to catch their ey 
They were green with envy of my conject 
luck, but game to the end, as always. 
Swooping down on him from left and right, 
they bombarded the courier with questions, 
while I skimmed through my own wires. 
But they had no more luck than | in induc- 
ing the sphinx to talk. Finally they sidled 
over to me, without letting Carr out of their 
sight. 

“ Filing much?” inquired Smith 
casually. ‘I suppose you’ve got this bird 
sewed up tight. He won’t spill a thing to 
us! And look at this from the JFerald, 
telling me to get his ‘ exclusive’ story if I 
have to bid up to five thousand for it !’” 

We were good friends, though pro- 
fessional enemies. I passed over to him an 
hysterical scream from the Hearst office : 


““Doube any bid, but get Carry story exclusive 


and make sure it's straight goods.” ‘Then I 
put my cards on the table. 

“We're all in the same boat,” I con- 
fessed rucfully. “I haven’t been able to 
screw a thing out of him yet. Says he’s got 
to sce someone in Seattle before he opens up. 
Looks as if he’s holding out on us ?”” 

With that I passed my _ instruction 
message to Denny. He glanced at it and 
snorted :— 

“All in the same boat, eh ? Cast your 
eve on this /”” His paper had limited him to 
the expenditure of a paltry thousand dollars. 

Meanwhile Carr was edging toward 
the door. We moved with him, nor, as 
the hours passed, did he escape his three 


shadows. Eventually our persistence was 
rewarded ; he offered to tell us all he knew 
about “that pigeon” for a consideration 
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beside which his yearly salary from Uncle’ 
Sam would look very insignificant. I in- 
sisted that the bargain must be that he 
deliver a genuine message from Andrée, 
and payment therefor should only be made 
after authenticity had been established to 
the satisfactior® of my office. To this, how- 
ever, he demurred. 

Thus were excited our first suspicions. 


Carr’s subsequent evasions and general 
behaviour strengthened our belief that 
there was “something fishy about this 


pigeon business.” Efforts to get the story 
by purchase ended abruptly. The corre- 
spondents, each in his own fashion, set 
about ‘ digging ‘under.’ Occasionally we 
compared notes, thereby improving our 
respective hands. I set on foot a few ‘‘ under- 
ground ”’ inquiries through the then Resident 
Consul for Norway and Sweden, Mr. W. A. 
Ward, Andrée’s Volar quest having been a 
Scandinavian venture. 

The Consul being unable to get any- 
thing out of Carr, his Government com- 
municated with the British Foreign Office 
and, after the usual red tape had been 
unwound, the co-operation of the British 
Columbia authorities was eventually sought 
to ‘‘ make this man Carr talk.” 

Meanwhile Denny, through Washington 
connections, had started wheels turning in 
that capital, and the United States Consul 
at Victoria appeared on the scene with 
Attorney-General Eberts and began bring- 
ing pressure on the harassed courier to 
divulge his closely-guarded secret. 

By this time Carr was getting frightened, 
and finally decided to clear his conscience 
by frank confession. Shamefacedly he 
declared that “ he hadn’t meant any harm.” 
He had planned an innocent joke on sensa- 
tion-secking newspapers, but discovered to 
his consternation that he had stirred up the 
Governments as well as the peoples of two 
continents, 

‘The truth, as he spun the tale, was that 
a pigeon had been shot by a far-ranging 
prospector some hundreds of miles nearer 
the Pole than even the remote Nome 
settlement. Pigeons had never before been 
seen or heard of in that quarter, and when 
the news filtered through to the Yukon- 
mouth, some wag had suggested that it 
must have been‘ one of that fellow Andrée’s 
birds gone adrift.” 

A little jelly-pad journal in the mining 
hamlet elaborated the suggestion, adding 
that the bird had possibly been sent out 
to scout for an olive branch or a bottle of 
Scotch—both equally unobtainable in the 
Arctic. Nome chuckled at the tepid joke 
and promptly forgot it. 

Carr, packing up for his journey south, 
stowed in his kit a copy of the diminutive 
gossip-sheet ; he had a friend on one of the 
Seattle journals whom it might amuse. The 
idea of having a joke with the papers 
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suggested itself in the course of his long 
drive up-river. There wasn’t much to break 
the monotony of the dreary journey. 

There never was a more chastened 
penitent than this hardy little king of the 
dog-whip and master of the winter trail 
when he had unburdened himself and thrown 
himself on the Court’s indulgence. 

As for the correspondents, we promptly 
declared the incident closed; the balloon- 
and-pigeon yarn was hopelessly punctured. 
We congratulated ourselves that the hoax 
had originated outside our territory. The 
papers dropped the matter, and a fortnight 
later there wasn't a ripple of it. 

Years later I ran across Carr in Van- 
couver. His metamorphosis into a typical 
business man of the effete Outside was 
complete. I should have hesitated before 
asking the old-time Carr if he had had 
any pigeon post-mail lately from the intrepid 
Andrée. lost likely he would have wanted 
to fight; but the latter-day Carr looked 
more amiable. 
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Instead of showing any hostility at 
my question he merely flicked the ash from 
a fat cigar and lapsed into reflective silence. 
A moment later he looked ne and there 
was something arresting in the glitter of 
his cold blue eye. 

“Did you ever figure out where that 
pigeon could have come from ?”’ he asked, 
tapping at my chest with his finger. “I 
didn't when all that fuss was on—never 
gave it a thought—but hitting the old trail 
on the way back I started guessing at it, 
and it got me nowhere. 

“There never were any such pigeons 
up that way before or since ! Little northern 
wood-doves, of course, but no genuine 
pigeons. It couldn't have flown in from 
anywhere outside here—and it wouldn’t 
have done if it could. One of Andrée’s is 
th’ best bet you can make when you come 


t’ look at it. Pity none of us thought of 
that when we had th’ chance. It might 
have meant a lot in figuring out what 


became of that crazy Pole-chaser !”’ 


TWO MORE “SEQUELS.” 


THE LAST OF THE MAFIA? 


Here is an interesting ‘‘ sequel” in 
connection with the article, ‘ Mussolini’s 
War Against the Mafia,” which appeared 
in our issue for November-December last. 
The newspaper correspondent, it will be 
noticed, considers that the sinister society 
is now effectually broken up. The woman 
“ Cagnaccia "’ was referred to in our article. 

t 


ROME, Friday, Deo. 17. | 
The Mafia, after flourishing for half| 

Century, has been finally extermin-| 
ted, { 
| More than @ thousand members of 
ithe orfer, who have been captured at 
{the Jast stronghold, Palermo, will 
‘shortly take their trial, a 

An no court is big enough to hold the 
lascured, a special temporary court is 
Ibcing erected, 

The most dangerous members of the 
Mafla are refugees in America, where 
ithey form the knife-men of warring 
ngs of crooks, but those captured 
Include the famous woman brigand, 
!Cagnacela, who ruled the countryside 
- jaronnd the Madonic Mountains with a 
|rod of fron, even arranging marriages, 
lend levying taxes. 


‘The Matia aecrot society baffled gene- 
rations of Hallan police, Murders’ 
land other crimes spreid over years 
came to light, many by well-educa!: 3] 
men. apparently leading blameless, x0c-| 
fal Hves. Thess well-to-de persons! 
exploited the brixands for the euls of 
the Mafla. Throneh the Tax I 
iment they ohtined {nformatton as to 
everybody's nteans, aml #0 were able 
fo exact an anneal tribute from the 
,prople in thelr zone, 2 


THE “INCA’S” LAST VOYAGE. 


The second cutting, from an Australian 
journal, refers to a ship which, like the 


Maria Madre, dealt with in our article, 
“The Longest Voyage on Record,” spent 
years rotting at her moorings. Since 1921, 
when she escaped sinking only through the 


THE INCA 
ae Rana 
. Adventurous Career 


ie lumber trade between the Pacific 
Coast and Austraba, 

Hor ole career ended In Fehe 
When 400 miles off thie 
st ehe wae atrock by a territie ey. 
Which left her dunnasted 


ecco, In this phieht she 
up by the Union Company's 
ateomer Como, and a ralvae claim for 


scverak thousind pounds wus paid to 
that vessel for bringing her into purt. 
Anxtote for thy safety of his family 


and erew, the Incu'a captain, afier 


jie vexxel was dismasted, sent them 
raway in @ lifeboat, excepting the dens 
an, who 


24 hours, 
HWhen the occupants were pleked up 
by a passing steamer and taken on to 
{Henatuia, 

The captain and denkeyman kept 
the ship atioat, and after a week's 
drift they were found and towed to 
Syduey by tho Union freighter. 


heroic efforts of the captain and a donkey- 
man, the Inca had lain idle in Sydney 
Harbour, but it was finally decided that 
her days of usefulness were over, and she 
yas towed out to sea and burnt—a sad end 
for a stout old ship. 
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Aitape, on the north-east coast of New Guinea, where the march 
into the unknown interior began. 


FILMING 
IN CANNIBAL- LAND 


EA Briggs. MSc 


Lecturer in Zoology in the University of Sydney, Australia 
Illustrations from Photographs by the AUTHOR 


A deeply interesting article, illustrated with some most striking photographs, describing 

the experiences of an expedition that set out to explore the Sepik River valley—a 

thousand square miles of hitherto unknown country—in the interior of New Guinea. 

The tribes of the Sepik are practicaly Stone-Age people, and their customs and ways 
of living are very remarkable. 


to the mountains. For three days 
in the blinding glare and tropica 
sun, we had trudged doggedly 
through the heavy, yielding sand along the 
inhospitable shores of North-eastern New 
Guinea. The beach track had brought us 
past fetid swamps and the mouths of croco- 
dil fested streams to the edge of the 
forest country. Now, following the direc- 
tion of our guide’s extended arm, we gazed 
through half-closed eyes upon the dark green 
foothills and steep spurs that rose abruptly 
from the coastal plain to the dim, cloud- 
ridden ridges beyond. 
Through occasional rifts in the swirling 


Gis suddenly stopped and pointed 


curtain of mist we caught tantalizing 


glimpses of the far-off peaks in the Torricelli 
Ranges. At length we were to leave the 


seaboard and turn inland toward those 
mountains, which stood between us and our 
unknown objective. 

We knew that beyond that mountain 
chain lay the great valley of the Sepik, the 
mystery river of New Guinea, with its 
occasional villages hidden deep in the almost 
impenetrable tangle of the tropical jungle. 

That much we knew. At night, in the 
sea-villages, we had listened cagerly to 
strange tales whispered fearfully by our 
carriers as they spoke about the interior ; 
tales of cruel tribes and revolting practices 
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and mysterious ceremonies conducted b 
torchlight in the dim recesses of the ‘ Devil- 
Devil ” houses. 

And now, with our cinema cameras, 
camp-gear, and provisions, we were pre- 
paring to cross those mountains in the 
Torricelli Ranges and penetrate into the wild 
and unexplored regions of the black heart 
of New Guinea. There we intended visiting 
the cannibals in their secluded villages in 
order to secure a moving-picture record of the 
lives of those primitive Stone-Age savages. 

At Aitape, a small outpost overlooking 
the broad sweep of Berlin Roadstead, we 
reformed our line of carriers and began the 
long march into the interior. The path lay 
close to the edge of a dismal swamp drained 
by a narrow, sluggish stream which over- 
flowed the low banks and spread its muddy 
sediments among the looped roots of the 
mangrove trees. From the mud of the* 
swamp rose trunkless sago-palms, and the 
ground around this network of roots was 
riddled with many holes, offering harbours 
cf refuge to the hordes of scurrying crabs. 


FISH THAT BREATHE THROUGH 
THEIR TAILS. 


Here, for the first time, we saw the goggle - 
eyed mangrove fish 
(Periopthalmus) in 
great abundance 
on the mud-flats and 
among the roots left 
bare by the retreating 
tide. Thesesmallfish  ) 
skip about by means 
of the muscular scaly 
base of their front 
fins. Their raised 
heads are equipped 
with a pair of goggle 
eyes, which seem to 
protrude from their 
orbits. The front 
fins, bent at an angle 
like an elbow-joint, 
are used for hop- 
ping over the 
mud flats or for 
climbing about 
on the roots of 
the mangroves. 

Since these 
«jumping ”’ fish 
spendaconsider- 
able amount of 
time out of 
water, their gills 
are probably of 
very little use 
to them, and the 
tail then acts 
as a breathing 
organ. The fish 
rests with its tail 
in the water and 


The members of the Expedition. 
In rear: The Author and Mr. J. E. Sabine. 
In front: Messrs N. P. H. Neal and W. D. Glanville. 
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the head and trunk exposed, and is then 
able to breathe through its tail, the oxygen 
dissolved in the sea-water passing through 
the thin skin into the minute blood-vessels 
with which the tail is plentifully supplied. 

The coastal plain behind Aitape extends 
inland to a depth of nearly twenty miles. 
It is dissected by many streams which rise 
on the northern slopes of the Torricelli 
Mountains, and fret along boulder-strewn 
beds on their tortuous way to the sea. 

The natives are essentially fisher-folk, 
building their villages close to the banks 
of these rivers, where they secure abundant 
supplies of small fish and freshwater prawns 
by means of large circular nets attached to 
cane frameworks often three feet or more 
in diameter. The villages are small, stand- 
ing in clearings carved out of the primeval 
forest, and connected by native “ pads” 
or paths which in the main follow the water- 
courses. 

Owing to the heavy and continuous 
rains the “ pad’ was a quagmire, in which 
we sank to our knees. Nor did we fare 
better when at last we emerged from the 
forest and entered the stony bed of the 
Yalingi River. This stream was in ficod, its 
turbid waters roaring and foaming over 
huge granite boulders 
that greatly im- 
peded our progress. 

Two days’ hard 
marching brought us 
to the junction of 
the Yalingi and Mau 
Rivers, where we 
had the good fortune 
to intercept a band 
of Wapi tribesmen 
returning to their 
village in the Sepik 
River vauey: With 
promises of salt in 
payment for their 
Jabour we secured 
their services, light- 
ened the packs 
of our tired 
carriers, and pro- 
‘ceeded to folicw 
the Mau towards 
its source. 

Above us 
towered the 
Torricellis, —ris- 
ing sheer and 
foreboding from 
the water's 
edge. We gazed 
upwards, looking 
anxiously from 
one to the other, 
but Sabine, the 
guide, only 
smiled cheer- 
fully. 
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ACROSS THE TORRICELLI 
RANGES, 


Presently we began the long 
ascent. Sabine had either taken a 
correspondence course in optimism 
or else wished to minimize as far 
as possible the difficulties of our 
passage across those mountains, for 


he had spoken lightly, almost 
jestingly, of that arduous climb 


and the dangerous condition of the 
native “‘ pad.”’ Had we realized at 
that time, as we do now, that we 


The goggle-eyed mangrove fish, 
which climbs trees and breathes 
through its tail! 
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A native woman 
with one of the 
large circular 
fishing-nets 
used in the 
coastal streams. 


The valley of the Yalingi, backed by the 
foothills of the Torricellis. 


should be called upon to display the activity 
of mountain goats combined with the agility 
of ring-tailed monkeys, I veritably believe 
we would to this day be sitting at the foot 
of the Torricelli Ranges. 

Gripping the exposed roots of the trees 
on the heavily-timbered mountain side, we 
worked our way gradually upwards. In 
places the “ pad” rose almost vertically, 
and the damp moss-covered roots offered a 


very insecure footing, especially to our 
carriers; struggling with the cameras and 
heavy gear Swirling mists swept down 
from the mountain top, blotting out the 
track and enveloping us in a raw blanket 
of fog 

Our progress was slow, and a cold 
Irizzle, which had set in, soon changed 


to heavy rain. By the late afternoon we had 
attained an altitude of four thousand six 
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hundred feet. Here we de- 
cided to camp. Wet and 
shivering, we crept under 
our blankets and, in the tor- 
rential downpour, attempted 
to sleep. Close by, in a rude 
palm-leaf shelter, the car- 
riers sat huddled over their 


eS. 5 
At daybreak, numbed s, . 
and thoroughly miserable, 1 : 


we were once more on our . 


Curious wooden shields used by the 
Wapi warriors. 


glimpsed through the morning 
mists the burnished surface of 
the Sissano Lagoon, away to 
the westward. Inland we faced 
the valley of the Sepik—a great 
hollow whose width at this point 
is eighty miles or more and whose 
floor is deeply scored by many 
streams leading to the main river. 

Across the basin of the 
Sepik our powerful binoculars 
disclosed the jagged peaks of 
the Victor Emanuel Range, 


A warrior of Wapi, with 
his bone-tipped arrows. 


way, but now the tedium 
of the march was relieved 
by frequent detours 
caused by recent land- 
slides which had obliter- 
ated the native “ pad” 
and carved great sections 
out of the forests on the 
upper slopes of the moun- 
tain. 

From the summit of 
the main divide, at an # 
elevation of six thousand 
feet, we looked out over 
the coastal plain and A Wapi 


man husking a coconut with a stone axe. 
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standing out in splendid isolation above dark 
banks of cloud. The Sepik, by far the 
largest and most important river in New 
Guinea, drains the whole of the northern 
fall of this Central Range and the southern 
slopes of the Tor- 
ricelli and Prince 
Alexander Moun- 
tains near the 
coast. 


IN THE SEPIK 
RIVER VALLEY. 


Soon we began 
to descend. For 
a while our path 
was the bed of a 
mountain torrent, 
then a causeway 
of fallen tree 
trunks—wet, 
moss-covered, 
treacherous. Once 
more we entered 
the river, which, 
at this point, 
flowed through 
deep gorges with 
precipitous walls. 
As we made our 
way cautiously 
downstream the 
defile gradually 
widened and the 
walls receded, 
giving place to 
steep clay banks 
thickly covered 
with a tangle of 
vines and creepers. 
The “pad,” sud- 
denly deserting 
the river, climbed 
a long spur, 
wormed its way 
through the net- 
work of roots of 
a giant fig-tree, 
and _ terminated 
abruptly in the 
village of Epiu. 

We entered Epiu and the Stone Age 
at the same moment. Beautifully con- 
structed and well-balanced stone axes are 
the primitive implements of these Wapi 
tribesmen. The polished axe-heads, when 
not in use, are detached from their handles 
and placed in specially-constructed cane 
baskets for protection and_pveservation. 
Here, indeed, we were literally {sce to face 
with men of the old Stone Age. 

Naked except for a girdle of snake’s 
vertebrx, armed with long bows and arrows 
tipped with bone, protected by wooden 
shields that cover the body from head to 
knee, these Wapis are the living embodi- 
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ment of the prehistoric past. The women 
are less impressive.. They are the beasts of 
burden, the toilers in the fields, the workers 
in the home, serfs of a system in existence 
for centuries. They age rapidly, these 


The “Sing-Sing” or 


women of Wapi, and their bent, shrunken 
bodies, clad only at the loins in a short 
fringe of palm-fibre string, tell a pitiful 
story of unremitting labour and drudgery. 


THE BLACK MAN’S SECRET. 


Notwithstanding their primitive con- 
dition and Stone-Age implements, these 
Savages have evolved an elaborate method 
of drum-talk, by means of which definite 
signals can be sent out on the signalling 
drum or gavamut. This is constructed from 
a hollowed tree-trunk, tapered at the ends, 
and usually decorated with spiral carvings. 


we 
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The signaller stands alongside the drum and 
beats out his message with a stout piece of 
wood held firmly in the hands. 

These drums can be heard over great 
distances, and in this way the scattered 


native dance at Epiu. 


villages of the Sepik Valley are able to talk 
to one another. The drum-talk is not in 
the nature of a Morse code, but is really an 
attempt to make the drum actually “ sing ”’ 
its message. The secret of the gavamut, 
however, still remains a deep mystery to the 
white man. 

The garamuts in use among the Wapi 
tribes vary considerably in size, ranging 
from five to ten or twelve feet in length. 
Along the top of the drum is a narrow, slit- 
like aperture expanding into a central and 
two terminal circular openings. The small 
drums are usually placed in an upright 
position, and, when struck, give out a high 


staccato note, while the larger gavamuts, 
lying horizontally on the ground, produce 
a deep reverberating boom. When sending 
a message it is the general practice, we dis- 
covered, for these natives to employ two 
garamuts, a small 
and large one, 
beaten in unison. 

The night of 
the full moon had 
been set aside for 
the Wapi Sing- 
Sing, or native 
dance. Prepara- 
tions for the great 
event were al- 
ready well ad- 
vanced when we 
entered the vil- 
lage and_ estab- 
lished our camp 
close to the 
dancing - ground. 
During the days 
that followed the 
men worked 
sedulously at their 
small hand drums 
or kundus, which 
they fashion from 
hollow logs with 
pig-skin tightly 
stretched across 
one end. 

In a _ neigh- 
bouring village 
the natives were 
actively engaged 
on the construc- 
tion of a “ Devil- 
Devil” or Tam- 
bouran, to be 
carried at the 
dance in order to 
ward off ghosts 
and other evil 
spirits. This gro- 
tesque totem con- 
sisted of a conical 
framework of 
poles covered with 
masses of foliage 
and surmounted by wooden cross-pieces 
bearing osprey plumes and bird of paradise 
feathers. 

The final preparations concluded with 
the building of a palm-thatched platform. 
Here the women stacked huge mounds of 
yams and taro, bundles of native sago, 
coconuts, and bunches of bananas. The 
expedition’s contribution to this feast was 
a very large and presumably very old pig 
purchased from a native of Sabuti, who 
appeared before us with his face smeared 
with clay as a sign of mourning for his 
departed pet. 

Armed with bamboo-knives, the vil- 
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lagers set to work and speedily dissected 
our offering with a neatness of execution 
that could not have been surpassed in a 
modern operating - theatre. These knives 
are about a foot in length, and are nothing 
but large splinters broken from the dry 
bamboo, though they have a natural edge 
as keen as the finest-tempered steel. 

As the moon's rim appeared above the 
black line of the Torricelus the forest re- 
sounded with the thumping of the kundus 
and the booming of the garamuts. Wild 
bursts of shouting and singing reached us, 
at first faint and distant, but growing 
steadily louder and louder as the dancers 
poured into the village from the forest- 
trails. The great Sing-Sing had begun. 


THE SING-SING. 


Down the native “ pad "’ we came to a 
natural amphitheatre at the end of the 
settlement. On the slopes stood a few huts 

rched precariously on tall stilts fashioned 
Kom the trunks of tree-ferns. The plat- 
forms before these shelters were crowded 
with spectators, including the majority of 
the women of the village. From their 
vantage-ground they threw dry bamboos to 
the torch-bearers below. 

We stood looking down into the dim 
bowl, faintly illuminated by fitful gleams 
of moonlight which fell aslant the Sing-Sing 
ground. 

Bright splashes of light from torches 
of burning bamboo stabbed the darkness 
and threw into bold relief the outlines of 
bread-fruit trees and the delicate tracery 
of graceful areca palms, forming a fantastic 
background to the swaying mass of wild 
humanity. 

The thud of pounding feet and the 
pulsating, rhythmic beat of frantic hands 
on the tensely-stretched skins of the kundus 
resounded as the warriors of Wapi danced 
on into the night. Throygh the smoke and 
deepening haze painted faces loomed large 
for a moment and were swallowed up in the 
sharp blackness beyond the circles of light 
cast by the flickering —torche: Heads 
decked out with waving plumes swam into 
our line of vision and swept past into the 
night. 

Hour after hour the dancers performed 
their intricate manceuv to the accom- 
paniment of the throbbing kundus and the 
reverberating boom of the garamuts. Above 
the wildly-tossing heads swayed the mys- 
terious: Tambouran, carried on the heaving 
shoulders of a naked savage. : 

The crowd, drunk with the excitement 
of the dance, circled about their “ Devil- 
Devil,” brandishing bows, arrows, and blaz- 
ing brands as they followed the elusive 
movements of the totem. The noise became 
deafening, the yells and howls of the savages 
Tising in a crescendo of frenzied shouting 
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and singing. As the night advanced, the 
women, with their bodies streaked with 
great bands of yellow clay, joined in the 
wild spirit and revelry of the Sing-Sing. 

Dawn came, and as the light grew 
stronger we began to ‘shoot ”’ the dancers 
and their weird performance. Amid the 
noise and excitement of the Sing-Sing the 
clicking of cameras passed unheeded, but 
we knew as we cranked the handles of our 
machines that the narrow strip of film 
was recording one of the strangest scenes 
white men had ever witnessed. 

During our sojourn among the Wapi 
tribes we secured many interesting moving 
pictures depicting various phases of the 
daily life of these primitive people. The 
men, for the mcst part, were very sus- 
picious and often self - conscious, but the 
larys (generic name for all native women 
throughout New Guinea) proved to be 
extremely natural in their work before the 
cameras, thus enabling us to film many 
intimate scenes connected with their house- 
hold duties and work in the fields. With 
our cameras we followed them through the 
tedious and intricate business of the manu- 
facture of sago or sac sac. 

The prolific growth of this indigenous 
palm about the estuaries and swamps of 
the Sepik Valley furnishes the natives with 
an important source of food. As soon as 
the palm begins to seed it is cut down and 
the outer bark removed so as to expose the 
pink-coloured heart of the tree. The women 
then break up the pith with curious axes 
fashioned from a length of bamboo with a 
short wooden handle projecting from one 
side. The fibres are separated from the 
pulped mass and the pith transferred to a 
long trough constructed from the base of a 
sago-palm frond, with a sieve of coconut 
gauze placed close to its lower end. 

In this trough the pulp is macerated 
with water, and the residue pressed and 
squeezed with the hands against the sides 
of the trough and the base of the sieve until 
the water and sago starch have filtered into 
the settling buckets. These are arranged 
at different levels in order to catch the over- 
flow, which finally deposits the sago in the 
lowest bucket, where it is allowed to par- 
tially dry. 

In this ferm it is removed and _ stored 
in lengths of bamboo closed at the top 
with a plug of green leaves. When mixed 
with boiling water the sago sets into a 
thick jelly which, together with yams, taro, 
sweet potatoes, bananas, and sugar cane, 
forms the staple diet of these inland people. 

Sac sac held little or no interest for 
my companions until one day | happened to 
mention in an unguarded moment. that 
sixty to seventy gallons of alcohol could be 
produced from a ton of sago. For a week 
after that the potentialities of sac sac were 
the sole topic of conversation, but—like the 
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The signalling drum or garamut 
at Pulawa. 


which she spat upon her 
hands and rolled the sago- 
palm fibre into fine string 
on her naked thigh was 
worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the silent drama. 


THE BARRICADES OF 
BEERKUM. 


natives themselves—we Mutual dread and 

never discovered the ~ Well-nigh inaccessible 
4 * 

way to turn this piece . ‘ : 

of interesting and use- 

ful knowledge to ac- 

count. 

Owing to the scanty 
mature of the dress 
worn by the women of Wapi I decided to 
film the complete process of creating one 
of their string pul puls. My choice of 
leading lady, however, did not meet with 
universal approval. 

“She may be a Mary 
Neal, eyeing the dressmaker < nee, ‘ but 
she is certainly not a Pickford.” 1 herein he 
was wrong; quite wrong. She was ex- 
tremely naturai, and the grand manner i 


A Beerkum pygmy with a remarkable carving from the village “ Devil-Devil” house. 


Curious native paintings 
in the “ Devil - Devil” 
house at Beerkum 


admitted 
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mountains separate the Wapi tribes. Owing 
to the continual internecine strife waged by 
these warring savages, we experienced the 
greatest difficulty in our attempts to secure 
carriers for the long march through the 
hostile villages along the floor of the Sepik 
Valley. The natives refused to pass beyond 
the confines of their own district, and it was 
only by offering liberal rewards of salt and 
trade goods that we were ultimately able 
to induce the more venturesome and avari- 
cious to accompany us on our journey 
southward to the village of Beerkum. 

The movements of the expedition were 
closely watched, and news of our advance 
spread rapidly through the neighbouring 
tribes, whose villages we found deserted, 
save for a few old men and women. The 
fears of our carriers increased as we 
advanced along the summits of the slippe 
clay ridges that lead to Beerkum. We 
halted before the entrance to the village, 
which is naturally protected by dense groves 
of bamboos. 

These, however, had been hastily cut 
down and flung across the “ pad” to form 
a series of high and effective barricades. 
The sight of these barriers and the dread 
of hidden spearmen threw the carriers, 
already sufficiently uneasy, into a state of 
terror, and it was only after considerable 
delay that they could be persuaded to go 
forward with their loads. In order to avoid 
ambuscades we were forced to make long 
and weary detours through the tangle of 
undergrowth and along the lower slopes 
of the ridges. 

Finally we regained the summit, where 
two stalwart natives armed with stone axes 
defended the narrow pathway leading to 
the village. As our full force emerged from 
the jungle these guards withdrew and dis- 
appeared behind a clump of bamboos. 
Shortly afterwards we entered Beerkum 
and took up our quarters in the ‘ Devil- 
Devil ”’ house. 

Above our heads extensive sheets of 
bark formed a huge canopy on which the 
artists of Beerkum, working with various 
coloured clays for pigment, had drawn 
strange figures of men and beasts, curious 
conventionalized designs, and cabalistic 
signs. This habit of drawing little figures 
of animals, and often of men, is quite extra- 
ordinarily widespread, especially among 
the pygmy ra although it is very doubtful 
whether such sketches are in any way 
connected with magic or superstition. 

In the case of the Beerkum natives, 
who represent a distinct Sepik Valley race 
of pygmies, this form of art, like the draw- 
ings of Egypt, Mexico, Crete, and the 
Australian blacks, seems to be closely 
associated with ceremonial and Devil-Devil 
worship. 

Beneath this bark canopy stood the 
_Tambouran, in the form of a long rectangular 
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Platform piled high with grotesque wooden 
gures of men and women, crocodiles and 
lizards, birds and devils, all splendidly 
carved and very highly coloured with red 
and white pigments. 

A low palisade of sticks and_ split 
bamboos surrounded the platform, which 
was supported at the corners by elaborately 
carved and painted totem-poles. These 
extended to the roof, where each terminated 
in a large wooden sun with its projecting 
rays sometimes straight, sometimes carved, 
according to the whim of the ancient carver. 
The marks of his stone axe and bone or 
flint scrapers were still clearly visibte 
beneath the coating of black pigment which 
formed the background for the artist's 
polychrome designs. 

The natives were most intractable, 
meeting all our overtures of friendliness with 
studied indifference. Although we ‘never 
really established amicable relations' with 
them, a number of the men finally consented 
to pose before the cameras and were filmed 
with their Tambourans. After this con- 
cession we were able to secure a fine ‘series 
of pictures illustrating the interesting though 
primitive method of fire-making employed 
by these people. Like another pygmy race, 
the Tapiro of Dutch New Guinea, the Beer- 
kuin natives use a stick and a rattan fibre. 

One end of the stick is partially split 
and wedged apart with a piece of wood so 
that it forms a long V-shaped opening. 
Beneath this is passed a length of rattan 
cane, and the stick is then placed on a mass 
of dry tinder, where it is securely held in 
position by the operator's toes. The rapid 
manipulation of the cane causes the tinder 
to first smoulder and then, when vigorously 
fanned, to burst into flame. A similar or 
very closely related method employed by 
the Semang tribes has been described by 
Edward E. Long in his interesting article, 
“The Wild Tribes of Malaya,” which 
appeared in THE WibE WorLD MaGAZzINE 
for March-April, 1926. 

These Beerkum pygmies, although re- 
taining many of the characters of the stock 
from which they were originally derived, 
,are no longer forest-living nomads, using 
poisoned arrows, and confined to the depths 
of the jungle. They have been affected by 
contact and marriage with other tribes, 
for nowadays they build substantial houses, 
raised on piles some eight to ten feet from 
the ground; they also cultivate crops of 
yams and taro, and smoke a crude cigar 
rolled from the green leaf of a native-grown 
tobacco. 

Like the other Stone-Age savages of the 
Sepik Valley, they possess fine arrow-heads, 
netted string bags, and bone daggers about 
a foot in length, fashioned from the hollow 
thigh-bone of the New Guinea cassowary. 
Deeply engraved on the bones are the out- 
lines of animals’ faces, recalling Kipling’s 


—— 
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Fire - making 
implements — 
a split stick, a 
coil of fibre, 


and a handful » . ‘. ‘ Tambouran 


of dry tinder. at Tebarli. 


A woman breaking up the pith of a sago-palm with a bamboo axe. 
Vor. Lix.—10. 
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vision of primitive man and his representa- 
tion of animals carved by in-sunk lines on 
pieces of bone and antler: “ Out of the love 
that he bore them, scribing them clearly 
on bone.”” In common with other pygmy 
races they have the usual yellow pariah 
dogs which they breed and eat, owing to the 
scarcity of other animal food. 

We counted the time spent in Beerkum 
a good investment, but we left the 4 
w.thout regrets owing to the constant ¢ 
of watchfulness imposed upon us by the tr 
erous nature of these natives. Even while 
‘we were congratulating ourselves on our progress 
through their district, the Beerkum guidcs were 
craftily and skilfully drawing us away from their 
own villages toward the regions occupied by 
the Wapi tribes. 

Too late we discovered their treachery. 
Doubling on their tracks, they had brought us 
by devious ways to Karati, a typical Wapi 
village on the southern slopes of the Torricellis. 
And there our guides and carriers silently 
disappeared ! 


ANT-HOUSE PLANTS. 


An unfinished hut standing at one end 
of the hamlet, opposite the ‘ Devil-Devil ” 
house, served us as sleeping quarters. A 
few large and well-constructed huts faced 
the central Sing-Sing ground, and behind 
these were some fine groups of breadfruit 
trees. The trunks of many of these trees 
were covered with the curious ‘‘ ant-house ” 
orchids. These plants have a very charac- 
teristic appearance owing to the peculiar 
enlargement of the base to form an irregular, 
swollen mass about six inches in diameter, 
with one or two entrances leading to a net- 
work of tunnels, which serve as the home 
of a numerous colony of small black ants. 

Red ants were also exceedingly plentiful 
in the dense tangle of undergrowth, where 
they construct their nests by fastening 
together bunches of leaves, more leaves 
being incorporated in the structure as the 
colony grows. The building of the nest 
is a most interesting spectacle. A great 
many of the insects assemble along the 
margins of two green leaves which are close 
together, and, reaching from one to the 
other, gradually draw the edges into close 
contact. 

Other workers procure ant larve from 
an adjacent nest, and pass them backwards 
and forwards from one edge of the held leaf 
to the other, at the same time pressing the 
larve against the lea A white secretion 
oozes from the larviw, and this, drying 
quickly on contact with the air, holds the 
leaves firmly together. The nests vary 
considerably in ‘size, but the largest may 
often attain a diameter of almost two feet. 
These ants appear to take a special delight 
in constructing their nests above a native 
“pad,” and when disturbed descend in an 
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avalanche of stinging furies upon the head 
and shoulders of the unwary passer-by. 

One of the most difficult problems the 
scientist has to solve is how prehistoric man 
managed to carry his tools. Anthropologists 
suggest that he probably used a rough knot 
of wild cane or a very rudimentary “‘string- 
bag,” the origin of which useful article can 
be traced back to a time of immemorial 
antiquity. 

To this day the natives throughout the 
length and breadth of the Sepik Valley carry 
string bags (Toms) in which they place 
their few worldly possessions. As we stood 
behind our cameras and filmed a grey-hairea 
woman of Karati working calmly and steadily 
at a string bag, we knew that we were 
witnessing an episode in the history of her 
race as old as man himself. 

The old lady first shredded the inner 
bark of a tree until it yielded long white 
fibres. Some were left in the raw state, 
others dyed in various colours with pig- 
ments obtained from the seed-pods of 
certain plants. Patiently she rolled the 
fibres into stout string with a backward 
and forward movement of the palm of the 
open hand over her naked thigh. Then, 
with unaided fingers, she commenced to 
make the bag, using a kind of chain stitch, 
and as the Jom began to take shape she 
deftly introduced the various - coloured 
twines to form an intricate design in blue, 
red, and yellow. 

Our march to the south seemed par- 
ticularly fraught with difficulties, but after 
a day’s delay at Karati we mustered sufficient 
carriers to move out of the village along a 
muddy ‘“ pad” which led to the junction 
of the Wini and Wonga Rivers. On our 
way we passed over a large slab of rock 
deeply incised with carvings depicting a 
spiral design accompanied by snake-like 
markings, with here and there smaller cuts 
similar to our sign of the broad-arrow and 
others like the Roman letter E. Rock- 
carvings are exceedingly rare in New Guinea, 
and these were the first we had encountered 
during the course of our wanderings among 
these primitive people. 

On a precipitous bluff, fifteen hundred 
feet above the stony bed of the Wini River, 
stands the village of Tebarli, where we 
secured a remarkable series of photographs 
depicting the extraordinary “ snake-sticks ”’ 
ed by the natives at their Sing-Sings. 
These elaborately carved and painted sticks, 
often exceeding three feet in length, repre- 
sent serpent totems which are hung up in 
the Tambcuran house, where they play an 
important part in the ceremony of Devil- 
Devil worship. The Tambouran at Tebarli 
has becn carved in the semblance of a human 
, Which le through an aperture in a 
covered amework surmounted by 
spears, snake-sticks, and the jaw-bones of 
crocodiles. 
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Along the floor of the Sepik River Valley the forest suddenly 
ends in open grasslands. 


The site of our camp commanded 
extensive views of the Sepik Valley, and 
from this vantage-point Neal and Glanville 
were able to proceed with the construction 
of their map of the district, including the 
plotting of the courses of the Wini and 
Kifungi Rivers. As we were anxious to 
reach the junction of these two streams and 
examine the extensive sand ridges along the 
floor of the valley, the headman of Tebaril 
undertook to conduct us to Pulawa, at the 
same time warning us to expect trouble 
with some of the hos‘ile tribes. 

Accordingly we decided to travel lightly 
and rapidly by reducing our camp gear to 
the absolute essentials, and speedily com- 
pleted our preparations for an early start 
on the following morning. During the 
night a prowling village dog devoured the 
uppers of one of Glanville’s boots, cutting 
cleanly through the stout leather with 
teeth that must have possessed the sharp- 
ness of scissor-blades. 


THROUGH HOSTILE VILLAGES. 


Many of the villages we now passed 
through were protected by high palisacdes 
constructed from bamboos securely lashed 
together with rattan cane. The approaches 


were cleverly concealed, and in case of a 
sudden attack easily defended by a small 
band of warriors. At Yutape and Witali 
the entrance to the settlement had 
been carefully chosen so that the narrow 
track passed through a labyrinth of aerial 
roots from a giant fig tree, which effectively 
screened the low gateway in the bamboo 
palisade. The natives were extremely 
morose, fingering their bows and arrows, 
and watching our movements with the 
utmost suspicion. 

At first our request for carriers met 
with a curt refusal; later, however, a few 
men headed by a villainous-looking individual 
consented to accompany us as far as the 
Wini. Leaving the heavily-timbered ridges, 
we descended to the river, where only our 
leader’s prompt action prevented us from 
walking into an ambush which our friend 
of the evil countenance had carefully pre- 
pared for us in the wild cane. Holding him 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of his 
fellows, we followed the sinuous course of 
the river until, at dusk, we began the long 
climb to Pulawa 

In the darkness we stumbled upon a 
dilapidated Tambouran house, where we 
prepared to spend the night. Stretched 
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upon the ground, wrapped in our blankets, 
we attempted to pass the long hours with 
the minimum of suffering. It proved to be 
one of the hardest vigils we had _ ever 
experienced. The mosquitoes nearly drove 
us mad, the rain came in deluges through 
the broken roof, and rivulets of water 
found their way beneath our blankets, 
wetting us to the skin. Our limbs ached 
incessantly, and when we finally arose, it 
was to sit on the hard and uncomfortable 
gavamuts and await the coming of the dawn. 

Daylight revealed the interior of our 
quarters. Four very large garamuts, which 
occupied the centre of the floor, at once 
attracted our attention by reason of their 
curious truncated appearance. Unlike the 
Wapi drums, these tapered at one end, but 
terminated abruptly at the other. Along 
the top ran a narrow rectangular opening, 
and some distance in front of this the 

inted end was pierced by a large circular 

ole through which a cable of vines had been 
passed when the drum had first been hauled 
from the depths of the forest. 

A hurried survey of our surroundings 
showed that the women had been withdrawn 
from the village during the night, but in 
spite of this ominous state of affairs the 
men seemed friendly enough, and through 
the interpreters readily signified their willing- 
ness to accompany us on the final stage of 
the journey. A short march through the 
jungle brought us once again to the Wini, 
where numerous colonies of fruit-eating 
bats (‘‘ flying foxes’) festooned the high 
branches of the trees along the river bank. 

As the flesh of these animals is esteemed 
a great delicacy by the natives we sent 
forward two of the shoot-boys, while we 
remained behind in the bed of the river 
with the carriers. The unfamiliar sound 
of the firing of the guns proved too much 
for our escort, who turned and fled, howling 
and terrified, to the nearest cane-brake, 
where they sheltered until the boys re- 
turned with several fine flying foxes. 

After considerable hesitation the natives 
cautiously approached the bodies, which 
they timidly examined, at the same time 
expressing great astonishment at the sight 
of the blood dripping from the wounds. 

A short distance below the junction of 
the Wini and Kifungi Rivers we left the 
main stream, and, making a wide detour 
through a low-lying tract of marshy ground 
to the westward, suddenly emerged from 
the forest on to a gently rolling lowland 
covered with a light brown growth of spear 
grass. This swift transition from forest 
to open grass lands occurred over an exten- 
sive area along the floor of the Sepik Valley, 
following the line of junction between the 
ironstone and the clays and shales. 

These worn-down plains, then, were 
the strange formations which we had mis- 
takenly regarded as sand ridges when, four 
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weeks previously, we had examined them 
through our binoculars from the summit 
of the Torricelli Ranges. Before venturing 
into this open country our carriers, accus- 
tomed to the habitual gloom of the jungle, 
took the precaution to cover their heads 
with bunches of palm leaves as a protection 
against the fierce rays of the tropical sun. 

Although we had reached our objective, 
the desire to linger among these fascinating 
villages and interesting people was strong 
upon us, but owing to the short time at our 
disposal we reluctantly turned our backs 
upon the valley of the Sepik, and by forced 
marches returned to some native shelters 
close to the village of Tebarli. During the 
late afternoon bands of armed natives 
appeared on the opposite bank of the river 
and silently watched our movements from 
the edge of the jungle. 

Owing to the shortage of carriers, 
Glanville and myself started next day for 
Wapi, leaving the others to follow as soon 
as they had arranged for the transport 
of the rest of the equipment. Near the 
village of Auti we were met by several old 
men, who evidently formed a deputation 
of some kind, but we failed to understand 
their long palaver and so continued on our 
way. Later, however, when Sabine and 
Neal passed the same spot they were asked 
through interpreters to wait’ for a time, 
so that the women of the village could catch 
a glimpse of the white men. 


THE LAND OF PARADOX. 


As we approached the foothills of the 
Torricellis we again encountered the fierce 
valley winds which we had previously 
experienced on the lower slopes of the 
mountain. Shortly after sunset great wind- 
eddies blew with gale force for a couple of 
hours, often doing considerable damage to 
the native huts in exposed positions on the 
ridges. These nightly winds are probably 
caused by the rapid cooling of the heated 
air over the extensive drainage system of the 
Sepik River. 

And then, one day, within sight and 
sound of the surf pounding on the beach, 
we crossed the palm-thatched bridge into 
Aitape. Behind us came the carriers with 
the cameras and the precious cans of cine- 
matograph film. Suddenly T realized that 
all our troubles and difficulties were at an 
end; the expedition had won through ! 

Cloaked in the mantle of tropic dusk, 
we watched the Torricellis fade into the 
night, and as we drew away from the shore, 
a hail, clear and insistent, came to us across 
the water. 

““ When are you coming back ?” 

New Guinea is a land of paradoxes. 
We hate it and we love it. We intend 
never to return; therefore, we shall go back 
—some day. 


KNEW I was a good bit off the main 
track to Chillagoe, but I was also aware 
that I could hit the railway line some- 
where or other by riding north, so I did 

not worry overmuch. The country through 
which I was riding was typical North Queens- 
land bush, but outcrops of galena, rich in 
silver values, jutted above the surface in 
many places. 

As a prospector myself, I wondered why 
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the district had not received more attention 
from other prospectors, and I mentally made 
notes of the size and characteristics of the 
reefs I crossed. I made up my mind, after 
I had met the friends I was seeking, to return 
to the neighbourhood and examine these 
outcrops more closely. 

Suddenly I came out upon a clearing on 
the bank of a creek, and at once realized 
that the country had not been so neglected 
as I had imagined. A galvanized iron erection 
stood in front of me, and through its open 
sides I could see a winding-engine, a boiler, 
an air-compressor, and other mining 
machinery. Heaps of broken ore were 
stacked round, ready for treatment, and an 
old locomotive boiler and parts of a suction 
gas-plant lay exposed to the weather outside 
the power-house. . 

3ut the machinery stood rusty and idle, 
the boilers were cold, and a piece of flapping 
canvas hanging from a corner of the roof was 
the only thing in motion. Heaps of emnty 
bottles and jam and beef tins lay some dis- 
tance up the creek, marking the sites of tents 
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and bark huts which had either perished or 
been removed. It seemed as if some plague 
had struck the place in a night and the people 
had fled. Evidently it had been a fair-sized 
camp at one time, but now only this derelict 
of a mine was left. 

I turned back to the engine-house and, 
to my surprise, saw a man standing outside, 
surveying me curiously. His long white hair 


The Author at the time of the story. 


hung over his shoulder, his beard reached 
down to his chest. He looked for all the world 
like Rip Van Winkle. 

“T’m‘ Mad Harty,’ ” he said, introducing 
himself. “I haven’t got much to offer you 
in the way of a meal, but you are welcome 
to share what I have.” 

“ Thanks,” I replied, “‘ but I am anxious 
to hit the railway, or some track leading to 
Chillagoe, before sundown, so I would rather 
not wait.” 

“You can make Chillagoe easily in the 
moonlight along an old track that starts from 
here,” he told me. “ Can’t you spare an 
hour with an old fellow? I haven't spoken 
to a human being for over a month—and I’m 
Teally not very mad. _ It is only my memory 
that plays tricks with me, and ‘that only 
gets bad when the rain comes.’ 

“Which won't be_ till Christmas,” I 
laughed ; and with that I dismounted. “ I'll 
stay with you all night if you like. Now that 
you've told me there is a track from here to 
Chillagoe I am in no special hurry.” 

The old man showed pleasure at my 
decision to remain, and while I was un- 
saddling and hobbling my horse he got a 
fire going beside a heap of ore and began 
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cooking. He had only tea, flour, sugar, the 
remains of a parrot he had shot, and some 
onions, but the addition of my own stores 
made the meal at sundown all that could be 
desired. 

After we had dined we sat smoking and 
talking, and during our conversation ‘“ Mad 
Harry ’’ told me that he was an aimless wan- 
derer, and had been so for as long as he could 
Temember. He knew the 
country round extremely well, 
and surprised me by his 
intimate knowledge of 
minerals. 

“If I had a mate I might 


work some of those big 
outcrops round here,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “but no 
man would work alongside 


‘Mad Harry.’ The people of 
Chillagoe are very good to me 
when I go into town, but 
they’re always changing. I 
don’t think there’s anyone in 
the place now who was there 
when I first arrived about 
here.” 

“ But you are not so very 
old, are you?” I asked. 
“And you are certainly not 
Teally mad.” 

“IT don’t know my age,” 
he replied. “ And I must be 
mad. The people say I am, 
and I suppose I shouldn’t 
hang round an old derelict 
mine if I weren't.” 

““Why do you stay near 
the mine, and why is it 
abandoned ?’’ I demanded. ‘ That looks like 
high- “grade ore lying on the dump.” 

Mister, you beat me!” cried the old 
man. ‘If I could tell you why I do any- 
thing I shouldn't be ‘Mad Harry.’ I’ve 
forgotten everything about myself; but 
somehow I feel Iam at home here. That’s 
all I know, and that’s why I stop here.” 

We slept under the stars that night, and . 
in the morning Harry helped me to peg out a 
lease, adjoining the dcrelict mine, which 
included several very promising outcrops of 
silver-lead. I was to meet two old comrades 
in Chillagoe, and I knew that if the minerals 
that showed on the surface ‘‘ went down ”’— 
that is, were as rich below-ground as above— 
we could soon develop a first-class mine. 
Chillagoe, according to “‘ Mad Harry,” was 
only twenty-five miles distant, and so I left 
all my food-stuffs and tobacco with the old 
man to await my return. 

As I was moving off he said: “If you 
knew the country as well as I do you could 
cut off five or six miles by riding through the 
bush to your left, past the big lime-bluff you’ll 
sce when you get over the rise. There’s a big 
cave in the bluff, but it’s full of bats, and I 
don’t like bats.” 
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I duly sighted 
the bluff, and, 
turning off the 
track toward its 
base, noted the 
cave entrance. I 
did not dismount, 
however, and soon 
rejoined the track 
again farther on. 
Lime - bluffs are 
features of the 
country round 
Chillagoe, and 
years before I had 
seen most of the 
well-known caves 
in their hearts. 
Reaching Chil- 
lagoe in the after- 
noon, I at once 
visited the 
Warden’s office in 
order to lodge my 
application for the 
lease I had pegged. I knew the Warden, 
and in the course of our talk asked him 
about the derelict mine. 

“Its history belongs to a period before I 
came here,” he told me, “ but the informa- 
tion I have gathered about it is confusing. 
The old returns show that it was a good pro- 
ducer in its day, but it seems to have petered- 
out quite suddenly. The returns to this 
office ceased entirely after being regular for 
a year.” 

5 But someone must own the machin- 

“Well, the law protects it for them ; 
but it must be just scrap-iron by this time.” 

‘““Why doesn’t someone reclaim the 
mine ?”’ I persisted. 


“‘Don’t know,” replied the Warden. 
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The shaft of the Author’s own silver-lead property, close by the 


deserted mine. 


‘* T expect no one wants a derelict. Anyhow, 
the first man who applies to me for it, pays 
the lease-rent, and gives a guarantee that 
he will work it, will get it. ut I shouldn’t 
advise you to take it up. It has already 
frightened lots of prospectors away from 
the country round it ; no man will take the 
risk of sinking a shaft on any of the reefs 
near by when he sees the one mine that 
has been sunk abandoned.” 

“That ground I have pegged is on its 
boundary,” I explained. “ With the two 
friends who are coming off the train to-night 
I hope to sink a shaft and do quite well.” 

“Well, you'll robably lose your 
money,” laughed the Warden. 

My comrades Big Sam and Mac duly 
arrived, and after a discussion agreed that 
we should risk 
some time and 


money on the 
ground I had 


egged. They 
ew the coun iry. 
just as well as 


did, but, like me, 
had never pros- 
pected south-east 
of Chillagoe. Two 
days later we 
bought a buggy 
and horses and 
drove out to the 
derelict mine. 


“Mad Harry” 
was very glad to 
see us. He as- 


sisted us in fixing 
up a camp, but 
refused our in- 


The derelict mine as it appeared soon after Mr. Macdonald first saw it. us, 


vitation to join 
saying that 
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he felt he couldn’t desert the old mine 
which had sheltered him for more years 
than he remembered. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we took him under our care, 
and finally he constituted himself our cook, 
and by degrees became also our weekly 
mail and stores-carrier from Chillagoe. 

Harry grew to like us so much that one 
day he allowed Mac to cut his hair and trim 
his beard, and as a result of these attentions 
he looked not much more than middle-age. 
Meanwhile we were hard at work on our 
shaft. It went down on the “ underlie” 
(following the lode), at an angle of about 
45°, and soon it became evident that we 
had struck something good, for the ore- 
body widened out with every foot in depth 
until, at thirty feet, it was nearly six feet 
across, Carrying, according to our rough 
assays, twenty per cent. lead and forty 
ounces of silver to the ton. 

The trend of the ore-chute was towards 
the abandoned mine, and we marvelled 
more and more, as each charge of gelignite 
fired in sinking showed the lode still 
‘‘ making,” why the place had been deserted. 

“Even if the ore has ‘ cut out’ under 
water-level there should be enough high- 
grade stuff above water between the old 
shaft and ours to keep a smelter going,” 
Mac remarked one day. ‘I should like to un- 
water that old shaft and see what is below.” 

“You can start up the boiler and get 
the pumps going any time,” ‘‘ Mad Harry ” 
broke in. “I forgot to tell you that I put 
in a claim for the old mine when I was in 
Chillagoe for stores last time. I put you 
fellows down as my partners.” 

We looked at our friend in astonish- 
ment, for at the moment Harry appeared to 
be perfectly sane. 


Big Sam laughed. ‘‘ For a fellow who’s 
supposed to be half-mad you are a bit of a 
wonder, Harry,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve annexed 
what we now know is going to be a mighty 
good thing. Who put you up to claiming 
the mine ?”’ 

“I just did it,” replied Harry, looking 
round in surprise. “I knew no one would 
object to me getting it, and somehow I felt 
I had to secure it for you. I clean forgot to 
tell you about it—my memory works in 
fits and starts—but if I’ve done wrong you 
don’t need to worry, for I hadn’t any money, 
and the Warden won't recommend the appli- 
cation to Brisbane until I’ve paid the lease- 
fees.” 

We looked at each other. The same 
thought occurred to all of us, but Mac 
spoke first. 

“T can make Chillagoe on ‘ Hector ’ 
in two and a half hours,’’ he said. 

Sam and I nodded vigorously, and in 
ten minutes our mate was riding over the 
rise toward Chillagoe. It certainly should 
not be failure to pay the lease-rent and 
taxes that would prevent poor old ‘‘ Mad 
Harry ” from owning the derelict mine. 

A fortnight later the Warden pro- 
visionally granted the application. ly 
one objector appeared at the Warden's 
Court. He came from Townsville, and 
created some sensation by saying that he 
had. been underground foreman at the 
mine fifteen years before and had not 
received payment for his last month’s 
services when the mine closed down. Big 
Sam removed his objections by settling the 
man’s claim on the spot and offering him 
his old position as foreman. After that he 
told us his story :— 

“IT should never have objected—nor 

would any of the 


The limestone bluff where “Mad Harry” sheltered. The entrance to 
the cave is seen on the right. 


old workers —to 
the former owners 
reclaiming the 
mine,” he said. 
“But it seemed 
worth putting up 
a fight to get 
our lost wages 
from any new 
people. It is the 
best silver - lead 
show in the 
North!” 

“But why 
was it aban- 
doned?’’ I 
asked. ‘We 
know _ ourselves 
now that it car- 
tied high values 
on bottom, for 
the lode extends 
into our own 
shaft.” 

“ Dirty work 


edty Google 
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“Who are you?’ 


of some kind is the only answer I can 
think of, Mister,’ replied the foreman. 
“‘ Two fellows owned it, and they were as 
decent a couple as ever struck the North. 
The mine was paying well and employed 
a lot of hands, and everything was going 
splendidly. It was near the Christmas 
holidays, and as the month’s pay was about 
due one of the bosses rode in to the bank in 
Chillagoe to get the money. He was either 
held up, and done away with, or else he 
cleared out with the cash ! 

“‘ At any rate, he never came back and, 
the rainy season having just broken, no 
tracks could be found. Mr. Smith, the other 
boss, wouldn’t believe that his partner had 
gone back on him, but the shock and worry 
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He peered into ‘Mad Harry’s’ face, frantic with excitement.” 


sent him off his head, and one night he, too, 
disappeared, and the men never got paid. 
They hung on through the Christmas holi- 
days, but as 7 couldn’t pay them their 
wages and couldn’t carry on without 
money, and all the ore had been sold, they 
gradually drifted away and the mine never 
restarted. That’s all I know. I saw the 
notice of the mine being reclaimed in the 
papers, and came out here to sce who was 
after it.” 

This conversation took place in an 
hotel in Chillagoe after the Warden's Court 
was over, and it left Big Sam, Mac, and me 
thinking mighty hard. We thought we knew 
the whereabouts of the missing man who had 
“ gone off his head” { 
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“‘ Where’s Sam 
abruptly. 

“He rode out to camp after the Court,” 
answered Mac. “‘ He said he couldn’t stay 
a night away from the mine.” 

“Tl ride out to-night,” I said. ‘ Harry 
may not get on with the new men we've 
engaged : 

“I reckon you'll get drowned out in 
the first burst of the rains before you get 
there,”’ said our new foreman. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
care to tackle that ride to-night. Reports 
from down the line say that the rainy season 
has begun, and 1 know what that means 
out here!” 

“The rains may not get over the 


Harry?” — asked 


ranges to-night,’’ I replied. ‘ Anyway, 
I'm going. Poor old Harry told me his 
head always gets worse when the rains 


come. 

I rode away shortly after, but the fore- 
man’s prediction proved correct—the first 
deluge of the season broke over me before 
I was half-way, and when the black darkness 
of night descended I was still some miles 
from camp. Almost blinded by the vivid 
lightning flashes that split the heavens at 
intervals, I allowed my horse to find the 
track for himself, and at length saw the 
lights of the power-house gleaming ahead. 
A night-shift of newly-hired men was hard 
at work putting the old boiler and pumps 
in order. 

““Mad “Harry,” I was told, had not 
arrived ! 

The tropical deluge continued until 
morning, and when sunrise came the land 
was sodden and the creek “running a 
banker.’’ It was useless sending men out 
to track anyone and, trusting to luck that 
Harry had not come to any harm, I set to 
work supervising the restarting of the old 
pumping plant, and secing that our own 
shaft was guarded against the ingress of 
surface-water. 

Sam, Mac, and our new foreman rode 
in about noon, and while we were discussing 
how best to pick up Harry’s tracks that odd 
individual calmly rode in. He had a wallet 
in front of his saddle and his clothes were 
perfectly dry. 

“How do you feel, Harry ?”’ I asked. 
“IT see you found shelter from the rain all 
right.”’ 

“T made for the cave in the lime-bluff 
when the storm burst,’’ the old man 
answered. ‘And I don’t exactly know 
how I fecl. I suppose I must be madder 
than ever, yet my brain-box seems to be 
working all right. Oh, how I wish I could 
remember! "’ he burst out, passionately. 
He seemed to be engaged in some acute 
mental struggle, apparently forgetting that 
he was still in the saddle. 

“What's on your mind, old man?” 
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asked Mac, earnestly. ‘Come on; try to 
get it off ; you're among friends here.” 
“Well,” began ‘‘ Mad Harry,” “ I don’t 
know whether I dreamt it or not, or whether 
it was just a memory of something I knew 
long ago that came over me, but atter I set 
my horse free and entered that cave for 
shelter I knew there was a hole in it, and 


‘that I should fall into it. 


“ Then something happened, and the 
next thing I realized was that I was lying 
on a ledge of limestone, with bats the size of 
crows flying all round me. Somehow I 
wasn’t surprised at all, and I wasn't hurt, 
so I just picked up my wallet and climbed 
out of the hole. 1 could see daylight out- 
side, so I left the cave, caught my horse, 
and here Iam. I don’t remember getting 
the mails in Chillagoe, but they must be 
in there all right.” With that he handed 
me the wallet and slid from his horse. 

“We got the mails oursel Harry,” 
I said, gently. “And this is not your 
wallet—you hadn't one !’’ While he stared 
at me speechless I carefully unrolled the 
well-worn wallet and took from it a small 
sack filled with sovereigns, another of silver, 
and a roll of banknotes! A-bank-slip also 
fell out ! 

“What on earth is this?’ cried the 
foreman, staring at the money in utter 
amazement. Then, all of a sudden, light 
seemed to dawn on him, and he roared: 
“Good heavens! it is the lost pay of the 
mine! Who are you?” And he peered 
into “Mad Harry’s” face, frantic with 
excitement. 

Harry leant against the winding-engine 
guard. His frame shook violently, his face 
worked, and he tried in vain to articulate. 

4 “Whose initials are these?’ I broke 
in, pointing to the letters ‘‘ J. H.’’ stamped 
on the wallet. 

“The other boss! John Harrison— 
the fellow who never came back with the 
money !"’ shouted the foreman. ‘ Where 
did you get this, old man?” 

Suddenly Harry found speech: “I re- 
member! [ remember !’’ he almost shrieked. 
“T fell down the hole in the cave when 
sheltering from the rain after drawing the 
wages - money ... I hurt my head. God 
help me! I am John Harrison!" 

Mac, Big Sam, and I were wrong in our 
ideas; we had suspected ‘Mad Harry” 
was the other partner, Smith... . 

We duly advertised for Smith, but to 
this day he has never responded. The mine 
itself, with our own property, was later 
floated into a company, and both of them 
are producing silver and lead to-day. Our 
old friend John Harrison—now completely 
sane—wandets round the mineral fields of 
the North, always hoping to find the missing 
Smith and set himself ~ight in his eyes. 
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The story of a remarkable sequence of events happening to the same man in widely- 


separated parts of the globe. 
writes Mr. Pry. 


“Many people have been arrested on suspicion of murder,” 
ce, “but I think it must be unique for one individual to be accused on 


three different occasions in different places—especially when no murder at all had been 
committed! The narrative is absolutely true, and can be verified by many persons now living.” 


HHREE times I’ve been “ held” for 
killing a man—and I can assure you 
that there’s nothing funny about 
being accused of murder. When 

the lightning hits three times in the same 
lace, so to speak, it savours of real hard 
uck. But I'll tell you the story, and: you 
shall judge for yourself. 

My first “victim ’’ was an Australian 
soldier, and it happened in Natal, where a 
most peculiar chain of circumstances fettered 
me to a murder-charge in Maritzburg. 

The Boer War was over and the Colonial 
troops were going home, embarking at 
Durban. One Saturday I went up to the 
railway station, expecting to mect a friend 
arriving by train, but he did not put in an 
appearance. 

As I was leaving the station I noticed 
a corporal wearing the uniform of the 
Australian Bushmen. This attracted my 
attention, for no Australian troops had been 
engaged on the Natal side, and this solitary 
representative of the great island-continent 
aroused my curiosity. He appeared lonely, 
so I decided to speak to him. His regiment, 
he told me, was stationed at Newcastle 
(Natal), and he had obtained leave to visit 
Durban and sce something of the Colony 
before embarking for home. 

He was much interested when IT told 
him it was not very long since I had returned 


from Australia, where I visited his home- 
town, Sydney. 

The soldier was evidently pleased to 
hear me speak so highly of Australia and the 
enjoyable time I had spent with relatives 
and friends there. We got on excellently 
together, and as he knew nobody in Durban 
and was at a loss what to do with himself 
I suggested he should go up to a small hotel 
near the top of the Town Hill, known as 
“Ye Olde English Hostelrie,’”” where he 
could get an excellent dinner and obtain 
one of the finest views in that part of the 
country. 

I gave him a note to the proprietor, 
who was my tenant, and told him I hoped 
he would ‘spend an enjoyable day. I 
intended to ride up myself in the evening, 
I added, and would arrange matters; he 
was to consider himself my guest. Then, 
after giving him directions how to reach 
the hotel, I left him, promising to see him 
next day. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and 
clear. I duly rode up to the hotel and sent 
my horse back by the native I had brought 
with me, as I intended to walk down to town 
with my soldier-acquaintance. As evening 
came on, the sky grew overcast; a mist 
settled down and it began to get very dark. 
I knew the road to town would be difficult 
and dangerous, and had I realized how dark 
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jt really was I should have postponed the 
trip vack until morning. 

I have no doubt the corporal would 
have been agreeable, as he was in no hurry 
and was comfortably fixed. But just here 
I made a great mistake. Someone remarked 
on the pitch darkness and the danger of the 
road and suggested our staying for the night. 
Thereupon some evil spirit urged me to 
retort that it wasn’t likely a suldier would 
be afraid to walk down a road in the dark. 
Besides, I added, he'd have me to look 
after him. 

The effect was unexpected and startling. 
The corporal got up at once, showing great 
Tesentment at my remark. He gave us to 
understand, with some heat, that he didn’t 
care a rap for the mist and darkness, for the 
treacherous road—or for anyone! And off 
he went—a little the worse for liquor, I am 
afraid. After a few words with the pro- 
prietor I followed him, and soon realized 
that it was indeed dark. The road had 
several sharp bends and wound right along 
the edge of a precipice. No railing or wall 
protected the verge, and there was a drop 
of hundreds of feet, over jagged rocks, into 
the valley. 

I hurried along, anxious to finish the 
journey. The first half-mile was fairly 
straight ; and though I couldn't see a thing, 
1 kept well to the road. I knew the Aus- 
tralian must be somewhere close ahead, and 
I shouted to him now and then, but without 
result ; evidently he had put his best foot 
foremost. 

After about twenty minutes I began to 
feel really anxious about him. If he missed 
his way and toppled over the cliff, nothing 
could prevent his falling on to the rocks 
below and being killed or badly injured. 

Coming to where I knew the first sharp 
bend in the road to lie, though I could not 
see an inch in front of me, | felt cautiously 
about me with my riding-crop to make sure 
of my position. Suddenly I heard a moaning, 
as of a person in pain, semewhcere out in the 
darkness. 

Could it be my friend the soldier ? 
Perhaps he was hanging to some projecting 
rock or tree some distance down! What 
was I to do? I thought of returning to the 
inn for help; but I realized that if I once 
left the place I probably shouldn’t be able 
to find it again. There was nothing to be 
done, apparently, but to climb down the 
face of the cliffin black darkness, and try 
to locate him. 

Cautiously tapping the ground in front 
and on eithe le with my crop, I moved 
forward until T discovered the edge; then I 
Jay full length and reached down as far as 
T could. I found nothing except the face cf 
the rock. At intervals I listened and called, 
and the groans continucd intermittently. 
Evidently there was someone below pretty 
badly injured. 
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To climb down in absolute darkness, 
with no idea of how the person was situated, 
and no rope to save me if a rock should give 
way, needed all the resolution and deter- 
mination I possessed. But there was no 
other way out of the predicament save 
cowardly flight, and at that I drew the line. 

Turning round, I held on with my left 
hand, while I felt with my crop for some 
foothold below. I shuddered to think what 
death would be like if I lost my grip and 
hurtled down to the rocks in the valley 
below. And what would people think ? 
Probably that the corporal and I, under the 
influence of liqucr, had stumbled over the 
precipice together ! 

Clutching at the damp stones with my 
muddy hands, | let myself slowly down 
from rock to rock. I had no idea how far 
I had descended, but presently my crop 
indicated something solid, and to my relief 
I reached a place where I could stand. 
Feeling round, I discovered that I was on 
a projecting spur of the hill; there was 
grass under my feet. The groans now 
sounded quite close, and very carefully I 
advanced. Z 

Presently I touched something soft and, 
putting out my hand, encountered a body. 
Unfortunately I> had no matches, but 
fumbling round in all directions, I felt a 
moustache on the face, and knew that it 
was a man—in all probability my friend the 
soldier. The groans—now getting fainter— 
told me he was alive, but he was completely 
unconscious. That he had fallen a good 
many feet was evident, but I had no means 
of discovering how badly he was injured. 

He lay on his back, and for all I knew 
it might be broken, so I was careful not to 
move him. I felt his arms and legs, which 
seemed unhurt, and then passed my hand 
over his head. His hat was off and his hair 
wet with the drizzling rain, but I felt some- 
thing warm and sticky, and discovered that 
he was bleeding from a wound in the head 
which was difficult to locate. 

T had risked my life to get to the man, 
but now I had reached him, it seemed to be 
of no avail, for I had nothing with which to 
bind up his wounds, from which he would 
soon bleed to death unless the flow were 
staunched. 

Then, like a flash, an idca occurred to 
me. It was a desperate chance, but the 
only one I could think of. 

Rapidly I took off my Norfolk jacket 
and the white cellular shirt I was wearing. 
Making a pad out of the bedy of the shirt, 
I tied the sleeves as tightly as I dared across 
the man’s brow. Then, folding up the jacket 
into a rough pillow, I raised his head and 
placed the coat underneath. That, I 
decided, was all I could do till assistance 
was forthcoming. Now, somehow or other, 
IT had to scale the rocks and regain the 
slippery road. 
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“When she saw me she shrieked.” 


The exertion and mental stress had been 
severe, and as I worked the sweat and rain 
ran down my face, which I tried to wipe 
as best I could. My hands, of course, had 
become covered with blood, for the flow 
from the wound had been profuse, and in 
the darkness, all unknowingly, I smeared 
my face, arms, and vest so that—as I after- 
wards discovered—I_ presented a most 
hortible appearance. 

Once I got on to the road again, after 
a hard struggle, I shouted as loudly as I 
could ; but there was no answer. Believing I 
was more likely to get help at the inn than 
elsewhere, I made my way back there and 
reached it exhausted. 

The proprictor’s wife, carrying a candle, 
opened the door, and when she was me she 
shrieked. With that the proprietor came 
running down, and I fell into a chair, com- 


pletely played out. They got me some 
brandy-and-water, and after a while I was 
able to talk. When I saw myse!f in a mirror 
I must admit that I looked an awful sight. 
No wonder the lady was terrified ! 

I had to borrow some clothes, and then, 
with the proprictor and several other men, 
I went out with lanterns and ropes. We 
searched for over an hour, but could not 
locate the place where I had climbed down, 
and so were reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the hunt until morning 

As soon as the sun rose we set out 
again, carrying such necessarics as might 
be useful. Slowly we went down the hill, 
keeping a sharp look-out over the side of the 
cliff, We had got quite a distance down 
when we met two Kattirs. Between them 
they carried what looked like a red flag on 
a stick, each man holding an end, with the 
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“ flag’? spread out between. When they 
got nearer we discovered it was a shirt--my 
shirt, soaked in blood. One of the natives 
also carried my blood-stained coat. 

We questioned them, and they ex- 
plained that on their way up the hill they 
had noticed something red a tew feet down 
the cliff. When they got near they saw a lot 
of bloodstains, and presently discovered 
the shirt and the rolled-up coat. They had 
brought them along to find out what had 
happened. No; they had seen nobody 
anywhere about, though they had searched 
in all directions. 

“Tf the man bled like that,’’ remarked 
the proprictor, “there isn’t much chance 
of his being alive now. And if his body 
isn’t there, it’s no use searc hing any further 
up here. We'd better go back.” 

This was sensible advice, and we accord- 
ingly returned to the inn; but two visitors 
who had stayed there overnight went on 
down to the town and gave their version of 
the affair to the police. Before I had 
finished breakfast, I heard horses draw up 
and men talking in the bar, and presently a 
sergeant of the Natal Mounted Police came 
in and sat down near me. He began asking 
me what I knew about the disappearance 
of the soldier who had been at the inn on 
Sunday. Then, when I had finished eating, 
he said: “ You can get a horse, and we'll 


- ride down to town.” 


“That is what I intended to do,’”’ I 
told him. 

When we got outside, I found two 
troopers waiting, one of whom had my blood- 
stained clothes and riding-crop. 

I bade the proprietor and his wife good- 
bye, and noticed to my surprise that they 
both spoke rather coldly. As soon as I had 
mounted the sergeant drew up alongside of 
me, while the two troopers fell in in rear. 
Then, to my horror, it dawned on me that 
I was practically under arrest for the murder 
of the unfortunate Australian soldier I had 
tried to befriend ! 

The apparent facts, I realized, were as 
clear as crystal-—and on the face of them 
damaging enough. I had sent the man, a 
total stranger, to this lonely inn. I had come 
up there to meet him, and had sent my 
horse back home so as to walk down the hill 
with him at night. When he scemed willing 
to stay, I nad taunted him, in the presence 
of witnesses, with being afraid of the 
dark. 

I had probably had some quarrel in 
Australia with this stranger (he had told 
them I had been in his home-town), and 
when I got him alone on the dark road I 
knew so well, 1 had struck him on the back 
of the head with my brass-ended hunting- 
crop--a deadly weapon—and pitched his 
corpse over into the valley below. There 
were signs of a body being dragged along on 
the edge of the road. These marks I had 
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made myself in my scramble, but there was 
nothing to prove this. 

This seems to have been the substance 
of the information given to the police—the 
“facts ’’ which I had, somehow or other, to 
disprove. 

The sergeant was a good sort, knew me 
by reputation, and apparently didn’t think 
I was the sort of man likely to deliberately 
plan a dastardly crime and carry it out in 
cold blood. He explained, however, that he 
had only to do his duty to secure my person ; 
the Court would clear or condemn me. 

I remembered that the ‘ murdered ”’ 
man had told me he was staying at some 
boarding-house in the city, and I suggested 
to the sergeant that he should Iet his 
troopers take my garments to the Criminal 
Investigation Department, while he and I 
tried to locate the lodgings and discover if 
the man had recovered sufficiently to find 
his way back. In that case, I pointed out, 
he could report the soldier as alive, get 
particulars of the accident, and save me the 
trouble of securing legal assistance. 

The sergeant agreed, and we rode off. 
He knew all the likely places, and fortu- 
nately we hit the mark the very first time. 

When the landlady appeared, she told 
us that one of her boarders, a soldier, had 
been helped to his room by a Dutchman 
and a Kaffir. They had brought him in on 
a wagon ; he was in his room now, and ver 
weak. He had told her that he had met wit 
an accident. 

“ Well, that settles the murder-charge !”" 
I said, thankfully. 

“Yes; I'm’ very glad,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘“ We'd better sce him and hear what 
he has to say, if he can speak.” 

We found the Australian stretched out 
on his bed in his clothes, just as they had 
brought him in. He was conscious, and 
smiled faintly when he saw us. It was plain 
he had no animosity against me. 

“You've nearly scared me to death,” 
I told him. ‘Do you remember w hat hap- 
pened last night 2 

He nodded. ‘I was walking along the 
road in the dark, and then it seemed as if 
something hit me on the head,” he said. ‘I 
knew nothing till I woke up. It was getting 
light. I felt very weak, and my head pained 
me. Then I found [ was lving on the grass, 
soaked through, and my head had something 
tied round it, which I’ took off. Presently 
I heard something rumbling—a wagon on 
the road above—and I called out. They 
heard me, helped me up to the wagon, and 
brought me here.” 

“Did you recognize the things tied 
round your head ?” 

“Yes; they were yours, so you must 
have got to me somehow and saved me from 
bleeding to death.” 

“Are you injured, apart from the cut 
in your head?” 


“TI don’t think so, but I feel awfully 
stiff and bad.” 

We looked at his head. The wound was 
deep, but quite small; it seemed almost 
impossible that such a small puncture could 
have caused so much bleeding. 

“Well, sir, there’s no need for you to 
go down to the office,” said the sergeant. 
“ You can send for your things when you 
like.”” And so saying he left. 

When he had gone I gave the astonished 

soldier an outline of the ordeal I had passed 
through, and he told me he was satisfied that 
if I had not risked my life to bandage him 
he would certainly have been beyond all 
human aid by the time the Dutchman 
arrived. For my part, I realized to the full 
what an exceedingly narrow escape 1 had 
had, for if he had ‘staggered about, fallen 
into one of the deep kranzes close by, and 
been killed, I might have found it extremely 
difficult to clear myself of the suspicion 
that I had murdered him. 
My second “ murder” took place in 
Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic. I 
was on my honeymoon trip, and after 
visiting Rio de Janeiro and other Brazilian 
ports my wife and I were awaiting a ship 
which was to take us to Cape Town. 

Having nothing particular to do, we 
strolled down to the wharf from which the 
fast river-steamer sails to Monte Video, 
Uruguay. We went on board the vessel, 
walked round the decks until the whistle 
told us it was time to go ashore, and 
then waited amongst the crowd to see it 
leave. 

“Good-bye, old chap! I hope you'll 
have a rattling good time in the Old 
Country!” shouted a man from the wharf 
to a friend as the vessel started on its run 
down the wide river. 

“ Sounds like a fellow-countryman,” I 
remarked smilingly to my wife. 

Evening was coming on, we were a long 
way from our hotel, and the Bocca district 
of the docks is by no means a salubrious 
neighbourhood to linger in. 

“T'll ask him to direct us,’’ I said, and 
with that I went up to the man, who was 
still gazing after the ship, and began :— 

“I’m pretty sure I’m speaking to a 
fellow-countryman, and as my wife and I 
have got somewhat out of our bearings, and 
cannot speak Spanish, we should be very 
much obliged if you would tell us how to 
get back to our hotel.” 

The gentleman seemed quite pleased to 
Meet me, and at once volunteered to drive 
us back in the carriage that had brought 
him, and which was awaiting him at a 
restaurant close by. He told us he had come 
to see his brother off for a holiday in 
England; he was to join the mail-steamer 
at Monte Video next day. Arrived at the 
restaurant, he begged us to join him in a 
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glass of wine, and meanwhile sent word 
for the carriage to be ready in a few 
minutes. 

Trom his conversation we gathered that 
he was not acquainted with many English 
people in the city. He handed my wife a 
card and said that if we could find time to 
call upon him befcre we sailed, he would 
be very pleased to entertain us. The card 
indicated that he held an important official 
position. 

It was growing dusk, there is little twi- 
light in that. latitude, and we were glad 
to be with some responsible person who 
would see that we got to our destination 


safely. 

Presently. the carriage—a closed one, 
drawn by two horses—came round, and the 
stranger assisted my wife in and then 
desired me to enter, which I did, taking the 
seat with my back to the driver and leaving 
the one opposite for him. He gave the 
necessary directions to the coachman, sat 
down next to my wife, and we drove off. 

For a while we talked on ordinary 
topics, but presently it dawned on me that 
our host had dropped out of the conversa- 
tion. I addressed him, but got no answer, 
and saw to my surprise that he had fallen 
asleep. 

“IT hope he has told the driver where 
to take us, and where to go after we 
leave him,’ I remarked in an undertone 
to my wife. 

Our hotel was a good distance away, 
and before the carriage drew up it grew 
quite dark. Jumping out, I helped my 
wife to alight ; then I closed the door and, 
wishing our host gocd-night and thanking 
him for his kindness, turned to enter the 
iron gate which gave access to the garden 
in front of the hotel. 

Meanwhile the driver climbed down 
from the box and went to the door of the 
carriage. 1 had merely nodded to him and 
said: “All right’’; I had, of course, no 
idea in what direction the gentleman lived. 
The man called out somncthing to me as I 
moved off; but I shook my head to indicate 
my inability to understand Spanish. Then, 
leaving the horses, he ran to me and caught 
hold of my arm, 

I thought he was asking for instruc- 
tions, and as I could see no one about— 
dinner was probably in progress in the hotel 
—I endeavoured by signs to express my 
inability to direct him. My wife, in the 
meantime, had gone up the steps leading to 
the garden, but now, secing the cabman 
holding my arm and _ gesticulating wildly, 
she came hurrying ba The ornamental 
wrought-iron gate was standing partly open, 
and she hit her face against it, making her 
nose bleed. I ran to her assistance, and 
some of the blood fell on my hands and 
wrists before we could staunch the flow. 

“Why docsn’t the man drive on and 
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take the gentleman home ?” demanded my 
wife, busy with her handkerchief. 

“ L suppose our friend forgot to tell him 
where to take him. Now he's fast asleep, 
and the cabman can’t wake him.” 

Leaving me, the driver took another 
look into the vehicle ; then he turned away 
and shouted something. In response a 
policeman appeared, as if by magic, followed 
by another and another ! 

The cabman, apparently greatly ex- 
cited, pointed first to the man in the carriage 
and then at me and my wife. Next moment 
a policeman took me by the arm and indi- 
cated I was to go with him. 

There was nothing to be gained by 
resistance, even if I had felt that way, for 
by this time another officer had arrived, 
making four in all. Seeing I was to be taken 
otf, my wife wanted to accompany me, and 
became quite distressed. She tried to 
explain matters in English, but it was quite 
useless. I had great difficulty in persuading 
her to go to the hotel. I explained that the 
policemen could not understand a word we 
said, and that it was hopeless to argue. 
There was no doubt they would drive me 
to the nearest police-station, where an inter- 
preter would straighten matters out in a 
minute or two. 

Two policemen got into the carriage ; 
I was pushed in after them. The sleeping 
man never stirred; he might have been 
dead for all the signs of life he exhibited. 
Another constable got up on the box with 
the driver, and, thus securely guarded, we 
drove away. Arrived at the police-station 
I was ordered out, and a sergeant took 
charge of me. 

Between two men I walked into the 
office. My English friend was carried in 
and dumped down on the floor; he looked 
more like a corpse than ever. A young 
fellow, who appeared to be in command, 
came forward and examined him. With the 
aid of the officers he opened the man’s vest 
and sounded his heart, apparently coming 
to the conclusion that he was dead. 

The sergeant pulled down the lower 
eyelids one after the other, but nothing but 
the whites of the eyes could be seen. They 
then gave me their attention, and at once 
noticed that I had blood-stains on my hand 
and handkerchief. This led to a further 
examination of the body, but no wounds 
could be found. A lot of talk ensued, 
but no definite conclusion seemed to be 
arrived at. 

Perceiving that my chance acquaintance 
of the quayside must have had a stroke or 
seizure of some kind, I did my best to make 
these dull-witted creatures understand that 
a doctor should be called at once. I said: 
“Medico, doctor, physician ’’—every word 
I could think of that might induce them to 
seek medical assistance. 

Evidently, however, they believed they 
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had got hold of rather a promising case, and 
wanted to keep it to themselves. Finally I 
asked for an interpreter, but made no im- 
pression at all until I said: ‘‘ Inglezia 
Consulado '’—my best effort. At that the 
young man looked up. “ Inglese ?’’ he said, 
and I answered : ‘“ Yes.”’ 

Thinking that perhaps the cab-driver 
might have imagined we were trying to play 
some trick on him and dodge his fare, I next 
pointed to him and produced some money. 
This seemed to strike the right chord, for 
the man pointed eagerly to a five-peso note. 
It was given him, and off he went. 

The sight of the money appeared to 
open up fresh channels of thought, for much 
to my annoyance the officers proceeded to 
search my pockets, finding only some fifteen 
pesos and a few private papers, of which 
they could make nothing. 

By this time my patience was pretty 
well exhausted; I was being kept under 
arrest, and my wife in dire suspense, when 
a few words would explain the whole situa- 
tion. I kept asking the officers to call the 
British Consulate, but my appeals seemed 
quite useless. Searching the dead or uncon- 
scious Englishman, they found he had quite 
a lot of money on him, and also some papers 
in Spanish. These they did understand, but 
perusal of them only appeared to add to their 
utter inability to grasp the situation. 

After what seemed a very long time to 
me, the policemen finally lifted the body 
from the floor and carried it out into a yard 
at the back of the station. I was led along 
behind it. An iron gate leading into a cell 
was opened, and the body carried in and 
placed in a sitting position against the wall. 
I was thrust in after it, and the iron door 
shut with a clang behind me. There I was 
left alone with my thoughts and—apparently 
—a dead man! 

There was no furniture of any kind in 
the cell, and nowhere to sit down except 
upon the stone floor. I stood at the door, 
staring out at the moonlight, a prey to 
anxious thoughts. What would happen to 
me if the man were really and truly dead ? 
And what would my young bride think 
when I did not return ? 

Once or twice during that never-to-be- 
forgotten night, the sergeant, who scemed 
to be in charge, came and peered in at 
me. He said somcthing to me, but I 
answered with strong words of wrath, for I 
deeply resented the scurvy treatment I had 
Teceived. 

Several times T bent over the inanimate 
body of my unfortunate fellow-countryman, 
loth to believe that he was dead, but there 
was no response, no sign of vitality. The 
man might have suffered trom heart-trouble, 
I reflected, and died suddenly. There was 
only my word, and that of my wife—an 
interested party—that we had not made 
away with him somehow, and Heaven alone 


knew what mad theory these stupid police- 
men might be working on. 

As the prey light of dawn began to 
appear and I could see more clearly I was 
able to take better note of my companion’s 
condition. I could discern no pulsation, no 
heartbeat, no sign of breathing. I felt 
utterly miserable, for I foresaw that I might 
have to undergo a serious legal ordeal, and 
perhaps be unable to sail on the vessel in 
which our passages were booked. 

Suddenly—thank God !—I heard a deep 
sigh, and in an instant I was at my friend’s 
side! He was alive! I shouted wildly, and 
when a policeman appeared I told him to 
get water—aqua—and pointed to my com- 
panion. He grasped my meaning and 
speedily returned with a pannikin. Throw- 
ing open the gate, he came in, and we tried 
to get the man on the floor to drink. 

After a while he rallied, and slowly 
regained consciousness. Looking round the 
dismal cell he asked where he was. 

“Take a drink, and_ pull yourself 
together, and let’s get out of here,’’ I said. 
bis Tve had more than enough of it already. 
You can speak Spanish, so tell this man to 
send for some brandy. You need some badly 
—and so do Ff.” 

Thereupon my 
friend said some- 


thin out in “TI could discern no pul- 
Spanish, and_ the sation, no_heart-beat, 
policeman held his no sign of breathing.” 
hand. I gave him 
some money, and 


off he went, leaving 
the cell door open. 
When he returned 
we were both very 
glad of the stimu- 
Tant. I gulped mine 
down. y friend 
could only sip his, 
but it revived him. 
Then, with the aid 
of the policeman 
anc myself, he 
went to” the office 
and told his story, 
calling upon me to 
say what occurred 
after we got into 
the carriage and he 
lost consciousness. 

It seems that 
there had been a 
breakdown on the 
electric tramway 
system, with which 
he was connected 
In order to keep 
the ‘traffic going, it 
had_ been necessary 
to work day and 
night for two days, 
and he had _ had 
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to superintend operations. Then his brother 
arrived from some distant place and he 
went to see him off on a trip to England— 
which was how we came to meet him at 
the docks. 

He was completely broken down by 
overwork and sleeplessness, and the parting 
drink with his brother on the boat, and the 
courtesy one with us, must have acted upon 
his over-wrought nervous system and 
brought about the extraordinary condition 
of suspended animation I have described. 

Everything being satisfactorily cleared 
up, we thankfully emerged from that dismal 
place and I found myself a free man once 
more, no longer suspected of murder. 


It was a chance coincidence that led to 
the complications which brought me to 
my third “ victim.” It is now a matter of 
history that, when negotiations broke down 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal, 
in the matter of giving the Transvaal access 
to the sea at Kosi Bay in Northern Zululand, 
there was much animosity engendered. 

The only ports available to the Trans- 
vaal were Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, and Durban—all British; for 
Delagoa Bay then had no adequate means 
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of handling merchandize, and so all imports 
had to pass through the British Customs. 
The recent entry of Jameson's armed forces 
had given the Transvaal a pertectly legiti- 
Mate excuse to import arms and ammu- 
nition, and they were shipping in vast 
quantitics. 

The Transvaal Government contracted 
for a railway to the border at Koomati 
Poort, whence the Portuguese line from 
Resano Garcia would run to the Portuguese 
port, which was to be greatly improved. By 
this route the British would not be able to 
keep a check on the military supplics 
imported. 

Portugal had been sending small bodies 
of troops into outlying districts over which 
the British claimed a zone of influence, and 
at a later date Lord Salisbury demanded 


their recall, sending an ultimatum to which * 


Portugal yielded, withdrawing from) Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. There was naturally 
a good deal of hostile feeling, and British 
people were not particularly welcome in 
Portuguese territory. 

1 was sitting in my office one day when 
Mr. Bartram, the local agent of the Castle 
Line Steamship Company-—now the Union- 
Castle Line—called upon me. 

“After the Arundel Castle reaches 
Durban and discharges,” he told me, ** she's 
going to Delagoa Bay on a pleasure-trip. 
The whole ship will be on a first saloon basis ; 
no other passengers or cargo will be carried. 
If you or your partner want to take the trip 
Vl be glad to book accommodation.” 

With that he produced a plan of the 
vessel and gave me the rates, and after a few 
minutes’ talk, I arranged for a passage for 
my partner and myself. 

The short trip up the coast was un- 
eventful. Delagoa Bay was soon reached 
and our vessel sailed into the estuary of the 
river and anchored near the landing-stage 
giving access to the town of Lorenzo 
Marques. In those days there was no wharf, 
and passengers and their hand-baggage had 
to depend on row-boats. 

Henderson, the Iccal agent, came 
aboard, and Bartram introduced us. The 
agent offered to take us ashore the next 
day and show us such amusements as the 
place atforded. Being Easter, he said, 
there would be quite a crowd of visitors, and 
the military band would play from eight in 
the evening until after midnight. 

Next day we went ashore and strolled 
round to sce what was to be n, but socn 
discovered that the place was like a city of 
the dead. The only people in evidence were 
a few Zanzibari or Malay sturé-keepers, who 
sat about amongst their wares under the 
shade of the verandas. All the houses were 
shut up; very few people, we were told, 
emerged until the heat of the day was over. 

That evening Mr. Henderson dined with 
us on board, and later, according to premise. 
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rowcd us ashore in his boat. We went to his 
rooms, where we met some other fellows, 
and later adjourned to a café in the main 
street. IT took my seat at a small table and 
busied myself in talking to a young man 
1 had met in the agent’s room, and listening 
to some music. 

Finally, noticing that it was after mid- 
night, I looked round for my friend and 
Henderson, but failed to see them. Ques- 
tioning several of my new acquaintances, I 
gathered that they had probably gone beck 
to Mr. Henderson's room to have a game 
of cards. 

During the evening I had been drinking 
some light wine similar to the Cape varicty 
called “ Pontac.” Thinking my friends on 
board might enjoy some, I purchased a 


bottle. Declining a wrapper, I put it in my 
pocket and went off with the neck and 
upper part sticking out cf my jacket. 

The military band was still in’ full 


swing, and throngs of people strolled round 
and round the band-stand, cr stocd listening. 
When 1 arrived at the entrance to Mr. 
Henderson’s quarters 1 feund that the big 
gates were shut. 1 was looking about, to see 
if there was a knoeker cr bell, when my 
fell on a handle, and I pereeived as 
wicket, evidently intended for use when the 
big gates were closed. I turned the handle, 
and the wicket opened. 

As I stepped into the entrance, I felt 
a tug at my coat. The neck of the wine- 
bottle had caught against the door-frame, 
and before I could seize it it was pulled cut 
of my pocket, falling with a crash upon the 
stone pavement inside and breaking into a 
hundred pieces. 

Growling at my clumsiness, I kicked 
the glass out of the way, and then went to 
see if the agent had returned. A glance 
satisfied me that nobcdy was there, for the 
whole place was in darkness, save for the 
moonlight which flocded the plaza. 

Turning away from Henderson’s quar- 
ters, | made up my mind to go down 
to the wharf and see if my friends were 
awaiting me there. I opened tle wicket 
again, saw the glare of the lights from the 
kiosks on the square, and stepped out. I 
had to bend down, on account cf the small 
size of the wicket, and as ] scrambled through 
and attempted to stand upright, I was seized 
on both sides by the arms, and found myself 
in the custody of two seldiers, who here do 
police-duty as part of their service. 

They grabbed me so suddenly that my 
straw hat was knocked off. 1 éssaved to 
pick it up, but this they would not permit ; 
they retained their hold upon me while one 
of them stooped, retrieved it, and jammed 
it on my head. They both shouted questions 
at me, which, as I did nct understand 
Purtuguese, I was unable to answer. I pre- 
sumed they had noticed the bottle in my 
pocket and had arrested snc for @ruuacoe 


a 


ness. I felt very indignant, but could 
neither ask any questions nor make any 
explanations. 

Presently I was marched forward, and 
the soldiers drew their sword-bayonets, 
which struck me as curious in connection 
with a mere “ drunk.’’ My appearance with 
an armed soldier on each side naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention, and soon 
a crowd collected and followed us. The 
attitude of this crowd, it seemed to me, was 
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not one of jeering amusement, but distinctly 
hostile. 

We had passed the square now and were 
nearly opposite the café in which I had spent 
the evening. Several men were smoking and 
talking on the veranda, and I hoped to catch 
sight of someone I had met who could help 
me in this embarrassing situation. But I 


noticed no familiar face, and feared I should 
have to go to the police-station. 
Suddenly, however, a tall man in a 


“I was marched forward, and the soldiers drew their swo.d-bayonets.” 
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wide-brimmed hat came down the steps and, 
shouldering his way through the crowd, 
approached me and my captors. He made 
some remark in Portuguese, and we stopped. 

“What have you been doing to get 
yourself arreste dd? he asked me in fluent 
English. “ You ave English, I take it ? Are 
you a Government man?” 

IT smiled, for I felt sure he was a 
friend in necd, who would soon straighten 
matters out. 

“Yes, I'm English,” I told him, “ and 
was formerly in the Service. I have been 
doing nothing at all that I’m aware of to 
cause my artest ; but I suppose they think 
Tam drunk.” 

“You're not drunk; any fool could 
see that. Can you give me no explanation ? 

“Tl tell you all 1 know,” I replied, and 
I gave an account of my movements that 
evening, winding up with my arrest. 

Having heard me out, my new acquain- 
tance interrogated the soldie Volubly 
they told their story, which was, of course, 
quite unintelligible to me. The crowd closed 
in and formed a ring round us, and every- 
body scemed to be greatly interested. [ 
began to feel uncomfortable, wondering if 
I had ignorantly broken some odd law of 
this strange place. 

Finally the stranger turned to me again. 
He looked perplexed and serious. 

“Do you notice that these men have 
their bayonets drawn ?’’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

“ Does it not strike you as odd that you 
should be so securely guarded for just being 
the worse for liquor ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, ‘ but I supposed 
it was a custom here.” 

“Well,” he said, gravely, “ I'll explain. 
You are under arrest for house-breaking and 
murder! These men regard you as a dan- 
gerous criminal.” 

“ What!" I cried, 

* [’m accused of murder ? ”” 

“ That’s it, and unless you can give a 
very good explanation I'm afraid you ve 
got a bad time in store for you.” 

For the moment I was too staggered to 
say anything. 

“Come,” said the tall man, encourag- 
ingly, “ you don’t give me the impression 
of being a murderer. I’m sure you can 
explain how these men came to make such 
an extraordinary charge.” 

“What do they say ?’”” 
course, it’s utter nonsense.” 

“They say they watched you from 
opposite corners of the street. When you 
appeared to think you were not observed, 
you crossed to the entrance gate of the 
plaza and entered the small wicket. They 


horror-strickcn, 


Tasked. ‘Of 
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then crossed over and stood by the gate. 
They heard the smashing of glass and 
beheved you had broken the glass door 
leading into somebody’s room. Then, to 
their horror, they saw a dark stream of 
blood trickling under the gate, and felt sure 
you had stabbed somebody. 

“ Good heavens!” I cried. “ The men 
must be mad to trump up such a story on 
such flimsy evidence |) Why on earth didn't 
they go and sce if I had done a burglary or 
killed anybody ? The truth is that when I 
leit this café I bought a bottle of red wine, 
intending to take it on byard and let my 
friends sample it. 

“This bottle was in my coat pocket, 
and as I entered the wicket the neck caught 
in the doornvay, the bottle was pulled out, 
and smashed. Not wishing anyone to step 
on the broken picces, I kicked the remains 
against the wall out of the way. When the 
soldicts grabbed me I supposed that, seeing 
me break the bottle, they considered me too 
drunk to be at large.” 

“ Then that accounts for the smashing 
of the glass and the ‘ blood’ ?”’ 

“There is no other explanation I can 
think of. The proprietor of the café served. 
me, and you will find the remains of the 
bottle and the spilled wine in the entrance 
to the plaza.” 

My new fricnd broke into a fit of 
laughter; then he turned to the soldiers 
and the crowd and explaincd matters. 
Gradually the hostile attitude melted away, 
and presently most of the faces around wore 
smiles. The two soldiers, looking slightly 
crestfallen, snapped their bayonets back 
into their sheaths and released me, and th 
stranger took me by the arm and pushed 
out of the crowd. 

* Now, sir, you are free,” he told me. 
“Come up on the veranda and have a 
drink.” 

Over our glasses he explained that the 
town was in a very disturbed state, and that 
the mixed population was handled very 
unceremoniously, so that, had 1 once been 
taken to the station and formally charged, 
TI might have found myself in a decidedly 
awkward predicament. Luckily for me, he 
was well known to all the offi and the 
soldiers were therefore impressed by his 
arguments. 

Later on, after I had expressed my 
grateful thanks, my new friend took me 
down to the wharf. The agent’s boat was 
there, and the man in charge said he was 
waiting to take me off to the ship. 

I bade my rescuer a hearty good-bye 
and went on board, very thanktul to have 
escaped so lightly from my third ‘ murder ”’ 
ordeal. 
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The Author spent fourteen years as a Customs officer in the Dutch East Indies, and here 


relates some of his 


experiences with Chinese and other smugglers. 


“The Chinese,” he 


says, “seem to be born for the game,” and he tells a number of good stories concerning 
their ingenious methods of outwitting the authorities. 


Dutch East Indies have con- 

vinced me of the genius of the 
Chinese as applied to the art—for it is an 
art—of smuggling. 

It is true that other nationalities are 
engaged in the traffic—Dutch, French, 
English, and Germans—but they are very 
few, and most of them soon retire from the 
business, lacking that aptitude which is 
inherent in their rivals. The Chinese really 
seem to be born for the game; smuggling 
comes as naturally to them as eating or 
breathing. : 

One might as well try to deprive a 
Chinese ‘‘ addict ”’ of his opium as to attempt 
to extinguish him as a smuggler. His 
cunning in this direction has forced a pretty 

roblem upon the authorities of the Dutch 
East Indies. The Government have not 
been slow to tackle it, and with some 
measure of success, but the solution is not 
yet in sight, and probably never will be. 

The old rough-and-ready type of 
Customs officer is completely 
extinct ; carefully-trained and 
well-educated men are needed 
to cope with the wiles of the 
modern contrabandist. Nowa- 
days the applicant for a position 
in the service must have spent 
at least three years at a public 
school, and is required to pass 
stiff examinations which demand 
a sound knowledge of several 
languages, including English, 
French, German, and, of course, 


Y experiences during fourteen years 
with the Customs Service in the 


Malay. ; 
My own period of service 
covered spells of duty in Batavia 


and Surabaya in Java, at 
Vow. Lix.—12. 


Mr. Louis van Galen, 


various coast and river towns in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Celebes, and on islands in the 
Java Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

During the whole time I was for ever 
“up against ” the smuggling of opium, salt, 
and matches, the high duties on which 
make success for the contrabandists well 
worth while. For some months I also waged 
a ceaseless fight against the owners of 
illicit stills, which flourished mightily in the 
Indies during and after the war years, when 
the imports of liquor were cut down. 

ile the wits of the Customs officers 
and the guile of their spies play some part 
in success, it is luck which counts most of 
the time. The officer who is “ born lucky ” 
is the man who will succeed in unmasking 
the smuggler. 

Opium-running, of course, is the most 
important branch of the traffic, and calls 
for all the ingenuity of the smuggler. The 
methods employed are literally countless ; 
for every scheme the Customs discover a 
score remain undetected, and new tricks 
are constantly being invented. 


THE LUCK OF THE GAME. 


It is luck, I have said, 
which counts. To what else 
can one attribute the following ? 
On one occasion I was a member 
of a party that boarded a steamer 
from China when it arrived at 
Batavia with a cargo which 
included fifty cases of tea. Her 
papers were all in order, but to 
be suspicious is a natural frame 
of mind with the Customs man, 
and one of my colleagues casu- 
ally picked on a case of tea. 
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“T want this one opened,” he said. 

The Chinaman addressed was visibly 
perturbed. He demurred, and our suspicions 
were strengthened. The se was opened, 
revealing the regulation packets in which 
tea is packed. The first layer proved to con- 
tain tea, right enough, but the rest were 
packed tight with raw black opium! 

This discovery naturally led to the 
examination of the remaining forty-nine 
cases. Every one of them was in order + ry 
one held tea down to the last packet! Sheer 
luck alone had prompted my colleague to 
pick out the one case in fifty in which opium 
was being smuggled ! 

The same good fortune held on yet 
another occasion when a case of Chinese 
umbrellas was being passed through the 
Customs. One of the officials stumbled 
while holding an umbrella, and the handle 
snapped in two, revealing black opium 
secreted inside! In this case every one of 
the umbrellas had been converted into an 
opium-carrier. 

I have no hesitation in describing the 
following little story as the gem of my opium- 
smuggling yarns. While I was not actually 
concerned, 1 am nevertheless sure of the 
facts. To save the faces of the high officials 
involved | must suppress the names, but 
the joke is too good to keep. 

Certain Chinese merchants started a 
new shipping line. The first of their steamers 
arrived at a prominent river port and lay 
out in the stream while the owners sent 
a flatteringly-worded invitation to the 
Resident craving his presence at dinner on 
board to celebrate the inauguration of the 
new service. 

The Resident accepted, and, with his 
officials, boarded a praw which took him 
out to the steamer. The dinner passed off 
very well, and champagne flowed freely 

While the Resident and his staff feasted 
and wined, however, the steamer’s crew 
were busy. A huge consignment of smuggled 
opium was transferred from the vessel and 
laid out on the plank bottom of the prau, 
where it was hidden by planks of similar 
size and make. 

The dinner ended, the Resident and his 
staff, amid much bowing and handshaking, 
once more went aboard the waiting prau, 
which was propelled to the shore. Here, in 
accordance with regulations, it was chal- 
lenged by the Customs office The presence 
of the Resident, however, resulted in a hasty 
apology, and the prau slid in past the barriers 
tu put the Big Man ashore. Later, the con- 
cealed opium was landed without 
mishap. 1 think this was the first and only 
time in history that a Dutch Resident 
assisted in the smuggling of opium ! 

A story which rivals this had its 
beginning in) Hong Kong. Two Java- 
born Chinese died, and sentiment demanded 
that they should be shipped to the land of 
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their birth for burial. The two coffins 
duly arrived at Batavia on board a steamer 
from China. 


A TALE OF TWO COFFINS. 


We were suspicious from the beginning, 
but the man accompanying the bodies 
had his papers from Hong Kong all in 


order. This was something of a check. 
The authorities in Hong Kong are ever 


on the look-out to help us, and any informa- 
tion which comes into their possession as 
to intended smuggling is promptly cabled 
to us. But in this case the very officials 
to whom we so often looked for aid had 
''O.K.’d” the passage of the two coffins. 
To open a coffin containing human remains 
is a delicate matter, and the presence of 
many Chinese residents on the dock-side 
added to our reluctance to make trouble. 
“We were therefore forced to Ict the 
coffins pass unopened ; but the matter did 
not end there. The opium police kept 
vigilant watch, On the day of the funerals, 
with their accompanving weird ceremonies, 
police spies were present among the mourners 
— and presently the Chinese made a slip ! 

One of the funerals yielded nothing 
to confirm our suspicions ; the usual ritual 
was carried out in every detail. Not so 
with the second funeral, however! In this 
case the customary rites were scandalously 
scamped, and some were omitted altogether. 

Now your Chinese is nothing if not 
reverent ; it is a point of honour with him 
to accord the dead every sign of respect. 
One of the police spies was cute enough to 
observe the difference between the two 
ceremonies, with the result that the second 
coffin .was later exhumed, opened—and 
found to be full of opium ! 

Realizing that the police were on the 
watch, the smugglers had left the contraband 
hidden with the intention of unearthing 
the coffin at some later date. Finally a spv 
learnt that the body which had _ originally 
been in the coffin had been disposed of 
during the sea-voyage and the opium put in 
its place. 

The spy, by the way, plays a big part 
in the unmasking of the opium smuggler. 
His employment is really the one effective 
method of foiling the traffickers. When a 
ship is under suspicion—and few are not— 
it is boarded by aspy, usually a Malav. He 
pretends that he wishes to buy opium and, 
if any is available, actually purchases small 
quantities in order to allay suspicion, When 
he learns definitely that there is opium 
aboard he passes the word to the Customs, 


who then search the vessel. 
Even then suce is largely a matter 
of luck. Just think of the innumerable 


possible hiding-places on board a steamer ! 
1 have known opium to be secreted under 
the coals, tucked away in ventilators, hidden 
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in the ship’s boats, sewn into the edges of 
sails, concealed, in short, everywhere and 
anywhere. 

One of the Batavia spies learnt that a 
considerable amount of opium was hidden in 


places of the smuggler. We use a long iron 
with which to stab the tins, and if they 
contain opium the smell will betray its 
presence. 
Once, however, we were beautifully 
Id '’ on a consignment of these tinned 
They had been passed through 
“ go-down ’’ (warehouse), when the 
police gave us a hint that they contained 


“The second coffin was exhumed, opened, and found to be full of opium!” 


a steamer lying farther along the coast. I 
boarded the vessel and instituted a thorough 
search, which yielded only a pound of black 
opium. The spy, however, was certain of 
his facts; somewhere on the vessel there 
was a big consignment. But I failed to find 
it, even with the aid of forty efficient helpers. 
At Batavia the vessel was again searched, 
and this time over fifty pounds of opium 
was discovered beneath the coals. 

___ The Customs are always suspicious of 
tins of salted vegetables coming from China, 

‘or these receptacles are favourite hiding- 


opium. There were hundreds of tins, and 
with my men I spent weary hours drilling 
every single one of them. Not even the smell 
of opium rewarded us for our trouble—and 
all those tins of vegetables had to be paid 
for by the Government ! 

Another amusing story has to do with 
Pontianak, in Borneo. I learnt that opium 
was being smuggled through from a steamer 
out in the river. The vessel was under a 
guard of Malavs, who were confident that 
the opium had not left the ship. Finally the 
suspect was boarded by the Customs men, 
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who went to work searching in every likely 
spot. Our spics had learnt that much of 
the contraband was hidden in the engine- 
room, but investigations there yiclded no 
trace of opium. 

From stem to stern, above and below 
decks, that ship was combed, until it was 
finally decided that the spy must have been 
hoodwinked. He, however, stuck doggedly 
to his story. There had been opium on the 
ship; it had not been taken away ; there- 
fore it must still he there. 

‘The crew, sual, had remained placid 
under the search, Chinese take it as a matter 
of course that they should be suspected of 
opium-smuggling, and this particular bunch 
evinced not the slightest interest in the 
doings of the searchers. Several of them 
were calmly fishing in the river, half asleep 
over their lines; the rest gave no trouble 
whatever. Finally the Customs men gave 
up in disgust and retired to the shore, where 
most of them went off duty. Among those 
who remained close at hand was one who 
still hoped to get a clue to the mysterious 
hiding-place of the opium. 


THE LUCKLESS FISHERMEN. 


This officer kept watch for something 
like an hour, during which time he noticed 
a very curious thing. Although, as already 
stated, several of the crew were fishing, and 
the river was known to afford good catches, 
not one of the sailors got a bite. Another 
hour passed, still without a bite. Assuredly 
the anglers had no luck ! 

Suddenly a possible explanation of this 
odd phenomenon struck the watching officer 
like a bombshell. Ordering out a pian, 
with a Malay crew, he again boarded the 
vessel, Syvmpathizing with the fishermen 
on their ill-fortune, he suggested that one 
of them should haul in his line and examine 
the bait. 

The Chinaman, however, demurred ; 
his bait was quite in order, he said. When 
the officer insisted several of the crew made 
a display of knives. Officially no Customs 
officer in the Indies is supposed to carry a 
weapon, but there are few who do not 
possess a revolver, One glimpse of the 
weapon was sufficient to quell the threatened 
resistance, and then the officer drew in the 
nearest line. 

“You've got a bite right enough,” he 
said laughingly to the sullen Chinaman, As 
he pulled up the line the “ catch” was 
revealed—a big can of opium, Each“ fisher- 
man" had a similar “catch,” and a fine 
haul of smuggled opium was the result. 

A remark overheard purely by chance 
led to my discovery of yet another method 
of smuggling the drug. The incident oc- 
curred when I was stationed on one of the 
tiny islands oft the east coast of Sumatra. 
One day I heard a man commenting on the 
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sudden and extraordinary demand for the 
entrails of cows among the Chinese on 
several of the smaller islands, 

1 thought very little of the matter until 
a spy told me that one of these purchasers 
of cows’ " innards "’ was a certain Chinese 
whese portrait occupied a prominent place 
in the “* Rogues’ Gallery ” of smugglers kept 
by the Customs, 

This man, whom I shall call Soo, had 
for some time been very successful in evading 
the Customs, although it was known that 
he was unceasing in his trafficking. Why 
should Soo want to buy up the entrails of 
cows ? J asked myself. 

IT was quite certain that he was still 
running contraband, and when he came 
ashore at my station I promptly tackled him, 
His trunks were searched, but revealed 
nothing, and I was about to let him through 
when, casually running my hands over his 
body, I felt something bulky across his 
stomach, Soo was promptly stripped to 
the skin, whereupon I found that he had 
many strings of cows’ “ innards ’”’ wrapped 
about his stomach, and others round his 
legs just below the thighs. And all those 
“innards "’ were stuffed with opium ! 

Smugglers very often get rid of their 
opium just before reaching port. Packed in 
tins attached to floats, it is thrown over- 
board at a pre-arranged spot where a sam pan 
is waiting to pick it up. The authorities 
endeavoured to counteract this by intro- 
ducing what were known as “ opium- 
steamers '’—fast vessels which trailed ships 
into port, Customs officers on board mean- 
while watching the suspect through their 
glass 


A CLEVER BLUFF. 


On one occasion they were cleverly 
bluffied. A Chinese steamer about which the 
Hong Kong authorities had cabled to Batavia 
was picked up some distance away from the 
port, the “ opium-stcamer ” keeping a con- 
siderable distance behind so as not to arouse 
suspicion by its presence. 

From the bridge, however, the officers 
watched through their glasses and chuckled 
contentedly when they saw various tins 
attached to floats being slung through the 
porthole of the steamer in front. Sure of 
their haul, they took their time in coming 
up, hoping also to trap the agents from 
Batavia who come out to pick up the contra- 
band. 

But no sampan showed up, so the opium- 
steamer put on speed and recovered the tins 
floating in the water. The cans were eagerly 
opened, but were found to contain nothing 
but pebbles! While the opium-steamer's 
crew had dallied in the hope of capturing the 
pickers-up, the smugglers had steamed on 
to the read rendezvous, where the opium was 
duly dropped overboard to waiting sam pans 
and successfully carried ashore ! 
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It was a long time before we ‘‘ tumbled ” 
to one ingenious method of bringing opium 
through the Customs barrier. Chinese sea- 
men coming ashore with their bags and 
trunks had these examined and marked 
as “ passed.”” Then, instead of leaving the 
docks, they would secretly return to the 
ship, where they hid their contraband opium 
in the bag or trunk already ‘ O.K.’d”’ by 


the officers. This done, they shuffled back 
unchallenged to the Customs shed and the 
officer at the exit, noting the mark, nodded 
them through. 

This went on for a long time until one 
fine day a sharp-eyed officer began to inquire 
into the regular return of Chinese seamen to 
their ships after their bags and trunks had 
been passed, Finally, an officer was sta- 
tioned at the entrance to see that no one took 
a marked package back to the ship. 

Matches are another heavily-taxed 
article to which the smuggler applies his 
ingenuity, for the duties are high—and the 
risk therefore well worth running. 

European firms give us no trouble what- 
ever. Their boxes always contain the same 
number, and, as every single match is taxed, 
this saves the Customs much time and 
trouble, With the Japanese and Chinese, 
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“T had to watch good Government money dis- 
appearing ashore on the legs of those grinning 
Chinese.” 


however, it is different. While they profess 
to put no more than seventy-nine matches 
in each box they very often pack up to one 
hundred and twenty, which means tedious 
counting of every match. European ship- 
pers, moreover, pack ten boxes to the case ; 
the Chinese only pretend they do. More 
often than not the Chinese will have several 
lots of “ twelves ” in a consignment supposed 
to carry only ten to the case. 

Spite of this, it was renegade European 
captains in command of Chinese vessels who 
concocted a clever scheme for evading the 
duties. 


THE MATCH TRICK. 


A hundred cases of matches were taken 
aboard at Singapore, where they are cheap, 
These were deliberately omitted from the 
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ship’s manifest, although it is a law that 
all goods shipped at a foreign port must 
be declared at the Dutch port. 

We will suppose that the ship called 
at Batavia without the matches appearing on 
the manifest. There the skipper would pur- 
chase another hundred cases of the same 
brand of match, for which he duly received 
the Customs declaration. Armed with this, 
he promptly headed for a port in Celebes, 
where he declared the cases bought in Singa- 

ore, Claiming that he had bought them in 
atavia. 

Asked for his declaration, he would 
plead that it had unfortunately been mis- 
laid, but would invite the Customs to cable 
to Batavia at his expense to verify his 
purchase of a hundred cases there. The 
reply, of course, confirmed this, whereupon 
the skipper successfully disposed of his 
matches. 

Leaving Celebes, he called at some other 
port in the Indies, and this time unloaded 
his remaining hundred cases on the strength 
of the declaration received from Batavia, and 
which he had pretended was “ lost.” By this 
means the artful captain avoided payment 
of something like three thousand guilders 
by way of duty. 

This ingenious scheme was carried on 
successfully for a long time until the Customs 
finally discovered how they were being fooled. 
The game was stopped by the imposition of 
heavy duties on all matches, even when 
bought in Dutch possessions. 

The high tax on matches caused an 
increased demand for mechanical lighters 
and a consequent falling-off in the revenue 
from the match-tax. The Government has 
retaliated by imposing an equally heavy tax 
on the flints used in the lighters—three 
hundred guilders on every kilo. Thereupon 
the smugglers turned their attention to the 
flints, which come through hidden in bags 
of riceand cement. There is no end to these 
attacks and counter-attacks. 

Salt is a Government monopoly in the 
Dutch Indies and is highly taxed, hence the 
attention it receives from the contrabandists, 
The price of a hundred &2Jos is six and a half 
guilders ; in Singapore the same amount 
costs only one and a half Straits dollars, 
the dollar being worth 1°40 guilders, 

It will be easily seen, therefore, how 
great a profit be made on salt bought 
in Singapore if it can be slipped through 
the Dutch Customs without payment of the 
duties. The monopoly is scrupulously safe- 
guarded. In most parts of the Dutch 
Indies the import of salt is entirely for- 
bidden; throughout the east coast of 
Sumatra it is permitted on payment of the 
heavy duty. 

I came up against the salt smugglers 
during a two years’ stay at Indragiri. Salt is 
in great demand there, Malays and Chinese 
using it in the manufacture of drassie, a 
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mixture of salt and crushed, 
shrimps. 

The smugglers’ sailing-boats came from 
Singapore manned by Malays and Chinese. 
For some time the Customs were out of 
luck. Vessels boarded and searched yielded 
not a particle of salt, yet the comparative 
smallness of the sales at Indragiri plainly 
indicated that contraband salt was coming 
through. 

The conclusion I came to was that the 
smugglers got rid of their cargo before 
touching the port. Then I thought of the 
houses in the sea—Chinese dwellings built 
on piles about two and a half miles from 
the coast. At the most the sea there is 
only two fathoms deep, the mud _ flats 
stretching three miles out into the water. 

A visit confirmed my suspicions. The 
Chinese makers of drassie had large stocks 
of salt which had evidently been left by the 
smugglers before coming closer inshore to 
submit to the inspection of the Customs. 

I took a chance and confiscated the 
stock held by one Chinese, saying that it was 
smuggled from Singapore. He denied this, 
of course, but the Resident fined him heavily. 
There was rather a curious sequel. Knowing 
the difficulty we had in securing direct 
evidence that the salt was actually smuggled 
the Chinese flatly refused to pay ! 

We had blundered in fining him without 
trial, and it looked as though he might 
succeed in his defiance. He came to see me 
at a time when the Resident was present, 
and the Resident gave him a few words in 
private. To this day I do not know what 
passed, but I do know that when that 
Chinese emerged from the interview he had 
completely changed his mind, and the fine 
was paid. 

Before my arrival at Indragiri the 
Chinese successfully smuggled under the 
very noses of the Customs officers. Salt was 
usually packed in bags containing one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, and these 
were allowed through on the Chinese 
smuggler’s declaration. 

The bare statement, however, did not 
satisfy me, and I armed myself with a pair 
of scales, upon which I tested every bag. 
The result was startling. Among several 
hundred bags, each stated to contain a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, I found 
many which held as much as two hundred ! 
In one year I thus held up one hundred 
kilos, representing a substantial amount 
in duty which would otherwise not have 
been paid. 

It was at Indragiri, too, that I had the 
unique experience of seeing goods smuggled 
through beneath my very nose, perfectly 
well aware of what was going on, but power- 
less to interfere. 

It was a Chinese compradore who 
managed it. He was in charge of about 
three hundred coolies imported from China 


sun-dried 
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to work in the tin mines. He had brought 
with him almost as many pairs of silk 
trousers, which were liable to a tax ot 
seventy-five cents (a shilling) per pair. 

Just before the vessel arrived he dis- 
tributed the trousers among the coolies, who 
swaggered ashore luxuriously garbed from 
the waist downwards. I immediately guessed 
what had happened, and tackled several of 
the coolies, os blandly informed me that the 
trousers were their own property ! 

I fumed, but was helpless, and had to 
watch nearly two hundred guilders of good 
Government money disappearing ashore on 
the legs of those grinning Chinese. I know 
not what arrangement the smuggler had 
made with his confederates, but I sincerely 
hope that they refused him the return of 
the trousers, 


ILLICIT STILLS. 


The final chapter in my stories of the 
Dutch East Indies Customs has to do with 
illicit stills in Batavia. During the war the 
import of liquor was substantially curtailed, 
and stills sprang up like mushrooms. 
Malays and Chinese manufactured their own 
gin, whisky, brandy, liqueurs, and even 
cocktails, using wood alcohol, which is free 
of duty. The Government’s first move 
was to tighten up the regulations for the 
sale of wood alcohol. The sale is licensed, 
permits having to be renewed every three 
months, 

Unfortunately the police were slack in 
examining the licences and inspections were 
scamped. So much so, in fact, that when I 
made a tour of Java I found Chinese selling 
wood alcohol on licences issued years before, 
In one case a Chinese dealer calmly produced 
a permit dated 1858! And it should have 
been renewed every three months from that 
date ! 

Illicit stills were very difficult to trace, 
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and here again it was the spy who was 
mostly instrumental in unearthing them. I 
had a Malay who was an expert at his task. 
He once confided to me that he owed much 
of his success to a keen sense of smell. 

While the materials used in the manu- 
facture of illicit liquor are fermenting they 
give off an odour which travels a long way. 
That was where my spy’s nose came in use- 
ful. He would prowl about a“ likely ” area 
of jungle until he got a suspicious whiff, 
which he immediately followed up. Fifty 
guilders was the reward for the discovery of 
a still not in use; the amount was doubled 
if the plant was working. 

The stills were primitive in construction. 
There was an iron pan containing a mixture 
of rice and sugar which had previously been 
cooked, mixed with yeast and water and 
allowed to ferment for eighteen days. Top- 
ping the pan was a tun, in the mouth of 
which was the condenser—a funnel-shaped 
sheet of tin filled with cold water. Tact 
below the condenser was the opening to a 
tube, one end of which pierced the side of 
the tun. 

A fire was lit beneath the iron pan and 
the vapour rose up inside the tun, to con- 
dense above and trickle down the sidés of the 
inverted condenser into the tube, through 
which it ran out into a handy tin or bottle. 
The whole outfit cost no more than thirty 
guildeys to erect, and the materials used for 
the liquor no more than a few cents. The 
profits, of course, were enormous in com- 
parison. 

He would be a very foolish man who, 
at the end of his Customs service in the East, 
claimed to know all the ways of the contra- 
bandist. As already stated, the Chinese seem 
to have a natural bent for the business, and 
as fast as an old trick is unmasked they 
invent half-a-dozen new ones. One needs to 
get up very early in the morning to circum- 
vent the Chinese smuggler ! 


A MALAY 
FISH-TRAP. 


THE accompanying picture 
shows an ingenious Malay 
fish-trap of a type com- 
monly seen in Malaya both 
out at sea and in the rivers. 
These traps are placed 

in runways frequented by 
fish, and serve _ their 
urpose most admirably. 
ng bamboo poles are 
set firmly and closely to- 
gether in a V shape, and 
the current causes them to sway slightly to 
and fro. This movement of the poles frightens 
and confuses the fishes as they come in con- 
tact with them, and in their agitation many 
enter the trap proper. Once in, they cannot 


get out again. 


Finally they swim toward 
the V point, where the water is deepest, and 


here become enmeshed in a net. As the tide 
ebbs, the poles may be seen weighed down 
with the finny contents of the trap. 
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Mlustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


With two good horses, and plenty of money in his belt, the Author set out to ride from 


Arizona to Montana, following the course of the Colorado River. 


First of all he lost his 


way and then his horses—and during the terrible days that followed he came within 
an ace of losing his life as well. 


in the capacity of a coal-passer on 

the steamer George Washington. 
During. the evening there was a great 
display of fireworks ashore, though I 
hadn’t the faintest idea what it was all 
about. However, seeing that the people 
seemed to be having a good time, I 
decided to ‘“‘ jump ”’ the ship and give the 
United States a trial. 

I had always wanted to see the “ wild 
and woolly West,” so, after spending some 
time in New York and Buffalo, 1 started 
toward Montana, which was associated in 
ay, mind with cowboys, Indians, and 
adventure generally. 

Arriving in Montana, I went to a place 
called Alder, fell in with a bunch of cowboys, 
and finally secured employment at a ranch. 
My work here consisted mostly of doing odd 
jobs, but eventually I learned to ride, and 
then went out after cattle with the ‘ boys.” 
In a year’s time I had become a fair rider 
and roper and determined to try my luck 
in other parts, selecting Arizona for a start. 

When I reached Phoenix I found that 
cowboys were not in great demand. There 
seemed to be more desert than anything else, 
and I sadly missed the trees and mountains 
of Montana. Since I couldn’t get a job as a 
cowboy I tried my luck at mining. 

The spring of 1912, therefore, found me 
in Jerome, Arizona, one of the largest copper- 
mining camps in the State. Here I got a 
job at the A. & A. Mine. I had spent nearly 
all my money and was “ flat broke,” so that 
1 was glad to get a chance to make a few 
dollars. I made up my mind, however, 
that as soon as I had saved enough I was 
going back to Montana. To this end I denied 
myself all pleasures, except an occasional 
trip to Jerome, about two miles from the 
mine. 


N the morning of July 4th, 1910, 
I arrived at Hoboken, New York, 


On one of these visits I deposited my 
moncy with the saloon-keeper there, whic 
in those days was as gccd as having it in 
the savings bank—provided you didn’t 
drink too much. 

One day, after I had worked in the 
mine for nearly three months and saved 
about two hundred dollars, I paid a visit 
to my “ bank,” and when I arrived found 
a rather interesting game of poker in pro- 
gress. After watching the play for some 
time I thought I would “‘ sit-in ’” awhile and 
try my luck. I asked the saloon-keeper to 
let me have twenty dollars of my cash, and 
after about an hour found myself seventy 
dollars to the good. 

While the game was going on a rather 
tough-looking individual stepped up to the 
bar and in a boisterous way invited everyone 
to have a drink. The stranger then came 
over to the table where I was playing and 
boastfully announced that he could beat 
anyone in the State at pcker. Thereupon 
the banker asked him to “ sit-in’’ and 
have a try. 

The newcomer’s luck must have been 
dead out, for inside an hour he had lost 
something like a hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash, out of which | got my share. Having 
exhausted his money, he began to stake 
his personal belongings. By all appearances 
the man was a cowboy who had drifted in 
off a ranch with hi vings ; and this later 
proved to be the cas 

The first thing he got rid of was his 
Stetson hat, which I bought for three 
dollars, and in a very short time thereafter 
J had won his entire outfit, consisting of belt 
and holster, a °38-calibre revolver, and a 
good horse and saddle. After another 
two hours’ play I was nearly three hundred 
dollars to the good, so, not being a pro- 
fessional gambler, I decided I had had 
enough of it. I had made sufficient for 


my return trip to Montana, and was well 
content. 

Being now the proud owner of a horse 
and saddle, I thought 1 would make the 
journey back to Montana across country, 
but it turned out to be a terrible experience, 
and nearly cost me my life. Not being 
familiar with the desert country, I asked 
several people what they thought of the 
project. All of them seemed to be of the 
same opinion: that if I wished to reach 
Montana alive, I had better take the train 
and abandon all idea of riding a horse across 
several hundred miles of desert. 

I was a newcomer in the United States, 
knowing very little English, and this fact 
handicapped me a good deal, as I found it 
difficult to express myself or to properly 
understand what was said to me. If I 
had known the meaning of words more 
clearly I should probably have been 
impressed by the warnings I received, but 
as it was I finally decided to disregard all 
advice and make the trip. My intention 
was to follow the course of the Colorado 
River, which, on the map 
I consulted, looked direct 
enough. 

Having collected my 
pay and packed up my 
lew belongings, I started 
out after breakfast the 
next morning on the 
first part of my long 
ride, heading towards 
Williams, Arizona, a 
distance of some fifty 
miles. 


My horse was a 
. strong, stocky cow- 
pony, and went well. I 


camped that night at a 
little town, put my 
mount in a livery stable, 
and gave him the best 
food I could get. Bright 
and early next day I 
was on my way again. 

Arrived in Williams, 
I bought another horse, 
which I intended to use 
asapack-pony. I spent half a day getting 
my things ready, and then started out for the 
Grand Canyon, sixty miles away. My plan 
was to follow the Colorado River up into 
Utah, Idaho, and then Montana. I figured 
that along the Colorado I should find plenty 
of feed for my horses and would occasionally 
run across a ranch, but, as it proved, I was 
badly out in my reckoning. 

It took me two days’ easy riding to get 
from Williams to Grand Canyon, where I 
put up my horses at the stables of the El 
Travers Tourist Hotel and rested them and 
myself for a couple of days. 

On July oth I left early and started 
to ride east toward the Utah line. That 
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day I made sony miles and the travelling 
was good, as trode part of the time 
under. the shade of the pines and came 
across plenty of water for my horses and 
myself. That night I stopped near a log 
cabin occupied by a bewhiskered old settler. 
There was plenty of green feed and water 
for my horses, and when I asked the owner 
of the place if I could camp there he told 
me rather sullenly to help myself. 

Long before sun-up I was awakened by 
someone chopping wood, and, peeping out 
from under my blankets, saw Whiskers hard 
at work making small sticks out of large 
ones. I asled him how far it was to the next 
ranch, whereupon he looked at me in a 
surprised sort of way. 

“What are you doing rcund here ? ” he 
demanded. ‘‘ Scems to me you don’t know 
where you are going.” 

By way of explanation I told him I was 
on my way to Montana. 

he old man stared at me as though he 

thought I was crazy. ‘' I guess you've held 

up a bank scmewhere, and are trying to 

make your get-away,” he 

said. ‘ Either that, or 

else you want to commit 
suicide |” 

He seemed so per- 
turbed that I procecded 
to outline my_ plans, 
Whiskers listening — in- 
tently meanwhile. When 
1 had finished he advised 
me, if I was still deter- 
mined to make for Mon- 


tana, to take a more 
southerly direction, 
There was no_ ranch 


nearer than a hundred 
miles east, he told me, 
and after travelling about 
ten miles farther on my 
present route I should 
find myself in the desert, 
with no water anywhere 
near unless I decided to 
jump my horses over the 
brink of the canyon and 
drop anything from a 
half-mile to a mile down into the Colorado 
River. 

The old fellow painted such a graphic 

pre of the difficulties of the journey that 

began to feel less confident as to the 
pleasant trip ahead of me. Being young 
and pig-headed, however, I was deter- 
mined to go on. Never mind if there 
wasn’t a road; I would blaze a new trail! 
Having announced my intention, I bade the 
old man good-bye. 

He shook his head warningly as he 
watched me mount. ‘“ Some day,” he told 
me, “ someone will find your bones out in 
the desert and wonder who the fool was 
who went out there to look for the Happy 
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Hunting Grounds.” And with those ominous 
words ringing in my ears I set off. 

I was carrying with me two canteens, 
containing a gallon and a half-gallon respec- 
tively of water, also my food and other 
packing-equipment. I had a 30°30 rifle and 
a ‘38 revolver—the one I had won from the 
luckless cowboy. I was quite a dandy, 
wearing a fine new Stetson hat and high 
boots and spurs. Spite of the old man’s 
forebodings, I felt very well pleased with 
myself and things in general. 

After I had ridden for about six miles 
I noticed that the scattered trees were getting 
smaller, and the sun became very hot, 
although it was only about 8 a.m. I decided 
to adopt an easier gait, so as to save my 
horses. 

Another ten miles, and all trees and 
green vegetation disappeared; there was 
nothing to be seen but desert and sage- 
brush. Ahead of me and off to my left was 
a black line winding its way through the 
desert, in some places almost doubling back 
on itself. This was the great gorge dug out 
by the Colorado River during thousands of 
years, and known all over the world as the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. Ten to fifteen 
miles away across this mighty divide lay 
the State of Utah, dimly visible through the 
sun-haze. 

Hereabouts, although I didn’t know it 
at the time, I went astray. Instead of 
crossing the Little Colorado and keeping the 
Big Colorado on my left, I struck ott too 
far to the right, mistaking the Little Colorado 
for the main stream. 

Very soon I was following a poorly- 
marked trail which looked at times as if it 
was leading me entirely out of my course, 
owing to the fact that it often cut across 
country in order to avoid the innumerable 
turns and twists in the course of the river. 
I managed to make about thirty miles that 
day, and camped at sun-down beside a big 
sage-brush. 

Unsaddling the horses, I hobbled them 
and then gave each of them a drink out of my 
Stetson hat, which I filled with water from 
the large canteen. Of course, watering two 
horses out of a gallon canteen meant that 
they got very little, but it was the best I 
could do. By this time I had only about a 
quart of water left in the small canteen, 
and I realized that somehow or other J must 
replenish my supplies. The only chance of 
doing so, in this inhospitable region, was to 
find some trail which would enable me to 
climb down to the river. Over my supper I 
decided I would make an attempt to get 
water early next morning. 

_ J had an early breaktast of coffee, bacon, 
and biscuits, and then went out to look for 
my horses. I found them about a quarter 
of a mile from camp, nibbling at some dry 
grass and sage-brush which did not look very 
nourishing. The animals nickered “ good- 


morning ’’ to me, and I led them back to 
camp and hobbled them again. 

Then, taking my two canteens, I started 
for the rim of the canyon, avout a couple of 
hundred yards away. From here I thought 
Ishould probably be able to see the Colorado 
River, but owing to the ruggedness of the 
ground and the great depth of the canyon, 
the stream was not visible. After wandering 
backwards and forwards for some time | 
found a place where it seemed possible to 
reach the bottom by some hard climbing 
and: an occasional jump from boulder to 
boulder. 

I was about two hours making a 
descent of some three-quarters of a mile, 
and was nearly exhausted when I finally 
reached the muddy water of the Colorado. 
I drank as much as I could; then, after 
filling my two canteens, I started on the 
return trip. 

On the way down I had marked my 
trail by piling up small rocks to serve as 
beacons, but when I had climbed for about 
half an hour or so I discovered I had lost 
my bearings, and thenceforth had to trust 
to luck. After struggling on for five hours in 
the hot sun, sometimes reaching a great 
height only to find myself confronted by a 
sheer wall fifty to two hundred feet high, 
I was finally compelled to double back on 
my tracks and seek another road. 

I had left camp at 7 a.m., and reached 
the rim of the canyon again about 3 p.m. 
I was pretty well“ all in,”” and had only 
the large canteen left; I had used up the 
small one during the climb. When I arrived 
at the top I could see no sign of my camp; 
I had scaled the precipice at a different 
place altogether. 

After hunting about for nearly an hour 
I thought I had found it, but there was no 
trace of my camp-equipment or the horses. 
Looking round, greatly puzzled, I came 
across my own tracks and also those of the 
animals. This was the place, but where on 
earth were the horses and my gear ? 

Scouting about, now desperately 
anxious, I finally came to the heart-breaking 
conclusion that someone had stolen the 
animals and my kit while I was down 
below ! 

It was a terrible blow, for I was left 
stranded with only a canteen of water, my 
six-shooter, and the clothes I stood up in! 

I had strapped my money—something 
like three hundred dollars—in a leather 
belt under my clothing, and I also had in this 
belt a miner’s water-proof matchbox. But 
what good is money it you cannot buy food, 
or matches if you haven't anything to cook ? 
For the first time during the trip I began 
to suspect that I had made a fool of myself, 
and that the people who had advised me not 
to attempt the journey were probably right. 
However, this was no time for self-reproach. 
Who could have stolen my horses and 
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“The old man stared at me as though 
he thought I was crazy.” 


camp-equipment, and was there any chance 
of recovering them ? 

Looking round more carefully, I dis- 
covered some moccasin-tracks in the sand, 
and decided that prowling Indians were the 
culprits. Hot anger surged up in my mind, 
and I vowed, if I could only catch them, 
that I would make them pay dearly for their 
crime. 

After filling my small canteen I decided 
to trail the horses. The tracks I followed 
led due south, but after my exertions I 
was in poor shape for further, effort, and it 
was already getting rather late in the 
afternoon. I traced the animals pretty 
easily for about a mile, but then the country 
became rocky, and I lost the spoor: 

Weary and dejected, I made up my 
mind to return to my former camp and 
sleep there for the night, starting out on 
foot again next morning. 

Now the best thing for me to have 
done, of course, would have been to go back 
whence I came, but the thought that I 
should thereby acknowledge defeat was 
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galling to my pride, and I determined, cost 
what it might, to continue my journey. 

Long before daylight next morning I 
was on my way, hoping to cover a few miles 
while it was still cool. Curiously enough 
I felt rather fit, and not at all hungry, 
although it was now twenty-four hours since 
Ihadeaten. By way of supper and breakfast 
T had allowed myself an extra large drink of 
water, and perhaps the mud it contained 
helped to stay my stomach. I had thrown 
the large canteen away, as from now on I 
knew I must travel light. 

For mile after mile I tramped steadily 
onwards, always keeping the canyon in 
sight on my flank. The heat of the sun 
troubled me greatly, and it was not long 
before my canteen was empty. My stomach, 
too, commenced to get rather rebellious, 
although I occasionally picked little twigs 
from the sage-brush and chewed at them, 
hoping to relieve the pangs of hunger. 

During the hottest part of the day I 
picked out a fair-sized sage-brush and lay 
down under its shade to rest. The neigh- 
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bourhood of the canyon gave me a certain 
amount of hope, for it seemed to me that 
sooner or later I must run across a settlement 
along the river. 

At sun-down I halted again near the 
tim of the great gorge. Making camp was 
Now an easy matter, for there was no supper 
to cook, horses to tend, or bed to make. 
Selecting a flat rock, I dug a trench in the 
sand beside it and lay down, thinking the 
sand might keep me warm during the night. 
By way of supper I chewed some dry grass 
and sprigs of sage-brush. 

I awoke stiff, sore, hungry, and cold, 
and soon started out again. would try, 
I thought, to get down into the bottom of 
the canyon again, close to the water, and 
follow the course of the river until I reached 
some habitation or other. 

Very soon the sun once again began to 
beat down unmercifully. My tongue and 
turoat were getting terribly dry; when I 
tried to talk—just to see if I could—my voice 
sounded as though it came from under the 
earth. I nowrealized to the full the serious- 
ness of the situation, and wondered how 
long I should be able to last ; it seemed to 
me as though the old settler’s prophecy con- 
cerning my fate was likely to prove correct. 

By noon I was so parched with thirst 
that I had to lie down in the shade of the 
sage-brush again, but after a couple of 
hours of rest struggled on once more. So 
far I had not found a likely-looking place 
for getting down into the canyon. In my 
weakened condition I did not dare to risk 
climbing down half-way and getting stuck. 

After a time I saw ahead what at 
first appeared to be a peculiarly-shaped 
boulder, but when I got close it proved to 
be an adobe hogun, or Indian hut, apparently 
abandoned many years previously. From 
this place a very dim trail led towards the 
canyon, and following it to the verge I got 
a good view of the river far below. From 
where I stood the stream looked rather 
small, and later I discovered, as already 
mentioned, that it was not the Colorado 
River proper but the Little Colorado. 

Seeing the water below me, I became 
desperately thirsty, and observing that the 
trail led downward into the canyon I 
decided that this must have been the place 
where the Indians descended to get water. 
By this time 1 was getting so weak I could 
only travel a couple of hundred yards at a 
time, after which I had to rest, but never- 
theless I set out towards the distant stream. 
I had now been three days without food and 
nearly two days without water. 

In places the going was quite good, 
in others very rough. 1 had stumbled along 
for about twenty minutes when all of a 
sudden I came to what appeared to be the 
end of the track, for I found myself standing 
on a big boulder looking down a sheer 
fifty-foot wall of rock. ‘he path, however, 
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showed plainly below, and I could not 
figure how even an Indian could get down 
there unless he had wings. 

Looking round, | found in a crevice a 
long coil of rope fastened to a miner's 


drill. Examining it, I found that it had 
beert nearly chewed through in several 
places—probably by rats. It was rather 


trail-looking, but it offered the only means 
of reaching the water, so I knotted up the 
doubtful places and started to climb down. 

1 had arrived within about ten feet of 
the bottom when the rope broke and I 
landed squarely on my back on a rock. The 
shock temporarily paralyzed my whole 
body, and I lay there for some time quite 
unable to move, forgetting all about my 
thirst and hunger. 

Finally, however, the pain left me and 
I managed to get up. Steadying myself by 
holding on to the boulders, [ contrived to 
get to the bottom of the canyon and within 
reach of the long-anticipated drink. When I 
reached the water I literally fell into it and 
lay there. At this particular spot the river 
was rather shallow and as clear as ‘crystal. 

How long I remained there I do not 
know, but the water and the rest did me 
a lot of good. When I finally crawled out 
it was getting quite dark. My clothes were 
thoroughly saturated, and I discovered 
that I was hatless; I must have lost my 
Stetson either in my fall or while struggling 
down to the river. 

Now that { had quenched my thirst, 
hunger began to bother me again. My 
wet garments, moreover, chilled me to the 
bone, so | took them off and hung them on 
a bush, hoping they would dry during the 
night. Then, after digging a hole in the 
sand and covering myself completely, I fell 
asleep. It was broad daylight when I awoke. 

The first thing I did was to take a dip 
in the water to free myself from the sand ; 
then I gave myself a rub down with my 
shirt. My clothes were still damp, but I 
dressed and started to look round a little. 

To all appearances this spot had at 
one time been a camping-place for Indians, 
as I found a couple of hoguns and also some 
boulders where they had evidently ground 
their corn; but it had apparently been 
deserted for a very long time. What sur- 
prised me more than anything else was the 
small amount of water in the stream, and 
the clearness of it. 

My gun had rusted from the wet, and 
I proceeded to clean it as well as I could. 
Then I started off again up-stream, travelling 
sometimes on the right side and sometimes 
on the left, just picking out the best way. 
The river-bed was lined with large boulders 
and rocks which had dropped from the 
sides of the canyon, making the going very 
difficult at times. 

After walking for about an hour or 
so, I noticed that the water in the river was 


getting less, and I had a “ hunch” that 
before long it would vanish altogether. By 
this time I had cut a stick from a willow, 
which I used for a walking-cane. By noon 
the water had almost entirely disappeared, 
just seeping out of the sandy river-bed here 
and there and forming little pools under 
boulders. 

It seemed to me that the canyon walls 
were not so high now as they had been, and 
I figured that after another day’s travel I 
might be able to climb out without too 
much effort. Late in the afternoon I decided 
to try the left side, where the going 
looked easier. I therefore started to cross 
the sandy river-bed, which at this spot 
appeared to form a small lake when the 
water was high. 

I noticed that the sand was rather 
boggy, and at every step I took I sank in 
a little deeper, but as P thought that the 
bed-rock could not be very far below I 
had no fear as to getting across safely. 
Before long I was sinking in the sand to 
my knees, and wherever I stepped 
water appeared. 

All at once, without any warn- 
ing, I dropped into a_ hole, but 
struggled out and pushed on once 
more. Very soon I wished I had 
gone back, for it seemed as though 
something under the sand was try- 
ing to pull me down. I realized 
then—too late !—that I had got 
into a stretch of quicksand. 

In front of me, about ten feet 
away, the carcass of a dead cedar- 
tree lay between two boulders, and 
I tried hard to reach it in order to 
pull myself clear of the clin zing sand. 

I was within two feet of the 
tree when I sank to my shoulders, 
but I managed to get hold of the 
cedar, and in a desperate attempt 
to free myself broke off a big piece 
of it. Holding my head as high as 
possible to keep the deadly sand 
out of my mouth, I made another 
struggle, and this time succeed :d 
in getting hold of the tree with 
both hands. 

Hanging on in this 
rested for a while, and 
again to extricate myself. 
felt as though someone was_hold- 
ing me in a vice, but at last I 
dragged myself clear of the yield- 
ing sand. On the farther side of 
the tree the going was firmer, and 
with thanks to my lucky star I lay 
down on my back and fell fast asleep. 

I must have lain there several 
because it was dark when I awoke; I was 
chilled through and itching all over. My 
clothes had got wet again and were full of 
sand, so, after stripping and shaking them 
out as best I could, I put them on a line 


fashion, I 
then tried 
My limbs 


hours, 
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to dry. Then, burying myself in the dry 
sand and praying for morning to come, I 
was soon comfortably asleep once more. 

I was awakened by sounds which 
sounded like a bunch of Indians riding 
round me preparatory to an attack. Rising 


‘to a sitting position and reaching for my 


gun, I found that there were about twenty 
wild burros (donkeys) circling my camp. 
They were very curious about me, and came 
closer and closer, some of them with their 
mouths open and their teeth grinding, others 
kicking playfully at one another. 

1 speedily realized that if I remained 
where I was, half buried in the sand, 1 
should probably be trampled under their 
hoofs. One might have thought those 
burros had never seen a human being before ! 
They were net a bit afraid of me, although I 
threw rocks and tried to chase them away. 
I therefore decided I had better make for 
higher ground. 

Gun in hand, I rushed to the nearest 
high boulder and climbed up to the top, 


WHERE THE 
HORSES WERE 


Route Author intended to take 
Route Author took = 


Sketch-map of the places mentioned in the story. 
It will be noticed that instead of crossing the 
mouth of the Little Colorado, as he originally 
intended, the Author mistook that river for the 
“Big ” Colorado and wandered away to the right. 


where I sat watching the beasts. Sitting 
there stark naked, I must have been an 
imposing sight. At any rate the burros were 
keenly interested, for they clustered at 
the foot of the boulder, looking up at me 
and making unearthly noises. 
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Presently some of them found my 
clothing. They picked the garments up in 
their mouths, chewing and tearing at them 
and running off with them. When one 
animal dropped anything another would 
pick it up, only to be chased by a third. 
Altogether they seemed to be having a 
high old game with my things. 

Seeing what was happening, and realiz- 
ing that without clothes I should be in an 
evil case indeed, I suddenly remembered 
I had a gun. Thereupon I tired a few shots 
at them. I missed badly, for in the gloom 
it was difficult to aim, and my hands were 
rather shaky from cold and weakness, but 
the noise scattered the beasts somewhat. 

I must have been on top of the boulder 
for nearly an hour when daylight started 
to break, and then the whole pack of burros 
disappeared down the canyon. Seeing that 
I was now sole owner of the country again, 
I climbed down off my perch, very much 
concerned about my clothing. 

As soon as it was light enough I pro- 
ceeded to hunt for my garments, and after 
an hour's search found everything but 
my coat. The clothes had suftered severely, 
and I saw that another day’s travel would 
leave my shoes without soles. 

After hunting a drink of water in ene 
of the holes beneath the boulders, I decided 
I would make an attempt to get cut of the 
canyon, as the walls were now much lower, 

Having travelled on foot for four and a 
half days since losing my horses, and 
believing that I was following the lig 
Colorado instead of, as afterwards transpired, 
the Little, I calculated that I must have 
covered many miles and should now be 
somewhere in Utah, and perhaps quite close 
to a scttlement. 

These were my thoughts as I finally 
struggled out of the canyon and, more dead 
than alive, looked cagerly around me. Instead 
of seeing the signs of civilization I had 
conjured up in my imagination, however, 
J beheld nothing but desert all round. In 
the far distance were the same snow-capped 
peaks I had noticed eral days before, still 
apparently the same distance off, which made 
me think I -had not travelled so far after all. 

From now on I followed the rim of the 
canyon, thinking that I should probably 
have to descend again before long to get 
some water. Presently I struck an old trail 
which scemingly followed the direction of 
the gorge, and, having now had to resort to 
a couple of crutches made from sage-brush 
stems, I struggled on as best I could. My 
predicament seemed so hopeless that 1 
almost wished I could die; I had nearly 
reached the end of my strength, and could 
no longer think coherently 

At last, when I had practically given up 
hope, I saw in the distance what seemed to 
be an iron bridge spanning the canyon. I 
was afraid, however, that my senses were 


playing mea trick; I could not believe this 
bridge w real. As I hobbled on I made up 
my mind that if it turned out to be a mirage 
I would blow out my brains and be done 
with it. Luckily for me, however, the vision 
presently materialized into a real bridge, 
which spelt hope and civilization. My spirits 
Tose immediately ; I forgot all about 
shooting myself: 

There was a dusty and much-travelled 
road leading across the bridge and running 
north and south. To the south it led toward 
the distant mountains; to the north it 
headed still farther into the desert wastes. 
At the particular pvint where the bridge 
spanned the canyon, the distance from one 
side to the other was about eighty feet. 

Later I learned that the structure had 
only been built about a year previously. 
lf 1 had not caught sight of it when I did 
J might have lain down to die within a few 
hundred 
told myself my walking days were over 
for the time being, so I sat down beside the 
track and waited for Providence to send 
someone to my rescue. 

It was getting dark, and I had almost 
abendoned hope of seeing anyone until the 
next day, when away to my right I heard 
a noise resembling horses’ hoofs, inter- 
mingled with the rattle of a wagon. Rising 
tu my feet, Lcould see a heavily-laden wagon, 
drawn by four horses, coming toward the 
bridge. The teamster, instead of riding on 
the vehicle, was running along beside the 
avimels. A man on horseback brought up 
the rear. 

As the team rattled across the bridge 
I made out that the men were Indians. 
Stepping cut on to the road, I signalled to 
them, and after they had stopped began 
to talk to them in as goed English as I could 
muster, telling them that 1 had been lost 
starving. 

They listened to me and Icoked at one 
another, but all I could get out of them was : 
“Quien sabe ?”’ a non-committal Spanish 
expression generally used by Indians in this 
part of the country. 

When I asked where they were heading 
for, using signs to explain my meaning, the 
man who was riding horseback replicd : 
“Tuba City,’”’ and indicated that it was a 
day’s journey distant. A moment later the 
wagon started off again, followed by the 
rider. To all appearance they were going to 
leave me to my dvom ! 

Maddened by the thought that I had 
lost my last chance, I picked up my home- 
made crutches and started to follow them, 
shouting wildly. This attracted the attention 
of the horseman and, turning round, he rode 
back to me. Without ceremony he moticned 
ine to climb on the horse behind him, and 
we started after the wagon, which by now 
had stopped. 

Not a word was said, and when we got 


yards of the road. As it was, I . 
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“My limbs felt as though someone was holding me in a vice, but at last I dragged 
myself clear of the yielding sand.” 
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to the wagon the Indian signed to me to 
climb to the top, which, with his help, I 
managed to do. By this time he evidently 
realized that I must be ina serious condition. 

After travelling another mile or so the 
driver pulled off the road, halted, and 
unharnessed his team. . Then, taking the 
saddle-horse from the other man, he started 
to drive all three of them into the desert to 
the west, where they were soon lost to sight. 
Meanwhile the second Indian busied himself 
with building a fire and preparing a meal. 

By the time my companion had the coffee 
boiling and some dried meat cooked up, the 
other Indian returned with the horses. Then 
we all sat down to supper, the cook being 
careful not to give me too much to eat. 

To my astonishment, spite of my longing 
for food, I could hardly swallow anything. 
Not having had anything to eat for such a 
long time, even my sense of taste seemed to 
have failed me, but I managed to clean up 
my dish, and after drinking my cup of coffee 
1 felt happy and contented. 

In the meantime the Indians had 
finished their supper, and the cook got a 
couple of sheepskins and a Navajo blanket 
out of the wagon. Spreading them out in 
front of me, he told me to go to sleep, which 
1 promptly proceeded to do. 

It seemed to me as if I had only slept 
an hour when one of the Indians shook 
me by the shoulder, and to my surprise I 
saw it was beginning to get light. There was 
a fire going and the coffee boiling, and the 
horses were hitched up ready to start. We 
had breakfast, broke camp, and were soon 
on our way to Tuba City. 

After three o’clock we arrived at a 
small Indian village, consisting of a couple 
of hoguns, which turned out to be the home 
of my rescuers. The men were evidently 
expected, for the squaw had already pre- 
pared food. She was assisted by an Indian 
girl about sixteen years of age, and there 
was also a boy of about four and a girl about 
seven in the camp. 

After we had finished our lunch, the 
Indian who had ridden the horse motioned 
me to come with him, and we started up a 
beaten path toward a little knoll, from the 
top of which I could sce, about a mile away, 
a farmhouse with plenty of trees and vegeta- 
tion round it. 

“ Billa gana hogun, Billa gana muncho 
weno,” said the Indian, which I later dis- 
covered meant: “White man’s house, 
and the white man is a good man.”’ 

Bidding my guide farewell, I started 
off down the trail, and ina short time reached 
the ranch-house. When I arrived there the 
place appeared deserted, so I knocked at 
the door, but could get no response. Look- 
ing round, I saw a white man in the garden 
at the back, overseeing a few Indians in 
their work, and started toward him. 

Evidently my ragged appearance and 
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haggard face told him that I must have gone 
through some trying experience, for he came 
up and asked me what he could do for me. 
I told him I should appreciate it if he would 
tell mewhere I was. Thereupon he informed 
me I was ninety miles from Flagstaff, 
Arizona, seventy miles from the Grand 
Canyon Hotel, and two miles from Tuba 
City, Arizona, the agency of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservation. 

Then I started to tell him briefly what 
I had gone through during the last seven 
days. He could hardly believe me, and 
remarked that surely my time to die had 
not arrived, or else I should never have got 
out of the canyon alive. 

He then took me to the house and 
introduced me to his wife, a pleasant, refined- 
looking woman. My new friend told me that 
a Mr. Preston was running the trading-post 
at Tuba City for the Babbitt Brothers, who 
were located in Flagstaff, and that 1 should 
be able to get accommodation there. 

An hour later I arrived at the agency, 
located in a real beauty-spot. The very 
first house I came to was the trading-post, 
which was at the outer end of the town, 
and was at that time under construction, 
the roof being only partly finished ; the old 
store had been burnt down a month before. 
Some Indians were helping a couple of 
white carpenters, but when they saw me 
coming all of them stopped work and gazed 
at me wonderingly. 

Walking into the store, I was met by a 
young fellow who, at my request, called 
Mr. Preston. He was a big man, about 
fifty years of age, grey-haired and kindly- 
looking. I told him that the man at the 
ranch below had sent me up to see him, 
and I related once more the story of my 
experienc Both men listened “intently 
and agreed that I had had one of the most 
remarkable experiences they had ever heard 
of in that part of the country. 

After making arrangements with Mr. 
Preston for a room, I bought some clothes, 
getting a new outfit from head to foot, in- 
cluding a pair of high boots and a Stetson hat. 
Then, after a bath and a shave, I stepped 
out into the store feeling like a new person. 

That evening at supper I had the first 
decent meal I had tasted since leaving the 
Grand Canyon Hotel seven days previously. 
I went to bed early, slept without waking, 
and rose next morning as fit as a fiddle. 

After I had been in Tuba City for a 
couple of days Mr. Preston offered me work 
as a handy-man, to assist the carpenters. I 
accepted the job, and stayed at it nearly 
a month. When the store was finished Mr. 
Preston put me to work there as a clerk, and 
eventually I picked up enough of the Navajo 
language to carry on a conversation with 
the Indians, which gave me an opportunity 
to seek out the men who had rescued me 
and repay my debt of gratitude. 


—— 
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“OUT FROM ITS SHADE EMERGED THE WEIRDEST FIGURE I HAVE EVER SEEN.” 


(SEE PAGE 172.) 


a 


B 
Capt: AL. Latsons 


Illustrated by J. M. FAULKS 


HE worst 
place in 

Africa, bar 

none, is, in 

my humble opinion, 
a spot up in 
Northern Rhodesia 
called M’toba. I was 
up there doing a job 
of work in the early 


“This story,” writes the Author,“ was told | 
to me on board the Arundel Castle bya 
Sergeant of the Cape Mounted Police 
who was on his way home to retire after 
twenty-seven years’ service. 
doubt whatever as to its authenticity, but | 
have altered the names of the persons 

: concerned.” | 


| rising from the dis- 
tant huts of the 
village, there was 

something strangely 
| attractive about the 
| place. 

“‘T hope so, any- 
way,” I remember 
saying. ‘‘ This looks 
a good place to me.” 


I have no 


days, and it nearly 

finished me off completely. The village lay 
in a cup of the Lupumba Hills. ..ot a 
breath of cool air ever crossed it or got down 
to it. You just sat and roasted in the dry, 
fiery heat. 

I went up there in 1902—, having been 
lent by the Cape Mounted Police to the 
recently-formed B.S.A.P., in order to make 
a report on the northern territory so far as 
police-work went. The Administrator under 
whose direction I was to work was a fellow 
called Dick X , and as there wasn’t 
another white face within six hundred miles 
of him you can imagine his frantic delight 
when I suddenly blew up across the hills. 
At that time he had not seen another man 
of his own race for eleven solid months, 
and he literally fell on my neck. 

“If the Government decide to adopt 
this scheme,” he said, as we sat out on the 
veranda that evening, “it is more than 
likely that you will be given the job of 
running it. In that case you will be here 
permanently !”’ 

I could almost hear the man purring 
with satisfaction as he said it. I was 
pe well worn out with travelling. It 

ad taken me nearly seven weeks of steady 
marching to get there, and as I glanced 
round at the bare hills, all speckled black 
and brown in the fading sunlight, and from 
them to’the little blue spirals of smoke 
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You see, I had only 
just arrived; but by the time I had slept 
one night in that house, I knew that all I 
wanted was to get back to the Cape as 
swiftly as my legs would carry me. 

Good place! If you call Hades a good 
place you might like M’toba. By day you 
were punctured by thousands of those 
infernal tsetse flies; by night you were 
eaten alive by the most vicious mosquitoes 
I have ever struck anywhere. Both night 
and day you were wet through with per- 
spiration and covered with prickly heat. 

For the first day or two I was half-mad 
with the eternal discomfort of it all, and I 
wondered how on earth X—— had stuck it 
for over two years. But by degrees I began 
to realize that in Dick X——— M’toba had no 
ordinary Administrator. 

In those days, Northern Rhodesia was 
not by any manner of means what it is 
to-day. The steady northward movement 
of Lobengula’s men was still in evidence, 
and the Zulus were still restive under the 
new yoke. To rule them at all was a diffi- 
cult job and very largely, as things were 
then, a question of the individual Com- 
missioner. 

During the two years of X ’s work 
he had performed miracles. He had the 
natives literally eating out of his hand. 
I don’t know much about the outlying dis- 
tricts—his territcry alone was bigger than 
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the United Kingdom—but the people in 
the village itself jumped to obey his slightest 
wish. 

And X. wasn't a big man, either. 
There was hardly a native there but could 
give him a good half-head; but I soon 
realized that the allegiance of the home 
village was entirely due to the friendship 
that existed between X and the Chief, 
a remarkably fine fellow named M’tonga. 
These two were quite good pals, and M’tonga, 
when speaking of the Administrator to his 
own people, used to refer to him as his 
“‘white brother,’’ though I noticed that 
it was always Inkosi to his face. 


I was amazed when X took me 
round the village one day. The place was 
laid out like a model. There was no 


higgledy-piggledy dotting about of broken- 
down houses in M’toba! The roads were 
wide, and hoed perfectly clean and_ flat, 
and the houses lined the road in straight 
Tows. 

And X—— hadn't stopped at mere 
town-planning ! He'd preached the gospel 
of dirt and disease to such good effect that 
within a year of his arrival he’d actually 
vaccinated the entire village, beginning with 
the chief, M’tonga, and working right through 
to the newest-born piccaninny. He’d have 
had a brick-works if only he could have 
found the clay! But don’t think he was of 
the missionary type, for he wasn’t. Hard 
as nails, he ruled with a rod of iron. What 
he said ‘‘ went,’ and, believe me, he said a 
good deal, one way and another ! 

I had been at M’toba some six months 
or so when the even tenor of our life was 
very rudely shattered by the arrival of a 
third person. It was on a Sunday after- 
noon, I remember, when X- and I were 
taking things easy on the veranda of his 
house, that a tremendous shouting and 
blowing of horns sounded from away in the 
bush. 

‘“Good heavens!” ejaculated X 
“That's a trek-horn! There’s somebody 
coming !’’ Surprised out of all control, we 
ran down the veranda steps shouting at the 
tops of our voices 

Simultaneously, a well-found machila 
was raced across the compound, and out 
from its shade emerged the weirdest figure 
1 have ever seen. 

I can see that man now, as clearly as 
I saw him twenty years ago. Thin? He 
was the thinnest thing on legs I’ve ever 
seen in my life. He was taller than myself 
by a good many inches, but he couldn’t have 
turned the scale at more than seven stone, 
even with his clothes thrown in. He was 
yellow as a guinea, with little bright eves 
that darted hither and thither like a bird's. 
In fact he wasn't unlike a bird—something 
in the hawk line. Moreover, he was bald; 
he hadn't a hair on his head or a whisker on 
his face. 
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““Good afternoon!" he boomed ina 
deep, rumbling voice. From X- his eye 
turned to me. 

‘‘ Got the police here, too ? ” he roared. 
“Who might you be?” 

“I’m Acting-Sergeant Ronald Greames, 
of the Cape Mounted Police,” I said, some- 
what nettled by his tone. ‘‘ And you, I take 
it, are the German Emperor ? ” 

“Oh, no,’”’ he bellowed. ‘I’m plain 
Gerald Z , of ¥ Manor, in the County 
of Sussex, England.”’ With that he walked 
up the steps into nie house. 
and I watched him in silence ; 
you could have knocked the pair of us down 
with a feather. For cool impertinence 
Mr. Z. took some beating. 

“Nice little place you've got here,” 
came his great voice from inside the house. 
With a swift glance at one another we ran 
up the steps to see what he was up to. 

Mr. Z was seated in X- ’s chair, 
quietly appraising the room ! 

““Where have you come from?” de- 
manded X. 3 

“ Oh—from 
Z , vaguely. 
these parts.” 

“Oh?” said X . ‘Where abouts?” 

Mr. Z looked mysterious and 
winked one eye portentously. “Ah!” he 
said, ‘‘ that’s where I’ve got you guessing ! 
You give me the labour and leave me to 
produce the gold. In tons,” he added, im- 
pressively. Despite the police.” 

It was at this precise moment that I took 
a very strong dislike to Mr. Gerald Z. 
I never could stand people who rammed my 
profession down my throat. 

“What labour do you want ?”” asked 
, bridging an awkward pause. 

a Fifty good boys,’’ shouted our guest. 
“ And at once.” 

* But you can’t work with the rains on 
top of us.’ 

“ Doas I say, and leave the rest to me,’ 
bellowed Z——. 

1 expected X—— to flare up at that, 
but to my surprise he said nothing. Instead, 
he pointed out to Z where he was to 
sleep and then, taking me by the arm, 
walked out on to the veranda. 

“What do you think of him?” he 
asked, as soon as we were alone. 

oe The man’s as mad as a hatter,” I 
cricd. ‘‘ Must be ! No sane creature would 
go on like that.” 

X—— nodded agreement. 

“JT don’t think I can stand too much of 
him,” he said thoughtfully. 

“ And I am certain J can’t,” I broke in. 
“*Give him the boys and let him go.” 

Now until this time the men of M'toba 
had never been hired out to work. There 
was no enterprise in those parts which 
necessitated native labour, so that they were 
entirely ignorant of the art of working for a 


down South,” answered 
“ T’ve got a gold mine in 
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white man. However, X—— sent down for 
the Chief, M’tonga, and explained the ethics 
of the business to him, pointing out that at 
the end of the month’s work each boy would 
receive a bag of salt for his services. 

M’tonga naturally thought this a very 
bright idea for getting plenty of salt into his 
own house, and promptly ordered out fifty 
of the strongest boys he could rake up, and 
paraded them outside the house after break- 
fast the next morning. 

“Well ?”’ asked X , as our odd 
guest stood surveying the party from the 
veranda. ‘‘ Will they do?” 

“* Weedy lot!” thundered Mr. Z. , 
superciliously, and I laughed as the nearest 
boys jumped to the boom of his voice. As 
for M’tonga, he walked up and closely 
inspected the new arrival. He couldn’t 
believe that such a volume of voice could 
come from such a scarecrow of a man. 

“‘ Any one of them would make two of 
you, anyway ” replied X , coldly. 

“‘ All right, they’ll do,” said Z——. 

“ And look here, Z——,”’ the Adminis- 
trator went on, sharply. ‘‘ There’s to be 
no beating and no fines, or you'll find your- 
self in hot water pretty quickly. Do you 
speak the language ? ” 

“‘I’m an Englishman, fresh out from 
England,” he boomed. “ I speak no beastly 


Kaffir lingo. I keep an interpreter for that 
purpose.” 
x laughed shortly. ‘‘ All right,” 


he said. ‘‘ Take ’em, and off you go; but 
remember what I’ve said. Also, this is a 
shocking country for malaria and blackwater, 
so watch your net at night.” 

“You can leave everything to me,” 
stormed Z , who seemed the wrong type 
of man to take any advice. And that was 
the last we saw of him until the next morning, 
when he pulled out with his new boys. 

“T don’t feel happy about this business 
somehow,’’ said X—— to me, as we stood 
watching them file out of the compound. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“That’s the funny part about it— 
I don’t know. It’s’ just a feeling I 
have.” 

“Well, I think the fellow’s loony,” 
I observed bluntly. ‘‘ I can’t make head or 
tail of him, but I'don’t see that he can come 
to much harm in the bush.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” persisted 
X——. “ After all, he’s the first white man 
to employ boys up here, and I don’t want 
the country upset.” 

“Surely he’s not as important as all 
that ?’”’ I suggested. ‘ The natives gauge 
their ideas of a white man by you. And 
we can always follow him up and see what 
he’s doing.” 

The next day I went on a trek up- 
country to have a look round an outlying 
part of the district, and saw nothing further 
of the Administrator for nearly a month, 
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when I returned to M’toba. By this time 
the rains were well advanced and travelling 
was extremely difficult. The only conso- 
lation was the comparative coolness, and the 
sensation of being wet through to the skin 
was delightful after the appalling heat of the 
summer. 

At M’toba, however, things were dif- 
ferent. The atmosphere, in that enclosed 
cup in the hills, was like an orchid-forcing 
house, and as I turned down into the village 
the hot, saturated air seemed to catch in my 
throat and half choke me. 

“I'm glad you're back,’’ said X——, 
as I walked into his room. He was writing 
with one hand and holding a large hand- 
kerchief to his forehead with the other to 
stop the perspiration dropping on to the 
paper. 

““Can’t say the same,” I muttered. 
“* Jove! What a hole this is!” 

‘‘There’s news of our queer friend,” 
he went on without looking up. Something 
in his voice made me pause. 

“Oh?” I asked. ‘‘ What’s wrong ?” 

xX threw down his pen and made a 
helpless little gesture. 

“‘ Just as I thought—as I feared,” he 
corrected himself. ‘‘ He’s beating up the 


boys.” 

“Any complaints?” 

““A line of ’em outside,” he grinned, 
wearily. ‘‘ They come in with monotonous 


regularity.”” 

“That's easily stopped. Whose is the 
fault ?"’ And then something about the 
troubled way in which he was looking 
through the window-hole caught my atten- 
tion. ‘‘ Anything else wrong?” I asked, 
suspiciously. 

“Yes, there is,’ he said, turning round 


again. ‘‘ Something serious. I believe he’s 
gone dotty.” 
“Always was, I imagine,’’ I said, 


relieved that it was nothing worse. ‘‘ What’s 
he been doing ? ” 

““ Well, for one thing, he has discarded 
his clothes.” 

““ What?” T cried. 

“So it seems, at any rate!” 

““ You mean he goes about ‘ starko’ ? ” 
I gasped. 

“So they say.” 

‘* Absolutely ‘ starko’?” 

“So they tell me.” 

‘““ Good heavens ! Then he’s — he’s 
mad,” I stammered, and for a moment we 
sat and stared at one another across the 
table. 

“‘ We'd better go out there to-morrow,” 


said X—— at last, and I nodded my agree- 
ment. 

This was terrible. I had always thought 
Z——— was ‘‘loony,”’ but then, half the 


wanderers in the bush are loony, or else 
they wouldn’t be doing it. Got a kink, you 
know. But between having a kink and 
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being downright mad there is a pretty big 
gulf. I shivered at the thought of it. 

“ We'll start off to-morrow, as you say,” 
I repeated, as I rose and went off to change 
my wet clothes. 

Seven days later we struck the camp 
of Gerald Z , only to find that he was 
not at home. We gathered that he had 
learned of our approach and cleared off 
into the bush. 

“Did he take his tents with him?” 
asked X—— of the headman. 

‘No, Inkosi,” he said. ‘‘ He just went.” 

T looked at X , and he looked at me. 

“Had the Baas got his—got his hat 
on?” jerked out X , to whom the idea 
of a white man without clothes was too 
awful to contemplate. 

“No, Inkost. Nothing at all.” 

““No boots ?”’ I asked. 

“ Nothing at all,” repeated the boy. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated X , 
under his breath, and a moment later he 
added: ‘‘ Where are the workings ?” 

The headman led us down to the river, 
to a spot where a dam had been built and 
a sluice erccted. The boys were conscien- 
tiously panning away at a large heap of 
sludge that had, presumably, been dredged 
from the river before the rains started. 
I watched them for a while in silence. 

“Know anything about this job?” 
asked X , presently. 

I nodded. 

“What do you make of it all ?” 

“Nothing,” I said, slowly. ‘* As far 
as I can see there isn’t an ounce of gold on 
the whole claim. Here!” I called to the 
headman. ‘‘ What are you collecting from 
these boys?” 

“The stuff the Baas wants,’”’ he said 
promptly. 

“Where is it ?’’ I asked, surprised by 
his answer. 

He took us back to the house and, 
reaching under the bed, dragged out a small 
sack, the mouth of which he untied. The 
next moment he was pouring out a shining 
yellow stream on to the table-top. 

“ Gold!” X—— and I exclaimed to- 
gether, and rushing forward I plunged my 
fingers into the heap. In an instant I knew 
what it was. 

“ Mica - dust—yellow 
corrected softly.‘ Poor fool 

There is no need to go into the long 
conversation we had with the headman. 
It is enough to say that the fact of Z ’s 
running naked in the bush was quite suffi- 
cient evidence of madness, without the 
added information that he was in the habit 
of sitting up a high tree with his rifle, shoot- 
ing at the fishes in the river because they 
ate the gold he wanted. For three days we 
waited for him, but still he did not return, 
nor did any of the boys we had sent out 
catch so much as a sight of him. Where he 


mica - dust,” I 
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got his food, where he slept, Heaven alone 
knew. 

Eventually, X—— decided to return 
to M’toba, instructing me to remain at the 
camp until I had rounded the madman up, 
dead or alive. For a whole fortnight I 
quartered and requartered the surrounding 
country until I was sick of the sight of it— 
sick of the steady, monotonous downpour 
of rain; half mad with neuralgia, and eaten 
up with malaria. Then, just when I was 
thinking of giving up, there came the appall- 
ing news that Z had returned to M’toba 
and shot the Administrator ! 

Within ten minutes of hearing that I was 
racing back along the trail to the village. 
Four days later, my clothes in ribbons, 
weary to death, and with a temperature 
close on 104°, I staggered into the house to 
find X . 

He was in bed, and I’ve never seen such 
a difference in a man in all my life. I should 
hardly have known him. He turned, rest- 
lessly, as I entered. 

“Hullo!” he said in a_hollow voice. 
“Who'd have dreamt of this ?” 

‘‘ Where are you hit ?”’ I stammered, 
for his appearance alarmed me_ beyond 
measure. 

“In the foot and leg. He got me a 
beauty—curse him!” 

‘““How did it happen ?” 

xX rolled his head impatiently. 

“Why, I was sitting on the veranda 
there, just before sundown, when, happening 
to glance up, who should I see standing 
within two yards of me but him. He was 
stark naked, his body covered with filth and 
congealed blood. His eyes glared at me 
like a wild beast’s. He’d got a rifle in his 
hands, and for a moment I was too shocked 
to move. Then I jumped to my feet and 
stepped to the edge of the veranda. 
Instantly Z. pointed the rifle up at me, 
and, thinking to hold him steady for a 
second until I could get hold of the weapon, 
I spoke to him, 

“*Hullo! Z , old chap,’ I said, 
‘Come in and have a drink.’ 

“For a moment longer he glared at me, 
and then he laughed. Heavens! how that 
man laughed! I can hear him now. 

“*7]____* T shouted. ‘Come here!’ 
but all he did was to glance along his barrel. 

“ Tt was in my mind that if I moved he 
would shoot, and so I stood rigid, with one 
foot on the veranda rail and one_hand still 
outstretched to seize the rifle. But I was 
backing the wrong horse, for without a word 
of warning he fired, and the bullet took me 
clean through the foot. I had a vision of 
him leaping away into the bush, heard him 
laugh—and then I woke up here. Curse 
him!’ he cried again, suddenly. ‘ Maimed 
for life by a fool of a madman!’ And with 
that he turned his face to the wall and cried 
like a child. 


Well, I did what I could for him, but 
I soon saw that the case was entirely beyond 
me. ‘The bullet had entered at the ball of 
his foot, gone straight up his leg, torn the 
calf to pieces, and shattered the bone above 
the knee. That night I faced the position 
squarely, and having made my_ decision, 
spoke to X and told him what I intended 
doing. 

“Impossible!” he said, when he had 
heard me out. ‘‘ You can’t carry me six 
hundred miles in this condition—and in the 
monsoon, too.”’ 

“Can't 1?’ I answered grimly. ‘‘ You 
watch me!” And without giving him a 
chance to protest, I went off to find 
M'tonga, without whose willing help the 
scheme would be impossible. 

Naturally enough the native village was 
agog with excitement. The women were 
scared stiff by the knowledge that a mad 
white man was at large somewhere in the 
bush—a man who had already shot the great 
Inkosi, and about whom the strangest 
stories were being told. They were silent 
as I passed down the long road to the Chief’s 
quarters, but many curious eyes followed 
my progress. 

I found M’tonga seated outside his hut, 
and as I turned in through his gateway he 
sprang to his feet. 

““ How is the great Inkosi?”’ he burst 
out. 

‘* Still living, M’tonga,”’ I said, ‘‘ but it 
rests now with you whether he shall live for 
many years or die within a few days.” 


“Speak, Baas,” he said. “ I would 
hear your words.” 
“Then listen, Chief. At dawn_ to- 


morrow the great nkosi must go from here 
to his own people. He must be carried— 


and carried swiftly—night and day until he, 


teaches the village of his own people. This 
will require every man you have, for the road 
is soft and the distance great. Will you do 
this for the great Inkosi, who has made you 
and vour people what you are ?”’ 

For a moment the face of the Chief fell. 
I had asked a lot, I knew, for the entire 
population of the village was already pre- 
paring to hoe the land in readiness for the 
planting of the year’s food. To leave it now 
would spell. certain famine in the later 
months ; and yet only by taking all the men, 
and most of the women, could X stand 
a chance of arriving in time. 

“Well?” I asked, as_the Chief re- 
mained silent. ‘‘ What has M’tonga to say 
to his ‘white brother,’ the Jukosi ?”’ 

“This is a heavy matter, Baas, that 
I cannot decide without my headmen. Let 
the Baas return to the Jnkosi, and before 
sundown to-night I will come to the house 
and give you my answer. I can do no 
more.” 

“Very well,” T said, rising to my feet. 
And, after promising him great reward and 
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honour if he acceded to my request, I turned 
and left him. I had done all I could. The 
Test lay with M’tonga and his sense of 
gratitude. 

It says a lot for X——’s prestige when 
I tell you that, just before sundown, M’tonga 
and three of his headmen came slowly up 
the veranda steps. Their faces were very 
serious, and I feared that the Chief had not 
been able to persuade his lieutenants. 

“Well 2?” I asked, slowly. 

“The Inkosi is our father,” said the 
Chief, simply. ‘‘ We will carry him to his 
own people.” 

“Splendid!"* I cried, shaking the 
Chief by the hand. ‘‘ Splendid!” The 
headmen took snuff, noisily. ‘And your 
people are willing ?”’ 

“I have spoken, Baas. 
start?" 

“* At dawn to-morrow,” I said promptly. 
“‘Let the people be here by then.” And 
having thanked them all, I gave them some 


When do we 


salt and went off to tell X the joyful 
news. 

Here, however, I found myself up 
against a brick wall, for X- flatly refused 
to move an inch until Z had been 


rounded up and the menace he presented 
removed. AS a matter of fact the mad- 
man had passed into the background, as 
far as I was concerned, during the last day 
or two. All my energies had been concen- 
trated on the question of getting X to 
the nearest doctor. It came as a shock to 
me to realize that Z—— was still at large. 

“You've got to catch him,’”’ repeated 

X. , feebly. “I won't leave M’toba 
until he is safe.’ And, glancing at his 
white face, I knew he meant it. Nothing 
short of physical force would move him, 
and with a helpless feeling in my mind 
I walked across to the window. 
What on earth could I do? I hadn’t 
remotest idea where the wretched 
was, or where to look for him. It 
was completely hopeless. 

“How can I catch him!” T asked, 
savagely. ‘‘ He’s got all the bush to hide 
in—if he’s still alive.” 

“‘I won't go and leave him at large in 
M’toba,”’ persisted X “ After all, I’m 
the Administrator, and it’s my duty 

‘“Oh, confound your duty!’ I cried, 
beside myself with anxiety for his safety. 
“Your duty is to get to the nearest doctor 
as quickly as you can.” And I swung out 
of the room in a white-hot rage. 

Outside, the rain was falling with 
deadly monotony. Great, black masses of 
cloud obscured the tops of the hills and 
swept rapidly over the valley. Everywhere 
I heard the steady drip-drip-drip of mois- 
ture ; even the air itself was wet, and stank 
of putrefaction. Surely, I thought, no 
white man could live in this weather naked 
and homeless—foodless, too, except for 


the 
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what he could pick up in the bush. And as 
I thought a sudden idea struck me. 

Calling up my police attendant, who 
had come with me from the Cape, I gave 
him certain instructions, and very. shortly 
afterwards returned to X . either of 


us said anything about our recent argu- 
ment; he undoubtedly believed that I had 
nen his point and was in agreement with 
him. 

Late that night a tap came at the grass 
door of the room where I was sitting with 

“Come in!” I called, and into the 
room stepped my police attendant, his 
black face shining with rain and his eyes 
looking solemnly towards me. 

“Well?” I snapped. 

““We have found the other Baas dead 
in the bush. A lion got him,’’ he said. 

Isaw X. turn his head. 
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“‘ Where ? ” he asked, curtly. 

“‘ A day’s journey to the north, Inkosi,” 
said the policeman. ‘‘ There was very little 
of him left, so we buried him there.” 

For a moment longer X- continued 


to stare into the boy’s face as though hardly 


“It brought a lump into 

my throat to see that proud 

Zulu stalking silently behind 
the machila.” 


able to believe his own ears. Then he 
sighed, softly, and sank back on to the 
pillow. 

“Thank God!” he whispered. ‘' Now 
for the trip south, as fast as you can carry 
me. J amready.” 

My trick had worked, and dismissing 
the boy, I set about making what prepara- 
tions I could for the Administrator’s com- 
fort on the long journey southwards. He 
was to travel in Z ‘s machila: I had 
already had a rough contrivance built that 
would serve to carry me if I crocked up 
on the way. By dawn we were ready. 
T got X comfortably settled into his 


ee 


—~ 


machila, and padded his leg with pillows 
and blankets, but what the effort cost him 
and what he suffered, I could read only too 
plainly in his weary eyes. 

I gave the word to march just as the 
first grey signs of day were coming over the 
hilltops, and a more dismal cavalcade than 
that which moved off from the compound 
of the Administrator’s house would be 
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difficult to imagine. X was_ looking 
pathetically toward the house he had built 
and the village he had planned ; while every 
one of the boys realized that famine and 
misery were coming to him later in the year 
by reason of this hasty trek. 

As the last native strode away I turned 
to say good-bye to the Chief. He was stand- 
ing some little distance off, engaged in 
earnest conversation with a couple of village 
grey-beards. 

“Chief!” I called, for I was anxious 
to be gone. And as he turned toward me 
I saw him take his big assegai from the 
hands of one of his sons, who was standing 
behind him. The next moment he was 
saying good-bye to his family. 

“Chief,”’ I said, as he came up to 
me. ‘‘ Where are you going?’ 

“‘ Going, Baas ?”’ he asked, wonderingly, 
his fine eyes opened to their fullest extent. 
“Going ? Where should I be going but to 
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escort my ‘white brother’ to his own 
people ?’ 

““But—but who is to keep watch 
here ?”’ I asked, waving a hand toward 
the village. 

M’tonga gave a snort. ‘Am J then a 

dog to stay. barking round an empty village 
while my brother travels to his own people ? 
Iam achief, Baas /’’ And without another 
word he passed me in the trail and went 
forward to the Administrator’s machila. 
A few minutes later I had caught up 
with him, and I tell you it brought a lump 
into my throat to 
see that proud 
Zulu stalking 
silently behind the 
machila. It was 
his idea of what 
was due from him, 
and the prospect 
of a twelve-hun- 
dred-mile rush 
through a sodden 
and hostile coun- 
try could not deter 
him from what he 
considered his 
duty to his ‘‘ white 
brother.” 

The machila 
in which X—— 
was travelling was 
a rather luxurious 
affair. It had a 
covered top, which 
made it possible 
for him to sleep in 
it at night with- 
out the necessity 
of putting a tent 
over him. This 
was fortunate, be- 
cause it allowed 
him to stay in the 
machila from the moment we left M’toba 
until the day we arrived at our destination. 
At night, we used to prop the machila pole 
in the clefts of two forked sticks driven into 
the ground; and underneath this was the 
chosen sleeping-place of M’tonga, the Chief. 
In this way, he was always at X ’s right 
hand, both by day and by night. 

On the fourth day out it became neces- 
sary to get some fresh meat, so, calling a 
temporary halt, I took a couple of boys with 
me and went off to see what I could find. 
It is heartbreaking work hunting in the 
rainy season, for the plentiful water and new 
grass have the effect of distributing the game 


all over the countryside, but in the end I 
managed to drop a couple of fat wildebeeste 
before the fading light warned me | had 
better be getting back to camp. 


Leaving the boys to skin the animals, I 
took my bearings and set off. From the 
utter silence I guessed that I must be some 
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considerable way out, and the rapidly-falling 
darkness did not help to make the passage 
through the thick undergrowth any the 
easier. Suddenly, away on my left, there 
rose a loud cry. It was instantly followed 
by a terrific din which gradually swelled to a 
hoarse crescendo of angry shouts. 

Fearing that something was radically 
wrong I leapt forward and raced headlong 
toward the camp. As I got nearer the 
hullabaloo increased in violence until, when 
I sprang into the little clearing where I had 
left X- , it sounded as though all Hades 
had been let loose. 

One glance confirmed my fears. The 
place was packed with shrieking natives, and 
from the centre of the clearing a hundred 
brazen throats were yelling: ‘‘ Kill him! 
Kill him!” 

That was enough for me. With a loud 
cry I sprang in among them and by dint of 
crashing my rifle-butt into their ribs forced 
my way through to X ’s side, but before 
I could reach him a shot rang out. Instantly 
all was silent. Then the din broke out louder 
than ever, but the centre of it moved, and 
in a little opening among the howling savages 


I saw X leaning on the side of his 
machila. 

“It’s Z !”’ he gasped, as I came up 
to him. ‘ He leapt at me out of the bush, 


but M’tonga closed with him. I think he’s 
shot him. Go and see.” 2 

Forcing a way into the crush I came 
upon the Chief lying in the arms of one of his 
men. He was bleeding profusely from a 
great wound in the chest, and I saw at a 
glance that, so far as he was concerned, the 
end had come. He smiled wanly as his eyes 
met mine. 

“He would have killed the IJnkosi,” 
he whispered,‘ but I stopped him.”” And a 
look of satisfaction shone through the agony 
on his face. 

“You did well, O Chief!” I cried. 
“You are a man after the Inkosi’s own 
heart.” I knelt down and took his hand in 
mine. 

A moment later I saw a lane open be- 
tween the cursing natives and the next 
instant all that was left of poor, mad Z. 
was laid at the Chief’s feet. Thereafter 
things looked mighty ugly. I could see that 
for two pins the boys would have speared 
me, so infuriated were they by the attack on 
their Chief. I rose to my feet, half-expecting 
an attack, and I think M’tonga realized that 
something of the sort was in their minds, 
for suddenly he raised himself upright, but 
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before he could say a word there came a 
Savage voice in English 
“ Get me out of this infernal machila !”” 
Turning, I saw X hanging half in 
and half out of the canvas. 

M'tonga sensed what he was about, for 
the next moment he asked to be carried to 
the /nkost and, as he lay on the ground beside 
the Administrator, they solemnly shook 
hands. From X the Chief turned to his 
own people :— 

“You will carry forward my ‘ white 
brother’ until you bring him to his own 
village,” he said, loudly. ‘‘ You will carry 
him swiftly, travelling night and day as I 
have promised, even though every one of 
you die on the way. I have spoken.” 

Slowly, one by one, the natives sat down 
on the ground; and there they remained, 
silent and watchful, until the end came, 
which was not until nearly seven o'clock that 
night. They buried him almost immediately 
afterwards. 

And so passed the Chief M’tonga ; and 
you will go much farther and fare a great deal 
worse before you find a finer man. I learnt 
afterwards that X—— and he had gone 
through the native ceremony of blood- 
mingling, as the result of XA——— having 
saved the Chief from a charging elephant in 
the early days, and this, of course, explained 
to a great extent M’tonga’s wonderful 
devotion to him. 

Nineteen days afterwards we arrived at 
our destination. Poor X- was practically 
at his last gasp. He had been unconscious 
over the greater part of the way since the 
affair with Z , but such was his stamina 
that he not only arrived alive, but survived 
the amputation which, owing to the presence 
of gangrene, proved necessary. 

You would think that a man who had 
endured all that ; who knew the horrors of 
the Central African bush as he did, and the 
appalling conditions of life in M’toba, would 
have been only too glad to get back to 
England. But no! that wasn’t Dick X . 
What must he do but go back to M’toba as 
soon as ever he was fitted out with an arti- 
ficial leg! Back to that Hades, mark you ! 

He conceived it to be his duty, he said, 
because he would never have left M’toba if 
he had known that Z. was still alive. 
And he never did, and never will, forgive me 
the little deception I practised for his own 
good. Personally, I made my report and 
returned to the Cape Mounted Police, glad 
to be back in a country where a man can 
breathe freely and keep in his right mind 
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OUR EXPERIMENT IN 


What with the high cost of living and the 
crushing weight of taxation, most middle- 
class folks in England find it very difficult 
to make ends meet. Faced with this 
problem, Mrs. Sprange and her husband 
decided to make a fresh start while they 
still possessed health and strength, and 
accordingly set out to try their hands at 
orange-growing in South Africa. In these 
interesting articles—specially written for 
THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE—Mrs. 
Sprange describes their experiences to 
date. “For the benefit of others who 
may be situated as we were,” she writes, 
“IT am going to narrate everything just as it 
happened, my one desire being to present a 
truthful picture of what lies before the new 
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HERE must be many middle-class 
folks in Great Britain who are 
regarding the future with a good 
deal of apprehension and very 

little hope. Before the War most of us 
could live comfortably and still save some- 
thing for a rainy day, but at the present 
time how many people, when all the bills 
are paid, can do more than just keep on the 
tight side ? 

My husband and I found ourselves in 
this most unsatisfactory position for several 
years, and as a result we gave the future 
much troubled thought. As an accountant 
in a salaried position it was unlikely that 
my husband's prospects would improve 
very much, so that unless we gave up many 
of the comforts and most of the luxuries 
of life, in ten years’ time we looked like 
being financially just where we were at 
present—and we were not growing younger ! 

After much cogitation and discussion 
we decided to emigrate Overseas. Our 
capital was small, which made it difficult 
and hazardous to undertake a big change, 
and so we had to look around very cautiously. 
If one risks nothing one gains very little, 
however, and finally we made up our minds 
to try our luck at growing oranges in 
South Africa. 

In this and the following articles, for 
the benefit of Wipr Wortp readers who 
may be situated as we were, I am going to 
tell the story of our experiences. Every- 
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thing will be described just as it happened, 
my one desire being to present a truthful 
picture of what lies before the new settler. 

After careful investigation of various 
advertised orange groves, we finally bought 
a five-acre plot in a district not very far 
from Rhodesia. This, according to the 
agreement, was to be looked after for us by 
the vendor company until the trees were 
bearing and became income-producing. 

Our idea was that when we had built 
our homestead—on about ten acres of land 
Near our orange grove—we could practically 
live off this ten acres, growing our own 
vegetables, rearing chickens, and planting 
whatever we found suitable and_ profit- 
earning, leaving the orange grove to produce 
capital intended for holidays, pleasure, and 
a nest-egg for our old age. 

A big risk ? Yes, but we were convinced 
we had to do something while we still had 
health and strength, and this seemed to 
be the most likely proposition we had 
investigated. 

Well, we sold our home and most of 
our furniture, though some of our house- 
hold goods were put aside to go with us to 
our new home. ‘Then we said the good- 
byes most of us have to say at some time 
or other, and dread saying, and in due 
course sailed from London. 

We arrived in Africa after a very 
pleasant journey—just the usual happy, 
care-free time one gencrally has at sea 
and started on the last stage of our journey 
by train. We had an afternoon and night 
in the train, with no restaurant car, and 
after midday we passed nowhcre where we 
could get food, so we took with us a parcel 
of sandwiches and other odds and ends. 

The journey through the night was 
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The luggage arriving in an ox-wagon. 


most amusing. We slept very little, though 
we had a fairly comfortable compartment all 
to ourselves, but were too busy looking out 
of the window to think of slumber. 

We passed through a very lonely tract 
of country, stopping many times at little 
wayside places which would certainly not 
have been dignified by the name of 
‘station’ at home. Sometimes there was 
just one house, perhaps—a lonely-looking 
farmstead by the side of the line, with a 
few natives walking about—but always, 
wherever we halted, there would be a huge 
wood fire burning, which we learnt was the 
signal for the train to pull up. 

The few white men we saw in the dim 
light seemed to know everyone in sight, 
and the natives who jumped on and off 
the train at each stop were apparently very 
happy, nearly always singing and laughing. 

e were due at our destination early 
in the morning, and soon after sunrise had 
our first view of what we knew must be 
our future home, for we glimpsed the orange 
groves from our carriage window. It was 
a wonderful morning, although only an hour 
after sunrise—bright sunshine, and a cold 
nip in the air. All around were blue and 
grey, hills and kopjes and patches of veld. 

e had eyes for nothing but “ our ” orange 
trees, however, a much larger stretch of 
cultivated ground than we had expected 
to see. 

When our train slowed into the station, 
we were at once greeted by a genial-looking 
stranger—the manager of the estate, who 
had come to mect us. Our heavy luggage 
was left behind to be brought on later by 
ox-wagon, and we were taken by motor-car 
up to the company’s guest-house 

The roads were very rough, but we went 
along gaily, past native huts with banana 
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and paw-paw 
trees growing 
beside them, over 
a river, and then 
on through orange 
groves in different 
stages of growth. 
Our own little plot 
was pointed out to 
us just before we 
reached the guest- 
house, but we only 
had time to notice 
that the trees 
looked healthy 
and well cared for. 

Arriving at 
the house, I had a 

leasant surprise. 
We were, we knew, 
the first settlers on 
the estate, and I 
did not expect to 
find any women 
there, but as the 
car drove up to the house the manager’s wife 
opened the door. The manager, we found, 
had a farm of his own a few miles away, 
where his wife usually resided, but as the 
company had just built a pretty cottage 
for him on the estate, his wife now stayed 
here during the cool season. 

On hearing that we were coming out 
from the Old Country, this kindly couple, 
knowing there was no woman at the guest- 
house, which was looked after by the 
native ‘“ boys,’’ came and stayed there for 
a week in order to give us a good start-off. 
We were greatly cheered to meet such good- 
hearted folk, and it was largely owing to 
the kindness of our new friends that we 
settled down in a strange country so happily. 
They gave us a very warm welcome and 
seemed really pleased to see us. This, at 
the beginning of a new life, means a great 
deal to one. 

After breakfast the manager took us 
over the estate, and we were delighted with 
all we saw. The guest-house, a square, 
thatched building with a mosquito-proof 
veranda or stoep all round, was built of mud 
plastered over a wood construction and lime- 
washed. It was the usual type of bungalow 
one sees in this part of the country. 

From the door one entered a large com- 
bined dining-and-sitting-room. Two bed- 
rooms led oft this, and at the back were two 
more bedrooms, another wide veranda, and 
then the bathroom, kitchen, and pantry. 
The native “ boys’”’ sleeping quarters were 
quite separate from the house and were built 
some distance away at the back. 

The house was situated on the top of a 
high hill; the view was very wonderful. 
The whole of the orange country was pre- 
sented in one vast panorama, surrounded 
by the fascinating hills and kopjes. These 
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hills, by the way, have a weird 
and curious charm; one quickly 
grows to love them. They are 
always beautiful, always won- 
derful, but never the same; they 
seem to hold in them something 
of the mystery and lure of 
Africa, that “ something ” that 
will call a man—or a woman— 
back again and again. It soon 
caught me; I found myself 
sitting and watching the kopjes 
for hours on end. 

Coming down the hill on 
the morning of our arrival, we 
passed through many stages of 
orange growth. Some of the 
land was just being prepared for 
planting, other areas bore young 
trees, and there were several 
plots containing trees that had 
been planted three years before. 
We inspected the fine scheme of 
irrigation and went into the 
local ‘‘ Kaffir store,’’ which also 
supplied the wants of the white 
si and ourselves. 

The white man in charge 
invited us inside and gave us u 
cup of tea. His stock was a 
very comprehensive one ; there 
seemed to be something of every- 
thing. That morning the place 


Young orange trees about two and a half years old. 


Kaffir girls on their way home from the store. 


was full of native women buying 
goods, mostly material for gar- 
ments. Others were bringing 
their mealies to the storekeeper 
and exchanging them for various 
articles. 

The women were of all ages, 
very picturesquely garbed, and 
chattered and laughed all the 
while. Their babies they carried 
slung on their backs, and I 
noticed that several had a live 
fowl fastened in some way to 
their bare backs, which seemed 
to me a very uncomfortable 
arrangement. We also inspected 
the manager’s little cottage, the 
two well-built staff-houses, much 
like the guest-house, the vege- 
table plot, and the stables. fe 
returned home very tired but 
well pleased with all we had 
Seen. ‘i 

As we had purchased our 


land in London, without ever 
setting eyes on it, it was very 
cheering to find everything 
exactly as we had been told it 
would be. Indeed, after our in- 


spection we thought even better 
of the scheme than when we 
left home. 

After a week or two spent 
in viewing the estate and 
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and at this season eggs 
were not very plentiful. 
A Kaffir woman brought 
them on her head each 
week. Milk and vege- 
tables we obtained on 
the estate, and the store 
supplied most of the 
groceries necessary to 
carry on with. 

I have, however, had 
unexpected visitors turn 
up on the very day that 
the butcher forgot to 
send the meat! More- 
over, we had no potatoes 
and very little butter, but 
as the new arrivals were 
staying for some days, 
“ Joseph” cheerfully 
tramped the fourteen 
miles to the butcher and 
fourteen miles back 


The domestic staff of the guest-house. 


surrounding country, we decided that as 
the rainy season was due yery shortly we 
would not build our house until the rains 
were over. This meant that we must live 
somewhere during the interval and whilst 
our house was being built. Finally we 
arranged with the company to remain at the 
guest-house. 

Forthwith, for me, there began the 
problem of housekeeping. My household 
staff consisted of three boys. ‘‘ Charlie,” the 
cook, who spoke some English, was a really 
good boy, but not much of a cook. I soon 
ound I had to prepare and make everything, 
leaving him to do the actual cooking. 
“ Rufus,’”’ the “ housemaid,’’ was a_ big 
fellow, and rather sullen-looking. He was 
very slow, but if one was not in a hurry and 
left him alone he managed to get his work 
done—and it was well done. 

“* Joseph,” the “ outside’ boy, had a 
variety of duties ; in addition to his cleaning 
work he did the milking, and found and 
chopped the firewood used for cooking. He 
was a real raw Kaffir, a mixture of child and 
animal, very naughty sometimes, and very 
amusing always. His face was perpetually 
one broad grin from ear to ear ;_ he was quite 
irresponsible—and quite unreliable. One 
morning I delighted him hugely by giving 
him a long wooden knitting-needle, where- 
upon he took out a large feather, worn as an 
ornament in a hole in his ear, and put the 
needle there instead. 

Housekeeping, I speedily discovered, is 
somewhat of a business when one’s butcher 
is fourteen miles away. Our meat arrived 
by train twice a week, and on arrival was 
not always fresh enough to use. Butter and 
eggs, too, came from a place six miles distant, 


again, arriving safely 
with the meat. 

In the meantime the 
cook had killed two of 
our fowls, so we had quite a good dinner 
after all. I had just purchased about 
twenty Kaffir fowls at a shilling each from 
native women, and these, we found, made 
a very useful addition to our larder; they 
are small, but quite good otherwise. 

It was all an entirely new experience to 
me, and I found it a big change from London. 
Personally I rather like the Kaffirs. Some- 
times, of course, they make one furiously 
angry, and as servants they are not easy to 
train or teach. Many of the ‘‘ boys,” how- 
ever, once they have been taught their 
duties, with much labour and patience—a 
tremendous lot of patience—will, if not 
hurried or flustered, really do their best to 
carry out one’s wishes. 

One thing a native cannot do, and that 
is to hurry, and if one alters one’s routine in 
any way it puts them out badly. Still, when 
one thinks that most of their previous life 
has been passed in a straw hut, that their 
food was always mealie porridge, and again 
mealie porridge, which the whole family eat 
out of one bowl, squatting round on the floor, 
and that their bed is just a blanket thrown 
down on the earth, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that they find our complicated mode 
of living somewhat puzzling. 

Indeed, I often wonder they do as well 
as they do, especially with housewives like 
myself, who know only a few Kaffir words 
and have to endeavour to make themselves 
understood by signs and gestures. I find, 
too, that the best type of native appreciates 
kindness and consideration, and in return 
will serve one with loyalty and honesty. 
They may rob other folks, but not their own 
“ Baas" or “ Missis.” 

Another good point is that they are 
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always cheerful. Life holds few problems 
for them and fewer worries; given a kind 
** Missis,’”’ their mealie meal, their blanket, 
and not too much work, one’s house-boys 
are quite content. 

And now, after this digression concern- 
ing servants, let us return to our oranges 
and the business of getting a living. After 
much looking round, we finally selected the 
ten acres of ground whereon we hoped to 
start building our house some months later. 
Meanwhile we decided to plant gum-trees 
and potatoes; and we were also thinking 
of starting a chicken-farm. 

We were anxious to have everything in 
readiness by the time our house was finished, 
but it was necessary to go very carefully, 
and we tried to find out all we could before 
risking money on these ten acres, as we 
did not want to waste our slender capital 
unnecessarily. 

It was, of course, early days for us 
to tell, but we were beginning to be a little 
afraid that the climate might be very 
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trying for the next few years. We were 
on the ‘ low veld,” the orange groves being 
practically in a valley, with hills and kopjes 
on every side. There was much water about, 
for the irrigation canal runs right through 
the property, with sub-canals leading to 
different parts of the estate, so that every 
tree can receive a plentiful supply of water. 
This is excellent for the orange tree, but in 
a hot country not particularly healthy for 
human beings. 

The hot season was just commencing, 
and certainly the last few days had been 
very trying ; although the thermometer did 
not register more than 90° it was a damp 
heat, and did not seem to cool off much at 
night, so that one felt limp and exhausted. 
The few women anywhere round, I found, 
were all leaving the following month, and 
people told me that even if my husband 
managed to stand it it would certainly be 
too much for me. There also seemed to be 
a good deal of fever about. 

All this made one feel uneasy, and we 


Buying fruit from native women outside the kitchen door, 
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“The pony was a great joy to me. 
speedily grew very fond of one another.” 


were decidedly anxious as to what the hot 
weather would prove to be like. The report: 
we received varied a great deal, and we 
decided we must just wait and find out for 
ourselves. 

Life here is very different from that ir. 
the Old Country, especially if one has been 
accustomed to a town. We seemed to be 
at the beginning of things; in a sense, I 
suppose, we were pioneers. I had not seen 
a train since we arrived, and often a week 
or fortnight passed without my setting eyes 
on a white woman. There were no theatres, 
no cinemas, no dances, no shops. There 
was much one could not have and had to do 
without, but nevertheless I decided we were 
going to settle down and be happy. 

The glorious sunshine helped one to feel 
contented, and though we met few peon'> 
and had to make our own pleasures, 


days were nevertheless full of interest. I 
loved the broad spaces, the wonderful sky 
at sunrise and sunset, the curious charm of 
the kopjes, the cool, crisp early mornings, 
and the wonderful African nights. Can you 
picture them—the wide, wide spaces, the 
sleeping hills, a glorious moon and innumer- 
able twinkling stars, with, nearer at hand, 
the lights from native huts and sometimes 
a grass fire ? 

One night we saw a big light in the sky 
and thought it must be the reflection of a 
grass fire, but next morning we heard that 
some lions had attacked six mules and 
several donkeys in a native location a few 
miles away ; the fire was lit by the natives 
to scare them off. 

We had not seen a lion yet and did not 
suppose we should, though we were told 
there were plenty not very far away. I 
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had, however, come across a good many 
snakes. There was one outside our bac 
veranda the other night. During dinner 
we heard a great commotion and on going 
to the kitchen found that ‘‘ Rufus,” the 
“housemaid,” had just killed a big black 
snake, breaking our only broom handle in 
doing it. The reptile was trying to catch a 
frog, the ‘“‘ boys” told us. 

After a time my husband bought me a 
pony, so that I could go for rides round the 
estate. My riding was somewhat of a joke 
to the men working here, most of whom have 
been used to horses all their lives. The first 
time I went out I promptly came off, but 
as I fell on soft ground I did not hurt myself 
much. The pony was a great joy to me. 
We speedily grew very fond of one another, 
and I often spent the afternoon riding 
around. 

The country was gloriously beautiful ; I 
had never seen such wonderful birds, all 
colours and all sizes, and the wild flowers, 
too, were very lovely. Everything seemed to 
grow so quickly and easily; Nature here 
seemed to do everything on a big scale, and 
there were moments when one was absolutely 


exhilarated by it all and felt one could never 
leave it for the bricks and mortar and 
cramped spaces of a town. 

me way and another we were kept very 
busy, and time slipped by quickly and 
happily. I think my hardest task was cut- 
ting my husband's hair, for there was no 
barber available. I very much fear I have 
no gifts in the tonsorial line, and I found 
it most nerve-racking work. My husband 
must have been unhappy, too, for we never 
knew what the finished result would be like. 

Another drawback was what the ‘‘boys” 
called “‘ skellums ’’—the snakes, spiders, and 
other creepy-crawly horrors. My husband 
had a big centipede on his neck one night, 
and I found another sitting on my pillow. 
We killed them both, but not before they 
had made one shiver. 

Mail-day was the day of days. We read 
our letters and papers with the greatest 
delight and interest, for however much one 
may grow to love Africa, the Mother Country 
will always be ‘‘ Home ’”’ to us. 

In my next article I shall deal with the 
building of our new home, and the process 
of settling down to make a living. 


(To be continued.) 


Mrs. Sprange going to the station to fetch the mail from England. 
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NINE 
IVES 


LTHOUGH I am not ordinarily 

a keen admirer of cats I was 

once tempted—and succumbed 

to the desire—to keep a cat for 

company on shipboard. Our vessel 

was bunkering at Barry Dock, and in 

the course of a walk from that place to 

Barry Island I happened to pause on 

the outskirts of a throng gathered in 
the vicinity of a steam roundabout. 

I had been there but a short time 
when a tabby kitten from a nearby 
caravan began to gambol round my 
feet, showing me such attention that, 
after a short weighing of pros and 
cons, I decided to transfer her from a 
wandering life per caravan to an equally 
nomadic life on the high seas. 

Dusk having fallen, it was an easy 
matter to conceal Kitty under my coat 
and revert to press-gang methods of 
making her a member of our crew. 

The only lady on board, and the 
pet of most of us for’ard, life for a 
while must have been delightful for the 
kitten, and I felt quite proud of her 
and pleased with r lf. 

Kitty’s first misfortune happened | 
while we were nosing to the westward, 
bound for Norfolk, Virginia, to load 
coal for Buenos Ayres. The door of 
the room I shared with the bo’sun was 
on the starboard side of a central 
alleyv communicating with both 
fo'c'sles. It was situated close to the 
entrance from the fore well-deck, where 
a raised partition or step, about eighteen 
inches high, intended to stop the ingress 
of water, separated deck from alleyway 

The firemen—gentlemen of colour 
from Barbados and surrounding islands— 
were berthed on the port side, but in order 
to show their equality with the white sailors, 
habitually used the starboard side of the 
deck as a main road to and frcm the stoke- 
hold and galley. 

One of these firemen—a good-natured 
enough fellow of enormous size, with a 
partiality for the left-off boots of Cardiff 
pohcemen—was bringing along a “ kid" 
of pea-soup, as part of the seven-bells 
dinner, for his brethren of the twelve-to- 
four watch. Steadying himself against 
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Cats that go to sea usually need the whole of 

their proverbial “nine lives,” and the Author’s 

little pet was no exception, as this story shows. 

“Everything happened exactly as narrated,” 
says Mr. Murrish. 


“The stoker screamed and fell backwards.” 


one corner of the alleyway to wipe his brow, 
and with eyes intently fixed on the “ kid” of 
soup, he slowly lifted his great foot over the 
step—and placed it squarely down on the 
hapless kitten, which had fallen asleep just 
outside our doorway ! 

As to whether his whole weight came 
on her I don’t know, but a gallon of scalding 
soup certainly did. The big stoker screamed 
and fell backwards, the kitten shrieked and 
flew skyward, and most of the ‘' watch 
below ”’ fell out of their bunks or struck their 
heads against the deck. Next moment 
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everyone wanted to know if the ship had 
struck a mine ! 

For awhile I despaired of the poor 
little cat’s recovery, but in a very short 
time she was as playful and active as ever, 
and we became convinced that she was 
possessed of the proverbial ‘‘ nine lives.” 

There is a wonderfully extensive world 
awaiting exploration by a lively kitten on 
board a ship, and my pet speedily became 
a popular figure fore and aft. he galley 
and its black president were particularly 
favoured with her society, though she 
generally contrived to be at my own domicile 
round about meal-times. 

Missing her one evening at tea-time, 
I made a tour of the ship to locate her, but 
entirely failed to do so. I searched the peak, 
poop, bridge, cross bunker, stoke-hold, and 
engine-room, but could find no sign of her 
presence, nor could anyone furnish informa- 
tion about her. 

Presently the bo’sun happened to 
remark that he had opened the side bunker- 
hatch during the day to see about something 
down on the ’tween-decks. I therefore went 
amidships to open the hatch up again and 


investigate with the aid of a lamp. Kitty 


was not on the main deck, so, procuring 
a ladder, I went down into the pocket under 
the hatchway that had been opened. This 
space was empty, our bunker coals for the 
run being stowed in the main or cross- 
bunkers. 

Ultimately I found the kitten lying at 
the foot of the V formed by the junction of a 
bulkhead over the starboard boiler with the 
ship’s side. She was badly hurt, having 
evidently fallen from the bridge-deck. 


“A picture of abject misery.” 
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Unable to move, and bleeding from a cut 
on her side, she nevertheless mustered the 
ghost of a ‘‘miaow”’ when I appeared. 
I came to the conclusion that she had 
jumped on the hatchway believing the 
hatches to be on, as all the others actually 
were, and had fallen through the opening. 

Kitty lay at the foot of my bunk for 
over a fortnight, a forlorn little invalid, 
before she was able to crawl round again ; 
and during that time we had arrived in 
port, loaded, and were away to sea again. 

Good weather and fresh food soon 
bucked her up, and on regaining the use of 
her limbs she became as lively as ever. 
Her ranging facilities were now consider- 
ably extended, a corner hatch of each hold 
being left off for ventilation purposes. This 
peve her an oppcrtunity to dig coals or 

unt rats to her heart’s content, and she 
was not slow to avail herself of it. 

One day, the “ powers that be ”’ having 
called for white-lead paint, the bo’sun pro- 
ceeded with the mixing of a cut-down 
barrelful and stowed it in the lamp locker, 
placing an old dungaree coat over the top. 

At sundown, when the watch on deck 
came for the navigation lights, Kitty must 
needs slip into the locker to assist. On 
being ‘ shooed ”’ out by one of the men she 
sprang from the bench and landed upon 
the lightly-covered tub of paint, with the 
result that she and the coat were completely 
immersed in the poisonous mixture. She 
was promptly fished out and placed on the 
fore-hatch, and tidings of her latest adventure 
were brought to me. 

When I arrived for’ard such a picture 
of abject misery met my sight that I gave 
her up instantly. She had not, how- 
ever, altogether lost heart herself, for, 
having already licked off the thickest 
paint from her paws, she was now 
vainly trying to wash her face. 

Knowing what a deadly poison 
white lead is to human beings, and 
seeing that the poor cat had already 
absorbed quite a lot of it, I decided the 
most humane thing to do would be to 
end her existence as quickly as possible. 
Accordingly I procured a bag, a broken 
fire-bar to weight it, and a rope-yarn. 
Just as I was going to put the sorry- 
looking little unfortunate into her 

shroud, the Nor- 
wegian sailor who 
had rescued her 
from the paint 
stayed my hand 
and begged for a 
\ postponement of 
execution, urging 
the legendary 
“nine lives” as his 
plea. 
Kitty, as if 
divining my 
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intentions, crawled to the open corner of the 
hatch, jumped down into the hold (which 
was not quite full) and slunk away into the 
darkness. The pair of us went in pursuit, 
crawling on our hands and knees after her, 
and a lively game of ‘‘ blind-man’s-buff ’”’ she 
gave us before we caught her. When we 
got back on deck with our captive her 
condition was indescribable, A thick layer 
of coal-dust on top of the white paint gave 
her an appearance similar to a golliwog. 
My earlier intentions having cooled 
off during the chase, I now resolved to give 
her a chance to justify the ‘‘ nine lives” 
theory. Wearing mitts to protect our hands 
from her claws and teeth, the Norwegian 
and I thoroughly bathed the fiercely-pro- 
testing Kitty in a half-bucket of paraffin, 
followed by a course of warm soapy water 
and a brisk dry-rubbing. It was a difficult 
business, but we eventually managed it. 
I did not entertain much hope of her 
recovery, but to my surprise, by next 
evening she was as impudent as ever ! 
During the rest of the run down to 
the Plate, Kitty had a pleasant time of it, 
but when we entered the estuary the weather 
turned decidedly chilly. ne day an 
apprentice approached me and said : ‘* Guess 
where I saw your cat half an hour ago?” I 


“A furry apparition flew 
swiftly past me.” 
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professed myself unable to solve 
the riddle, whereupon he informed 
me that she had been, and was 
perhaps still, in one of the galley 
ovens! A feeling of impending 
disaster swept over me, and, leaping 
to my feet, I dashed off in search 
of the kitten. 

There was nobody in the galley 
when I got there, but someone had 
evidently been there very recently, 
for there were fresh coals on the 
fire—and_ both oven doors were 
clcsed! Opening the starboard one, 
I saw and scented food cooking, but 
cn opening the second, just to make 
sure—I fully expected that Kitty 
had been discovered and evicted 
when the coal was put on—a furry 
apparition flew swiftly past me and 
went coursing off round the after 
well-deck like a streak of lightning. 

Judging by the state of the fire 
and the temperature of the oven, I 
had undoubtedly arrived just in 
time to save my pet from being 
roasted alive. It was quite a while 
before I succeeded in capturing the 
overheated little lump of trouble. 
When I got her I dusted her body 
with flour and, wrapping her in one 
of my flannel under-garments, put 
her in her box to sleep off her 
latest escapade. 

While we remained at anchor 
in the roads my lady did not venture 
aft of the foremast, but her trials 
were by no means over yet. Orders to go 
alongside came on a Saturday at dinner-time, 
and immediately the usual bustle com- 
menced. After ordering steam in the engine- 
room and turning on the valve at the fiddley, 
“Chips” went on the fo’c’sle-head to oil the 
windlass and give it a run preparatory to 
heaving-up the anchor. 

The exhaust from the windlass, instead 
of being returned to the engine-room, 
as is the modern practice, was piped to 
the ‘ bluff” of the bow and then carried 
up vertically to a height of six feet, with 
the idea of carrying the steam away clear. 
Actually, however, it was a_ thorough 
nuisance. Given a choleric skipper, an 
excitable pilot, a nervous mate, and the 
exhaust roaring its loudest, we always had 
a spectacle brimful of mirth to beholders. 

What with the mate’s antics while 
trying to understand an order from the 
bridge, and the desperate efforts of skipper 
and pilot to convey their meaning in panto- 
mime, we were sure of fun. The noise of 
the exhaust, combined with the clatter of 
the windlass, was absolutely deafening ; 
and if the wind happened to be blowing 
from that side, the whole of the fo’c’sle- 
head speedily became enveloped in a white 
fog. The crowning achievement of the 


exhaust, however, was to scald anyone 
who happened to be near it every time the 
engine was started after stopping long 
enough to allow the steam to condense in 
the pipes. 

itty, sensing that something was 
about to take place on the fo’c’sle-head, 
took a seat on the wing-bollard, just 
under the exhaust, and intently followed 
“‘Chippy’s”’ lubricating operations. At 
that moment the donkeyman must have 
awakened to life, for with cracklings and 
hissings the steam came rushing through 
the pipes. The windlass-valve was open, 
and it soon filled the steam-chest and 
cylinders which, being cold, turned the 
vapour to water before it had reached the 
exhaust-pipe. 

The result was that a cascade of hot 
water shot high in the air and descended 
full upon the ill-fated Kitty, who fled with 
a piercing howl. She remained in my room 
for the rest of the day, and immediately 
on venturing out again nearly broke her 
neck by falling thirty feet down into an 
open hold. 

I quickly recovered her from where 
she lay stupefied, and on examination could 
not discover any broken bones. The shock 
she sustained, however, was enough to keep 
her quiet until we left the River Plate, for 
she never set foot on Argentine soil, although 
we loaded at three different ports up-river. 

On the voyage back to the United 
Kingdom her conduct was irreproachable 
and her life uneventful, with the exception 
that she was nearly kidnapped by the crew 
of Portuguese half-castes on the water- 
tender while we were bunkering at St. 
Vincent. One of our apprentices witnessed 
her capture and concealment, and, manfully 
boarding the enemy, brought Kitty back in 
triumph amid the plaudits of his messmates. 

The sun-dried rascal of a skipper had 
the audacity to try and barter for her, 
offering a few shells and six oranges, 
“‘changee for changee”’ for the cat, with 
a tin of jam and a loaf of bread thrown in 
on my part to show there was no ill-fecling. 
Not being in any mood for generosity, [ 
effectually quenched his suggestions by 
directing the business end of his own hose- 
pipe (then in process of replenishing our 
fresh-water supply) against him for a few 
seconds. 

On our next trip, a short Mediterranean 
one, Kitty got her first experience of real 
bad weather while outward bound through 
the Bay. One morning she ventured a 
stroll aft. There was a big sea running, 
but the wind had veered sufficiently to 
allow the ship to be kept on her course, 
and the decks remained fairly dry. Observing 
the carpenter, who was watching his chances 
to oil the fittings of the steering-gear down 
on the after well-deck, Kitty must needs 
go up to him and rub against his legs. 
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Just at that moment the Portu- 
guese at the wheel allowed the ship to 
broach-to about three points without 
attempting to check her. Seeing a wall 
of green water rise over the bulwarks, the 
carpenter made a spring for the No. 3 
hatchway and escaped by the skin of his 
teeth, but the unfortunate cat, not divining 
what was about to take place, was com- 
pletely buried by the watery avalanche 
that descended with a crash on the deck. 

The old tub wallowed and _ rolled 
tremendously, giving the water confined 
in the well a corresponding see-saw motion 
—and in the midst of the maelstrom, thrown 
about like a cork, was poor Kitty. One 
minute she would be on the surface, swim- 
ming for dear life; the next instant she 
was submerged and carried by the mad 
swirl across to the opposite part of 
the deck. 

Fore and aft, to and fro, colliding with 
hatchway-coamings, winches, steam-pipes, 
ventilators, and main-mast, she went, 
until at last, clinging to the lamp-stays, I 
managed to grasp her. Ever after, while 
patrolling the decks, Kitty was on the alert, 
and would spring for safety at the first 
sign of a spray. 

The most alarming of all the adventures 
in which my little bundle of mischief became 
embroiled occurred while the ship was lying 
at the buoys in the Roath Dock, Cardiff. 
The ship lay sandwiched between a Greek 
and a Spaniard, and her ladyship considered 
she had three happy hunting-grounds at 
her absolute disposal. 

It so chanced, however, that the master 
of the Greek ship was somewhat of a dog- 
fancier, and his particular pet was a most 
repulsive and evil-looking bulldog, which 
took a wicked delight in chasing everyone 
who had occasion to cross the steamer’s 
deck in order to get to the ferry-boat ; for 
this reason he was kept tied up during 
working hours. 

It was getting dusk one summer’s 
evening when the cat, having tired of my 
company, took it into her head to recon- 
noitre ‘‘ Johnny the Greek.” The bulldog 
must have been forward, looking for some- 
thing to worry, and Kitty quite enjoyed 
the scraps of meat lving on his plate near 
the galley door amidships. 

Suddenly the dog arrived on the scene, 
and with the lust to kill shining from his 
eyes, bounded forward to exterminate his 
hereditary enemy. Like a rocket, Kitty 
leapt clear of the murderous fangs, but 
alas! her escape precipitated her into 
another peril, for she missed our rail and 
fell into the V-shaped canyon formed by 
the steel sides of the two ships. This class 
of craft generally have their greatest 
amount of beam somewhere about the 
ballast load-line, their topsides being con- 
siderably ‘‘tumbled in,” and_ therefore 
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poor Pussy only fell down to where the two 
shells met. 

The ensuing five minutes were brimful 
of suspense. Knowing that the slightest 
movement of the vessels would cause the 
little animal to be nipped, and that if they 
drifted far enough apart she must inevitably 
drop into the water, only to be crushed to 
death when they came together again, I 
had to act promptly. 

Cutting away a clothes-line suspended 
in the galley, I fastened one end to the 
water-bucket, but found the pail was too 
bulky to go down far enough; a small 
basket was useless for a similar reason. 

I could hear the cat’s cries plainly 
enough, but the darkness prevented me from 
locating her exactly, and I almost gave her 
up. As a last resort, I fastened a 
potato bag, which was doing service 
as a doormat, to the line, and also 
tied on the gangway hurricane lamp. 
Much frantic angling, however, drew 
a blank until the ships eased apart, 
whereupon I heard poor Kitty splash 
into the water. 

Catching sight of her by the 
aid of the lamp, I quickly dangled 
the ‘“‘bait’’ within her reach—and 
immediately got a ‘ bite.”” Enough 
vitality still remained in her body to 
enable her to hang on by teeth and 
claws while I drew her up, and great 
was my relief when I landed her on 
deck. I was none too soon, for a 
moment afterwards I heard the 
grind as the two ships came together 
again. 

Looking half drowned, and 
apparently in extremis, Kitty was 
laid on a soft bed in the galley, and 
I wondered if this was going to 
prove her last adventure. However, 
she pulled round by morning, and 
a series of long naps eventually 
restored her to normal. 

The best of friends must part, 
and Kitty and I were destined to 
separate in a most unlikely place 
and in a rather curious fashion. 
Ships discharging coal at Port Said 
are moored in tiers, stern-on to the 
bank, with a space of about half a 
length between them, We lay be- 
tween an Australian motor-vessel 
and a Swedish steamer, but little 
did I think that covetous eyes 
had been cast on my pet un 
to use an Irishism, ‘I found her 
missing.” 

Diligent inquiry fore and aft 
revealed nothing, and two days had 
elapsed before | heard rumours of 
her having been sighted aboard the 
Australian. I hailed a_ friendly- 


invited me to come over and investigate for 
myself. 

A shirt-clad, be-fezzed villain of mongrel 
nationality contracted to convey me in his 
boat to and from the Australian in con- 
sideration of the sum of one shilling. My 
search proved fruitless, as the facetious 
remarks and _ ill-concealed smiles of the 
members of the crew I encountered led me to 
suspect would be the case, although I became 
convinced that Kitty was hidden somewhere 
on board. I therefore retreated, as gracefully 
as my temper would allow. 

The following afternoon—our sailing day 
—the apprentice who had championed her 
cause on a former occasion drew my attention 
to Kitty, who could be plainly seen gambol- 
ling on the boat-deck of the Australian. 


— 


looking fellow on board her, who 
denied that the cat was there, but 


“Enough vitality still remained in her body to 
enable her to hang on by teeth and claws.” 


Putting our heads together, the apprentice 
and I hatched a counter-kidnapping plot. 
Getting an empty condensed-milk box, I 
caulked the seams with oakum. The appren- 
tice then undressed himself and swam across, 
taking the box with him. 

hen he was near the Australian ship’s 
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across the previous night, and with whom I 
had subsequently had a squabble over the 
fare. To the rage of the spectators in both 
ships, this scoundrel deliberately upset the 
box with his oar, and would undoubtedly 
have killed the cat as she struggled in the 
water but for the heavy fusillade of coal all 


“The swimmer became unnerved.” 


ladder, I gave him the “‘ All clear!” signal, 
and he swiftly climbed aboard. Following 
my signals, he located Kitty and captured 
her in a brace of shakes, and before any of 
the crew were aware of his intentions he was 
in the water again, ferrying the cat across 
inside the box. F 

All would have gone well with our 
designs had not our second engineer, an 
inveterate practical joker, happened to come 
on deck from below at that very moment, 
and noted an opportunity for one of his 
pranks. All swimmers, of course, have a 
lurking fear of sharks, and my friend the 
apprentice had recently been informed that 
Port Said was full of the brutes. When the 
second engineer started yelling: ‘‘ Shark! 
shark!’’ therefore, and going through 
various bodily contortions intended to 
express fear, the swimmer became unnerved 
and dashed toward the ship for dear life, 
abandoning poor Kitty about half-way 
across. 

To make matters worse, who should 
come on the scene in his boat at that moment 
but the detestable Arab who had ferried me 


hands instantly rained upon him, causing 
him to beat a speedy retreat. 

Kitty swam strongly, but in circles, 
and while our ship’s company called her, 
using all sorts of endearing names and 
blandishments, the cook of the other ship 
also endeavoured to cast his evil spell upon 
her. I had entered the water myself directly 
the Arab retreated, but now, before I was 
halfway across, I had the mortification of 
seeing my old shipmate swim to the 
Australian’s gangway, where the cook 
triumphantly seized her and bore her off. 

urther negotiations were stopped by 
the arrival of our pilot, and I was therefore 
forced to bid a regretful farewell to my pet 
of eleven months’ wanderings. Eight times 
at least I had witnessed her escape from 
imminent death, and she took with her my 
sincere wishes for a tranquil life after leaving 
my apparently unlucky guardianship. 
hope that her last remaining “ life ’’ proved 
a long one, and that on the ship’s arrival 
““down under "’ she made her home ashore, 
and eventually became the proud mother of 
a family of sturdy Colonial kittens. 
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Doctors see life in many aspects, but the overseas practitioner views it in the rough, so to 
speak. Here is a very amusing narrative showing how the members of a ne’er-do-well 


family came to do some real hard work—probably for the first time in their lives. 
doctor concerned was a near relative of mine,” 


“The 
writes Mr. Busby, “but for obvious reasons 


l have altered all names of persons and places. The narrative, however, is absolutely true.” 


ITH an asthmatic snort the train 
began to move and old Doctor 
Pugh leaned a little farther out 


of the carriage window, smiling 
broadly at his young partner. 

“Well, Roger,” he said, ‘I think you'll 
be all right. I’ve left on my desk the list of 
patients who ought to be seen some time 
to-day. Good-bye, lad, and good luck! We 
shall meet again in the winter.” 

Young Doctor Ash shook his departing 
senior’s hand warmly, dropped off the 
running-board of the carriage, and waited 
for a few moments on the platform, watching 
the train fade away into the distance. 

Then, walking out to his car, he started 
up the engine, gave a preliminary “ honk,” 
and drove out of the railway yard on his 
way back through the sleepy country town 
to the surgery. 

“‘ Dear old chap !”’ he thought. “ I hope 
he picks up his health again in Sydney ; 
goodness knows he needs a holiday. Hope 
I don’t manage to queer the practice for him 
while he’s away! If I do, it won't be for 
want of good-will towards him.” 

Young and athletic, with all his career 
before him, Roger Ash considered himself 
lucky to have secured a partnership with 
Doctor Pugh. Six months ago he had passed 
his finals, spent the intervening time gaining 
practical experience as a resident medical 
officer in one of the big public hospitals, and 
was now safely “ dug in” at Gidgeri-gidgeri, 
in partnership with old Doctor Pugh. 

Small wonder that that morning the 
world looked good to him as he drove gaily 
down the dusty main street. His mind being 
concentrated on his plans for the future, the 
car was a thing of such secondary importance 
that it seemed hardly worth while to heed it 


at all. The immediate consequence was that 
presently a fine Orpington fowl lay stretched 
in the road, never more to rise. 

Full of contrition Roger stopped the car 
and stepped out to mourn over the body. 

From behind a straggly privet hedge 
which screened the stablevard of the ‘‘ Here 
We Are Hotel ” came the protesting voice of 
the owner. 

“'Ere,” it said. ‘ That’s my ’en!”” 

Roger picked up the tattered bundle of 
feathers and carried it through the open slip- 
rails into the yard. He was about to offer 
a sufficiently adequate apology and compen- 
sation when he was interrupted by a strident 
female voice issuing from a window. The 
tone was pitched to carry some distance, 
though the head was only a few feet away 
from the two men and seemed to hold a 
note of anxiety. 

“Alf! Alf! That’s ‘im! That’s the 
noo doctor. Get ‘im to come in ’ere. Don’t 
tell im nuthin’.” 

The owner of the hen took its lifeless 
corpse from the slayer, and, dusting it with 
a piece of sacking pulled from under a 
protesting collie dog, bent a conciliatory 
grin on him. 

“ Come inside, Doctor,” he said, “‘ we've 
been looking for yous on yer way back from 
th’ station. I’m sorry about that ’en, 
though ; she was areal good layer. But she’s 
only bruised a bit, and will be all right asa 
cooker. Come inside ; the women want yer.” 

Relieved he had got off so lightly, and 
secretly elated at the thought that his pro- 
fessional services were so soon in demand, 
Roger followed the publican into the hotel 
parlour. 

Lying on a leather settee, covered with 
a red flannel tablecloth, lay a middle-aged 


man. His head was bound round with what 
looked like a kitchen towel, his left hand 
rested across his chest in a pulpy red mass. 
There was more than a suggestion of gore 
about his person, and his swollen lips and 
squashed nose called dumbly for aid. One 
highly-coloured eye turned on Roger. 

“ Good gracious, man, what have you 
been doing?” cried Roger. ‘‘ Been fighting ?”” 

The man’s lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. 

“ Yes, ’e has,”’ volunteered the woman. 

Roger grinned ; then, remembering his 
professional dignity, he bent over the man 
and began a gentle examination of his cuts 
and bruises. 

Dr. Ash was interrupted in unwinding 
the kitchen towel from the man’s head by 
the sight of a foot which insinuated itself 
round the bottom of the door and hooked it 
open with a jerk. A great raw-boned lrish- 
woman entered carrying an enamel basin 
and a jug of hot water. 

‘* Ye'll be needin’ these, Doctor,”’ she 
remarked. “ Not that he hasn’t desarved all 
he’s got. Them as goes stickybeakin’. “ad 

The first woman, whom Roger took to 
be the publican’s wife, dug her in the ribs. 

“'Ow’d yer know’e was stickybeakin’?”” 
she demanded, hotly. ‘‘ We don’t know 
nuthin’ abart ’im. ’Ee was left ’ere by some 
rabbiters who ’ad picked ‘im up along th’ 
road. Shut yer silly mouth, Biddy.” 

Something in the woman’s expression 
gave Roger an earnest desire to know more 
about his petient before proceeding with the 
case, and he decided to ask a few questions. 
Care would be needed, he realized, not to 
get himself mixed up in some unpleasant 
court proceedings. But either from fear or 
real ignorance the women refused to be 
drawn ; to all his inquiries they- vouchsafed 
the same reply. 

“We don’t know ’ow he got himself 
into this bit o’ trouble nor where he comes 
from,” they said, in effect. ‘Ask ‘im. 
*E was brought ’ere by a couple of rabbiters, 
and that’s all we know.” 

“Don’t take no notice of Biddy ’ere ; 
she’s a bit of a liar,’’ added the smaller 
woman. 

At this remark the raw-boned giantess 
drew herself up, the light of battle in her 
eye, but she thought better of it and swal- 
lowed her wrath. 

Roger was in a quandary. The man 
was badly knocked about and _ needed 
medical attention, but the women’s manner 
warned him that there was something behind 
their story which he preferred to know before 
proceeding with the case. He did not want 
to face a possible charge of complicity later 
on should the fellow prove to be a criminal. 

The Irishwoman saw his hesitation and 
tried coaxing. 

“Just stick a bit o’ plaster on him, 
Doctor darling,” she urged. ‘‘ Sure a bit 
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o’ plaster’s nothin’ at all, at all. How could 
the like of that hurt ye? See how he’s 
bleedin’. ’Tis crool!” 

» Still doubtful, Roger picked up his bag 
and began his work of mercy. He sent 
the women out of the room for more water, 
and directly they had gone, bent over his 
patient. 

“I must know what has messed you up 
before I can do anything for you,” he said. 
“* You’ll have to tell me. I’m not going to 
lay myself open to anything unpleasant 
afterwards.” 

The swollen lips pulled themselves apart 
with painful difficulty. 

“I wuz watchin’ Bully ’Ogan dig out 
’is cow-yard,”’ explained the patient. 

‘“* And he attacked you ?” 

“°E did that. They ’’—he indicated 
the door through which the two women had 
disappeared—‘‘ don’t want anyone to know 
that they know about the treasure. You 
know; it would start too many people talkin’. 
There ain’t nuthin’ wrong about it; it’s 
all square. I’m Timsy ’Ogan from Bunnebri. 
Now you can go ahead.” 

ust then the two women entered 
the room once more, and with a look of 
resignation the injured man shut his lips. 
The woman glanced at him suspiciously, but 
made no comment 

It was Hogan’s manner, more than his 
words, that convinced Roger it would be 
safe to continue his ministrations. The air 
of mystery which had first hung over the 
incident was dispelled by the man’s evident 
willingness to talk. Evidently it was the 
women who were making all the fuss; 
and women, as Ash knew, were apt to make 
something out of nothing. 

Half an hour later Doctor Ash con- 
tinued his interrupted drive, arrived home, 
garaged the car, and went into the surgery 
at the side of the house. On the veranda 
outside the closed doors he noticed a young 
man sitting on the edge of the boards 
dangling his legs over the side and leaning 
against one of the posts. A cigarette 
dangled from his lower lip, and he was gazing 
vacantly into the distance. 

Roger swung open the French window. 

“Good morning! Do you wish 
see me ?”’ he asked. 

The youth took his hands out of his 
pockets, picked up one leg with both hands, 
and laid it gently along the boards. 

“ Betcher never saw a worse one than 
that !’’ he said. 

Roger gazed with distrust at the filthy 
rag tied round what seemed to be an ordinary 
human foot without its boot. A second 
glance, however, showed him that something 
was undoubtedly wrong with the section 
of limb exposed above the horrible bandage, 
for it was swollen and purple, and had every 
appearance of being in a highly unhealthy 
condition. If the youth was to retain his 


to 
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foot, something would have to be done 
about it at once. 

He waved the negligent one into the 
surgery, and began his examination. While 
he unwound the bandage he asked the 
usual questions. 

“* What is your name ? ”” 

The youth hesitated. 

“* Aw, does it matter ? 
right away.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. 
I must enter your name and the nature 
of your complaint in the books.” 


I can pay you 


“Well,” said the youth defiantly. 
“T don’t care if yer do know. It's Tim 
Hogan.” 


Roger wrote it down without comment, 
but it flashed through his mind that the 
male population of Gidgeri-gidgeri appeared 
to be strangely reluctant to reveal their 
identities. However, so long as they came 
to him for treatment and paid their fees, 
that didn’t matter very much. It might 
be their country way. He had had two 
patients within the hour—pretty good 
going for a young doctor new to the district. 

““Why didn’t you come to me before 
this ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ You would have saved 
yourself a lot of pain and trouble if you 
had done so. How did you cut it?” 

The youth hesitated. For a moment 
he seemed undecided whether to answer or 
not. Then he said slowly, as though weigh- 
ing his words :— 

“IT cut it with a mattock, grubbin’ out 
a stump. I bin too busy to come before, 
Doctor. 'Ad a job o’ work.” 

“Well, you'll be laid up for some time 
now, and if you’re not very careful you'll 
lose your foot. Wait here a moment while 
I get the car, and I'll run you straight up to 
the hospital.” 

“Aw! I say, Doc.! To ‘orspital ? 
Ican’t go there, I tell yer; I gotta get back!” 

“I’m sorry if it isn’t convenient, but 
you can’t work with a foot like that, so 
up to hospital you must go.” 

Roger walked to his desk to write out 
a prescription, and saw a telegram lying 


on his pad. He picked it up, tore open the 
envelope, and perused the message. It 
ran :— 


Grandma Hogan very ill come at once. 
Underneath was a footnote :— 
’Phoned from P.O. Bunnebri. 


From his chair the youth stared at the 
orange back of the telegram as though he 
was trying to read through the paper. 
Finally, unable to contain his curiosity, he 
blurted out— 

“ That from Bunnebri ? ” 

The look that Roger gave him would 
have shrivelled a_ block of granite. With- 
out replying the Doctor stumped out of the 
room in quest of the car. 
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As he went Ash reflected that this 
Hogan business was getting interesting. 
Two injured Hogans within an hour 
seemed to suggest a curious coincidence. 
Or was the entire population of Gidgeri- 
gidgeri and Bunnebri named Hogan? They 
were of Irish descent, so probably they had 
all been celebrating a wake, or some kindred 
amusement. 

He ran the car out of the garage, 
collected the injured youth from the surgery, 
and drove him down to the cottage hospital. 
He longed fervently to be rid of the fellow, 
whose parting words, instead of conveying 
his thanks, were further calculated to 
annoy. 

““ What's the good o’ bringin’ me ’ere ?” 
he grumbled. ‘I don’t wanta go to the 
bloomin’ hospital. I wanta go ’ome! I'll 
miss it all! . They won't think of me ’ere!”’ 

Roger Ash turned his car away from 
the town and set out on his thirty-mile 
drive to Bunnebri. 

Once he was rolling steadily west along 
the stock-route he quickly recovered his 
usual good humour. After all, it was not 
much use getting annoyed over small things 
that were all in a day’s work, and he dis- 
missed the incident from his mind. 

“If I cut across Dempsey’s paddocks,” 
he thought, ‘‘1 shall come out near 
McGinley’s ‘pub,’ and then it will be only 
a matter of a few miles to the Hogan 
selection.” 

Bowling along the metalled stock-route 
the warm, clear inland air was exhilara- 
ting, and Roger whistled blithely as he sped 
between the long lines of speckled green- 


and - silver thistles, topped with their 
amethyst tassels. 
A mile farther on he turned into 


Dempsey’s paddocks, and after picking his 
Way across a grassy stretch, rough with 
fallen trees and broken branches, passed 
the boundary-fence gate and emerged on 
to an unmade road which presently brought 
him to a huddle of tin-roofed weather-board 
buildings. He drew up before the largest 
and most imposing of them, which bore on a 
board the legend— 


Patrick. 


Wait AwHiLe Hote. 
Bar. 


Going inside, Ash sought information 
as to the whereabouts of the Hogan's 
selection. A cart - track was pointed out 
to him which crossed the creek at a 
shallow and disappeared through sume 
slip - rails to the left. The barman grinned 
widely as he gave the directions. 

‘'There’s an ‘Ogan in ‘ere now,” he 
volunteered, jerking his thumb toward the 
bar. 

“Yes, there would be,” said Roger. 
“ Nowadays no place is complete without 
them.” 

“Ow did yer know that ?”’ cried the 


McGinley 


man, astonished. ‘‘And they thought 
they’d kep’ it all so quiet! Just shows.” 
And, still grinning, he turned and went 
back to his duties. 

Roger set off once more, splashed the 
car through the creek, opened the slip-rails, 
and drove into the paddock. A group of 
horses was feeding on the far side of the 
water, their muzzles deep in the knee-high 
seeding grasses. So careful was the Doctor 
to avoid frightening them that he did not 
notice a scrawny youth who was digging 
at the foot of a partially-burnt tree until 
the unkempt figure straightened itself with 
a yell. 

“Ere!” he shouted. ‘ Whatcher 
bringing that thing in ’ere for, frightenin’ 
the ‘orses ? ’Oo are yer, and what do yer 
want?” 

Roger pulled up and surveyed the youth 
for some seconds before answering. He was 
half inclined to get out and vent a little 
of his natural irritation on the lout’s hide, 
but decided that it would be too much 
trouble. 

“I’m Doctor Ash,’’ 
““T received a message this morning that 
Mrs. Hogan was very ill, and would I come 
out and see her. This is Hogan’s selection, 
isn’t it?” 

“ That’s right ; this is ’Ogan’s. 
worse ? ’Ere, I'll come with yer.” 


he said, at last. 


Is she 
And, 


uninvited, the youth proceeded to climb 
into the car. 
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This, however, was too much for Roger. 
“You will not /” he said, and tipped 

the youth off the step. 

As he drove off through the grass in 
the direction of a column of blue smoke 
which, he rightly surmised, marked the 
position of the house, he looked back and 
saw the youth throw his pick against a log, 
jump on to a pony cropping near by, and, 
without troubling to put a bit in its mouth, 
gallop after the car. 

Astonished at his reception, but know- 
ing by repute the vagaries of the Hogan 
family, the young doctor smiled at the 
situation. ‘‘ Grandma” Hogan was a bit 
of a character, well-known throughout the 
district, and Roger was frankly unprepared 
for so demonstrative an exhibition of con- 
cern as that just shown by the young man. 
He knew that the old woman had had 
fifteen children, most of whom were dead, 
but who had left behind them a large in- 
crease on the original numbers. 

This, he decided must be one of the 
grandsons who lived at home. The sur- 
viving sons were bad eggs to a man, and 
were scattered throughout Australia. They 
were to be met with shearing from the 
Leuin to the Line, and it was one of 
““Grandma’s’”’ favourite boasts that the 
name of Hogan could be found on the pay- 
sheet of every shearing-shed in the Common- 
wealth. She omitted to add that it was 
never found twice on the same books, the 


“*You will not!’ he said, and tipped the youth off the step.” 
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owners having invariably been ‘‘ sacked ” 
for drunkenness and general uselessness. 

Among the straggly gum-trees ahead 
Roger could see a slab “ humpy ”’ with a tin 
roof. In some yards to the left a man was 
digging with a spade, throwing up great 
clods of earth at a terrific rate. He neither 
ceased work nor raised his eyes as the 
Doctor’s car drew up at the hut. 

At Roger’s knock the door was opened 
by a fresh-faced woman in a clean blue- 
print dress. With a pleasant smile she 
ushered him into the living-room, and pushed 
open the door leading into an inner chamber. 
On a bush-bed, formed by crossing four 
saplings and nailing sacking across them, 
lay a very old woman, her weathered yellow 
face protruding from the grey blankets. 

n examination showed the doctor that 
the only thing from which she was suffering 
was extreme age. She took no notice of 
Roger whatever, but lay on her 
back, her eyes fixed on a_ knot- 
hole over the door. She did not 
speak, but every few 
moments she frowned 
slightly, as though trying 
to remember something 
which eluded her. 

Roger watched 
her in silence; 
then he turned to 
the younger 
woman, who was 
evidently her re- 
lation and nurse. 
He was about to 
speak when two 
freckled faces ap- 
peared simul- 
taneously at the 
window, and 
stood looking into 
the room with ex- 
pectant grins. One 
he recognized as 
belonging to the 
youth he had 


already encoun- 
tered, the other 
was a younger 


boy. They waited 
in silence. 

““ How long has she been like this?” 
asked Dr. Ash. 

With a glance at the two heads at the 
window the pleasant-faced woman an- 
swered :— 

““She’s bin lyin’ there now for near a 
week, an’ gettin’ no better. Sometimes she 
remembers a bit, but before she can tell us 
it all goes from ’er again.” 

““Has she anything on her mind, 
then ?” 

A movement at the window made 
Roger glance in that direction, but the two 
freckled faces were expressionless. 


“Do you think it could be ’er ’eart, 
like ?’’ hazarded the woman gently. 

“Her heart? No! It is strangely 
sound for so old a woman. Is there any- 
thing on her mind ? If so I ought to know. 
I can do nothing for her until I can get a 


“The decrepit old woman had sat 
up in bed, and with two bony arms 
was supporting her thin frame.” 


clear idea of what is wrong with her. Any- 
thing you tell me, of course, will be held in 
the strictest confidence. That is under- 
stood ; a doctor never tells things which he 
learns in the course of his professional duties. 
Is that what you are afraid of ?” 

Again the woman glanced at the 
window, but evidently she had received 
strict orders to hold her tongue, for she 
hesitated before speaking. 

“You couldn’t give ‘er anything to 
strengthen ’er, like, could yer? ’Elp ’er 
memory a bit ?”’ 


Roger cogitated. Whatever it was that 


was troubling the old woman’s mind, her 
family seemed most reluctant to give in- 
formation about it to an outsider. Should 


he press for further enlightenment, or let it 
old and rapidly 
new 


pass ? The woman was ver 


falling into senile decay. Even if he 


the cause of her worry he doubted whether 
he could assist her in any way. Old age is 
difficult to doctor, impossible to cure. Yet 
to assist a patient as far.as possible was a 
medical man’s plain duty. Ash decided to 
play for time, and accordingly turned to the 
younger woman. 

“What is your name, in case I want to 
communicate with you ?” 

“Robina Walsh. I married Jim Walsh 
ten years ago. She’s my aunt. I live ‘ere 
now—do the cookin’ an’ that. Jim was 
killed in Palestine. “Is mother was an 
’Ogan. ’E was the only one of the ’ole lot 
of the men that was any good.” 

“A boy called Hogan came to me this 
morning in Gidgeri-gidgeri for treatment. 
Is he any relation of yours ?”’ 

* My nephew. ’E got cut with a 
mattock lookin’ under a stump.” 


“There was another man, too, a 
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friend of Biddy Hogan’s, at the hotel 
there. Do you know anything about 
him ?” 

““He’s Biddy’s ‘usband. ‘Im an’ Bill 
’ad a difference over cleanin’ out the cow- 
pen, an’ Bill gave ’im one for takin’ more 
than ‘is share.” 2 

More than his share of 
cleaning out the cow-pen ? What 
on earth was the woman talking 
about ? Roger gave it up. 

“Well, Mrs. Walsh,” he 
said, ‘‘ I’m afraid I must——” 

“T've got it ! I’ve got it ! 
In the corner of the stable, 
outside the left-’and stall!” 
Roger stared aghast. 

decrepit old woman 
sat up in bed, and 
with two bony arms 
was supporting her 
thin frame upright. 
Triumphantly her voice 
Tang through 
the hut. 

The two heads 
at the window 
vanished, and 
there was a sound 
of many people 
running in the 
direction of the 
stable. 

The Doctor 
looked at Mrs. 
Walsh, and then 
back to Mrs. 
Hogan. The old 
woman was still 
sitting up in bed, 
but the light of 
memory had faded 
from her eyes. He 
laid her gently 
back on the pillow, 
where she lay 
muttering incoherently to herself. 

‘‘Mrs. Walsh,” said Ash, gravely, ‘I 
think you had better tell me the whole story. 
It is all very mysterious.” 

The woman opened her mouth, to speak, 
but shut it again as a huge, bearded man 
appeared in the doorway. He wore an old 
khaki shirt and greasy trousers, and had a 
pick slung over his shoulder. 

‘‘What’s the doctor say, ’Bina?”’ 

HELESS just tellin’ me what to do. 
any luck?” 

“Two pun’ ten. It was in a log by the 
water-hole. There’s no more there!’ 

“She’s just thought of a bit more by 
the stable. Fred an’ ’Erb are there.” 

The bearded man turned swiftly on his 
heel and departed. 

“Now I'll tell yer,”’ said the woman, 
addressing Roger. ‘‘ A weck ago auntie took 
bad all ofa sudden, and although we gave 
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*er everything we could think of to do ’era 
bit o’ good, we couldn’t just ‘it on the right 
thing and liven ’er up at all. I put some ‘ot 
bottles to ‘er feet, and Bill gave ’er near 
a cupful of turps. None of it done ‘er any 
good. She was always that strong, too. 
Then things got on ’er mind, like, and she 
couldn’t remember where any of it was. 
She got worse and worse, thinkin’ she’d die 
before she recollected, and nobody would get 
nuthin’——”’ 

‘“* Just a moment, Mrs. Walsh. When 
your mother lost her memory what was it 
that she had forgotten ?”’ 

“‘ She ain’t my mother ; she’s my aunt. 
She forgot where she’d put it.” 

“Put what?” 

‘All ’er money, o’ course. Yer see, 
when the bank smash came a year or two 
back, Uncle Pat an’ auntie swore that 
they'd never put the ‘ clip ’* into them things 
again. They ’adn’t lost any money in the 
banks, yer see, ’cause they didn’t ‘ave any 
in, but it kinder put ’em against banks. 
After that they always buried what they 
made ‘ere and there about the run. 

““When uncle got drowned tryin’ to 
swim the creek yonder, which was flooded at 
the time, auntie went on addin’ a bit ’ere an’ 
there, same as usual—an’ now she can’t 
remember where any of it is! Bill, an’ Jim, 
an’ Alf, an’ them youngsters ‘as bin ’avin’ the 
time of their lives lookin’ for it. There ain’t 
a stump or a log for miles round that hasn’t 
bin chopped to bits, or a burrow that ain’t 
dug right out. It’s wonderful the work 
they’ve done on the place since auntie 
took bad!” 

Good gracious | 

“‘ A goodish bit, ‘ere an’ there, but they 
ain’t got the bulk. There must be a couple 
of thousand altogether, and so far as I know 
we've found about seven ‘undred. But 
the boys is that sly! Joe found an ‘ole with 
thirty pound in it yesterday, and ’e went 
straight off to the ‘ pub’ in Bunnebri with 
it, and ’e’s there yet.” 

Roger had to strain all the will-power 
he possessed not to burst out laughing. The 
mental vision of perspiring Hogans doing the 
first hard work that they had ever done in 
their lives, delving in that iron-bound soil, 
while the poor old woman at home racked 
her brains for clues as to the whereabouts of 
her hoards, left him weak with suppressed 
laughter. 


Have they found 


* Proceeds of the sale of the wool-clip, 
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‘* So if you could just liven ‘er up, Ifke, 
until she remembers it all,” the woman went 
on, ‘we'd be very grateful. What ’appens 
after can’t be ‘elped.” 

Once more the old woman sat up with 
a jerk, and two pairs of eyes watched her, 
wide with interest. Whatever it was that 
she had thought of saying, however, left her 
before she could give it utterance, and she 
lay down again and shut her eyes. 

“It don’t seem to be much 
careful of money,” said Robina 
dreary voice. 

oger took up his hat. 

“There is really very little that I can 
do,” he said, with his best professional air. 
“T'll send out something stimulating by the 
mail-coach to-night. Just make her as com- 
fortable as you can, and—above all—don’t 
give her any more of your own remedies ! 

‘ll drive out again to-morrow, but if she 
gets any worse send for me at once. I must 
tell you that I am afraid there is very little 
hope.” 

Pe Oh, don’t say that, Doctor! I’m real 
sorry; I’ve always liked auntie. But I’ll 
‘ave to watch them fellers, or I sha’n’t get 
my share of the swag. I don’t know if we 
shall ever find the rest o’ the money, 
but there'll be no peace ‘ere till we do. 
Poor old auntie! It do seem cruel!” 

“Yes; it is tragic that her last days on 
earth should be saddened by worry. ‘Still, 
it may be all for the best if these sons of hers 
don’t get it all for drink. It would be better 
buried than that, and, of course, she can’t 
take it with her to enjoy in another 
world.” 

On his way back to Bunnebri Roger 
kept a sharp look-out for the treasure- 
seekers, a good many of whom were in 
evidence carrying picks and spades, moving 
about the paddocks with anxious downcast 
eyes. One was digging for dear life in the 
bank of acreek ; of asecond only his rear-end 
was visible, the rest of his body being 
wedged far up a hollow log. 

Others, he knew, were sweating and 
swearing in the yards, about the selection, 
and grubbing round the tree roots, all 
searching for the poor old woman’s buried 
savings. He splashed through the creek, 
and went wobbling uncertainly along the 
road, too helpless with laughter to pay much 
heed to his steering-wheel. The Hogans had 
spent most of their lives dodging work, but 
now, indeed, they were “ up against it,” and 
the Fates, like the doctor, must have been 
distinctly amused 
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A FLIGHT TO 
SAVE A SHIP 


Dismay young 


Illustrated by T. H. ROBINSON 


When a vessel is in trouble and salvage is 
required the first company on the spot, as a 
rule, gets the job. Learning that a valuable 
steamer was ashore on the French coast, and 
that rival salvage experts were all after her, the 
Author determined to “beat them to it” o 

behalf of his own firm by chartering an aero- 
plane. It was a most eventful trip, as the story 
shows, but Mr. Young duly landed the contract. 


NCE, by a long-standing tradition 
which all salvors unite in condemn- 
ing, nine salvage cases out of ten have 
to be carried out on the principle of 

“No Cure, no Pay—Award by Arbitration at 
Lloyd's,’ "and, other things being equal, the 
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job goes to the first company on the spot, 
the success of the salvage expert, like that 
of the newspaper man, depends upon “‘ beat- 
ing the others to it.” 

He has to be ready to start off at a 
moment’s notice to the remotest corner of 
the world ; and if he has not time to get back 
to the office—where he keeps a bag ready 
packed—then he must go off without it and 
trust to being able to borrow a clean collar 
from a fellow-passenger. 

In such a business, as in the newspaper 
world, it was only a question of time before 
the aeroplane was pressed into service, and 
if the writer can claim to have been the first 
salvager to have employed an “ aerial taxi” 
successfully, it is probably because most 
salvage men, having been brought up from 
boyhood to “ follow the sea,”’ have a pro- 
found distrust of such fantastic forms of 
locomotion, though they would not hesitate 
a moment to push off on a winter’s night in an 
open sailing-boat to find a wreck stranded 
somewhere along an unknown coast. 

The month was May, and I was just 
finishing dinner about nine o'clock in London, 
when my office rang me up to tell me that 
there was a large French steamer, the Lipari, 
ashore on the French coast at Couquet, 
behind Ushant. A glance at ‘Lloyd's 
Register ’’ showed that she was a brand-new 
ship of ten thousand tons, belonging to the 
great French company, the Chargeurs Réunis. 

She was fitted with refrigerating 
machinery and cold 
storage, and a_ hasty 
calculation indicated 
that even at “slump” 
prices she must be worth 
something between 
£200,000 and £250,000. 
Since the Chargeurs 
Riunis are one of the 
companies which do not 
insure, but ‘ carry their 
own risks,” salvage, if 
salvage were possible, 
would obviously be of 
vital importance tothem. 

As to the prospects, 
we had no information 
beyond the fact that the 
ship had struck a sub- 
merged rock in trying to 
pass between Ushant 
and the mainland, was 
holed in one or two 
compartments, and had 
been beached to prevent 
her sinking in deep 
water. It was obviously 
a case for a “look see."” Equally obviously, 
every other salvage company would have 
the news at the same moment, and would 
come to the same conclusion—that here 
was a potential prize well worth following up. 

As in Fleet Street, one’s knowledge of 


The Author. 
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the resources, personality, and. methods of 
one’s rivals was extensive and peculiar. 
Three companies on the south coast of 
England would certainly send their repre- 
sentative at once and get their boats ready 
to follow. So would the French salvage 
company at Havre, ‘‘ Les Abbeilles,”’ and the 
other, ‘‘ La France,” at St. Nazaire. 

The “ Svitzer,”’ at Gibraltar, would pro- 
bably dispatch their salvage steamer at once, 
as would the Liverpool Salvage Association, 
meanwhile wiring to their agents at Brest to 
try and hold up the signing of the contract 
until her arrival. Smits, of Rotterdam, 
might do the same. 

From the French, I decided, there was 
nothing much to fear. They would haggle 
for a week over terms, and then refuse to 
work ‘‘ No Cure, No Pay.’’ The only way 
to beat the others, however, was to be on the 
spot first and trust to a knowledge of French 
and a determination to get the job if it 
should prove worth having. 

As to getting there first, it seemed 
tolerably certain that at” least four of us 
would catch the boat-train from Victoria at 
nine in the morning, and the evening train 
from Paris to Brest, arriving the following 
morning at about half-past eight. And four 
people, all ready to take one contract on the 
same terms, and all with the necessary plant 
to carry it out, would emphatically be three 
too many. Somehow or other I must 
find a quicker route, and I decided to 
try flying across. 

Leaving the office 
staff to telephone to our 
base at Falmouth, 
instructing them to raise 
steam on our salvage 
vessel there and have 
her ready for sea at a 
moment's notice, I pro- 


ceeded to try to get 
into touch with De 
Havillands, the aero- 
plane firm. A call to 


the aerodrome at Stag 
Lane, Hendon, produced 
no reply, but eventually 
I “dug out” a director 
of the company and 
explained what I wanted. 
After that all was plain 
sailing, or plain flying, 
and I was told to be at 
Croydon Aerodrome 
soon after daylight the 
following morning. 

Here I met my 
pilot, Hope, and __ his 
faithful ‘‘D.H.9,”" and a few minutes later 
we were in the air and bound for St. Inglevert, 
near Calais, where we had to land and have 
our passports viséd. Thence we turned 
south-west, and followed the coast for 
Brittany, intending to make our next stop 
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“D.H. 9.” on the beach at St. Michel-en-Greve. 


on a disused American aerodrome which I 
believed to exist somewhere outside Brest. 

De Havilland’s organization is now as 
nearly perfect as possible, and there is, 
therefore, no harm to-day in saying that on 
this occasion the unfortunate Hope was sent 
off with no map except a tracing which he 
had hurriedly made from a small pocket 
atlas. Nor could anyone at St. Inglevert 
give us any more exact information except 
that they had never heard of any aerodrome 
at Brest, had no record of it, and did not 
believe there was one ! 

One long-distance flight is much the 
same as another, and there is little to be said 
about this one. It was a fine summer day, 
and I read, slept, and occasionally looked 
over the side to recognize such familiar 
objects as Abbeville or the Casino at Dieppe, 
while the engine droned steadily on. I could 
not help observing, however, that we were 
flying into a strong head-wind, and were 
not making as much speed over the ground 
as I should have liked. 

The other consequence of this T did not 

realize until we were in Brittany, and passing 
inland over a country intersected every 
fifty yards or so with stone walls and studded 
with small hills and large boulders in great 
profusion. Then Hope, having attracted 
my attention by turning the nose of the 
machine suddenly and violently downwards, 
passed me a note which I still preserve. 
* Have only petrol for five minutes more," it 
read. ‘‘ Shall have to land. Impossible here. 
Will turn out to sea again and see if we can 
get down on the beach.” 


For the next five minutes I sat up and 
Vou. L1x.—15. 


took a good deal more notice of things, for 
if anything was certain it was that a forced 
landing on the sort of ground we were 
travelling over meant the most unpleasant 
kind of crash. However, Fortune was kind. 
The white edge of the surf, an expanse of 
sandy beach, and a small Breton fishing 
village, with white walls and tiled roofs, 
hove in sight simultaneously, and we came 
gracefully to earth just as the engine began 
to give its last expiring splutter. 

So near a shave was it that the pilot 
had not even enough petrol left to ‘“‘ taxi”’ 
up the beach, and when I pointed out that 
the tide was coming in rapidly, I found 
myself deputed to run at once to the village 
to find someone to pull the ’plane out of 
danger. There was no need for that, how- 
ever; thé village was already approaching 
en masse. The difficulty was, indeed, rather 
to keep off assistance than to secure it. 

While Hope saw to the mooring of the 
machine well above high-water mark I tried 
to discover from the excited audience 
exactly where we were. The village, it 
appeared, was St. Michel-en-Greve, about 
thirty miles from Brest. As it was getting 
on in the afternoon, Hope had had a long 
flight, and the existence of the Brest 
aerodrome was still more than doubtful, I 
set off at once, in a car belonging to the local 
hotel proprietor, for Couquet and the wreck. 

When I arrived the crew were already 
throwing her cargo of meat overboard in 
an endeavour to lighten her, and the villagers 
of Couquet were profiting by the occasion to 
lay in supplies which, could they only have 
preserved them, would have lasted them 
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for years. Even so, there were ten carcasses 
left for every one they took away, and in the 
warm summer weather, with the tide ebbing 
and flowing over the beach, the ship could 
have been found by one’s sense of smell on 
the darkest night from a distance of some 
miles. 

A very short examination was sufficient 
to show that unless the sand scoured away 
from under the two ends and she broke in 
half, which no human agency could prevent 
(and which was more than likely to happen 
unless operations were started immediately), 
-there was no reason whatever why the 
Lipari should not be refloated. It was, indeed, 
simply a question of discharging cargo, 
laying out anchors, patching the fractures, 
and being ready for the next spring tides in 
ten days’ time. 

Having vainly rida eee to induce the 
captain to sign the ‘‘Lloyd’s form’’ of 
contract which I had in my pocket, I made 
my way at once to Brest. The agents of the 
Chargeurs Réunis, however, were also 
obdurate. 

“ Nothing can be done,” they said, 
“without reference to Paris. There are 
several other salvage experts arriving to- 
morrow morning, 
and the Svitzer 
boat, the boat 
from Liverpool, 
and those from 
Havre and St. 
Nazaire are on 
their way. When 
they arrive all the 
tenders will be 
sent off together 
to Paris. If you 
like to put yours 
in it will go with 


” 


course, to satisfy 
them, and know- 
ing that my com- 
petitors would do 
their best to find 
out from someone 
in the agent’s 
office what our 
figure was, and 
might by '' money 
and fair words” 
succeed in doing so, made it so high that 
the owners could not possibly accept it. 
Having done this, I went out and wired 
to the owners in Paris to say that I had 
inspected the ship, was prepared to tender, 
‘““No Cure, no Pay—Arbitration Lloyd's,” 
and was coming up by air in the morning to 
see them. Then followed the joys of trying 
to get through to St. Michel-en-Greve by 
telephone to warn Hope. It was fortunate, 
as those who know French telephones in 
country districts will agree, that, as it was 


A coaster alongside the stranded Lipari. 
carcasses of frozen meat which formed part of the ship’s cargo, and 
which were thrown overboard to lighten her. 


now dark, there was no possibility of starting 
until the next day. 

When I had once established communi- 
cation with the St. Michel postmaster, it 
was easy enough to get hold of “ /’aviateur 
Anglais,’’ who by this time was the lion of 
the village, and was prepared, as he told me, 
to stay there for some weeks. After dinner 
I motored back, and, having borrowed a 
cyclist’s map which covered part of the way 
to Paris, Hope and I turned in ready for an 
early start. 

At dawn we were up and looking out of 
the window. And from there we could see 
nothing whatever but a wall of fog! In 
May and June, along the coast of 


Brittany, sea- fogs are  extra- 
ordinarily prevalent—a fact which 
I should have remembered, but 


had forgotten. Disconsolately we 
walked down to the beach and the 
‘plane. 

“No chance, I suppose?” I 
asked Hope—stupidly enough, for 
it was impossible to locate the 
village a hundred yards off. 


To the right are some of the 


“ Afraid not,” answered Hope. I did 
not attempt to question his decision, which 
was obviously sensible, but I presume I 
must have looked rather crushed by this 
unexpected and overwhelming calamity. 

“Look here, I don’t mind taking a 
chance at it, if you don’t,” said the pilot, 
suddenly. ‘‘ We might be all right if we can 
once get off the ground.” 

What De Havilland’s and our respective 
families would have said I do not know, 
but take a chance we did, and in a few 
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moments the engine was roaring away, and 
we were taxi-ing slowly down the beach. 
It was an extraordin: experience, as we 
gathered speed, to feel ourselves dashing 


blindly into a wall of mist, and still more 
extraordinary when the machine lifted into 
the air, and I saw the speed indicator go 


up to ninety m.p.h., but could still see 
nothing but mist ahead. Our last glimpse 
of St. Michel -en-Greve was, in fact, just 
nothing at all. 

Hope’s plan was to fly along the sea- 
coast and follow it eastward until the mist 
lifted enough for him to make a dart inland, 
for these fogs only hang about on the coast 
itself, and do not extend more than a mile 
or two from it. To do this he had to fly 


low enough to see the line of breakers, high 
enough to be above the rocks, and far 
enough out to sea to avoid any sudden 
projections of land. 

Actually we flew for some hours at 
between fifty and sixty feet up at from 
eighty to ninety m.p.h., and I shall never 
forget the faces of 
some fishermen, 
the mast of whose 
boat we seemed 
almost to touch, 
as we skimmed 
over them. One 
or two unexpected 
promontories 
emerging suddenly 
from the mist were 
narrowly avoided, 
and as we had to 
follow every bay 
and inlet in order 
not to lose the 
white line of surf 
which marked our 
path we went 
many miles out of 
our way. 

At last, how- 
ever, when we 
were somewhere in 
the neighbourhood 
of the Mont St. 
Michel, the fog 
lifted “for. .a 
moment. "| he nose 
of the ‘'D.H. 9” 
swung inland and 
upward, we 
“zoomed” up to 
five or six thou- 
sand feet, and, 
with our faces to- 
wards Paris, Hope 
did a few ‘‘ stunts” 
which I pretended 
to enjoy while I 
held myself in and 
tried to prevent 
my books and suit- 
case from going 
overboard. 

Tired, dirty, 
but triumphant, 
we came to earth at last on the 
aerodrome of Le Bourget, and, 
having with difficulty ccnvinced 
the authorities that a British machine 
could really appear from Brest, set off for 
the offices of the Chargeurs Réunis, in the 
Madeleine. Here I found the managing 
director waiting for me and, as he was a 
sportsman, who became still more friendly 
when he discovered that I could speak French, 
and heard of our adventure, I knew that as 
soon as I had satisfied him we had the 
necessary plant and that it was ready 
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to leave immediately, the contract was 
mine. 

And so it was, but in France the signing 
of a contract is a serious affair, compassed 
about with many formalities, and it was 
therefore arranged that I should come back 
the following morning. 

Next day, with the contract in my 
pocket, we set off to Le Bourget cheerful 
enough. It was a very hot day, and there 
were a number of air-pockets, and when, 
after a particularly disconcerting bump 
over St. Inglevert, I passed a note to Hope, 
““What about some cold beer ?”’ the nose 
of the machine turned down so suddenly 
that we almost went into a spin. 

While dealing with the cold beer— 
or was it nectar ?—I suddenly remembered 
that I had accepted an invitation to spend 
the week-end at Frinton, in Essex, and 
that this was Saturday morning. The 
salvage steamer had been ordered to leave, 
my office had full instructions, and there 
was nothing more to be done until Monday. 


on the point of landing on it, is cut up at 
intervals of about a hundred feet by for- 
midable wooden “ groynes.”” 

Having no fancy for hurdle racing, 
we went up again, and for about an 
hour toured round and round over the 
village, looking in vain for a landing-place. 
Eventually, having examined the golf 
course from every angle, and deciding that 
it was too well bunkered, we made a dashing 
descent in the vicinity of the eighteenth 
green, to the horror and disgust of several 
elderly members. 

The rest of the story is soon told. 
Early on Monday we returned to London, 
having covered just over fifteen hundred 
miles, and the same morning I left again 
for Couquet and the Lipari, The salvage 
occupied exactly four days from the time 
we started work to the moment when, 
with flags flying and whistles blowing, the 
captive of our bow and spear made her way 
under her own steam at eighteen knots 
to Brest Roads. 


The Lipari as she appeared at low water, hard and fast on the beach. 


Why not go to Frinton? Again the ques- 
tion of landing came up, but remembering 
that Frinton had a beach, and with grate- 
ful recollections of the beach at St. Michel- 
en-Greve, we saw no difficulty. 

Fortified with cold beer, therefore, we 
set off, passing across the mouth of the 
Thames estuary. Unfortunately the beach 
at Frinton, as we discovered when we were 


My second meeting with the managing 
director of the Chargeurs Réunis, on my 
way back through Paris, was even more 
cordial than the first, and though De 
Havilland’s bill was just on {200, it was 
little enough in view of the valuable salvage 
award which it had enabled us to secure, 
and of the magnificent performance which 
Hope, the pilot, had put up. 
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CHINESE 


fed up” with 

the humdrum 
round of home 

and office, and think 
you would like adven- 
ture and the thrill of 
carrying your life in 
your hand almost daily, 
you should come to 
China. There, once you 


T you are young, 


OF TO-PAY 


WH. TURNER, 
OF HONG KONG, CHINA. 


Mlustrated by G. SOPER 


PIRATES 


people at home who 
ave cherished the idea 
that piracy, on anything 
like a big scale, was 
nowadays to all intents 
and purposes as dead 
as Captain Kidd. 

Let me tell you 
just a few of the things 
that have happened out 


get outside a Treaty 
ort, adventure awaits 
hand ; 
found 
some of the 


you on ever 
it is even to 
inside 
ports ! 
There is probably 
no place in all the wide 
world where there are 
so many pirates operat- 
ing as in China to-day 
—South China in_par- 
ticular. Hong Kong 
Island — or Heung 
Kong, as it is known 
by the natives—was a 
Pirate stronghold for 
centuries before the 
coming of the British, 
the Chinese authorities 
finding it impossible to 


Most people have an impression that 
Piracy, on anything like a big scale, 
is quite dead, but so far as China is 
concerned this idea is quite wrong ; 
there are more pirates and bandits 
in that distracted country to-day 
than ever before.. While the various 
Governments and factions are fight- 
ing among themselves the pirates 
are becoming bolder and bolder, 
holding up big ocean-going steamers, 
sacking towns and villages, and 
carrying off hundreds of captives, 
who are held for ransom. Mr. 
Turner, who has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying the subject 
at close quarters, tells some amazing 
stories concerning these human 
wolves and their operations. “The 
article is a true statement of facts 
that can be proved,” he writes. 


here quite recently. 
Some months ago 
three men who ap- 
peared to be ordinary, 
everyday Chinese 
walked aboard a big 
steam-launch which was 
lying alongside __ the 
wharf in Yaumati, Hong 
Kong, not more than 
a hundred yards from 
the police-station. Once 
on deck they coolly 
whipped out revolvers 
and ordered the man 
at the wheel to put to 
sea quickly, and with- 
out any noise, if he 
valued his life. He 
obeyed—and since that 
day nothing more has 
been heard of him or 


dislodge them. 


the launch! Evidently 


When the British 
atrived, however, with 
their better equipment, big guns, and war- 
ships, they soon made short work of the 
pirates. Those who were not killed fled to 
the mainland, where, being in Chinese 
territory, the British could not interfere 
with them. Here, ever since, they have 
carried on their depredations, for the most 
part not seriously hindered by the Chinese 
authorities. Since the establishment of the 
Republic, the pirates have taken full advan- 
tage of the disturbed conditions along the 
China coast and the absence of any Govern- 
ment strong enough to deal with them. 

They have waxed bolder and bolder as 
the years have gone by, until to-day they do 
practically as they please, robbing and pil- 
laging everywhere and pirating big sea-going 
ships almost at will. It is a most amazing 
state of affairs, and will come as a shock to 


some pirate gang had 
need of a vessel of that 
type and sent their agents to ‘‘ get” one. 
Not very long ago a certain band of 
Chinese buccaneers operating below Canton 
decided to pull off a really picturesque 
“stunt,” and they did it with such darin; 
as to almost take one’s breath away. 
certain big foreign-controlled school lying 
just across from the Bund was the object 
of their attentions, and the plan they had 
decided upon was to seize the whole of the 
students and hold them for ransom ! 


KIDNAPPING A SCHOOL! 


At the appointed time the pirates 
arrived in their steam-launch and anchored 
at a convenient place. While part of the 
gang stood by the boat the remainder went 
up to the school to collect the students. 
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chiefly those plying 
along the China coast ; 
the other is under the 
leadership of one Yuen 


Kung, otherwise known 
as Ma Lau Wong, or 
the ‘‘ King of Apes,” 


and has its headquarters 
in the rich districts of 
Sun Wooi - Heuengshan, 
of which Kongmoon is 
the seaport. 

This place, in normal 
times, carries on a big 
trade with Hong Kong, 
from which it is only a 
few hours’ distance by 
steamer. The third gang 
was that of Chue Yau, a 
notorious buccaneer 
Opereane south of Hong 

ong, in the district of 
Yanping. These particular 
ruffians, however, have 
lately been cleared out by 
the Canton revolutionaries. 

Speaking of the 
“King of Apes,” it is 
said that his is the biggest 
and best-organized of all 
the South China gangs. 
He himself is a great burly 
fellow who has a weakness 
for luxuries and foreign 
clothes ; he is, neverthe- 
less, a clever organizer. 
He has under his orders 
from six to seven thousand 
pirates—a veritable army 
—and his operations are 
conducted on a very big 
scale. His piratical activi- 
ties are co-ordinated just 


Male and female pirates in prison. The lady on the right 
was the leader of a gang of three hundred female bandits! 


The first thing they did was to set off the 
fire-alarm ; this quickly brought the startled 
scholars out of bed and down to the grounds, 
where the pirates gathered them up like 
chickens and bundled them on to the steam- 
launch waiting in the river. 

Once they were all on board the launch 
steamed away down the river, passing 
hundreds of boats and boathouses and the 
patrols of the water-police! The ‘‘ catch” 
consisted of nearly a hundred_ students, 
mostly from rich families, and yielded a rich 
harvest of ransom-money to the rascals 
concerned. 

At present there are two big gangs 
operating in Kwongtung Province, off Hong 
Kong ; there was a third, but that, happily, 
is no more. One of these fraternities is 
located at Bias Bay, and makes a speciality 
of attacking large sea-going steamers, 


like a legitimate business 
enterprise, going under 
the name of ‘ Kwongtung 
T’ong.” 

People who have been captured by his 
satellites declare that the pirate chief lives 
in a magnificent palace where he reigns like 
a king. His “‘ office’”’ is the last word in 
modern equipment, even down to the 
smallest fixtures, and the work of the pirate 
organization is divided into departments 
like a big business house. He has, for 
instance, a repair department, which looks 
after his launches, junks, guns, motors, and 
so on; a water-police department, a judicial 
department, a ransom department, and a 
department of health ! 

All the most successful pirates, by the 
way, have yet another department—that 
devoted to “intelligence.” The way in 
which they get wind of the movement of 
valuable cargoes of specie and the doings of 
“likely? victims for ransom is truly 
uncanny, and there is no doubt that they 
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have well-paid “‘ correspondents ” or spies 
who are in a position to secure and pass on 
the necessary information. 


THE PIRATE’S VICTIMS. 


Although piracy is their speciality, these 
desperadoes are versatile enough to include 
banditry and kidnapping in their repertory ; 
when there is “ nothing doing ”’ on the water 
they turn their attention to the land. This 
“King” and his gang have taken literally 
thousands of hapless victims into the moun- 
tains to be held for ransom, and many of these 
unfortunates have never returned to tell 
the tale. 

Some have only emerged after prolonged 
suffering and torture ; others, more lucky, 
had rich relatives who could buy them out 
immediately, and these say that they have 
been treated with consideration. People 
whose relations and friends are too poor 
to ransom them, however, often endure 
untold agonies before being finally dis- 
patched. 

First an ear is cut off and posted to the 
relatives as a reminder. If this brings no 
result, a finger, or even a nose, hand, or foot 
will be sent, until at last the poor victim 
dies from this piecemeal torture or is 
murdered to get him out of the way. 

The Canton Government has_ made 
several attempts to destroy this ‘ King” 
and his band of cut-throats, but so far 
has not succeeded in making the slightest 


impression upon him, his organization and 
equipment being superior to their own. 
The Hong Kong merchants curse owing to 
their heavy losses, those who ‘‘ go down to 
the sea in ships’’ tremble when passing 
through the ‘‘ King’s ” waters, and hundreds 
of anxious relatives grieve for the loss of 
their loved ones. 

By far the most formidable organiza- 
tion operating on the China coast, however, 
is the fraternity located at Bias Bay. 
Several expeditions have been sent after 
these particular pirates, but all have re- 
turned empty-handed, without so much as 
having set eyes on the ruffians. The only 
people who have seen these elusive sea- 
robbers have been their victims. 

This gang has been a terrible scourge 
to Hong Kong and South China shipping 
Rene ally: for the last two or more years. 

any big ships have fallen into the hands 
of members of this notorious band, the 
latest victims being the steamship Hanoi, 
plying between Haiphong and Hong Kong; 
the steamship Sunning, running between 
Shanghai and Hong Kong; and the steam- 
ship Hong Kong. 

All three of these vessels were held up on 
the high seas by parties of men who had 
come on beard as passengers at one place or 
another, and, at a given signal, suddenly 
produced revolvers and attacked the officers 
and the armed guards carried to protect the 
vessels against just such emergencies. In 
the case of the steamship Hanoi—a ship the 


Some of the five hundred pirates captured in the battle against Chiu Yau. These men were 
not shot, but were forced into the Nationalist army and sent to fight in Central China. 
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writer has travelled on many times and on 
which he had made a trip only a week before 
her piracy—the hold-up was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The pirates forced the captain, at the 
muzzles of their pistols, to take the vessel 
into Bias Bay, where immediately on their 
arrival sampans came out and took the 
robbers off with their valuable loot, which 
included fifty thousand dollars in silver 
which was being sent up to the bank in 
Hong Kong by the C.M. Customs at 
Pakhoi. After the pirates had left the 
ship she was taken by her captain 
into Hong Kong, where the matter was 
reported. 

Chiu Yau and his gang, the pirates dis- 
persed by the Canton Government, worked 
in the Yanping district, and were a heart- 
less and inhuman lot of scoundrels, who 
thought no more of killing a man than 
taking a drink of water. They seemed to be 
entirely devoid of those finer feelings which 
even bandits exhibit at times, To kill and 
loot appeared to be their sole passion, and 


“ The pirates forced the captain, 
at the muzzles of their pistols, 
to take the vessel into Bias Bay.” 


anything and anybody that stood in 
their way was ruthlessly removed. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
MANAGER. ; 


Ore of their biggest and most cruel 
coups was the seizing for ransom of a 
manager connected with the big firm of 
contractors known in Hong Kong as “‘ Shang 
Lei.””. This man was away in the Province 
in his own district, a small country place 
called Taishan, celebrating with his friends 
the completion of a big new home he had 
just built at a cost of about a hundred 
thousand dollars. It appears that the 
manager went in fear of the bandits, and 
before the banquet began both he and his 
brother armed themselves. 

Their fears were well founded, for even 
while they were feasting, as only Chinese can 
feast, the pirates, to the number of about a 
hundred, swept down upon the tiny hamlet 
and attacked the big mansion. The village 
volunteers did their best with their crude 
Weapons, but they could not withstand the 
bandits, who were armed with modern fire- 
arms, and in the end were defeated, leaving 
the unfortunate manager in the hands of 
the robbers, who hastily retreated into the 
mountains with their victim. 

A few days later the prisoner’s family 
received a letter demanding two hundred 
thousand dollars as ransom money. Though 
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they were rich they refused to entertain the 
idea of paying such a large sum, and both 
parties settled down to haggle, a business 
at which the Chinese are past-masters. The 
negotiations lasted a year, at the end of 
which time the two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
figure had been reduced by a half. 

Since time was important to the pirates, 
such a sum as a hundred thousand dollars 
was not to be despised, and accordingly the 
bargain was clinched, the money handed 
over, and the manager returned to his 
family. Unfortunately, however, the poor 
fellow was hopelessly insane! Occasionally, 
for a short time, he regained his right mind, 
and in these lucid moments he told a tale of 
suffering so terrible that, had he not himself 
been a living proof of its authenticity, no one 
would ever have believed it. Shortly after- 
wards he died. This, of course, is only one 
of hundreds of such cases; the majority, 
however, the public never hears of. 

No crime is too revolting for some of 
these Chinese desperadoes—veritable human 
wolves. Only yesterday, as I write, a friend 
was telling me of a 
case of banditry which 
happened just a few 
miles away a week ago. 
A small village was 
overpowered by a 
gang of men belonging 
to the band of a bandit 
chief known locally 
as Lau Chi Wa. 
When the Govern- 
ment troops’ were 
notified of this they 
immediately hurried 
to the assistance of 
the village volunteers, 
who were getting the 
worst of the fight. 

While the soldiers 
were on their way to 
meet the bandits a 
young fellow living 
near by, being anxious 
to see some fighting, 
joined them, and in 
the battle that ensued 
was the first man 
killed. The robbers 
proved too much for 
the handful of 
Government troops, 
and after the latter 
had retired the ban- 
dits came out, seized 
the dead body of the 
young man, chopped 
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to the Chinese superstition that if you eat 
a man’s heart you will become possessed of 
his courage. 

Not long since I talked with a person 
who had been a prisoner in the hands of 
bandits for six weeks. This man told me 
that on one occasion, after a number of 
people had been taken captive at a place 
on the South China coast called Shuitung, 
the pirates feared they would be unable to 
keep them in hand. In order to frighten 
them into submission, therefore, a big fellow 
was chosen from among the prisoners and 
made to stand out in full view of the others. 
The bandit chief then addressed them in the 
following terms :— 

“Brethren, look upon this man. We 
are going to make an example of him for 
your benefit. You probably hope to escape 
us. If so, abandon any such idea, for all who 
disobey our orders will die as this man is 
about to die. Take warning!” 

Thereupon the big man was killed in the 
cruellest possible fashion; in this case also 
the bandits cut out the victim’s heart and 
ate it. I know my 
informant well, and 
believe the story to 
be absolutely true. 

Chiu Yau and his 
gang finally met their 
ate, as already re- 
lated, at the hands 
of the Canton Govern- 
ment troops, who 
routed them out of 
their den and either 
killed or captured 
most of them. Spite 
of this, however, there 
are now more pirates, 
robbers, and_ bandits 
than ever before, and 
almost daily we hear 
of their doings in 
some district or 
other. 

At the present 
time there seems to 
be no help for this 
terrible state of 
affairs, for while the 
Southern forces should 
be at home, clearing 
out these pests, they 
are away in Central 
China fighting various 
“war lords,” leaving 
the bandits a free 
hand to harry the 
seas and ravage the 


it to pieces, and 
actually ate his heart! 
This was done owing 


Chiu Yau, leader of the Yanping pirates, 
who was captured and shot by the Canton 
Government. 


countryside on their 
mission of pillage and 
murder. 


The Bis, Voyage 
of the 
Little Snhanshai 


GY 


A Lnéwersen 


Mlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The story of a remarkable voyage—Shanghai to Copenhagen in a forty-foot yacht, a 


distance of something like sixteen thousand miles! The crew 


six young men 


returning home to Europe after a spell of work in China, and the idea of the cruise was 
to satisfy a love of adventure and see something of the world. Both these objects, 
as the narrative shows, were amply fulfilled. 


II. 


S we were passing through the 
Formosa Strait a little comedy 
was enacted on board. The engine 
had_ been stopped and we were 

under sail. Then the wind fell, leaving us 
in a dead calm, and it became necessary to 
start the motor again. This, however, 
seemed to take an unconscionably long time, 
so a second engineer joined the first, to see 
what was wrong. 

We navigators, of course, had absolutely 
no say in the matter ; if we had so much as 
asked when the engine would be functioning 
again, or what was the cause of the delay, 
we should have had a severe “ ticking-off.”” 
In due course the third engineer went below 
to lend his colleagues a hand. 

Although the three of them worked like 
Trojans, all they could achieve was a series 
of cat-like spittings from the motor, followed 
by a baffling sitence. However, they knew 
what was wrong, right enough—at any rate, 
they implied as much by their purposeful 
looks—and all we could do was to maintain 
a respectful attitude and hope for the best. 

This went on for the greater part of 
two hours. Then one of us on deck happened 
to look over the side and noticed that the 
cork which we always put in the exhaust- 
pipe when the motor wasn’t running was 
still in place! Very cautiously we removed 
it— and two minutes later the motor 
was ‘‘revving”’ beautifully ! Up came the 
engineers, rolling down their shirt sleeves, 
and patting one another on the back over 
the good job they had done. We nav: igators 
had our own thoughts, but wisely, and in 


spite of dire temptation, we did not translate 
them into words ! 

While this little episode was proceeding 
we had drifted perilously near the Pescadores 
Islands, although we didn’t wake up to the 
danger until it was close on us. A hurried 
look at the chart startled us with such 
remarks as: ‘‘ Rock awash at low water,” 
“Tide race,” ‘‘ Rock position doubtful,” 
“ Tide sets right on shore,”’ and so on. 

Immediately we were all excitement ; 
it was like playing blind man’s buff with 
disaster. I say disaster deliberately, because 
there was no doubt that we had unwittingly, 
though carelessly, run a considerable sk, 
In fact, had we not noticed that exhaust- 
cork in time Shanghar and her crew would 
have been “ for it.’ 

Very dirty weather was our lot during 
the three or four days that elapsed before 
we sighted the Philippines, our next port of 
call. One night a breaker filled our cockpit 
and carried away a lot of spare wood we 
had lashed on deck. Worse still, the binnacle- 
lamp gave up the ghost, and we were 
obliged to use candles instead. There was 
no sun, so that we couldn’t ascertain our 
position, while our dead reckoning was very 
uncertain. 

On the morning of March 16th, however, 
the weather suddenly changed for the better. 
We figured out our position and found our- 
selves to be forty miles north-west of Luzon 
Island, the most northerly of the Philippines 
group. Soon we could make out the high 
mountains, and shaped a course for an inlet 
called Dirique, where we dropped our hook 
in four fathoms, and three of us—Haugelund, 
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THE BIG VOYAGE OF THE LITTLE “SHANGHAI.” 


Vanman, and I—arrayed in our Sunday 
best, went ashore in the ship’s boat. 

Our reception was unexpectedly charm- 
ing. A dozen or so pretty Filipino girls were 
bathing in a nearby creek, and their shy 
smiles and glances made as pleasant a 
welcome as one could expect. They directed 
us to a village, which we reached through a 
dense wood full of all sorts of strangely- 
beautiful trees and flowers. After a look 
round the little place, and having loaded 
ourselves up with fresh fruit and a fowl or 
two, we went back to the ship, now spick 
and span once more as a result of the efforts 
of the three others left aboard. 

That evening we sat down to a sumptuous 
meal. Overhead the Southern Cross glittered 
in an indigo sky ; shorewards we could just 
make out the contours of the highest palms. 
The beauty of the scene was such that we 
could hardly bring ourselves to speak aloud, 
for fear of breaking the spell that seemed 
to rest upon us. 


TRICKY NAVIGATION. 


Next day we left for Salomaque, 
twenty miles south, making for the narrow 
channel between that island and Luzon. 
Hardly had we got under way than a heavy 
sea arose, with enormous breakers, rendering 
it impossible to tack; it was a case of 
carrying on as best we could. The square- 
sail came down, up went the foresail, and 
with one man at the tiller, two to keep a 
look-out for rocks, and one navigating, with 
the other two at the engine, we drove 
onwards. “Starboard a little!’ and 
“* Steady as she goes !’’ and we were on the 
course. 

Then, suddenly, 
“Rock right 
ahead!” 
Hard over to 
port went the 
rudder, and 
Shanghai 
swung round. 
This, how- 
ever, brought 
the sea on the 
starboard 
beam, and a 
big breaker— 
the biggest 
ever, it 
seemed to us 
—came thun- 
dering down 
upon us, 
burying the 
little ship in 
green water. 
As she strug- 
gled gamely 
up to the 


came the warning: 
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a gaunt, black object swung by—a_half- 
submerged rock missed literally by inches ! 

But there was no time for wonderment 
or congratulation. Over came another 
breaker, and we hung on tightly. Then 
there was a reassuring shout : “‘ Starboard ! 
Back on the old course ! Sea smoothing down 
inside the rock !’”’ That rock, we discovered, 
was the outer edge of a jagged ridge lying 
just below the water-line, and a veritable 
death-trap. Once we were inside, all was 
plain sailing. When the lead showed three 
athoms we let go the anchor, and were 
immediately surrounded by a swarm of 
native canoes. 

We spent two days in Salomaque, and 
then went on to Manila, passing en route the 
Corregedor, the Gibraltar of the Philippine 
Islands, with the muzzles of guns jutting 
from holes in the rock. We anchored near 
the Manila Hotel, and in a few minutes three 
Customs officers came off to us, one an- 
nouncing his intention of staying the night. 

This was rather a blow, as it meant an 
additional strain on the commissariat. By 
way of protest, Jensen and I hurried off 
next morning to see the Danish Consul, who 
at once telephoned to the authorities, 
explained who we were and what we were 
doing, and got the official withdrawn. But 
for two or three days afterwards we were 
kept busy answering unnecessary letters 
from the police and Customs authorities. 

Our tempers were not improved by this 
display of red tape, but a series of hospitable 
invitations to dances and other functions 
soon helped us to forget our troubles, and 
for twelve days we enjoyed what seemed like 
one long picnic, until at last we decided that 
people must be tired of us. Thereupon we 
made ready for sea, hauled up the anchor, 


surface again 


Jesselton, North Borneo, which has only about thirty white inhabitants. 
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and turned our faces toward Iloilo, our 
next stopping-place. 

The trip from Manila to Iloilo remains 
in my memory as one of the most enjoyable 
parts of the entire voyage. We sailed past 
tropical islands that looked like floating bits 
of Paradise. 

I have a confused recollection of green 

alms thronging terraced mountain slopes, 
jungles filled with weird animal and bird 
cries and still weirder scents, native huts 
standing on piles that gave them the 
appearance of great spiders wading out to 
sea, surf-washed beaches, and coral-strewn 
coves where the clear water was alive with 
multi-coloured fish. Over all was a marvel- 
lously blue sky, flecked with feathery clouds, 
that seemed an epitome of all the summer 
skies that had ever been. 

Our stay at Iloilo, in the island of 
Panay, was remarkable only for the fact 
that La Prezza, the local newspaper, 
solemnly announced that we were travelling 
round the world on a wild-animal-capturing 
trip for one of the big European Zoos ! 

Three says later we were on our way 
to Jesselton, British North Borneo, crossing 
the Sulu Sea in weather whose vagaries 
would have puzzled the most experienced 
meteorologist. We had rain one minute, 
sunshine the next ; then thunder, hail, and 
Tain and sunshine again, in a bewildering 
succession of changes. 

When we got within fifty miles of the 
coast of Borneo a wonderful vista greeted 
our eyes— Mount 
Kina alu, or the 
“Chinese Widow,” 
rising abruptly out 
of the sea to a height 
of fourteen thousand 
feet, making the other 
peaks in the vicinity 
seem mere hills by 
comparison. There 
was something 
strangely alluring and 
mysterious about the 
sight, especially when. 
we recalled that only 
one white person had 
ever crossed the 
island, which is one 
of the last strong- 
holds of primitive 
Nature. 

Jesselton we 
found to be a small 
station, consisting in 
the main of a few 
traders’ offices and 
stores, with a back- 
ground of bungalows 
dotted about on the 
densely - wooded 
slopes. The town—a 
courtesy title—has 


The Author (left) and Vanman in the jungle. 


only about thirty white inhabitants, and 
one meets in its main thoroughfare weird- 
looking natives from up-country—real “‘ wild 
men of Borneo.” 


IN THE JUNGLE. 


The day after our arrival Vanman and 
I went ashore at the invitation of a local 
official for a jaunt in the forests. To 
describe their weird beauty is impossible. 
We had to hew our way through an in- 
extricable mass of vegetation which looked as 
if it had been growing since the dawn of time. 
There were few flowers, those we did see 
being unusually pale and unhealthy-looking, 
owing, I suppose, to the perpetual half-light 
in which they grow. 

The overhead growth was, indeed, so 
thick that the sun’s rays only filtered 
through feebly ; it was like walking in some 
vast, unearthly cloister, over which brooded 
a no less uncanny silence. No words of mine 
could adequately describe the impression 
created in the mind by these tropical forests. 
One is conscious of a queer sort of liaison, so 
to speak, between living beauty and the 
abysmal silence of death. 

We hadn't got far before I became 
aware of something—several somethings, in 
fact—clinging tc my ankles and_ legs. 
Examination showed that a number of 
horrible-looking leeches had fastened them- 
selves on my flesh. I didn’t feel any pain or 
uneasiness whatever, nor did I notice the loss 
of strength that one 
imagines would follow 
as a result of this 
unsought _ blood-let- 
ting. But I did 
experience a feeling 
of intense revulsion 
at the sight of the 
slimy creatures stick- 
ing to my skin, and 
thereafter took the 
precaution of tying 
my trousers at the 
bottom with string. 

Another pest 
that gave us a good 
deal of trouble was 
the red-tree-ant, a 
venomous little beast 
that found its way 
up one’s sleeves and 
down one’s neck, and 
nipped one’s skin 
most viciously. How- 
ever, the day’s outing 
was worth these little 
trials and tribula- 
tions. 

We left Jesselton 
on April 26th amid a 
succession of heavy 
squalls. That morning. 
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“It was a narrow squeak; the crocodile would have had him had there been 
another moment’s delay.” 


we saw a waterspout, the forbidding 
phenomenon passing us half a mile astern. 
mmediately after it had gone swirling by 
torrents of rain came down, so icy cold that 
we were forced to take shelter. Presently we 
sighted what we all took to be the masts of 
a derelict schooner, and rosy visions of 
salvage-money filled our minds. 

As we headed for our prospective prize 
we discussed animatedly what port would be 
the best to tow her to. Alas! as we drew 
nearer our hopes were rudely shattered. 
Our ‘‘ prize’? was merely two palm trees 
on a floating island! These peripatetic 
islands are common in this latitude, where 
many big rivers empty their waters into the 
sea, bringing down driftwood and masses of 
vegetation. 

These accumulations of débris often 
increase in size as they progress down stream, 
joining up with other flotsam until they 
finally emerge from the rivers as islands of 
considerable dimensions. We had to be 
specially careful hereabouts ; there was so 
much floating vegetation that it was all we 
could do to avoid fouling our propeller. 


After trying, fruitlessly, to get filled up 
with oil at Labuan, we headed for Pontianak, 
in Dutch Borneo. The trip thither was made 
unpleasant by fog, and as the coast is not 
at all well charted we were obliged to grope 
our way along as best we could. Navigating 
in such circumstances is a much more nerve- 
trying business than the average landsman 
would suppose. 

We were greeted at the entrance to the 
Pontianak River by the Dutch skipper 
of a steamer lying in the muddy harbour, 
and invited by him to partake of a meal 
termed veistafel, consisting of rice and many 
different curries and other strong-tasting 
dishes. The next morning a Malay pilot 
came aboard to take us up the river. This 
occupied three hours, during which we had 
the unusual experience of crossing the 
Equator several times, owing to the many 
twists and turns in the channel. 


CROCODILES! 


very nearly intervened that 
here are crocodiles in the river, 


Traged 
morning. 
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and Vanman was almost caught by one. A 
piece of timber was drifting down-stream, 
and he thought it looked useful enough to 
be worth picking up. While he was leaning 
over the side in his efforts to hook it he lost 
his balance, and the next moment was 
floundering in the yellow waters of the river. 
The Malay pilot shouted, and I rushed 

up from below just in time to see a black 
object closing in on Vanman. We got him 
out without much difficulty, but it was a 
narrow squeak ; the black object, which was 
a big crocodile, would have had him had 
there been another moment’s delay. Curi- 
ously enough, although the river is full 
of the creatures, this was the only crocodile 
I actually saw. . 
There is something depressingly primeval 
about Dutch Borneo, or at any rate that 
art of it intersected by the Pontianak River. 
Fcontess to finding the jungle, with its fetid 
smells and generally unhealthy atmosphere, 
almost nauseating. 
The humid air was 
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accompanying the police beyond a mere 
twenty or thirty miles up-country, and so did 
not make the acquaintance of the head- 
hunters. But we saw, in charge of two other 

lice some miles from the coast, a villainous 

yak who had been apprehended on a charge 
of murdering his father. He was a truly 
fearsome person to look at, with the lobes of 
his ears so enlarged that they hung well 
below the level of his jaws. The disfigure- 
ment is attained, I believe, by attaching 
stones to the ears. 

Our only adventure worth recording 
during this part of our wanderings was 
exciting enough while it lasted. A Malay ran 
amok in one of the villages; he came 
careering down the main thoroughfare with 
his Aris (native knife) in his hand, waving 
it wally over his head with murderous 
intent. It was an alarming spectacle. People 
were tumbling over one another in their 
efforts to get out of the way; women 
screamed, children 
howled, men shouted. 


full of insects that 
hummed and buzzed 
and whirred like 
mechanical toys ; the 
leathery mangrove 
leaves sheltered 
alligators and poison- 
ous snakes, while the 
creeks were alive with 
mosquitoes. 

During our stay 
in the river four of 
us had the oppor- 
tunity of a trip up- 
country with some 
Dutch’ police, who 
were under orders to 
investigate a case of 
reported head-hunt- 
ing several days’ 
journey away. Head- 
hunters are still to be 
found in Borneo, but 
their gory pursuit no 
longer has the political 
significance it used to 
have. 

The majority of 
the head-hunting 
tribes have been 
tamed, but I believe 
it isa fact that many 
of them are given to 
reverting to type if 
left too long unsuper- 
vised by white in- 


Meanwhile, the 
madman, rolling his 
eyesand yelling wildly 
in his frenzy, was 
hacking at the air 
with his knife, and I 
thought that every 
minute he would turn 
and split somebody's 
head open. Fortu- 
nately, before he had 
done more damage 
than to gash a would- 
be captor’s shoulder, 
he was secured and 
dragged off, shouting 
and screaming, to 
suffer I know not 
what fate. Ver 
often, we were told, 
these victims of the 
hereditary Malay 
disease have to be 
shot down as they 
run through the 
streets. 

And now the time 
had come for us to 
get under way once 


more, bound for 
Batavia, a six days’ 
voyage from Pon- 
tianak. Our course 


lay close along the 
island of Billiton, and 
we sighted Batavia 


fluences. Cases_ of 
men suddenly return- 
ing to the primitive 
and deserting their homes and families are 
of fairly frequent occurrence, or so we 
were told. 

For ourselves we had no opportunity of 


Native dancing-girls of Batavia. 


on the night of May 
13th. As soon as 
we had been piloted 
to our moorings we went ashore and hired 
a car to take us up to the town. We 
had an enjoyable meal at the Java Hotel 
and then sat down outside to watch the 
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pageant of life as presented in the picturesque 
capital of the East Indies. 

mall two-wheeled carts, called sados, 
raced up and down the road; dark-eyed 
beauties in brightly-coloured sarongs passed 
and repassed in what seemed like an endless 
procession ; the canal 
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drink, and be merry while you can; you 
are on the road to destruction, anyhow, and 
this is one of the last stops on the way - 
down!” Morals are an unheard-of quantity 
in the Tandjong Priok. Some call Shanghai 
the ‘‘ Babylon of the East’; those who do 
so cannot have been 


close by was alive 
with bathing child- 
ren; the steam trams 
lumbered along full of 
stout Dutchmen and 
their stouter wives. 
At the street 
corners stood oily- 
voiced Chinamen cry- 
ing their wares, mostly 
pastries; while over 
and above all was 
heard the hum and 
chatter of a dozen 
different tongues— 


Malay, Dutch, 
Chinese, German, and 
English. A curious 


feature of life as it 
is lived in Batavia is 
that at two o'clock 
every day these 
myriad voices sud- 
denly cease ; life itself 
seems to come to a 
standstill. All the 
shops are closed, and 
everyone sleeps until 
four o’clock. 

That night we 
visited the Tandjong 
Priok, or native 
quarter, where, it 
seems to the traveller, 
there foregather all 
the outcasts of East 
and West.. Malay, 
Chinese, Japanese, and 
Dutch restaurants and 
bars do a roaring 
trade; every night 
there are fights between rival factions, and 
usually blood is freely shed. On all sides 
one sees the scum of a dozen races. 

The philosophy of these dregs of 
humanity seems to be summed up in : “ Eat, 


An imposing native shrine in Batavia. 


in this quarter of 
Batavia. : 

Three of our party 
—Jensen, Bentsen, 
and Kjaer—being 
anxious to get back 
to Copenhagen inside 
six months, now de- 
cided to bid us adieu 
and finish ‘the voyage 
more expeditiously by 
passenget - steamer. 

augelund, Vanman, 
and I therefore had 
a pow-wow and 
arranged to dry-dock 
Shanghai for cleaning 
and painting. It was 
a bit of a shock to 
get a bill for a hun- 
dred and fifty guilders 
for harbour dues, 
ship’s chandlery, and 
other items; this 
meant that when we 
had settled up we 
should have just 
enough money left to 
buy occasional sup- 
plies of fresh pro- 
visions, and nothing 
more. 

Still, we were rich 
in other ways—we 
had health, high spirits, 
and any amount of 
optimism, and the four 
thousand miles thatlay 
between us and Africa, 
whither we were bound 
next, did not disturb 
our mental equilibrium in the slightest. After 
the departure of our friends we divided 
ourselves into captain, chief engineer, and 
purser, and cheerfully looked forward to 
continuing our long voyage home. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BATTLE WITH A LION 


By 
VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY 


A plucky police-trooper’s adventure in the wilds of Rhodesia. 


OWARD the end of last year Trooper 
Hoare, of the B.S.A. Police, stationed 
at Chipinga, Rhodesia, received news 
that lions had been causing a great 

deal of mischief in the district. Going out 
to investigate matters, he discovered that 
the animals had recently killed several 
donkeys, and in an effort to get rid of them 
two hind legs from one of the carcasses had 
been impregnated with poison the previous 
night and placed near the scene of the 
“TIL” 

Early the following morning, with a 
party of natives, Trooper Hoare visited the 
“kill ” and found a lion lying dead near the 
poisoned bait. The tracks of a second led 
away into the bush, and the policeman 
decided to pursue it. 

After following 
the spoor for about 
five miles the party 
discovered that their | 
quarry had taken | 
refuge in a patch of | 
dense bush and long 


‘TROOPER'S BATTLE! 


obstinately to cover. Finally, dropping 
on one knee, Hoare took careful aim at what 
he hoped, judging from the position of the 
tail, would be a vital spot, and pulled 
trigger. It later transpired that the bullet 
struck the lion’s foot. 

Hardly had the report died away than, 
with a mighty roar, the brute reared right 
up, and the trooper promptly fired again, 
hitting the angry beast in the mouth. Roar- 
ing savagely, it left the long grass and 
charged toward the white man. Once 
more he fired, but missed, and at the next 
shot the lion turned back into its sanctuary. 

Yet again the trooper and his native 
helpers tried to induce the animal to come 
out, but it steadfastly refused to emerge, 
and so Hoare fired 
blindly into the tangle 
of vegetation. This 
brought the lion out, 
ina very bad temper, 
_\; and the policeman 
; shot at it again, hit- 
ting it in the body. 


grass. At intervals ' D s | The bullet, however, 
the restless switching | he 5 did not disable it. 
of the brute’s tail D EAST Instead, it charged 
could be detected, oe Senet ae aa straight at Hoare, 
but the animal itself | Ty TANG TA 7a roaring horribly, and 
was invisible ° DOCTOR'S LO G JOURNEY the natives, not liking 
It would have My, r “i the look of things, 
been suicidal, of } 2 TO PATIENT began to scatter. 
course, to go into the | i perenne vere Oo) At this moment, 


bush after the lion, 
and so the trooper 
tried various schemes 
to induce it to come 


out into the open. replied } 
Every stratagem fume, thank you. 
failed, however; Cuttings from_ the 
the beast clung 


Asked what his feelings were when 
the lion was over 
humorously, 


referring to Trooper Hoare’s experience. 


with the big brute 
bounding toward 
him, the trooper dis- 
covered to his horror 
that he had fired his 
last cartridge! Hur- 
riedly he dropped his 
rifle and snatched-out 


him,. Tpr. Hoare 
“No wide-world 


4 
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“The infuriated beast sprang at him, knocked him down, and set about mauling him.” 


his revolver, but had barely time to fire 
one round before the infuriated beast sprang 
at him, knocked him down, and, standing 
over him, set about mauling him. 

Spite of his deadly peril, Hoare did not 
lose his head, but, with the snarling brute 
clawing at him—the injury to its mouth, 
luckily, prevented it from biting—he never- 
theless fired his remaining five shots into 
the lion’s body, striving all the while to 
roll clear of those deadly claws and get to 
his feet. 

Meanwhile, with the exception of one 


Makwari, a native constable, the terrified 
Vou. Lix.—16. 


natives had all fled. This plucky fellow 
procured an axe and, returning at his 
best speed, found the lion, practically at 
its last gasp, lying close beside the still- 
conscious policeman. Rushing in, Makwari 
quickly finished the brute off and then set 
about securing aid for Hoare, who had been 
badly mauled on the legs and left arm by 
the lion’s claws. 

Dr. Lawrence, a missionary doctor, was 
promptly summoned, and, realizing the 
urgency of the case, accomplished the 
journey of something like a hundred and 
sixty miles out and home, by car and on foot 
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through very rough country, in sixty-odd 
hours. Thanks to his skilled attentions 
Trooper Hoare made an excellent recovery. 

Questioned by a newspaper man as to 
his thoughts and sensations while the in- 
furiated lion stood over him, seeking with 
the last of its strength to destroy him, 
the plucky young policeman modestly 
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parried the inquiry with the laughing 
remark: ‘‘ No wide-world fame, thank 
you!” 

But he spoke too soon. This Magazine 
has many good friends, even in the wilds of 
Rhodesia, and, spite of himself, Trooper 
Hoare has achieved W1DE Wor LD fame, as 
witness this little story ! 


THE OLD RIFLE 


Told by N. M. JACKSON, and Set Down by ADELINA E. JACKSON 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


The story of an exciting little affair that happened down in New Mexico. 


URING the winter of 1917-1918, 
with a partner named Alberding, 
I was trapping up in the moun- 
tains above La Madera, New 
Mexico. We were housed in a small shack 
situated several miles from the town, and 
were pretty lonely. We had very few 
visitors, but a young man called Crawford, 
who was working for the Halleck and 
Howard Lumber Company, in La Madera, 
sometimes came out to our camp. My 
artner was rather impressed with him, but 
did not care for the fellow ; he hada surly, 
disagreeable manner, and did not seem to 
make any friends among his fcllow-workers. 
During one of his visits Crawford 
became interested in a rifle I had. It was 
an Army weapon, somewhat out of date and 
very heavy, but of extremely long range, 
and Crawford appeared greatly struck with 
it. This rifle, as it transpired, was to play 
a prominent part in what happened later. 
Late one evening Crawford came to our 
camp and stayed the night. Next morning, 
as I happened to be going his way, we walked 
together to a point on the logging railroad 
called ‘ ¥ 2.’" Here we met the Sheriff of 
La Madera, who, to my astonishment, 
promptly took young Crawford in charge. 
We learnt later that on the previous 
night, before coming to our shack, he had 
robbed the commissary at La Madera, taking 
all the available cash and a number of other 
articles. In closing the door, however, he 
had shut in part of his coat-tail and torn 
it off, thus leaving a clue to his identity. 
In due course Crawford was taken to 
Toas and put in jail to await his trial, but 
a few days later made his escape in some 
ingenious manner. 


He got clean away, apparently leaving 
no trace by which he could be followed. The 
Sheriff of Toas was puzzled for awhile, but 
finally called in the help of an old Indian 
who was noted in that part of the country 
as a tracker. Spite of the seeming lack of 
clues, the Indian was soon on the fugitive’s 
trail, which he followed across rocky canyons 
and dry sun-baked ridges, where a white 
man would have been hopelessly at fault. 
The Red man hunted his quarry to the Rio 
Grande River, across it, through the hills 
again, and at last back to La Madera, where 
the robbery had been committed. 

It happened that I was present when 
the Sheriff and the Indian arrived in the 
town. I had never met either of them 
tefore, so I paid no particular attention 
to them until the old Indian suddenly 
stopped and lcoked sharply at me for a 
moment. Then, turning to the officer, he 
pointed me out, saying: “‘ You will find 
Crawford in that man’s camp.” I was 
naturally taken aback, but I felt sure he 
was mistaken, and bluntly said so. 

After that I went about my business, 
and it was quite late when I got back to my 
camp. Spite of the hour, I did not expect 
my partner to be abed, and I was surprised 
to find the place in complete darkness. 
Entering, I struck a match and looked 
around, and what I saw completely bewil- 
dered me. My partner was nowhere to be 
seen and the whole place was in utter con- 
fusion. Most of my bedding was gone, I 
noticed, and what little was left was scat- 
tered about. My old rifle, previously 
mentioned, lay in the middle of the floor. 
Meanwhile my dog sniffed around, with his 
coat bristling, growling deep in his throat. 
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“He pointed me out, saying: ‘You will find Crawford in that man’s camp.’” 
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It was no use remaining in the ransacked 
hut, for I had no bed, and it was very cold. 
I therefore started out for a saw-mill two 
miles away, where I learned what had 
happened to cause the disturbance at the 
shack. 

It appears that the Sheriff, acting upon 
the old Indian’s advice, had deputized 
another man—Mr. Overholt, the general 
manager for the Halleck and Howard 
Lumber Company—to accompany him, and 
they had proceeded direct to my cabin. 


the “ bosses,’’ against whom he had a 
grievance. 

After this he planned to go back to 
La Madera and burn the big sawmill of the 
Halleck and Howard Lumber Company—a 
pretty programme indeed! He was, we 
discovered later, a deserter from the U.S. 
Army, and my own opinion is that the man 
was insane. 

After Crawford had made his confession 
the officers, helped by my partner, took 
most of my bedding, made the wounded 


The Halleck and Howard Mill, at La Madera, which Crawford planned to destroy. 


There, sure enough, they found Crawford 
with my partner. The moment Overholt 
and the Sheriff appeared at the door, Craw- 
ford grabbed up my old rifle and attempted 
to shoot them, but not being familiar with 
the mechanism, he was unable to work it 
at once, and the officers promptly fired in 
self-defence. 

Crawford was mortally wounded, but 
lived long enough to make a full confession 
of his crime and his murderous plans. He 
had come to our camp, he said, expressly to 
secure my old rifle by fair means or foul. 
After getting it he had intended going on 
to one of the logging camps and killing the 
cook there, a young woman who had refused 
his attentions, and also a Mr. Hayes, one of 


man as comfortable as possible, and rushed 
him away to Santa Fé, but he died on the 
way. Before he expired he said he bore 
the officers no ill-feeling; they were per- 
fectly justified in shooting him, for he had 
made the first move and had fully intended 
to kill them. 

It will always remain a mystery to me 
and everyone else connected with the case 
how that old Indian not only trailed Craw- 
ford over the rough, rocky country as he 
did, but, at the mere sight of me—a perfect 
stranger to him—was able to tell the officers 
that the man they were after was in my 
camp, several miles away. It seems like a 
case of telepathy or “ second sight,’”’ and I 
should greatly like to know the explanation. 
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trick Bowen 


A delightful story froin Ireland, told to the Author by a former sergeant of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Mystery, love, politics, and fighting all figure in it, inextricably blended 


with that touch of humour which is never lacking in anything Irish. 


“I have independent 


evidence that it is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Bowen, “but for obvious reasons the names 
of places and persons have been altered.” 


HE Great Southern and Western 
train drew to a halt at a tiny 
station on the edge of a vast expanse 
of dreary bogland in the middle 

of the great central plain of Ireland. The 
other occupant of my compartment—a 
tall, stalwart man in the uniform of an 
Inspector of Civic Guards, the Free State’s 
police force—went to the window and looked 
with apparent interest towards the narrow 
street of single-storey cottages, many with 
thatched roofs, which was visible beyond 
the station. 

“That’s Ballagheen,”” he remarked as 
he resumed his seat. ‘‘ You’d wonder what 
people find to do in a place like that, wouldn’t 

ou?” 
aaa It doesn’t look as though anything 
very exciting ever happened there,” I 
agreed. 

“Yet,” he continued, reflectively, “a 
little thing once occurred there which changed 
the whole course of my life. Would you 
care to hear about it ? ” 

“I should be most 
assured him. 

The train resumed its journey and the 
Inspector, settling himself comfortably in 
his corner, lit his pipe, and told me the 
following story. 


interested,” I 


Some years ago—near the end of 1919, 
to be exact—I was a sergeant in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, in charge of the district 
of Ballagheen. Sinn Fein troubles were 
beginning—there had been attacks on the 
police in the south and west—but this 
bogland country was quiet, as it had always 
been. 


If it hadn’t been for a girl—or perhaps 
two girls—it might have remained peaceful 
to the end; in which case the R.I.C. would 
not have been withdrawn; I should not 
have resigned from them, and should not 
have become what I am now: Inspector 
Murphy of the Free State Civic Guards. 

The trouble began on a foggy November 
afternoon. I was awaiting the arrival of 
the postman with the evening mail. He 
was an hour overdue, and important letters 
relative to the political situation were ex- 

cted. Nevertheless, I felt little anxiety ; 
had no reason to expect trouble. 

When another half-hour had passed, 
however, I began to suspect that something 
was wrong. I got up and went to the 
‘phone, intending to call up the post-office, 
when a noise in the corridor attracted my 
attention. The charge - office door was 
pushed open and two constables entered, 
bearing between them the inert body of a 
man. 
“What's this—murder ?” I cried, in 
astonishment. 

“It’s Terence Burke, Sergeant,” was 
the reply. “‘ He’s a long way from dead, 
though he’s had a decent crack behind the 
ear. A dash of cold water will bring him 
round, but it won’t bring back his bag, for 
that’s vanished.” 

Terence Burke, the postman, held 
up and knocked out! The mail-bag and 
the important letters it contained missing ! 
This sounded serious. 

“‘ Where did you find him?” I asked. 

“Down the Red Lane, a mile from the 
village and fifty yards from Lyam O’Connor’s 
gate. We were coming in from the Grass- 
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lands patrol and tripped over him, laid out 
in the path.” 

“Near Lyam O’Connor’s gate.” The 
words set me thinking. O’Connor was a 
well-to-do farmer—the only one, in fact, 
in the neighbourhood. He was likewise a 
County Kerry man, of a violent and quarrel- 
some disposition, opposed to law and order 
and all Governments. He was the one 
person in all my district who could with 
reason be suspected of such crimes as hold- 
ups and robberies. However, it wouldn’t 
do to jump to conclusions, and I turned to 
the task of restoring the unfortunate post- 
man to his senses. 

A couple of dashes of cold water on the 
nape of his neck brought Terence Burke to 
himself, and he sat up, looking round with a 
foolish grin. 

“Well, my lad,” I said, having given 
him time to realize where he was. ‘‘ How 
d’ye account for being knocked on the head 
like a rabbit and losing the mails ?” 

“I don’ know, Sergeant,’”’ he mumbled. 
“Shure I know nothing, but only that 
someone jumped from the hedge an’ hit 
me a clout.” 

His eyes moved shiftily as he spoke, 
and I had a shrewd idea that he knew a good 
deal more than he was willing to tell. How- 
ever, ’tis no use trying to get the truth from 
an Irishman, especially a Bogman, when he’s 
bent’ on concealing it, so I shifted my 
ground. 

““Why did you not deliver the village 
letters, as you always do, before going on 
the country round ?”’ I asked. 

Again his eyes failed to meet mine. 

“Shure, I thought to do the country 
before dark. ‘Twas only the wan letter 
for Mary—for Miss O'Connor, that I had,” 
he replied. 

there was a Miss O’Connor ? I had 
not heard of the lady before, but seemingly 
Terence was well acquainted with her from 
the ready way in which her name had come 
to his lips. He was a handsome young man 
and a notorious philanderer. Probably, 
I thought, he had gone down Red Lane to 
keep an assignation, in which case his down- 
fall had very likely come about at the hands 
of a jealous rival. 

This theory, however, did not account 
for the disappearance of the mail-bag. 
That must be recovered, or else there would 
be trouble, not only for Terence, but also 
for myself; the authorities would blame 
me for failing to provide an escort for the 
mails. 

Leaving the postman in charge of a 
constable, I set out, with another man, to 
make what inquiries were possible. At the 
post-office we learned that the mails, con- 
sisting of half-a-dozen letters for the police 
and a dozen others for private persons, had 
been handed over at the usual time to 
young Burke for delivery. 


Were there any for the O’Connors ? 
I inquired. No; the clerk was positive on 
the point. In fact, he had remarked to the 

ostman on the absence of any letters for 
“the country.’”’ Terence, therefore, had been 
lying when he told me he had a letter for 
Miss O’Connor. 

Our next step was to inspect the Red 
Lane. Leaving the village—which, as you 
may have noticed, consists of a single 
street—we followed the main road for a 
quarter of a mile and then turned at right 
angles into a narrow lane which runs between 
high clay banks to Lyam O'Connor's farm. 
It struck me at once that the moist red 
clay which gave the lane its name should 
show exceptionally clear footprints, and 
accordingly we moved along carefully, flash- 
ing our torches over every inch of the surface 
of the path. 

Our tracking proved simple. A heavy 
shower a couple of hours earlier had washed 
the clayey surface smooth and clean, and 
the only footmarks visible were of a pair of 
“sevens? going towards the farm, and 
those of two larger pairs approaching the 
village. The latter, of course, were those 
of the constables who had carried the 
insensible postman to the police-station. 
The former, with equal certainty, were 
those of Terence Burke. 

So far so good! We quickened our 
pace, keeping a sharp look-out for intruding 
tracks, till we reached a spot, a short dis- 
tance from the farm, which was obviously 
where the constables had found Burke. 
The impress of his body showed distinctly 
on the smooth clay, and about it were the 
marks of the constables’ boots. 

Here was the place, if anywhere, to find 
the robber’s tracks. I flashed my torch 
slowly round, and started as my eye fell on 
a print of an unexpected nature—the im- 
pression of a girl’s shoe! I looked farther 
and saw others, both approaching and 
leaving the spot where Burke had lain. 
They were of respectable size—‘ fives’ or 
small ‘ sixes,”” and of reasonable breadth of 
heel, but were unmistakably those of a girl’s 
shoe. 

I followed those which pointed away 
from the spot and a few yards farther, in 
the direction of the farm gate, saw them 
turn towards the bank, which at this point 
was about eight feet in height and sloped 
upward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
I climbed it, and on its summit found 
further tracks. Beyond was a drop of four 
or five feet into a grassy field, where I knew 
it would be useless to follow. 

I was about to return to the lane when 
the beam of my torch glinted on something 
lying in the field beneath the bank. I leapt 
down and picked it up—a hefty blackthorn 
shillelagh. A glance was enough to shew 
me that it was a Kerry blackthorn. Every 
blackthorn county, as you may know, has 
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“T drew the shillelagh from inside my coat and 


its own set patterns in shillelaghs, and being 
a Kerry man myself I recognized my 
county’s weapon. Scrambling back into the 
lane I handed the colaheen* to O’Brien, the 
constable. 

“‘ Where did that grow ?”’ I asked him. 

“Tt has a family likeness to me own 
county’s stick which, being Clare, I’d say 
this is Kerry,” he replied. 

. “ it is,” Isaid. ‘‘ And what d’ye 
think of these ?’’ I pointed to the girl’s 
tracks. : 

O’Brien looked at the footprints, he 
looked at the shillelagh, and he looked 
towards O’Connor’s farm. 

“‘Lyam O’Connor is a Kerry man,” he 
said at last. ‘‘And Mary O'Connor is 
Kerry, too. Terence Burke was sayin’ he’d 
letters for Mai O'Connor. Maybe she 
thought she’d like a Government bag to 

’em in.” 

“Maybe you're right,” I said, ‘ and 
Maybe you're wrong. think myself that 
things are coming out too easy for you to 
be right.” 

e went on to the farm gate, but no 
further tracks of either ‘‘ fives ” or “‘ sevens ”” 
were visible. Evidently Terence had been 


* A stick which has been pulled up from the roots. The 
lower portion forms the gnarled knob of the shillelagh, or 
fighting-stick. 


held it out to him.” 


on his way to the farm when the owner of 
the ‘‘fives’’ had met him ; but it was 
equally clear that person had not come along 
the lane from the farm gate. 

Just at the gate itself, however, our 
torches shone on two more footprints which 
though much less distinct than those in the 
lane, owing to the ground being harder, 
nevertheless seemed to have been made by 
the same shoe. Inside the gate we looked 
for further signs but found none, owing to 
the path being gravelled. 

At the front door we knocked, and it 
was opened by Lyam O’Connor himself. 
He was a man of about fifty, standing 
six foot two and weighing about fifteen 
stone, with a shock of fiery hair untouched 
with grey. He looked as tough as his 
native blackthorn, and I wondered what the 
fight would be like if I found it necessary to 
arrest him. 

“What d’ye be wantin’, Murphy?” 
he asked, eyeing me suspiciously. 

“* Just to pay my compliments to your 
daughter, Mr. O’Connor, seeing she’s a new- 
comer here,’’ I said. ‘‘ Can we come in?” 

“Ye can,” he said. ‘‘ I'll overlook that 
tyrants coat ye're wearing for the sake of 
the Kerry skin it covers.” 

With that he led us into the sitting- 
room, which was furnished in a style you 
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wouldn’t expect to find in a Bogland farm- 
house. Times have changed in Ireland; 
excepting in the far west and the islands, 
the good old days when the family and 
the pig shared the same room are gone 
for ever. 

In a comfortable armchair on one side 
of a roaring fire sat a strapping red-headed 
girl, and on the opposite side, in another, 
a big, black-haired, blue-eyed young man. 

“That’s me daughter, Mary,” said 
O'Connor. ‘An’ this is me friend Mr. 
Coholan, who ye’ll hear of before you're 
much older.” 

I had already heard of Mr. Coholan as 
one of the leaders of Sinn Fein, and, sure 
enough, I heard a good deal more of him in 
the years that followed. At the mention of 
his name, my hopes that the mail robbery 
would prove to be a private and not a 
political affair fell to zero. 

I turned to the girl. ‘“ You were ex- 
pecting letters this evening, Miss O'Connor ?”’ 

asked. 

She stared at me with her big, violet 
eyes and answered with perfect calmness. 
““Letters ? I was expecting some, but none 
have arrived.” 

“Ym afraid you won't get them, 
then,” I went on. “ Terence Burke had an 
accident outside your gate—tripped over a 
blackthorn and somehow or other lost the 
mail-bag. Maybe it flew out of his hand 
into your field ? Maybe you’d have a look 
for it to-morrow ?” 

To an Englishman that may sound like 
rank foolery, but an Irishman understands 
“round the corner’ talk. My _ hearers 
knew quite well that I was telling them they 
were under suspicion of looting the mails, 
but that, if the letters were returned 
intact, nothing more would be said of the 
matter. 

As I spoke I watched all three keenly 
for signs of guilty knowledge, but got little 
satisfaction for my pains. O’Connor’s face 
went from red to purple, but he kept silence. 
Coholan gave a cold, sneering chuckle; he 
was one of those Irishmen (there are many 
more of them than outsiders imagine) who 
can make the self-possessed Englishman 
seem like an hysterical girl. 

As for the girl, she first flushed and then 
paled, but her eyes, which met mine 
squarely, expressed nothing but surprise. 
Yet everything pointed to her as the culprit. 
It was pretty plain that Coholan was her 
friend rather than her father’s, which meant 
that she was mixed up in the Sinn Fein 
movement. 

She was big and strong enough to use 
a shillelagh with effect; and her shoes, 
a glance showed me, would just about fit 
those prints in the lane. Still, all this, 
though very suspicious, was insufficient to 
justify a direct accusation, much less an 
arrest, or search of the house for the missing 


mail-bag. I could do nothing unless I 
somehow managed to startle them into an 
admission of guilt. 

I turned to go and then stopped as 
though struck by a sudden_ thought. 
“You're a Kerry man, Mr. O’Connor,” 
I said, “‘ and should know a colaheen when 
you see one. Where would you say this 
grew?” 

As I spoke, I drew the shillelagh from 
inside my coat, where I had kept it con- 
cealed till then, and held it out to him. 

‘“‘ Shure, it’s Kerry,” he said, taking it 
in his hand. “I’ve got it’s twin hanging 
behind the door.” 

He stepped into the hall and returned 
in a moment with a second stick as like the 
one I had found as one pea to another. 
I was beaten! The shillelagh had not come 
from O’Connor’s house, because, though a 
man may have as many blackthorns as 
there are patterns in this country, he will 
never have two exactly of one pattern, 
and these two sticks were almost identical. 

“ They're a fine pair,” he said, twirling 
them admiringly. ‘“ Where did ye find 
yours?” 

“In your lane,” I told him. ‘It was 
that shillelagh that tripped up young Terence. 
Good-night to you. You'll have a look for 
that mail-bag, won’t you ?” 

“ T think I'll have a talk with O’Shan- 
non,” I said to O’Brien, as we headed for 
the village, “and find out what he knows 
about Miss O'Connor and her friend Coholan. 
You can go back to the station—and take the 
blackthorn with you.” 

James O’Shannon was the owner of the 
largest licensed premises in the village 
(he called his place an hotel). He was a 
good friend of mine and often passed on 
scraps of valuable information which his 
position gave him special facilities of 
acquiring ; for an Irishman, however close- 
mouthed he may be when sober, is often 
indiscreet when in liquor. 


I found O’Shannon in the bar-parlour™ 


of the hotel. He was a tough, powerful 
man, not unlike O’Connor in appearance, 
save that his hair was black; and like him, 
also a Kerry man. He was alone. He had 
already heard of the attack on young 
Burke and guessed that I had been to see 
O'Connor. 

“What d’ye think of Miss Mary ?” 
he asked. 

“She’s a handsome girl,” I replied, 
“but I’d like to know more of her before 
venturing a further opinion.” 

“That is, you'd like to know what I 
know about her,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know a lot, but I know something.” 

With that he got up, locked the door, 
and moved our chairs into the centre of the 
room. 

“Mary O’Connor, as ye call her,” he 
began in a low tone, “is head centre of the 
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Cumann na mBan* for this area. She 
arrived home from England but ten days 
ago—and I need not tell you most of the 
trouble an’ botheration is hatched in Eng- 
land, not in Ireland. Coholan is with her, 
and you know what he is; but what you 
don’t know is that they're man and wife. 

‘* She’s Mrs. Coholan, not Miss O’Connor. 
Never mind how I got me_ knowledge! 
Now, what’s the first thing Mrs. Coholan 
does, an’ that under her husband’s eyes ? 
Why, starts making eyes at that born fool 
Terence Burke! He’s been up the Red 
Lane to see her every night for the past 
week. How do I know? Because the 
omadhaunt is—or, I should say, was— 
engaged to marry me girl, Kathleen; an’ 

e can trust a girl to know when her boy 
1s off with another ! 

““ Now everyone knows that Terence 
runs after every fresh girl he sees, and 
Kathleen never before took any notice 
of his vagaries. But this time she’s taken 
things serious and told me, an hour ago, 
that she’d finished with him. She explained 
nothing, but ‘tis plain there’s something 
out of the ordinary in Terence’s flirtin’ with 

. Now, rememberin’ that Mary is 
Mrs., how d’ye size things up?” 

“There’s but one thing to think,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ And that’s that she’s been leading 

oung Burke on for a reason which isn’t 
love. 

‘An’ mightn’t that reason be that 
she’d like a peep at the orders the police 
are gettin’ from Dublin Castle ? ” 

I agreed. ‘‘ But why, in that case, 
I added, “ did she need to stun him ? ” 

“He might have got scared at the last 
and refused to hand over the letters, so 
she had to lay him out to get ’em.” 

There was reason in O’Shannon’s theory, 
yet somehow it did not satisfy me. No more 
could be learned. from him, however, so 
I took my leave. 

As I passed through the hall I encoun- 
tered Miss Kathleen, and felt glad somehow 
that she wasn’t going to waste herself on a 
soft-headed Bogman like Terence Burke. 
She was a real Kerry girl—five feet seven in 
her stockings, black-haired and blue-eyed, 
straight as a rifle barrel and active as a 
young deer. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Murphy,” she said. 
“I hope you've caught the scoundrel who 
used poor Terence so cruelly ?”’ 

As she said it a light which was not 
pity shone in her bright blue eyes. Was it 
mockery ? I wondered, and stopped. 

“Oh, he’ll be better in time for the 
wedding,” I told her. ‘‘ And that reminds 
me; I must be choosing a wedding present 
for you.” 


She laughed. ‘“‘ Not for Terence and 


* Literally “* Women's Legion.” The female branch of the 
Sinn Fein organization, 
+ Simpleton. 
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me,” she retorted. ‘‘ I’ve decided to marry 
none but a Kerry man, but I’m likely to be 
an old maid or a nun, seeing there are no 
Kerry men in Ballagheen.” 

“ Bedad,” I answered, hardl 
what I was saying. ‘‘ There’s a K 
standing before you now!” 

She laughed again. ‘Oh, is there ? 
I could never recognize him as one behind 
that uniform! Good-night.” And with 
that she whisked past me into the parlour. 

Next morning I reported the loss of the 
mails to headquarters, and throughout that 
day and the next the telegraph wires fairly 
hummed with messages. The political situa- 
tion in Dublin and the south was_ un- 
doubtedly serious, and probably the authori- 
ties had some excuse for nervousness. To 
their imagination the attack on Burke meant 
an outbreak of open rebellion, and without 
pausing to consider that for three generations 

allagheen had been one of the most 
peaceful spots in all Ireland they promptly 
“ proclaimed ”’ the area and withdrew the 
R.1.C. detachment to county headquarters. 

Once there, I was hauled up before an 
English military Commandant, who was 
doubtless an excellent soldier, but knew less 
of Ireland and Irish ways than I know of the 
Constitution of Kamchatka, and severely 
reprimanded for failing to provide an escort 
for the mails. To this I replied by handing 
in my resignation, which I was glad of an 
excuse for doing, for though I could not 
approve of the methods of the younger Sinn 

einers, still less did I approve of those 
which Dublin Castle was beginning to adopt. 

Within a week, therefore, I had ceased 
to be Sergeant Murphy, R.1.C., and had 
become plain Mr. Murphy of Ballyslaghterem, 
County Kerry. 

Then a very curious thing happened. 
Leaving the barracks for the last time, I met 
at the gate the county Inspector. In his 
hand was a packet of official letters and on 
his face a look of blank amazement. He 
stopped as he sighted me. ‘‘ Murphy,” he 
said, “ I’m an Irishman, and thought I knew 
all the vagaries of Irishmen, but what do you 
think of this 2?” 

With that he handed me the packet of 
letters. They were addressed: ‘ O.C., 
R.1.C., Ballagheen,” and bore the post-marks 
of the date on which Terence Burke had lost 
the mails. They were ethe missing official 
letters, quite untampered with, and with 
seals intact ! 

“ These,” the Inspector went on, “ ar- 
tived at my private address this morning 
in a plain paper wrapping, with the Bal- 
lagheen post-mark of yesterday’s date. I’ve 
just had Ballagheen post-office on the ’phone 
and learn that all the other missing letters, 
excepting these, were found in the letter-box 
yesterday. What d’ye make of it?” 

“ Being a civilian and in a proclaimed 
area,” I answered, ‘I prefer to say nothing. 


knowing 
erry Man 
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But as a favour, and seeing it’s no longer 
needed as corpus delicti, may I have that 
shillelagh that tripped up Terence Burke ?”’ 

“With pleasure,” said the Inspector. 
“ Bad luck to it! It’s been the cause of 
upsetting my county, which always had a 
good name before.” 

That afternoon, with the shillelagh 
tucked inside my overcoat, I took the train 
for Ballagheen, but ot with intent to solve 
the mail-bag mystery! Arrived there, I 
directed my steps toward O’Shannon’s 
hotel. As I neared it, I saw a big man cross 
the road and enter the bar-parlour through 
a side door. It was Lyam O'Connor, and 
the vicious way in which he swished at the 
air with the blackthorn he carried made me 
think that cracked heads would be plentiful 
in Ballagheen before long. I quickened my 
pace and reached the bar- parlour perhaps 
fifteen seconds behind him. 

“* Accuse me daughter, an’ her a respect- 
able married woman, of tryin’ to steal yer 
gurrl’s boy an’ robbin’ the mails, would ye ?”” 
were the words I heard shouted as I entered. 
They were spoken by Lyam O'Connor, who 
stood in the centre of the room cutting 
figures of eight in the air with his shillelagh. 
There were a dozen men present, but it was 
to James O’Shannon, who sat playing cards 
at a table in the corner, that the question was 
addressed. ‘i . 

“ Out wid yer colaheen, ye dirty Ker 
man, an’ save yer brains if you’re able!” 
the red-headed giant went on. 

James O’Shannon was not the man to 
refuse a polite invitation. With a roar like a 
Kerry bull, he jumped for a cupboard near by, 
opened the door, and grabbed for something 
within. But his hand came out empty, and 
he looked inside and began to say things in 
Gaelic which I couldn’t repeat in English. 
He swung round. ‘‘ Somebody’s swiped me 
blackthorn!”’ he cried. “ Down with yer 
stick, O’Connor, an’ I'll twist ye up an’ 
stick ye up the chimney wid me hands.” 

O'Connor was a sportsman and promptly 
dropped the shillelagh. The next second those 
who remained to watch it saw the start of 
the finest up-and-down fight ever seen in 
Ballagheen. Ten minutes later it ended in the 
street, with both of them laid out on a heap 
of road-scrapings that had been collecting 
for six months. They were too exhausted 
even to swear, while the parlour and its 
fittings looked more like a picture of the 
Tokio earthquake than anything else I’ve 
ever seen. 

But thrilling though the fight had been, 
what interested me most was that shillelagh 
which should have been in O’Shannon’s 
cupboard. I slipped into the bar-parlour, 
which was now deserted, and placed within 
the cupboard the stick I had concealed 
inside my coat. 

I left the cupboard door ajar and 
teturned to the street. Then I dug the 


fighters from the mire, hauled them into the 
parlour, poured them out four fingers each of 
whisky, saw them drink it, shake hands, and 
call for more. Then I spoke. ‘‘ O’Shannon,” 
I said, “did you say your shillelagh was 
missing from the cupboard? Unless I am 
dreaming I see one standing there now.” 

O’Shannon scrambled to the cupboard 
and looked inside. He put his hand in, 
brought forth the blackthorn, and looked at 
it in silence for ten seconds. Then he began 
to speak ; but what he said I shall not repeat. 
I did not wait to hear the end of his speech, 
but rose and made for the door. “ I’ll leave 
you to finish the argument,” I said, “ but 
remember that you are friends now.” 

Stepping into the street, I turned to- 
ward the main entrance of the hotel. As I 
did so, I saw that the door stood open. A 
large lamp which hung inside the hall cast 
a broad beam of light across the road ; and 
there, on the muddy surface I saw something 
which I had noticed once before beneath the 
beam of my torch—the print of a ‘‘ number 
five ’’ shoe. There were several of the prints, 
and I followed them. They led me across 
the road to where, in the shadow of a large 
elm tree, a figure was standing. It was 
Kathleen O’Shannon. 

““Miss Kathleen,” I said, when I 
reached her. ‘‘ You once said something 
about not knowing a Kerry man in a Govern- 
ment coat. Do you think you’d know one 
in Brey tweed ?” 

either her reply nor the talk we had 
during the next half-hour concerns the 
present tale. At last we bethought us of 
returning to the house and interviewing 
James O’Shannon. 

“Tm glad he’s got his stick back,” I 
said. ‘‘I wonder how it came to be in 
O'Connor's field on the evening Terence 
Burke got his head cracked ?” 

Kathleen laughed, and proceeded to 
explain the mystery. 

It appeared that, like almost every girl 
in Ireland at that time, she was a member of 
the Cumann na mBan. This, in Ballagheen 
at least, meant no more than meeting to 
study Gaelic poetry and talk romantic 
nonsense about dying for Ireland. Then 
Mary Coholan appeared, and the girls soon 
learned that besides poetry and romance 
Sinn Fein meant hard and often dirty 
work. 

The first ‘‘ stunt ” Mary proposed was 
to get hold of Dublin Castle’s instructions to 
the police. She knew young Terence’s weak- 
ness for the fair sex, and suggested that one 
of the girls should wheedle him into handing 
over to her the official mails. This idea did 
not please Kathleen who, though she cared 
little for Burke, was under a hal{-promise to 
marry him. 

She roundly declared her belief that 
such an attempt would not only fail, but 
would lead to disaster. Thereupon Mary 
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Lyam O’Connor stood in the centre of the room cutting figures of eight 
in the air with his shillelagh. 


smiled and said that she herself would under- 
take the job. Kathleen could not oppose her 
leader’s determination, but she made up her 
mind that by fair means or foul she would 
prevent Terence from being false to his trust. 

It soon became clear that Mary was 
likely to succeed in her undertaking. Every 
evening, as soon as his work was done, the 
susceptible Burke met her in the Red Lane ; 
and every evening Kathleen sat behind the 


bank and listened to their love-making. 
But when Terence came to talk of matriage, 
Mary was coy. She vowed she needed proof 
of his love for her—and for Ireland. 

With a cleverness which Kathleen ad- 
mitted she envied, Mary worked toward her 
objective and finally came to the point. 
In proof of his love and patriotism Terence 
must give her the next batch of letters which 
came for the police; then they would go 
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together to her father and receive his 
blessing. (What Lyam O'Connor's “ bless- 
ing ’’ would have been like you may guess 
from what I’ve said about him.) 

The end was that the infatuated post- 
man gave way and agreed to hand Mary the 
next evening’s mail. Kathleen overheard 
the whole plot and, instead of informing her 
father or the police, as an English girl or 
even a moderately-civilized Irish girl would 
have done, she decided that she herself 
would frustrate it. 

Next evening, having seen Burke receive 
the mails at the post-office, Kathleen, armed 
with her father’s shillelagh, slipped across 
the fields and posted herself in the Red Lane 
near O’Connor’s gate. Though she had 
taken it, she did not contemplate using, the 
blackthorn ; her plan was to pose as Mary 
and thus get possession of the letters. 

Ten minutes later Terence Burke hove 
in view, and she stepped into the centre of 
the path to meet him. It was late twilight 
and quite dark in the lane. Burke, seeing 
before him a girl of Mary’s height and build, 
naturally thought it was she, and passed 
over the letters without a word. Delighted 
at her easy success, Kathleen turned to go, 
but he grabbed her sleeve. 

“* My reward, Mary,” said the omadhaun. 
“Wan kiss before ye go!” 

Kathleen dared not speak, lest her voice 
betray her. She tried to free herself, but 
the postman was silly with excitement, and 
flung his arms around her. It was a moment 
for quick thinking and quick action, for 
Mary, and perhaps Coholan, might appear 
at any moment. Kathleen released herself 
with a sudden twist, swung the shillelagh, 
and Terence went down like a pole-axed 
bullock. 

Excited as she naturally was, she kept 
her head in a remarkable manner. To make 
the thing look like a real hold-up and 
robbery, she removed the mail-bag from 
the unconscious postman’s shoulders; but 
scarcely had she done so than she heard 
O’Connor’s gate click. She scrambled up 
the bank, and as she did so saw the gleam 
of the police patrol’s torches coming down 
the lane. Then she half-jumped, half-fell 
into the field, and so lost the shillelagh. 

Why, having gone so far as to save 
Terence from being false to his trust, had she 
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refused to marry him? I asked. A man 
with a head so soft was no use as husband to 
a Kerry girl, I was told. 

Why had she not passed the letters to 
me and thus prevented my getting into 
trouble and resigning ? Perhaps she had 
wanted me to resign, not liking the colour of 
my coat, she replied. 

Why had she kept the letters for a week 
and then sent them to the Inspector instead 
of turning them over to her Sinn Fein 
friends ? “‘ For fun,” was the only answer 
she would give to this question. 


The train slowed to a halt. Inspector 
Murphy rose and opened the door. ‘‘ Those 
answers,” he said, “‘ will give you a glimpse 
of Kathleen’s character. If you glance 
across the platform you may get a glimpse of 
herself. Good-day !"” 

He stepped from the train and I saw a 
tall, black-haired, strikingly handsome young 
woman cross the platform and throw her 
arms round his neck. They spoke together 
for some moments, and she looked toward 
me with a smile. As the train moved on 
again she waved her left hand, and I saw 
on its third finger a little golden circlet. 

At the time I heard this story I believed 
it to be mainly, if not entirely, the product 
of the narrator’s fertile Celtic imagination. 
A few weeks ago, however, I had occasion to 
re-visit Ireland, and chance took me to the 
scene of the story—Ballagheen. I stayed 
for some days at O’Shannon’s hotel and one 
evening, in the course of conversation with 
the proprietor, was astonished to hear from 
his own lips the same tale I had already 
heard from Inspector Murphy. 

O’Shannon assured me that it was in 
all respects true, and that, compared with 
happenings in the more adventurous portions 
of the Island—his own native county, for 
instance—it was a very trivial affair. ‘‘ We 
remember it here,”’ he said, ‘‘ because ‘twas 
the only thing worth talking about ever 
known to happen in Ballagheen.”’ 

Since then I have been in communica- 
tion with the narrator, Inspector Murphy, 
and have submitted for his approval a 
copy of this manuscript. He vouched for 


the authenticity of his narrative, but desired 
that all names of persons and places should 
be altered. 
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A Kear with a brain 


EOPLE who 
have never 
come in actual 
contact with 

bears can have no idea 
of the extent to which 
the intelligence of 
some of these animals 
is developed. The old 


William 
Sheppard 


Illustrated by G. W. GOSS 


the cabin the large 
amount of supplies 
which I had brought 
with me for use 
while developing my 
mine. 

The daily journeys 
with a pack weighing 
about eighty pounds, 


Lernty 


hunter’s saying: 
“There is no telling 
what a bear will 
do,”’ might well be 
amended to read: 
“There is no telling 
what a bear won’t do,” 
for very often Bruin 
shows positively un- 


Bears, says the 


the 


Author, often show 
unusual cleverness and reasoning power, 
but the big grizzly that figures in this 
story was unique of his 
of positively uncanny intelligence, and 
cleverest four-footed thief Mr. 
Sheppard has met in thirty years’ ex- 
perience of wild animals. 


through a_ rugged, 
mountainous country 
where no trails existed, 
were exceedingly 
laborious, but I stuck 
doggedly to the job, 
and in fifteen days I 
managed to move all 
the stores to the 
cabin. I then took 


kind—a beast 


canny cleverness and 
reasoning power. 

I have spent over thirty years prospect- 
ing in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia, and during that time 
have had many encounters with bears, 
several of which have come very near costing 
me my life. 

The following incidents, illustrative of a 
bear’s cunning and resourcefulness, occurred 
on one of the tributary creeks to Kootenay 
Lake, British Columbia. It is doubtful 
whether W1pDE Wor LD readers would believe 
the tale if 1 alone had been a sufferer from 
the animal’s depredations, but as it hap- 

ned several other prospecting parties fell 
oul of this particular bear and can corro- 
borate my testimony. 

In the fall of 1915 I located a large 
deposit of silver-lead and zinc ore, at an 
altitude of over six thousand feet, on one of 
the tributary creeks of Kootenay Lake, 
British Columbia, at a point about eight 
miles distant from the lake. 

After making the discovery I built a 
substantial log cabin with a roof of split 
cedar, which I spiked down with ten-inch 
spikes. This cabin was located in the heavy 
timber at the foot of the hill below my mine, 
and some seven miles from Kootenay Lake. 
After considerable scouting-round I blazed 
out the best route I could find from the 
cabin to the lake, and then retired to town 
for the winter. 

Directly the snow melted in the spring, 
I took my family to a camp I had established 
on the lake shore, near the mouth of the 
creek. This gave them a splendid holiday 
while I busied myself in ‘‘ packing’? up to 


my family back to 
Nelson before settling down to real work. 

In Nelson I engaged an old pioneer, 
Dick Brown by name, to assist me at the 
mine, and five days later we returned to 
the creek. The steamer landed us at eleven 
o’clock and, as the weather was very hot, 
we took it fairly easy over the rough route 
to the cabin, carrying nothing but our 
bedding. 

We approached the shack in the cool of 
the evening, and when about two hundred 
feet away got our first glimpse of the little 
Pe e through an opening in the trees. 

oking down upon the roof we stood 
shocked at the sight that met our eyes, for 
the ‘thick, heavy slabs had been torn to 
shreds, as though they had been matchwood, 
and there was a gaping hole in the centre ! 

With a feeling of impending disaster we 
approached the cabin, removed the bar 
which held the door in place, and stepped 
inside. The spectacle within momentarily 
deprived me of speech, for the interior of the 
cabin presented the most complete picture 
of destruction I had ever seen. The neat 
shelves I had nailed to the wall and loaded 
with provisions—stores patiently carried on 
my back over a tortuous route beneath a 
hot gruelling sun—were all destroyed. 

Bacon, hams, four twenty-pound sacks 
of sugar, and two large cans of syrup—all 
were gone. Imbedded deep in the ground 
were remnants of the other supplies, 
trampled in by the feet of what was evidently 
an enormous grizzly bear. Packages of 
beans, flour, rice, raisins, and prunes, and 
canned vegetables, fruit, and cream had all 
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been torn and punctured by the animal's 
teeth. 

Cursing vehemently at the havoc, Dick 
built a camp-fire and managed to salvage 
enough food from the wreck to make a 
supper of sorts. That night we slept under 
the stars, taking turns to watch the cabin. 
Our rifles were loaded, 
and we hoped the 
great brute would 
return for another 
feed, but we had no 
luck, for Mr. Bruin 
was too wise to show 
up while we were 
around. 

The following 
morning we ‘‘cached”” 
our blankets in a tree 
and went out to fetch 
a load of grub. This 
time we went straight 
through to the mine, 
keeping the provisions 
near us at all times. 
For several days we 
hunted in the vicinity 
of the cabin, killing 
several bears, but none 
of them, judging by 
the size of the tracks, 
corresponded with the 
animal that had 
robbed us. 

Hearing of my 
“strike ’’ on the creek, 
a prospector named 
Jimmie Warren, a 
skilled bear - hunter 
and trapper, arrived 
with his dog and his 
partner Hagen, who 
also had a fair reputation asa hunter. From 
our camp at the mine we could see the smoke 
of their fire curling up through the trees, and 
decided to pay our neighbours a visit. 

We found they had cleaned up my 
abandoned cabin and repaired the roof, and 
after the usual brief introductions Warren 
asked me jokingly why I had packed in food 
just for the bears to eat. I told them the 
whole story, trying to see the humour of it 
as I did so, and concluded by advising them 
to watch out for their own grub. 

Warren laughed, thinking my unfortun- 
ate experience a fine joke on a man who had 
spent as many years in the hills as myself. 
Sccing that he did not take the bear seriously, 
I recommended further precautions to pro- 
tect their food. 

“I'd like to see the bear that could get 
any of our grub!” replied Warren. ‘‘ We 
are dead wise to their little ways.” 

“ But this particular bear, it seems to 
me, is extra cunning,” I told him. ‘‘I do 
not think any provisions will be safe on the 
creek until he is killed off.” 


The cabin the bear first broke into. 
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“ According to the tracks round here,” 
said Hagen, ‘‘ the bears are pretty thick, 
but I can assure you we are no tenderfeet, 
and quite capable of taking care of our- 
selves. This bear must have got your goat, 
Sheppard ! ” 

‘ All right,” I replied, rather nettled at 
histone. ‘‘ Watch out 
he doesn’t get yours!” 
And with that we re- 
turned to the mine. 

A few days later 
Brown and I had 
occasion to pass the 
cabin. We found the 
door strongly barred, 
and the two men 
absent, but on looking 
round we espied their 
“cache.” 

It was a unique 
one, to say the least. 
Their food had been 
stowed in two sacks, 
hung from a _ pole 
nailed up between two 
hemlock trees stand- 
ing about fifteen feet 
apart. The sacks were 
at least twenty feet 
above the ground, and 
asecond pole had been 
nailed above, covered 
with strips of cedar 
bark, to keep the rain 
off the food. Lying 
some distance away 
from the trees was the 
ladder they had made 
in order to nail up 
the poles. 

The provisions, I 
decided, were perfectly safe even from the 
cleverest bear, and I remarked to Brown : 
“Those fellows seem to know what they're 
doing all right.” 

One evening some days later Brown 
and I were sitting outside the small log cabin 
we had built at the mine, watching the 
flames leaping up from our roaring camp- 
fire. Suddenly we were startled by the voice 
of someone calling us in the distance. Light- 
ing a candle and placing it in a can, I went 
out to meet our unexpected visitors and 
guide them through the heavy brush and 
timber to the camp. 

The new arrivals were Warren and 
Hagen, and they were about the most 
dejected-looking fellows we had seen for 
some time. To our eager inquiries as to what 
was amiss neither man seemed anxious to 
reply. 

It was after ten o’clock, and Brown and 
I had cleaned away the supper hours before. 
Wondering if they had had their supper, I 
asked the visitors if they would care for a 
bite to eat. 


“ Eat ?’’ said Hagen. “‘ Say, my inside 
is sticking to my backbone ! e haven’t 
had a bite to eat since early morning, and 
we've been travelling all day.” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘I have heard of 
people going on hunger-strikes in the cities, 
but I never heard of it happening in the 
mountains before.” 

“‘ Hunger-strike be hanged !”” exploded 
Warren. ‘ That infernal pet bear of yours 
has swiped the whole works, Sheppard !” 

Thereupon Brown told them he would 
have a supper ready for them in a few 
moments, and they put away a very sub- 
stantial meal. 

Later, while the four of us sat by the 
cheerful glow of the camp-fire, Warren told 
us what had happened. \ 

Wishing to prospect the quartzite 
range at the head of the creek, Hagen and 
he fixed up about four days’ food, caching 
the balance high up on a pole between two 
trees, as already described. They stayed out 
prospecting until their 
supplies were ex- 
hausted and then 
started back to camp, 
arriving there just 
before dark. To their 
horror they discovered 
that all their food had 
been stolen ! 

Their first im- 
pression was that the 
supplies had dis- 
appeared through 
human agency, but 
presently they espied 
a long, slim, dead 
tamarack lying on the 
ground beneath where 
the packs had been 
hanging. This small 
tamarack had not been 
there when they left, 
and looked suspicious. 

Carefully examin- 
ing the ground round 
the trees, the two 
prospectors discovered 
the footprints of a 
huge grizzly. The 
bark on both of the 
hemlocks which held 
the poles showed 
numerous claw-marks 
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After this it was easy to figure out 
exactly what had happened. Unlike the 
black bear, the grizzly cannot climb, and, 
being determined to get the food, this 
particularly grizzly must have sat down upon 
the ground beneath the food and used the 
brain which he is not supposed to have. 

Finally, after fetching the dead tree, he 
stood up on his hind legs and, using the 
tamarack as a club, deliberately broke the 
small rope holding up the sacks, allowing 
them to fall to the ground. Then he dragged 
the sacks away to eat their contents at his 
leisure. 

The story finished, we all agreed that 
this grizzly was ‘‘ some” bear, and that if 
we were to remain in the neighbourhood it 
was essential that he should be got rid of. 
After considerable discussion it was unani- 
mously agreed that poison was the surest 
way of destroying the brute, and I was 
deputed to purchase something suitable on 
my next trip to town. On inquiry I learnt 
that cyanide of potas- 
sium would do the 
work. 

The poison 
cured, the four o: 
tignred out many 
schemes to “ fix” 
Mr. Bear. Hagen 
claimed that bacon 
was Bruin’s favourite 
food, and accordingly 
some bacon was split 
and the poison in- 
serted. We then hung 
the bait up on its 
usual nail in the cabin. 

To make the place 
appear as natural as 
possible, we left a 
small amount of sugar, 
a few prunes, some 
flour, and also a few 
beans. Warren did 
not like the idea of 
blocking up the door, 
thinking it was better 
to leave it open, thus 
saving the roof. There 
was also the risk of 
some wanderer arriv- 
ing at the cabin in 
our absence, and 
accordingly, to avoid 
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from five feet above 
the ground to as high 
as ten feet, indicating 
that the bear had tried 
to climb thetrees. A faint trail led back up 
the hillside from the cache, showing where 
something had been dragged along. This 
seemed to suggest where the tamarack had 
come from, and accordingly Warren and 
Hagen followed it up the hill, and found 
where the bear had uprooted the dead tree. 


Warren (with frying-pan) and his 
partner Hagen. 


any accident, we 
posted up several 
signs on the trees as a 
warning to passers-by. 
We mutually agreed to leave the cabin alone 
for at least a week, fecling confident that 
when we did visit it we should find a dead 
bear awaiting us. 

The week passed, and Brown and I 
left the mine and cautiously approached 
the cabin. Warren and Hagen, we found, 
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had arrived earlier. We discovered them 
sitting on a log, convulsed with laughter. 
Rather astonished at their merriment, I 
asked what the joke was. Hagen pointed 
to the cabin. 

‘' Take a look inside,” he said, grinning. 

Then, for the first time, I noticed that 
the roof had been torn open again. The 
bear had evidently decided to use his cus- 
tomary method of entrance, utterly ignoring 
the open door. I fully expected to find him 
inside, stone dead, but instead I got the 
surprise of my life. The bear had been 
there, had once more wrecked the interior 
of the cabin, and had eaten all: the food 
except the bacon, which was hanging on the 


The cabins at the mine where the bear 
was finally killed. The lower building is 
the cook-house, the upper the bunk-house. 


nail untouched! Sure enough, the joke 


was on us ! 
“ Bill,’ said Warren, laughing once 
more, “that bear’s educated! He's got 


a brain, and read the signs! If you don’t 
believe me, come with me, and I'll prove it.”” 

With that he walked over to where 
one of the warning signs had been nailed up. 
The bear had drawn his claw right down 
through the centre of the notice ! 

After that the cabin was abandoned, 
and what is lcft of it stands to-day as a 
monument to the most destructive bear in the 
Province. Other cabins were built in the 
creek bottom, as other miners arrived, but 
each and every one was wrecked in turn by 
the same grizzly. He invariably entered 
through the roof, disdaining to try the door. 
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Party after party hunted far and wide 
for the marauder, but all to no purpose. 
Bruin also showed exceptional cunning in 
discovering when the camps were occupied, 
and managed to keep out of sight of all of 
us. Yet he seemed to be aware of our every 
movement, for the minute the cabins were 
left unprotected they were looted. 

Two Swedish prospectors, Olie Peterson 
and Johnny Oleson, had located a group of 
claims about nine miles up the creek, and 
their route led them past the deserted cabin. 
In the spring they were on their way to their 
camp, carrying a seventy-pound pack apiece, 
in order to do their “‘ assessment ’’ work. 

When within a hundred yards of the 
cabin, whose history they knew, they decided 
to leave their packs and sneak up in the hope 
of getting a shot at the bear, if he happened 
to be anywhere about. The cabin and its 
surroundings, however, were as silent as 
the tomb, and after waiting quietly for a 
considerable time, Oleson grew impatient. 

“ Olie,’’ he cried out. ‘ T’at bear she 
no bane here.” 

“‘T think she smell us coming,” agreed 

“She bane one foxy bear, Yohnny.’’ 
Thereupon the Swedes returned for 
their packs, but alas ! they had completely 
disappeared. All they found were the 
footprints of a huge grizzly! They dis- 
covered, to their chagrin, that while they 
had been stalking the cabin the very bear 
they were looking for had stolen down to the 
trail, picked up their packs, and carried 
them off ! 

Angered by the trick played upon them, 
the miners tracked the animal for three 
miles over the mountain-side, finally losing 
the trail in a thick mass of fallen timber near 
the summit of the range. Then, sadder 
but wiser men, they returned to the lake 
for more provisions. 

After five years of constant robberies 
the bear was still unharmed. Yet, though 
he victimized everyone who camped on the 
creek bottom, my own camp at the mine, 
curiously enough, was never molested ; the 
mine appeared to be outside his regular 
“beat.” 

Development proved that the property 
had great possibilities, enabling me to bond 
it to a syndicate, and work began in real 
earnest. A wide trail was built to the 
mine, and enough supplies to last the winter 
were brought in before the snow got too 
deep. Accompanied by four other miners, 
my partner and I took a contract to drive 
a thousand-foot tunnel. We worked steadily 
all winter, going to town once a month for 
the mail. 

The slope of the hill, where the mine- 
camps were situated, faced south-east, 
with the result that the snow disappeared 
very early in the spring. 

One sunny day in May the night-shift 
set out a target on a stump about a hundred 


Olie. 
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“There stood the brute who had robbed me and caused so much trouble!” 


Vow. Lix.—17 
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yards from the camp and, using the two 
rifles in camp, held a shooting contest that 
ended only when the ammunition ran out. 
Somewhere near the end of the month 
we were all in the cook-house one day eating 


dinner, when the cook rushed into the 
kitchen. 
“Bear! Bear!” he cried, excitedly, 


and we all jumped up. 

Through a hole in the back kitchen door 
we could see a grizzly approaching the camp. 
He looked as big as a horse! The miners 
rushed out to secure the rifles from the 
bunk-house, but speedily realized that the 
guns were useless, for a frantic search failed 
to discover a single shell! The night-shift 
had used the very last cartridge in the course 
of their shooting-match ! 

There was much fluent cursing, but 
still the bear advanced, and all etforts to 
scare him away failed. Reaching the meat- 
safe, which was fastened to the logs at the 
rear end of the kitchen, the bear smashed 
it with one blow of his powerful paw, and 
commenced eating the bacon and hams. 
Our attempts to drive him off were rewarded 
with an ear-splitting roar which seemed to 
rock the hillside. 

After eating his fill, the grizzly started 
off toward the blacksmith’s shop, about a 
hundred feet away. Thinking he was 
satisfied and taking his departure, I opened 
the door and yelled as loud as I could to 
speed him on his way. To my surprise he 
promptly wheeled round and charged straight 
at me! I lost no time in getting back into 
the kitchen and shutting the door, nor did I 
open it again until Bruin had vanished. 

Shortly after this incident I received 
orders to close the mine down tempor- 
arily. We stowed everything away and 
carried the greater part of the provisions 
into the tunnel for safety. 


Two months later, having received no - 


encouraging reports from the company 
regarding a resumption of operations, I 
decided to pay the mine a visit to see if 
everything was all right. I carried with me 
a °303 British service rifle, in the hope that 
I might accidentally get a shot at my old 
friend the bear. 

1 reached the foot of the hill below the 
mine at about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Climbing along the steep trail, I presently 
discovered where a large bear had preceded 
me. ‘The tracks appeared to be about two 
days old. From former experience I was 
positive I should find the camp cleaned out, 
and deeply regretted that I had not arrived 
on the same day as the bear. 

So absorbed was I in studying the 
tracks on my way up that I did not notice 
the heavy black clouds settling down round 
the peaks, and I was not aware of the coming 
storm until large rain-drops began to fall. 
Soon the rain was coming down in sheets, 
and I was speedily drenched to the skin. 
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Turriing a bend in the trail about a 
quarter of a mile from the mine, hurrying 
along in order to get under cover, I saw to 
my dismay that the doors had been torn off 
the cook-house and bunk-house, and that 
the windows were broken. Had my old 
enemy the bear been at work again ? 

About a hundred feet from the camp 
I stopped and listened, but could hear no 
sound save that of the falling rain. If the 
bear was responsible for the damage, he had 
evidently completed his work and _ gone. 
The trail led straight to the cook-house, 
and thence to the bunk-house, stables, and 
mine tunnel. I hastened up to the cook- 
house, jumped over the door, which lay 
where it had been torn from its hinges, and 
entered the cabin. 

Once inside I was taken completely 
by surprise—for there was the bear! He 
was as startled as I was, but promptly rose 
on his hind legs and faced me, his teeth 
bared in a ferocious snarl. Next moment 
he gave vent to a tremendous roar which 
seemed to rattle the cedar shakes on the 
roof. Strange to say, 1 was not afraid— 
why, I cannot tell; but all I realized at the 
moment was that there stood the brute who 
had robbed me and caused so much trouble. 

My chance had come, I told myself ; 
Mr. Bruin had made one trip too many ! 
Wheeling round, I sprang back through the 
door, ran about twenty feet from the cabin, 
and then raised my rifle and waited. 

With uncanny instinct the bear seemed 
to realize his danger, for he ambled round 
the inside of the cabin, knocking over the 
pots and pans which lay scattered on the 
floor. He growled angrily from time to 
time, but apparently hesitated to come out 
and face me. 

Whilst he was parading round the 
cabin I'’saw his huge back passing by the 
window, which had been torn bodily out. 
Picking up a large stone, I threw it with all 
my might, striking him on the back. He 
gave a loud roar, turned round, and shot out 
of the cabin like a bullet, his pig-like eyes 
glued on me. When he was_ half-way 
through the door I fired at him. It was a 
good shot, passing, as I discovered later, 
through the right front shoulder and on 
through the heart. 

The jar of the bullet seemed to knock 
him off his feet, for he went down in a heap. 
I hastily attempted to pump another shell 
out of the magazine into the breech, but to 
my consternation the cartridge jammed ! 
I tried in vain to release it with my fingers, 
and then reached for my hunting knife to 
pry it out. However, I had not time to use 
it, for the grizzly scrambled to his feet and 
charged straight for me. Leaping aside, I 
raced for the bank behind the bunk-house. 

Reaching it, I leapt on to the roof, 
which I gained just a split second ahead of 
the bear. In the meantime I had managed 
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to pry out the 
jammed cartridge. 
‘he four shells 
left in the maga- 


zine were O 
stuck, but for- 
tunately my belt 


was full of others. 
Snatching one 
out, I slipped it 
into the breech 
and fired without 
aiming. So close 
was the bear that 
I could have 
touched him with 
the end of the 
gun. This time 
the bullet hit him 
in the left shoulder 
and went through 
the lungs. 

The shock 
knocked him over 
again, and he 
rolled off the 
roof. I imme- 
diately slipped 
another shell into 
the breech, in 
case ofemergency. 
The bear rose to 
his feet again, 
and without so 
much as a whim- 
per started run- 
ning down the 
trail, stumbling 
at intervals owing 
to hisinjuries. It 
seemed incredible 
that he could 
have_ survived, 
but I did not 
want to lose him, 
for he had a magnificent pelt; and I was 
in the act of putting another bullet into him 
when he suddenly collapsed in the trail. 
1 believe he was dead before he fell. 

Climbing down, I cautiously approached 
him. Standing over my prostrate foe, 1 
could almost forgive him for all the destruc- 
tion he had wrought in admiration for his 
gameness. 

I skinned the grizzly where he lay, 
using long poles as levers to turn him over. 
His weight, I judge, must have been well 
over fifteen hundred pounds. The head and 


The Author with the skin of the “bear with a brain.” 
stands 5ft. 11}in. in height. 
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feet I left on the skin, to dress at my leisure 
on board the steamer on my way home. 

Next day the captain of the steamer 
taped the bear’s head. From ear to ear it 
measured twenty-one and a half inches! 
The pelt proved to be the largest ever seen 
in the district, and when it hung in my back 
porch quite a lot of friends came to have 
their photographs taken beside it. 

And thus ended the career of the worst 
four-footed camp-thief I have ever en- 
countered—a bear with a brain, if ever there 
was one !| 
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Illustrated by CONRAD LEIGH 


There is a very high duty on imported diamonds in the United States, and as a result 


diamond smuggling is rife; it pays the 


“crook” even better than rum-running. 


The 


ingenuity of the principal operators is -astonishing, and spite of the world-wide ramifi- 


cations of the Customs “spy system” 


they occasionally bring off big coups. In this 


intereresting article the Author describes some typical gem-running exploits for the truth 
of which he is able to vouch from personal experience. 


VERYONE on board the liner was 
sorry for the quiet little man with 
the deeply-lined face, for it was 
general knowledge that this was a 

sad trip for him. He never spoke to anyone 
except his steward, or now and again a 
ship's officer, when he invariably talked 
about his secret sorrow and the weight it had 
left upon his heart. From the steward the 
rest of the passengers got to know the 
story. 

The sad-faced little man was on his way 
back to America with the dead body of his 
father. The son, it appeared, had emigrated 
to the United States and, after amassing a 
considerable fortune, had returned to Europe 
to fetch his old dad. During his visit, 
however, the poor old fellow, what with 
catching a chill and the excitement of his 
son’s homecoming, became seriously ill and 
passed peacefully away a few days later. 

The son was very fond of his father, and 
in his grief it was his desire to have the 
body taken to America, where he would 
have a chance of tending the sacred patch of 
soil in which the old man would find his 
last resting-place. An American citizen 
himself, he approached the United States 
authorities and was given the necessary 
permission to take the remains across the 
Atlantic for interment. 

The trip which should have been 
brightened by the sweet radiance of filial 
affection had been plunged into gloom ; 
and the bereaved son walked the decks a 
pathetic, dejected, thoughtful figure. 

If he had no cause to be anything else, 
he at least had cause to be thoughtful, for a 


reason which will soon be obvious. When 
the liner nosed its way toward the American 
coast and finally came to anchor at quaran- 
tine, the doctor came on board and, the 
passengers all examined, turned his attention 
to the coffin. 

‘* What was the disease ?’’ he inquired. 

The death certificate was produced. 


“Heart failure,” it read. 
“All right. Not contagious,” said 
the M.D. 


The little man, who had been twisting 
his fingers in his extremity, heaved a sigh of 
relief. His fears that some hitch might 
develop at the last moment—and he knew 
the possibility was great when one came to 
deal with quarantine or emigration officials— 
had proved groundless. He could take the 
dear departed with him. 

“But wait a moment,” added the 
doctor, ‘‘ I should like to see the body.” 

This was easily arranged, and though the 
procedure seemed to harrow the little man’s 
feelings more than ever, the inspection was 
soon over. 

The ship proceeded on her way up the 
Hudson, past the Battery, until she had 
reached her berth and the fussy little tugs 
edged her great bulk carefully alongside the 
landing-stage. 

In due course the coffin was landed, 
placed in a motor-hearse which had been 
wirelessed for, and, the solitary mourner 
sitting beside the driver, the cortége moved 
off from the docks. For the time being the 
sad-faced little man in black passed from 
sight and knowledge of the Customs men. 
But only for the time being. 
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DISASTER! 


The scene changes to the Canadian 
border. From Windsor, Ontario, we see a 
hearse and a lonely mourner approaching 
Detroit. Can it be coincidence or malign 
fate that the solitary figure sitting beside 
the driver should once again be our sad-eyed 
acquaintance of the Atlantic liner ? 

The lugubrious cavalcade approaches, 
and the usual formalities are observed on 
the frontier. 

The sad-faced little man told his story. 

“My poor father!” he said, with a 
catch in his voice. 

A keen-eyed Customs man, one of a 
group, heard him and stepped forward. 

“This won’t do,” he said, in a voice 
that made the ‘‘ mourner ”’ jump; “‘ this is the 
second father you’ve lost in six months!” 

The game was up. By sheer ill-luck, 
from the little man’s point of view, this 
interfering official had been present at New 
York and heard the bereaved son’s story on 
the earlier occasion. 

Forthwith the body was removed for 
examination, and, as was suspected, a 
consignment of diamonds was found con- 
cealed beneath the dead man’s skin, where 


they had obviously been placed by the 
skilful fingers of an expert surgeon. The 
solitary ‘‘mourner,”’ it was discovered, was 
a well-known “ crook’’ who had been in 
league with others to smuggle diamonds into 
America. The fact that a surgeon was in 
the pay of the gang solved the difficulty of 
procuring bodies. 

In this fashion what might have become 
a brisk trade in the importing of corpses 
into the United States was nipped practically 
in the bud, and the son who was so sadly 
bereaved of his father—plus his diamonds— 
was left to mourn in more cloistered 
surroundings far from the madding throng, 
for he selected imprisonment as the alterna- 
tive to the heavy fine imposed. Had the 
scheme worked as intended the supply of 
“dead fathers’ would probably have 
proved inexhaustible ! 

The United States Customs authorities 
are now more or less wise to the ‘‘ dead- 
body ”’ trick in connection with diamond 
smugglers, but there are undoubtedly 
occasions when the crooks do succeed in 
“putting one over.’’ Another favourite 
method of gem-smugglers is to secrete the 
contraband inside the splint of a supposedly 
broken leg. 


“Got them this time,’ he jokingly remarked.” 
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As is well known, a medical man is 
usually reluctant to undo the splint of a 
broken leg, for the simple reason that he 
might have to “‘ set ’’ the limb all over again. 
If the “injured”’ one is able to disarm the 
suspicions of the doctor at quarantine, 
therefore, he stands a very good chance of 
getting through safely with his precious 
booty. 

All kinds of schemes have been ‘‘ tried 
out ” upon the New York Custom officials, 
and that many of them fail is evident from 
the fact that the Controller of the Port of 
New York recently told the writer that 
during the past three years no less than 
£2,000,000 has been levied in fines. Most of 
the offenders concerned were not real crooks, 
however. In many cases they were women 
well known in Society, while film actresses 
also figured prominently. 


THE PURSER’S JOKE. 


One culprit was the purser of an 
American liner, a man whose salary and 
“‘ perquisites "’ probably amounted to several 
thousands of pounds a year. He thought it 
would be the safest thing in the world for 
him to take diamonds into the States, for 
the Customs men knew him and never 
dreamed of searching him. Accordingly, on 
one voyage, he decided to bring over an 
illicit ‘‘ cargo.’ When the ship reached port 
and it was time for him to go ashore, he 
walked off quite calmly with the gems con- 
cealed in his hand-bag. 

When he came to the Customs’ barrier, 
he nodded a greeting. 

‘‘Got them this time,” 
remarked. 

The Customs fellows took the joke in 
good part ; indeed, one of them carried it a 
stage further. 

“We'll just have a look and see,’’ he 
said laughingly. 

With that he took the case from the 
purser’s hands, opened it, and revealed the 
diamonds! The purser was fined several 
thousands of pounds ; and when he paid up 
he wondered whether it was such a good joke 
after all. 

Cases like this are mere incidents in 
the scheme of things so far as the Customs 
are concerned ; but there are others which 
tise to the dignity of epics. I once heard the 
details of one of these grand coups from the 
lips of a Customs officer, and the incident 
illustrates at one and the same time the rare 
astuteness of some of the men who seck to 
make their fortunes from diamond-smuggling 
and also the difficult task wich is set the 
officers in foiling crooks of the ‘‘ first-class 
brain ”’ order. 

The man’s name was not Kolowski, but 
that is a near enough approach to it. He 
was a Pole and, like-so many of that nation- 
ality, he had a tremendous urge to make 
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wealth; but he had no scruples as to the 
exact manner in which he procured it. He 
made a trip to America, stayed there for 
some time, and then the idea occurred to him 
of taking a hand in the illegal import of gems 
into the country. But he didn’t go into the 
new business in any haphazard fashion. Not 
by any means, for he first thought out a 
scheme that was, without a doubt, exceed- 
ingly clever. 

So, like our first friend with the corpse, 
we find him on board one of the big liners 
bound for New York. He chose a fashion- 
able, busy ship, because he was aware that 
the diamond men are supposed to haunt the 
quieter, slower vessels. 

During the trip he kept to his cabin 
most of the time on the pretence that he was 
sea-sick, although in reality he was not at all 
indisposed. The truth was that he had 
diamonds worth a thousand pounds or so 
hidden in his state-room and was afraid to 
leave them unguarded for long. Knowledge 
of their presence and the thought of what 
they might mean to him obsessed his mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

As the ship drew toward the end of her 
trip, his nerves were on edge, for the time 
was at hand when his fortune would be 
balanced in the scales and either success or 
failure -fall to his lot. And failure meant 
ruination and, maybe, jail. 

And now let us put the poor fellow out 
of his suspense by transplanting him from 
the ship on to the streets of New York, with 
his contraband jewels safe and secure in his 
own house. He had passed through the 
Customs, who made a most thorough search 
of his belongings and his person, but found 
no trace of contraband—for the sufficient 
Teason that the jewels were not in his posses- 
sion. How, then, did he do the trick ? 

To arrive at the solution of this problem 
we must go back to the time of Kolowski’s 
first trip to America. When the vessel on 
which he was then a passenger came into 
dock, the Pole, while waiting for the gang- 
ways to be run out from the landing-stage, 
stared idly over the ship’s side into the 
waters of the dock. As he looked, his 
attention was caught in a careless sort of 
way by the sight of a number of buoys 
bobbing about. Some had craft of one kind 
or another attached to them, others were 

Tee. 

By a freak of memory the impression of 
those buoys remained with him, and when 
he came to consider diamond-smuggling as a 
means of making money the mental picture 
of them returned and gave him his grand 
inspiration. 


KOLOWSKI’S BUOY. 


When Kolowski made his second trip 
to the United States, therefore—with the 
diamonds—he carried with him a small buoy 
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“*Stop that buoy!’ he cried, excitedly, to a group of shore officials.” 


ainted in rather unusual colours, as if for 
identification purposes. Arrived in dock, 
the Pole was standing at the port-hole of his 
cabin, far down the vessel’s side near the 
water-line, when he suddenly picked up his 
buoy and quietly dropped it into the murky 
water alongside. 

He waited for a few minutes until, as if 
at a prearranged signal, a youth rowing a 
small boat appeared and approached the 
buoy, which was floating gently away from 
the ship’s side. The youth caught hold of it, 
lifted it into his boat, and then rowed out 
into the stream and away up-river. 

To understand what happened there- 
after, one must have some knowledge of the 
geography of Manhattan Island and the 

udson River. The busiest part of the 
Hudson stretches from the Battery up to a 
point somewhere near Riverside Drive, for 
between these two places are the principal 
docks. If one proceeds farther up the river, 
as many young New York rowing enthu- 
siasts often do, one comes upon more sylvan 
scenery, and it is possible to draw a small 
boat into the pebbly shore and land on the 
shrub-covered banks without fear of moles- 
tation from interfering Customs people. 

Which is exactly what the particular 
youth with whom we are concerned did. He 
landed and took with him the multi-coloured 
buoy, leaving the boat to look after itself. 
He then made his way back to New York, 


where he joined Kolowski. Later, in the 
privacy of his own room, the Pole unlocked 
a tiny secret door in the buoy and with 
loving fingers drew out his precious diamonds 
from their resting-place within. 

The Pole’s well-conceived scheme of 
trafficking might have gone on almost in- 
definitely had it not been for an unforeseen 
and most unfortunate accident at the end of 
one trip. The buoy was duly dropped into 
the water, but either the youth was longer 
than usual in appearing, or else Kolowski 
had launched the buoy too soon. 

Meanwhile a strong current was sweep- 
ing down-river with the tide, and the buoy 
was gradually drawn out toward the stream. 
With anxious eyes the Pole observed this. 
Every moment his panic became more pro- 
nounced, and finally, just as the precious 
cargo was about to be caught up into the 
swirling current and swept away to roam 
the Seven Seas, he completely lost control 
of himself and rushed on deck. 

“Stop that buoy!’’ he cried, excitedly, 
to a group of shore officials. His frantic 
shouts and gesticulations drew the officers’ 
attention; a boat was quickly sent in 
chase, and the drifting buoy secured. So 
far as it went, everything was all right. But 
the Pole would probably have done far 
better to have allowed his diamonds to 
drift away. For the Customs authorities, 
naturally, were immediately suspicious. 
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They took possession of the buoy, examined 
it thoroughly, and finally discovered its 
secret. Alas! for Kolowski ! 

What the Customs people don’t know 
about artfulness isn’t worth knowing. In- 
deed, it is interesting to consider the matter 
from their angle. Their amazing secret 
service organization, it is not generally 
known, is world-wide, and as efficient as a 
national spy system. 

I have already mentioned the matter of 
a purser who turned smuggler. Very rarely 
does a ship’s officer or other member of the 
crew take such a chance. They know too 
much; they are well aware of the aston- 
ishing ramifications of the “spy ’’ service 
the United States authorities have instituted 
in connection with diamonds ! 

The service is conducted partly by the 
Customs, but principally by an association 
known as the American Jewellers’ Protection 
Society. From time to time this organiza- 
tion sends out circulars to jewellers and 
jewellers’ assistants in the capitals of Europe 
reminding them of the handsome rewards 
granted by the United States Government to 
anyone assisting in the detection of diamond 
smugglers. 

A list of rewards is enclosed, showing 
that the informer receives ten per cent. of 
the value of the seized gems and ten per 
cent. of the amount of the fine imposed. 
This fine, by the way, is always three times 
the amount of the value of the contraband 
gems. 


“FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED.” 


It requires only a very simple calculation 
to discover how profitable it is to a jeweller’s 
assistant in London, say, to communicate 
any doubts he may have concerning a 
customer to the Jewellers’ Association. If 
his information leads to any result, and if 
the amount involved in the smuggled goods 
is at all appreciable, the young man is 
assured of a small fortune. 

Suppose, for example, that the diamonds 
bought by the “ suspicious-looking ’’ cus- 
tomer—the fact that he may be an American 
is sufficient to bring him into this category— 
is £20,000. The duty payable in the United 
States is £12,000, making their value on the 
other side £32,000. If the smuggler is 
detected, the assistant therefore receives 
£3,200—ten per cent. of the value—and ten 
per cent. of the fine, which in this case would 
be £96,000, making {£9,600 for the informer, 
who thus gets a total of £12,800—pretty 
good pay! And he can rest assured that his 
name will be kept absolutely secret by the 
Association. 

The same rewards are granted to ship’s 
officers, stewards, etc., for similar services. 
Mr. Charles T. Spedding, for many years 
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purser of the Aquitania, tells the story of 
an incident that happened once to himself, 
illustrating the temptation that sometimes 
comes in the way of a ship’s official to reveal 
what he knows to the Jewellers’ Association. 

He was asked to smuggle a pearl neck- 
lace valued at a very large sum of money, 
which he was to obtain from a well-known 
firm of jewellers in London. Partly out of 
curiosity, he kept the appointment with the 
firm and, if he had wished, could have walked 
out of the place with the pearls, which had 
been paid for in advance. 

Instead of taking delivery right away, 
however, he explained that he only wished 
to make sure his credentials were in orde 
and that he would call the following da 
meanwhile leaving the necklace in their 
custody. His real reason was to have time 
to think over the matter, for once he saw 
the pearls he began to wonder which course 
he should take. 

When he got home he consulted his 
wife. ‘' Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ and then you can 
give up the sea and we shall always be 
together.” 

Afterwards, however, they came to the 
conclusion that though they gained wealth 
they would lose happiness, which was more 
valuable than pearls. And he did not take 
them. 

““Let me say at once,” Mr. Spedding 
writes, ‘‘ that this was not cowardice, for all 
I had to do was to cable to the Jewellers’ 
Protection Association. I should have been 
allowed to collect my bribe (from the owner 
of the necklace) and shortly after Revenue 
officers would have called at the house to 
which they had been delivered and_ seized 
the pearls. Through the Jewellers’ Protec- 
tion Association my reward from the United 
States Government would have been quite 
a large fortune, and nobody would have been 
any the wiser. 

““ But then,” he adds, ‘‘ I should have 
been false to one of my best friends.” 

In view of all these elaborate precau- 
tions, it may be asked how any gems at all 
pass from Europe to America and_ slip 
through the Customs without any of the 
“spies” on either side being aware of the 
transaction. The reason is that most of the 
smuggling is done by professionals—crooks, 
in other words—and the gems are more often 
than not stolen property. When a big jewel 
robbery is carried out in London, the haul 
usually goes to a receiver who arranges fur 
the secret transshipment of the gems to the 
States. 

But here again there is danger. If a 
member of the gang concerned is dissatisfied 
with his treatment he has only to “ squeal ”’ 
to the American authorities, and he will get 
a far bigger profit than he would receive as 
his share of the smuggling deal. 
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Java is not only full of active volcanoes, but it is one of the world’s principal “ safety- 


ig ing hundreds of 
continually “ letting off steam.” 


geysers, hot springs, and natural gas-vents which are 
In this article Mr. Long describes a very interesting trip 


to the Tengger, the principal volcanic centre of the island. 


them here, there, and everywhere, 

and the whole country is composed 

of volcanic centres and plains strewn 
with volcanic silt washed down from the 
mountains. 

This silt has provided the island with 
one of the richest soils known, producing a 
wonderful variety of crops, from rice, sugar- 
cane, and coffee to tea, rubber, spices, pine- 
apples, quinine, and coco-nuts. It isa curious 
instance of a country formed in the first 
place by volcanic action and subsequently 
rising to fame and prosperity on the soil 
resulting from their disintegration. 

Java is not only a land of volcanoes ; 
it is also one of the world’s ‘“‘ safety-valves,”” 
for although great eruptions are happily 
rare, minor ones occur constantly in a good 
many of the hundred and _ twenty-five 
known volcanic centres. In other ways— 
by means of steam-fountains, mud-geysers, 
and gas-jets—the island also “lets off 
steam ” and so helps to keep the rest of the 
earth normal. 

Occasionally, however, she has had to 
foot a heavy bill owing to volcanic disaster. 
In August, 1883, for instance, Krakatoa, a 
small island in the Sunda Straits, between 
Java and Sumatra, blew most of itself to 
atoms. When the outbreak was over, 
instead of a volcano rising high into the air, 
there was a huge cavity below the sea with 
a depth in places of over a thousand feet. 

The force of the eruption was absolutely 
terrific. Nearly forty thousand people 
perished on the coasts of Java and Sumatra, 
overwhelmed by a huge tidal wave; the 
sun was obscured by an intense darkness ; 
columns of smoke and flame shot up into 
the sky to a height of over seventy miles ; 
-and for a considerable distance in the 
neighbourhood of Krakatoa the countryside 
was covered with a thick layer of pumice- 
dust and ashes. 


J™: is full of volcanoes; you find 


In Batavia, ninety-five miles distant, 
windows were broken and _plasterings 
cracked; the streets were covered with a 
fine grey dust and ships were carried three 
miles inland by the tidal wave and left 
there, high and dry. The sound of the 
explosion was heard in the Seychelles, 
three thousand miles west of Krakatoa, at 
Bangkok, fourteen hundred miles north, 
and in South Australia, over two thousand 
miles to the south. Such was Java’s “ star” 
eruption ! 

One of the chief and most interesting 
volcanic centres in Java is the region of 
the Tengger, in the south-east, a vast 
area, fifty miles by twenty-five in extent, 
which is occupied mainly by the enormous 
crater of an extinct volcano, in which other 
volcanoes have since uprisen, though the 
greater part remains almost a dead surface 
of sand and lava-dust, ringed round with 
mountains which once formed the outer 
crater-wall of the giant volcano. 

The active volcano in this old crater- 
pit is known as the Bromo, and the crater 
floor is called the “‘ Sand Sea,” from its odd 
appearance. The two together, with the 
great shape of Smeroe close by—a volcano 
that towers eleven thousand feet into the 
sky—form the most spectacular- attraction 
that Java has to offer in the volcanic line. 

The starting-point for the Tengger is 
Tosari, the little mountain capital of the 
district, some six thousand feet above sea- 
level, and you get to it by road from the 
railway station of Pasoeroean, from which 
it lies about sixty miles distant. The road 
is quite a good one, level for the first thirty 
miles, and running between large flat areas 
of rice and sugar-cane. 

At Pasrepan, however, it begins to 
mount with an easy gradient, and you pass 
through a splendidly-cultivated region. All 
the hills slope so gently and have such rich, 
black soil, that almost any tropical product 
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will grow there. The hillsides are dotted 
with the bungalows of prosperous planters, 
each surrounded by a lovely garden, and 
often an orchard of fruit. 

By the side of the road flow the clear 
waters of a mountain stream, the heated 
air of the plains gives 
place to a refreshing 
atmosphere, and 
ahead loom the 
shapes of tall moun- 
tains. Large casua- 
rina trees line the 
track, the woods be- 

ond are full of 
eautiful ferns, and 
as one mounts higher, 
such English flowers 
as nasturtiums cluster 
on the banks near by. 
There is a ruddy tint 
in the cheeks of the 
hill-people who stride 
past, with a confident 
air and a vigour that 
are absent from the 
plains-dwellers. 
few sharp 
curves, a stiff gradient 
in one or two places, 
and then Tosari bursts 
upon you, a quaintly- 
built village consisting 
mostly of bungalows 
and simple native 
dwellings. There are, 
however, some quite 
pretentious resi- 
dences, their verandas 
ablaze with scarlet 
geraniums, rambler 
Toses, fuchsias, and 
hydrangeas. 

Right at the extreme end of the hill- 
spar is a large hotel, set in the midst of a 
charming garden of trees and_ shrubs, 
tropical and sub-tropical, and an absolute 
wealth of flowers—an enchanting retreat 
for the jaded European from the hot and 
enervating cities of the Java coast. 

Tosari has a bracing temperature— 
from 60° to 70° by day, with a drop to 50° 
at night—and a walk amidst its magnificent 
scenery is a thing of joy. But you can 
scarcely walk to the volcanoes, for there 
are no roads, but merely tracks—some very 
bad—and the distance is considerable. The 
usual form of transport is a mountain pony, 
a very sure-footed beast, but none too 
comfortable from the riding point of view. 

If you wish to actually see volcanoes in 
‘Java, you must make a very early start 
* for them, for they are almost certain to be 
thickly veiled in mist by midday and often 
before that hour. I wanted not only to 
view the volcanoes of the Tengger, but to 
climb Penandjaan, nine thousand feet high, 
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The road, lined with casuarina trees, 
which leads from Pasrepan to Tosari. 
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look down on the Bromo and the “ Sand 
Sea,’’ and then descend two thousand feet 
into the great crater of the “ Sand Sea.” 

I wanted, moreover, to do it all in one 
day, and to accomplish this I had to set 
out at the unearthly hour of half-past two 
in the morning. It 
was a laborious under- 
taking, but I saw one 
of the most wonderful 
sights imaginable, and 
had one of the most 
venturesome rides I 
have ever undertaken. 

The start was by 
moonlight—on an 
absolutely strange 
horse and with a 
Javanese guide whom 
I had never seen be- 
fore; and for a begin- 
ning, the horse, bein, 
a bit fresh, made o 
with me at a brisk 
pace and soon left the 
guide far behind. The 
road speedily became 
precipitous. In some 
places it was moon- 
clear, at others dark 
with the shade of tall 
trees, and occasionally 
a confusing mixture 
of light and shadow. 
The track was narrow 
and very uneven, and 
often there were 
boulders in the way, 
so that I prayed my 
mount would not 
stumble ! 

After a while I 
managed to pull up, 
and before long my guide appeared, muffled 
in a thick blanket and carrying a lantern. 
The horse knew its way well and nothing 
untoward happened, but I was always 
expecting trouble and rode with a tight 
rein, keeping as near to the cliffs as possible, 
for on the outer side there was no parapet 
and a drop in places of anything from five 
hundred to a thousand feet. 

Sometimes the cliff faded out of sight 
and I found myself riding on a six-foot razor- 
back ledge, whilst far below on either side 
I saw the gleaming lights of houses in .the 
valley. On such occasions, I confess, my 
heart was somewhere in the region of my 
mouth. 

After clambering up hillsides where 
the track seemed to be a disused water- 
course, plentifully strewn with great rocks, 
we entered a dark forest of giant casuarinas, 
their ghostly shapes looking weird indeed in 
the half-light, as I rode past almost noise- 
lessly on the thick mossy path, careful to 
avoid a stumble over their gnarled roots. 


THE LAND OF VOLCANOES, 


There was no 
breeze and not 
the faintest 
sound, and the 
deceptive moon- 
light streaming 
through the trees 
made the way 
difficult and pro- 
duced some ex- 
traordinary 
effects. At times 
phantom attend- 
ants seemed to 
be riding by my 
side ! 

As weemerged 
from the wood, a 
faint rumble in 
the distance and 
a lurid flash told 
us that we were 
nearing our goal. 
Three hours more, 
and the faint 
twittering of 
birds in the woods below broke the 
silence. A most curious light—a thin, 
steely grey—displaced that of the moon, 
and we came out on to the edge of a great 
ridge and my guide bade me dismount. 

Below, a vast space opened out, only 
Partly discernible in the uncertain light; 
then a succession of flashes illumined the 
semi-darkness, and for an instant I saw 
beneath me the half-revealed cone of the 
Bromo. I could hear and feel the deep 
muffled boom as the monster belched forth 


On the way to the Bromo from Tosari. 


sulphurous vapours from its huge maw— 
an awe-inspiring sight. 

But our quest was not yet over. The 
summit of Penandjaan meant another half- 
hour’s stiff climb, and, remounting, the 
horse and I scrambled and floundered along 
the very rudest of tracks over a steep and 
rugged mountain-side, and at length, after 
a short stretch, when it seemed to me that 
we were attempting to ascend a narrow 
pathway cut between almost perpendicular 
rocks, we emerged on to a small knoll 


A general view of Tosari. 
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covered with coarse grass, bushes, and a few 
stunted trees—the summit of Penandjaan. 

My good horse, relieved of its burden 
and saddle, promptly lay down on the grass 
and rolled from side to side so vigorously 
that I thought he would roll off ; but it was 
not the first time he had ‘‘ done’ Penand- 
jaan, or I might not have been alive to 
tell this tale. 

When, on the return journey, I noted 
the fearsome track of our ascent I was 
amazed, although I have done a good deal 
of rough-riding among the mountains of 
many countries, to think that I had been 
able to stick on as I did. I believe I should 
have found it even more difficult in the 
daytime ; darkness at least veiled some of 
the terrors of the way ! 

It was now nearly five-thirty ; the day 
had dawned and sunrise had begun. A really 
biting wind swept the summit, and my 
guide lit a fire and crouched beside it, while 
1 buttoned my Burberry closely around me. 
The view below and around on all sides 
was incomparably magnificent. The whole 
panorama of this wonderful mountain 
region could be seen. There were no clouds 
in the sky, and only a little ground-fog, 
which was lifting quickly. 


Some of the friendly Tenggerese people. 


Westwards, a great green rift valley 
between, rose the lofty peaks of Ardjoena 
(named ten centuries or more ago by the 
then Hindu peoples of Java after Arjuna, 


the hero-warrior of Indian mythology), 
Welirang, Kawi, and Andjasmara. Ardjoena 
and Welirang top ten thousand feet; the 


two others are nearly as high 
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Eastwards towered Aryapoera, Merapi, 
and Raoeng, all three touching the ten~ 
thousand-foot mark, and northwards lay 
the long, gently-tapering cultivated hill- 
spurs of the Tengger and the crest-clothed 
valleys between. Beyond these were crop- 
laden plains, a wonderful patchwork in 
shades of green, rice-fields, and sugar-cane, 
and yet farther on the blue waters of the 
Madura Sea, with the faint, misty outlines 
of the mighty mountains of Bali and Lombok 
just showing across it. 

At my feet on the one side were Tosari 
and its neighbouring villages, mere specks 
on the hills below; on the other a vast, 
bare volcanic plain, with two volcano peaks 
rising a thousand feet up from its centre. 
One, Batok, burned out ages ago, is 
seamed with hundreds of long, deep 
furrows, each a miniature valley, down 
which the water pours in time of rain, 
carrying enormous quantities of detritus 
to the ‘* Sand Sea ” below. 

The other, the Bromo, is active, with 
an enormous circular crater, from which 
poured dense clouds of white and, at times, 
flame-coloured smoke. A great volcanic 
ridge, as deeply-furrowed as that of Batok, 
tapered away to the south-east, and beyond 
that rose the majes- 
tic and _ shapely 
form of Smeroe, 
Queen of Volcanoes, 
a thin, faint stream 
of white smoke issu- 
ing from her crest, 
eleven thousand feet 
above the level of 
the distant sea. 

The scene was 
a marvel of beauty, 
worth a hundredfold 
the peril and fatigue 
of the ascent. And 
now, transforming 
the beauty into 
grandeur, the sun 
rose in all the glory 
of a summer morn. 
For a moment the 
whole of the sky was 
flooded with a per- 
fect sheen of silvery 
blue. Then the 
eastern peaks were 
bathed in rose-pink 
flame, and two great 
masses of cloud, 
which had suddenly 
o’erleapt the eastern range of hills, were bur- 
nished by the sun with a tint of copper-gold. 

The whole heavens became ablaze with 
a dazzling yellow glow, softening to lemon, 
and in the strong, clear light every summit 
stood out sharp and bold, flanked with the 
emerald green of the plains and the sapphire 
of the distant sea. 
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An hour afterwards all this beauty 
was blotted out as though by magic. Great 
clouds of mist swirled past, driving their 
dampness into one’s very bones, and we 
felt just like shipwrecked mariners on a 
rock in a fog-bound sea. Then the clouds 
lifted, and we began the descent to the 
Bromo and the “ Sea of Sand,” at first over 
bare slopes dotted with patches of acacia 
montana and coarse grass, then through 
glorious woods carpeted with thin, waving 
grasses and tender ferns. 

By the side of the track, which was so 
steep and slippery in places that the guide 
insisted on me dismounting, were masses 
of blue forget-me-not, glossy white sendara 
—the edelweiss of the 
mountains of Java—and 
many a flower of far-off 
Europe and Home. 

casionally a glossy 
brown jungle- fowl flew 
across our path, and pre- 
sently we encountered 
some extremely interesting 
folk— villagers belonging 
to a race which has always 
inhabited the higher 
valleys of the Tengger. 
Though of the same stock 
as the Moslem Javanese, 
they have always main- 
tained their Hindu charac- 
ter, customs, language, 
and religion, obtained in 
the dawn of history from 
the immigrant Hindu con- 
querors of Java. 

They are pleasant, 
well-featured, and often 
fair-complexioned people, 
their staple food maize, 


Looking down into the heart of the Bromo. 
took this picture from the very edge of the crater. 


freely everywhere 
where there is 
sufficient depth 
of soil, and the 

foregathered wit! 

me cheerfully, 
some accompany- 
ing me on the 
last and most 
difficult stage of 
the descent. 

This was 
almost sheer down 
from boulder to 
boulder, and I 
had to walk, or 
rather slip and 
slide, most of the 
way on loose 
gravel, to the 
“Sand Sea,’”’ 
where th ey 
pointed wit 
pride to the 
Bromo, though at any time the monster 
might awake and overwhelm their tiny 
village settlements just beyond the “ Sand 
Sea” crater-wall. 

From the edge of the ‘‘ Sand Sea” to 
the Bromo is a considerable distance, for 
the extent of this remarkable crater-plain 
must be many square miles, but the dark 
volcanic ash has_ settled down firmly, 
and your horse’s hoofs sink into it but 
slightly as you ride across. In places the 
sand is even covered with short, rank grass, 
and a small flowering plant. Eventually 
this arid plain may be transformed by 
Nature into a smiling flower-garden in the 
very shadow of death! 


The Author 
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The steepest part of the ascent of the 
Bromo has been rendered easy by the pro- 
vision of steps, but you reach these, over 
the lower slopes, by way of very slippery 
and sometimes sulphur-covered rock. 
you near the base, the smell of shar 
is almost suffocating, and the throb of the 
volcano’s mighty pulse-beat, like the piston- 
movement of a thousand engines, shakes 
the earth and makes you wonder whether 
it will bear the tremor, or whether a 
great chasm will not suddenly open up 
beneath you. 

Arrived at the summit, all plastered 
with a white-and-yellow sulphurous com- 
pound, which readily resolves itself into 
dust as you press it, your first thought must 
be to oleerve wind-direction and so avoid 
the great column of smoke and vapour 
which is ever issuing from the cavernous 
depths below. To encounter the full blast 
might well mean being gassed and a fall to 
annihilation. 

The cone is two thousand feet in 
diameter, and you must seize your chance 
to obtain a suitable view-point and peer 
into this globe-shaped devil’s cauldron. 
LOOnINg: down, one sees a fiery, seething 

om which every few seconds a 
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edge of that sloping fire-abyss, the sun 
above me almost obscured ‘by the great 
clouds of poisonous smoke, a little yellow- 
winged butterfly fluttered past me! 

The Tenggerese have a quaint legend 
as to the manner in which the ‘“‘ Sand Sea va 
was formed. They say it is due to Rakasa, 
the mythical Lord of the Tengger, who fell 
in love with the beautiful Djuivita, daughter 
of Semeru (the volcano Smeroe). 

The monster Bromo had devoured all 
the children of Smeroe except Djuivita, 
whom her father was anxious to keep with 
him as a companion for his old age. But he 
knew that Djuivita loved Rakasa, and so 
he told Rakasa that he should marry his 
daughter if he could dig a deep trench 
around Bromo over which the devouring 
ogre could not pass. The task must be 
Performed. in a single night, however ;. if 

akasa failed to accomplish it before dawn, 
he would be turned into stone. 

With all the fire of an ardent lover, 
Rakasa set to work. Using a huge coco-nut 
shell, or batok, he dug unceasingly. He had 
taken the last shellful from the pit, and 
was about to scatter its contents on the 
plain below, when the crafty old Semeru, 
dreading the loss of his only daughter, 


A close view of the Batok, showing the curious furrows on its sides. 


column of flame, dark smoke, and cinders 
is vomited high into the air with a resound- 
ing boom, whilst the crater walls rock with 
the shock of the accompanying tremor. 

I viewed this awe-inspiring spectacle 
quite alone, and it reminded me of one of 
the most fearful scenes in Dante’s vision 
of Inferno, yet as I stood upon the foot-wide 


stirred a rice-beater in its wooden mortar 
and with the noise caused a cock to crow, 
thus proclaiming dawn. 

The luckless Rakasa was instantly 
turned into stone, the batok slipped from 
his hand and became Batok, the moun- 
tain, and in the same instant Djuivita 
died ! 


CORSICAN 


An interesting account of 
the meteoric career of 
Romanetti, one of the most 
notorious of the many out- 
laws Corsica has produced. 
A sort of Robin Hood, he 
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defied the authorities for 
many years, but finally lost 
the esteem of the peasants 
who had hitherto assisted 
him, and was shot from 
ambush in April, 1926. 


w 


Mlustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


IS name was Nonce Romanctti. 

When he was killed—or ‘‘ des- 

troyed,’”’ as the Corsicans prefer 

to say—in April, 1926, it was 

asserted in some quarters that the last of 
the Corsican bandits had been removed. 

The claim was, no doubt, exaggerated ; 
but it was not altogether unreasonable. If 
bandits have not entirely disappeared from 
the island, at least Nonce Romanctti was 
the last to pursue the calling in the grand 
style, to make a_name for himself com- 
parable to that of Fra Diavolo, Dick Turpin, 
or Claude Duval, and to be looked up to by 
functionaries as well as peasants as the 
uncrowned king of the maquis. 

One calls him, be it observed, a bandit, 
and not a brigand. He would have been 
proud of the former designation, whereas 
the latter would have made him furious. 
Sardinia and Sicily harbour brigands ; 
Corsica, as the Corsicans never tire of in- 
sisting, only produces bandits—and the dis- 
tinction is an important one. 

The difference between them is prac- 
tically that between men who live to steal, 
Tegarding dishonesty as the best policy, 
and men who only steal to live, and hardly 
need to do that, because gifts are pressed 
upon them by sympathetic friends or others 
who have reasons for wishing to conciliate 
them. The brigand, in short, is always a 
rogue in grain, whereas the bandit is fre- 
quntly a good man gone wrong. The 
traveller has nothing to fear from him, 
and runs no risk of being kidnapped and 
held to ransom. 

As a sportsman who recently visited the 
island and pitched his camp in the moun- 
tains writes: ‘‘ You may have a call 
from one of the local bandits, but he will 
at the most ask you for a few cigarettes. 
Nay, more : such an outlaw has been known 
to act as the representative of law and order, 


one of them having banished from his 
district some Italians who had set up in the 
burglary and petty robbery line.” 

The root of the trouble, as everyone 
knows, is the vendetta; but if one started 
to tell the story of the vendetta it would 
be a long time before one arrived at the 
Romanetti chapter. A very few words 
about it must suffice. 

The vendetta dates from a time when 
writs did not run in Corsica and revenge 
was the recognized substitute for justice. 
The lex talionis became ingrained in the 
manners of the people. If a quarrel resulted 
in a tragedy, a blood-feud between the 
families of the murderer and the murdered 
inevitably ensued. 

Armed men roamed about the country- 
side looking for their enemies in order that 
they might shoot them on sight. The 
timorous fortified their houses and hid in 
them in order that they might not be shot 
on sight. There is a story of a man who 
thus stood siege in his barricaded house 
for ten years, and was then shot down the 
very moment he set foot outside the door, 
his enemies having been waiting for him 
all that time ! 

The scale on which these reprisals were 
practised is almost incredible. For a con- 
siderable period during the eighteenth 
century the number of murders perpetrated 
in Corsica is said to have averaged nearly 
a thousand a year, and it was a long time 
before there was any appreciable improve- 
ment in the statistics. 

In the middle of last century an attempt 
was made, though not very successfully, to 
establish the rule of law and order. The 
existence of a blood-feud was no longer 
accepted as an adequate excuse for murder. 
The police laid their hands on murderers 
—when they could—and punished them. The 
murderers, objecting to punishment, “‘ took 
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to the maquis,’’ as the local saying goes, and 
became bandits—outlaws and hunted men. 

The word maquis, perhaps, needs ex- 
planation. It is just the Corsican ‘ bush,” 
—a thick scrub or undergrowth, forming an 
ideal cover for fugitives. 

Into this bush those who were 
“wanted”? by the police disappeared. 
Not all of them were murderers ; men have 
also taken to the maquis because they 
wished to avoid military service. There is 
a story of a mayor who fled because he was 
charged with falsifying election returns. 

There, in the mountains, those 
“wanted ”’ men lived as fugitives, with no 
fixed place of abode, sleeping, as a rule, 
in caves, and pursued by their personal 
enemies as well as by the gendarmes. They 
were kept informed of the movements of 
the police by their friends, were supported, 
like hospitals, mainly by voluntary contri- 
butions—and when cornered they did not 
hesitate to shoot. They were hard to catch, 
being splendidly served by their spies, but 
most of them were caught in the end. 

Some of these outlaws, being born leaders 
of men, stood out from the ruck, made 
positions for themselves, and were talked of, 
for good or evil, from one end of Corsica 
to the other. There was, for instance, 
the famous Téodor, on whom an assembly 
of a hundred and fifty less-important 
bandits once formally bestowed the title 
of ‘King of the Maguis.” Téodor pro- 
vided himself with a revenue by setting up 
his lady-love in a grocer’s shop and letting 
it be known that anyone who did not deal 
with her would incur his serious displeasure. 

Nonce Romanetti was the last of the 
bandits to achieve a similar importance and 
win a similar renown. He had no particular 
claim to sympathetic interest, for he began 
life in the humble position of a butcher in 
his native village of Colcatoggio; and his 
troubles began when, in 1910, he was accused, 
justly or unjustly, of having stolen a bullock, 
cut it up, and sold the joints in his shop. 

In spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence, Romanetti was found guilty by the 
Ajaccio Court, being then twenty-eight 
years of age, and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment, which he duly served at 
Nimes. His conduct as a prisoner was 
exemplary ; but he repeatedly told his 
jailurs that it was his intention, as soon as 
he was released, to exact vengeance from the 
enemy responsible for his wrongful condem- 
nation and the misery of his wife and family. 

He kept his word. In 1913 his term 
was up, and he straightway returned to 
Corsica, sought out his enemy, one Carbuccia, 
shot him, and made a bee-line for the maquis. 
His old friends welcomed him and provided 
for his needs. They did not believe the 
story of his having stolen the bullock; 
consequently they regarded the murder of 
his accuser as a justifiable homicide. 


The women admired him because he 
was good-looking; the men liked him 
because he was jovial and did not abuse 
their hospitality. He made no enemies, 
because he refrained from extorting money 
by threats ; and when he learnt that a guide 
of his named Carli had levied a_ forced 
contribution in his name from a rich land- 
owner, he shot Carli so as to make sure that 
he would never do it again. 

That, in the eyes of the Corsican 
peasants, was an act of discipline—an 
execution, not a murder. It drew atten- 
tion to Romanetti, making him more 
popular than ever, marking him out as a man 
to be trusted as well as feared. And then 
came the War, interfering with everybody’s 
business. 

lf there had been no war, Romanetti 
would have had to live carefully in order 
to a‘oid being caught. He was not one 
bandit among many, but the only bandit 
known to the police in the Ajaccio arron- 
dissement. The gendarmes would have been 
expected to capture him or scare him away. 
They would have kept him on the run, 
and the run might have been a short one. 
The War, however, brought the armed 
forces of the Republic tasks more urgent 
than the combing of the maquis for fugitives 
from justice. 

The consequent relaxation of vigilance 
created opportunities of which Romanetti 
speedily availed himself. He left his cave 
with increasing frequency to divert himself 
in village inns, where he drank and revelled 
all night. He even ventured to show him- 
self in Ajaccio, dashing into the town in a 
commandeered car and ordering the best 
dinner that the best restaurant could 
provide, together with the finest wine in the 
landlord’s cellar. He ate his meal with his gun 
by his side, ready for any gendarmes who dared 
to interfere, and then dashed off again un- 
molested, the object of admiring curiosity. 

Previous bandits had lived isolated 
lives, hunted from pillar to post, never in- 
viting attention by grouping themselves in 
large companies, and moving about as a 
rule in twos and threes. 

Romanetti, however, attracted all the 
elements of disorder, just as a magnet 
attracts iron filings. Escaped criminals, 
military deserters, Ishmaelites of every 
kind, with every sort of grievance—all 
these rallied round him. Even adventurers 
from Russia found their way to him, and 
taught him the elements of Bolshevism. 
Eventually he found himself at the head 
of a sort of Soviet. Also—to the gratification 
of his vanity—he had his court of women. 

Nor was that all. In the eyes of the 
police Romanctti was an outlaw; but it 
was not through the eyes of the police 
that Corsicans in general, even the most 
reputable among them, regarded him. 
Politicians saw in him a man who could 
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“When the shooting began, this woman threw herself in front of him, and was killed.” 


probably influence voters at election times, 
since few voters would dare to oppose a 
candidate whom the redoubtable bandit 
was known to be supporting. 

Accordingly they held out inducements, 
discreetly inquiring the price of his vote 
and interest. Even Prefects had secret 
interviews with him and engaged in 
mysterious negotiations; while cunning 
peasants and tradespeople made him a 
sleeping partner in their businesses, hoping 
—and often with success—to obtain reduc- 
tions of rent or higher prices for commodities 
through his influence. 

Theoretically, while Romanetti engaged 
in all these activities, he was still ‘‘ on the 
run.’”’ To some extent, indeed, he was 
actually kept moving, having personal 
enemies who would willingly have betrayed 
him to the police if they could. One 
expedition did set out in pursuit of him, 


and surrounded him in a hut on a high 
mountain to which he had repaired with 
one of the women who loved him. 

When the shooting began, this woman 
threw herself in front of him to protect him 
from the bullets. She was killed, and he 
was wounded; but nevertheless he broke 
through the ring at dawn, leaving dead 
gendarmes behind him, and soon afterwards 
was to be seen careering arrogantly along 
the Corsican roads with his gang, at the head 
of a cortége of three armoured cars. 

By the time the War ended Romanetti 
had become a great man. In the municipal 
elections which immediately followed the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace he played a 
part he hardly troubled to conceal. His 
influence—bought and paid for—is said 
to have determined the issue in no fewer 
than five communes. His head was turned 
by his success. He boasted that -he was 
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invulnerable ; and the outcome of the next 
attempt to capture him lent some colour 
to the boast. 

With the War out of the way the 
endaymes had more time to attend to 
omanetti. This time they decided, in- 
stead of hunting for him, to wait for him, 
convinced that his self-confidence would 
speedily deliver him into their hands. It 
nearly did so—but not quite ! 

The authorities had their spies, re- 
cruited from among his personal enemies, 

and from these they learnt that Romanetti 
and his band proposed to pay Ajaccio a 
surprise visit between midnight and one 
o'clock in the morning of a certain day. 
A special brigade of gendarmes was brought 
into the town to look out for him. That 
night, if he had been punctual, would almost 
certainly have seen the close of his carcer. 

But he was not punctual. It was not 
until three o’clock in the morning that he 
and his men arrived in Ajaccio, parked their 
cars, posted their sentries, and adjourned to 
the upper chamber of a cafe for a carousal. 
The commandant had, by that time, come 
to the conclusion that his spies had misin- 
formed him as to Romanetti’s movements, 
and had dismissed the gendarmes , but an 
inspector in the detective service, noticing 
the light in the café window, decided to look 
in and see what was going on. 

With his Browning pistol in one hand 
and his electric torch in the other, he stepped 

through the doorway. The light of the 
torch fell full on the face of a man standing 
on guard there. 

“Hands up!” the officer called to 
him, as to an ordinary apache; but the 
teply was a shot which laid the detective 
out, mortally wounded. The alarm was 
given ; Romancetti and his party ran round 
to their cars, jumped into them, and were 
off before the gendarmes had time to re- 
assemble and interfere with them. 

That incident, fully reported in the 
papers at the time, gave Romanetti a 
European as well as a Corsican reputation ; it 
also gave the bandit what the men of science 
call ‘‘ megalomania ”’ and other pecple call 
“swelled head.”’? There were no longer any 
imi audacity and arrogance, which 
and the politicians encouraged. 

He received and granted requests for 
interviews from journalists and_ tourists. 
He sometimes gave and sometimes sold his 
autograph to those who were privileged 
to meet him. He went hunting the will 
boar with a newspaper editor who had 
come to Ajaccio in his yacht. He was visited 
in the maguis by a Parliamentary candidate 
who desired his political support, and who 
treated with him as with a potentate. 

The rumour ran that he had powerful 
protectors in Paris, and that the police had 
received secret instructions to leave him 
alone. It was said that he had been seen 
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sitting sociably over a dish of bouillabaisse 
with an officer of high rank in the gendarm- 
erie. It is certain that he often stayed 
with impunity in seaside hotels, spending 
money freely, and drinking the most expen- 
sive brands of champagne. Wide-awake 
“ producers ’’ came to see him from Italy to 
inquire what he would charge to let himself 
be filmed ! 

And it was precisely the arrcgance 
engendered by all this flattery which in 
the end proved his undoing. 

It is a small matter that Romanetti 
took to dating letters from his ‘* Green 
Palace,” and had a seal engraved with his 
name. It was a graver matter that he tcok 
first to drink, then to violence, and finally 
lost the respect which he had previously 
professed for women. 

It was found that the womenfolk of 
houses where he received hospitality were 
no longer safe from molestation; and he 
replenished his treasury by imposing heavy 
fines on all persons who neglected to vote 
as he told them to, or disobeyed any order 
which he chose to give. Accordingly his 
Pp pularity waned, his tyranny became 
odious, and his enemies took courage and 
began to ccnsider ways and means of 
getting rid of him, either with or without 
the help of the gendarmerie. 

The task, however, was no easy one. 
The gendarmes by themselves could not be 
expected to accomplish it. If they had 
marched in force against Romanetti, one of 
two things would have happened. Either 
they would have found him with his gang 
about him, in which case he would almost 
certainly have got away, after a fight in 
which the losses of the police would have 
been heavy ; or else they would never have 
encountered him at all. 

The bandits took infinite precautions. 
Few country people wished—and still fewer 
dared—to betray them. They had their 
own intelligence service, their guides, their 
scouts. They were invariably warned that 
the gendarmes were coming long before 
they came. When they moved from place 
to place, confederates preceded them to 
make sure that the coast was clear. 

They knew all the mountain paths and 
hiding-places. They could lure their pur- 
suers into ambuscades and shoot them down 
at long range from heights to which it was 
impossible to follow them. Bandit-hunting, 
therefore, was decidedly unpopular; and 
there is good reason to believe that the 
gendarmes took nearly as much trouble to 
keep out of the way of the bandits as the 
bandits took to keep out of the way of the 
gendarmes. 

A personal enemy, however, who knew 
the country, had a better chance; and at 
last one of Romanetti’s enemies—a victim 
of his oppressions—took his courage in his 
two hands. 
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“T know Romanetti,” he said, ‘“‘ and 
I am not afraid of him. He is not sucha 
terror as people think. He is a dipsomaniac, 
like his father before him, and is only formid- 
able when he is drunk. When he is sober he 
is a bundle of nerves. He never possessed 
the pluck that a bandit really needs, and his 
drunken habits have destroyed the little 
nerve he used to 
have. Give me 
a couple of gen 
darmes, and 1 
will answer for 
him.” 

The man 
did not want 
the help of the 
gendarmes ; he 
only desired 
their presence 
so that the act 
of vengeance 
which he con- 
templated 
might be 
covered by the 
cloak of the 
law. A couple 
sufficed, for any 
larger number 
would have 
alarmed his 
quarry; and 
his plan was to 
shoot Roman- 
etti down from 
behind a rock 
or a tree. 

It sounds 
simple, but it 
was not easy, 
for it was almost 
impossible to 
ascertain where 
Romanetti was 
at any given 
moment, except 
when he was in 
the midst of 
confederates whom he could trust to protect 
him, or, if they: failed to protect him, to 
avenge him. ut his enemy knew his 
habits and the hiding-places which he fre- 
quented and was sure to revisit at one time 
or another. He decided to select one of 
them, arrange an ambuscade, and wait 
patiently. 

As a matter of fact a great deal of 
patience was needed; but it was re- 
warded in the end. A cunning ambush was 
contrived in a defile on the way to a certain 
Lava Grotto, which was known to be one 
of Romanetti’s favourite haunts. Months 
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Nonce Romanetti, the “last of the Corsican bandits.” 
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passed, however, 
Near it. 

The bandit had gone to some other 
part of the Island, but his enemy was sure 
that he would return; and presently a spy 
brought word that he was back in his old 


and he did not come 


quarters, and might be expected to sleep 
in the Lava Grotto. 


His enemy and the 
two gendarmes 
were ready, as 
they had been 
for months, to 
keep the 
appointment 
with him. 

It was a 
weary watch, in 
drenching rain. 
Romanetti was 
late, and they 
began to doubt 
whether he was 
coming after 
all. Not until 
three o’clock in 
the morning 
did anything 
happen. The 
bandit had been 
delayed by the 
necessity of 
settling some 
quarrel which 
had broken out 
in his court 
of women. But 
at last the 
watchers’ dog 
began to growl, 
and they heard 
the clatter of 
hoofs on the 
road which 
they over- 
looked. They 
picked up their 
weapons and 
gor teady to 

re, waiting to 
make sure that it was really their man 
who was coming. 

They could not see him yet. A moment 
later, however, he came round a bend in the 
road; and, at that instant, the moon 
appeared from behind a cloud and showed 
them that it was indeed Romanetti, so 
drunk that he was nearly falling off his 
horse. 

There was nothing more to wait for. 
Three rifle-shots rang out, and the aim of 
the marksmen was true. A riderless horse 
galloped away, leaving the dead body of the 
last of the Corsican bandits on the road. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


A NOVEL METHOD OF 
TREE-CLIMBING 


THE annexed photograph shows a novel 
method adopted by the Malays in the Malay 
Peninsula for the purpose of climbing trees. 
Two stout pieces of wood are fastened 
together at one end with rope, forming a 
V, and two of these V-shaped contrivances 
are tied together, with about five feet of 
rope between them. Near the two ends of 
each V, or “‘ cleft,’’ a slip-loop is fastened, 
which goes round the trunk of the tree and 
enables the “ cleft ’’ to grip it so stoutly that 
a man can stand, or sit upon it. When a 
man wishes to ascend, he lets go the slip- 
loop of the “cleft '’ below him, pulls it up, 
places it in position above his head—stand- 
ing meanwhile on the lower “ cleft ’’—and 
then gets astride it. In our photograph 
the contrivance is being used for the purpose 
of tapping a gutta-percha tree. Unlike the 
rubber tree, which is generally tapped on 
alternate days, but with one small cut only, 
the gutta-percha tree is tapped only once 
in two years, and then from the base to the 
crown of the tree—always at early morn, 
as the sap, or latex, will not run freely at 
any other time. 


INDIAN DEVIL-DANCERS 


Inp1A, writes a correspondent in Mysore 
State, is a land of strange contrasts, some of 
the most striking being found in the religious 
sphere, where great systems of philosophy 


and ethics go hand in hand with the most 
primitive customs. In the South, particularly, 
some of the customs in connection with 
religious observances are almost revolting, 
yet large numbers of people participate in 
them, even young men from the colleges 
taking part. 

The “ devil- 
dances’’ are 
sometimes respon- 
sible for wild 
orgies, in which 
the frenzied par- 
ticipants inflict 
serious injuries 
upon themselves. 
When the dancers 
perform —usually 
at night — great 
crowds gather to 
watch theirantics, 
which are nor- 
mally harmless 
and not lacking in 
amusement. The 
photograph shows 
a troupe of devil- 
dancers, gro- 
tesquely masked 
and decorated, 
with their attend- 
ant drummers, 
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“A ROUGH VOICE HAILED US. ‘WHO GOES THERE?’ IT CRIED AND A 
LANTERN WAS FLASHED INTO OUR FACES.” 


(SEE PAGE 256.) 
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YOU WILL ENJOY THIS! 


THROUGH SPAI 


IN DISGUISE 


I. 

E could 
hear the 
voice of 
the night- 

watchman, intonin 
“One o’clock—an 
a fine night!’ just 
as he had done a 


GUERRINI 


Me St se aa Odd Wager 
tA 


THE COUNTESS 


Mlustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER 


condemned us—. 
Mahomet and 
Ibrahim, Syrian 
wayfarers, penniless 


MALMIGNAT\ 


vagabonds escaped 
from the ruthless 
vengeance of the 
devastating Turk, 


homeless Christian 
outcasts drifting 


thousand times be- - 
fore. On this parti- 
cular: night, late in 
July, 1922, the 
lonely sereno’s echo- 
ing call was our 
signal for departure. 
His voice came close, 
passed beneath our 
windows, and pro- 
ceeded along the 
narrow road. We 
waited impatiently 
until his reiterated 


own identities and 


singing and dancing 


Our readers have 


As the result of a bet, made on the spur 
of the moment, Count and Countess 
Malmignati bound themselves to sink their 


disguised as wandering Arab beggars, 
of odd adventures and misadventures befel 


them during their wanderings, and these 
the Countess describes in most lively fashion. 


this amusing account of a very unusual 
experience. 


| through Spain. Not 
| until much later did 
' it occur to us that 

no Christian would 

have gone about 
| with the name of 
Mahomet, but this 
little oversight was 
never once ques- 
tioned during our 
pilgrimage. 

The night was 
dark, but we could 


travel through Spain 


for a living. All sorts 


a treat in store in 


cry died away into 
silence. 

Then my husband, grasping his sack 
and curtain-pole, and I, carrying basket and 
bandurria (guitar), crept down the stone 
staircase of our house. Gusti closed the 
heavy door behind us, shot the clumsy lock, 
and dropped the twelve-ounce key to the 
bottom of his capacious sack. That key was 
literally ‘‘ the key of the strect ’’; in thus 
locking ourselves out of our home for a 
month we had effectively shut ourselves off 
from respectability and our usual identities 
and launched ourselves upon a new life, full 
of undreamt-of possibilities. 

. _ With the turning of that key we had 
suddenly become strangers on our own 
doorstep. The sereno, had he chanced to 
return, might forthwith have arrested us for 
attempting to burglarize our own house ! 

‘e must get away from it as quickly 
as possible, leaving behind us the identities 
of Gusti and Doushka Malmignati, and 

ing those to which a hasty wager had 
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have wished it a hun- 

dred times darker. 
The thudding of my heart seemed heavy 
enough to strangle me as we made our hesitat- 
ing way through the shadows. Indeed, one 
of the most difficult parts of our journey lay 
here at its very outset—to escape from 
Carthagena, where we were well known, 
without encountering policemen or night- 
watchmen. The smallest hint of noise struck 
us breathless and rigid ; a distant step sent 
us tip-toeing to the shelter of the nearest 
door~ ay or behind the angle of some house. 

Imaginary terrors, you say ? Yes, that 
is true enough. Nevertheless, we risked 
ridicule and the loss of our wager at the very 
outset, and these things weighed on us with 
crushing force. Already, indeed, we had 
begun to lose all sense of make-believe. 

At last we drew near the outskirts of 
the town. The houses became smaller—no 
more than low, one-storeyed, whitewashed 
boxes. Beyond, thank goodness, lay the 
open country! At the moment we were 
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preparing to rejoice in our freedom, however, 
a rough voice hailed us. 

‘“Who goes there?” it cried, and a 
lantern, blinding to eyes already attuned to 
the night, was flashed into our faces. 

e halted, wholly taken by surprise, and 
seized for a moment with a feeling of panic. 
From the very last house of the town an old 
watchman had sprung out upon us! Behind 
the glare of his lantern he loomed grotesque 
and dark against the sky as, shrouded in his 
enveloping blanket, he brandished the 
ancient halberd which his kind still carry. 
Suspicion glinted in his narrowed eyes. 


STRANGE CREATURES OF THE NIGHT. 


And, indeed, we must have seemed to 
him odd enough figures to be abroad at that 
hour of the morning. My husband was clad 
in a pair of white pyjamas girt about with a 
belt made of an Arab silk shawl. His 
trousers were tied at the ankles with lengths 
of tape; his feet were bare of sccks, but 
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were shod in canvas shoes 
with string soles. Over all he 
wore an ample Arab cloak, 
called an. abba, and on his 
head a red betassled fez 
around which he had twined 
a green Hadji wrap—another 
incongruous Mcslem adjunct 
which luckily passed every- 
where without comment. 

My own costume was 
very like Gusti’s except that 
1 wore a big white turban. 
I had planned to pose as a 
boy, though in the great sack 
which Gusti carried on_ his 
shoulder we had an Arabian 
lady’s costume, for use on 
special occasions or for 
dancing. In his hand Gusti 
held a tall staff, which was, 
as a matter of fact, a 
curtain-pole, wrenched down 
at the last moment. 

The old watchman stared 
at us, and we stared at him. 
Which was the most as- 
tonished I cannot say. 
Luckily ‘‘ Mahomet ”’ was the 
first to recover himself, and, 
to my amazement, gabbled 
out a string of gibberish 
which he invented as he went 
along. 

“ Dios !”’ ejaculated the 
sereno, half to himself. ‘‘ What 
do you say?” 

This only spurred Gusti 
on to more voluble invention 
and more linguistic fertility. 
last the sereno, having 

naturally failed to understand 

a word, lowered his lantein, 
to the great comfort of our eyes, shouldered 
his halberd, gave a most expressive shrug, 
and muttered to himself a werd which 
sounded very like ‘‘ lunatics.” 

Then he moved out of our way and 
began to march toward the town, shouting 
as he went, in deep-chested, sonorous tones : 
‘*Two o’clock—and fine weather!’ His 
voice faded away at last and we were left 
facing the darkness and the high road which 
led into the country. 

Up to the very moment when the great 
lock had clanked behind us, shutting us out 
into the street, we had teen full of hesita- 
tions, reluctances, and excited tremors. The 
proposed adventure had seemed tremendous, 
almost frightening. But now, cast loose on 
this dark and deserted night, on the empty 
high road, the thing seemed not only easy, 
but already natural. 

Doushka and Gusti Malmignati were 
very far away. Those two comfortably- 
dressed, comfortably-housed, sociable inhabi- 
tants of Carthagena might still have been 
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lying in their beds; and 
these two ghostly figures 
facing the Las Palmas road 
were their astral bodies gone 
adventuring. 

The whole affair, of course, 
was my fault; Gusti would 
never have dreamed of it. He 
likes his comfort, his news- 
paper, his statuo quo—or at 
least he thinks he does. At 
any rate, the first step cost 
him a dreadful wrench. He 
would never have taken fire, 
as I did, at the mere idea that 
we could not do such a thing. 
Two days previously the con- 
versation in the Victoria Club 
had turned to some such 
subject as the limit of one's 
capacities. I had instanced a 
Russian countess who had 
gone about, with a com- 
panion, dressed as a gipsy, 
earning her bread in  gipsy 
fashion. I had then added 
lightly :-— 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to 
carry out a similar exploit here, 
dressed as Arab beggars ?" 

“Ah!"’ somebody — an- 
swered, with a hint of exasper- 
ating superiority: ‘‘ Wishing 
and doing are two very 
different things, Countess.” ~ 

“Oh,” I said. ‘I don’t 
know that they are. For two 
pins I'd try it!” 

“T'll bet you you’d never 
dare,” retorted our friend. 

“Ti bet you I would!” 
I flung back. And in a 
twinkling, as it seemed, the 
wager was arranged. 


THE WAGER. 


My husband and I bound ourselves to 
take to the road for a month at least, 
setting off without a penny in our pockets, 
although we were at liberty to carry a 
basket of provisions. We were to earn or 
beg our way as Arab mendicants, and our 
real identity was not to transpire. 

It was only later that we remembered 
that Spain was at the time fighting the 
Moroccans—a detail which might quite 
possibly make things unpleasant for us. 

More than once in the day’s interval 
between the bet and our setting-forth I 
thought that Gusti was going to back out of 
it. The ‘dress rehearsal’? disgusted him 
tremendously, but I managed to keep him 
up to the scratch, though at heart I realized 
he was only coming because he knew that if 
he didn’t I should go alone. 

Gusti shouldered his sack, I lifted the 
basket, and off we went again, through the 
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The Authoress, Countess Guerrini Malmignati. 


warm darkness of the night. As we tramped 
onwards, rejoicing over the luck of our 
escape—for the watchman might easily have 
haled us back to recognition and failure—I 
practised a ‘‘ masculine voice’ in keeping 
with my character. But my attempts 
aroused Gusti to such hilarity that he had to 
drop the sack in order to laugh. After a few 
such experiments we decided that, in spite of 
my male costume, I must remain feminine, 
trusting to the Spanish ignorance of Arab 
customs to serve our purpose. 

The next thing we had to consider was 
our story. This had to be something which 
would satisfy at all points the insatiable 
Spanish curiosity, for of all nations the 
Spanish are surely the most inquisitive, and 
our disguise would, without any doubt, rouse 
a thirst for questioning. We had not only to 
satisfy curiosity but to arouse pity, divert 
suspicion, and open purse-strings. After 
having discussed a number of plots and plans 
we finally fixed on the foHowing touching 
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tale. ‘* Touching,” be it observed, is the 
important part. 

We were to be Arabs of Damascus, con- 
verted to Catholicism—a very important 
point in Spain. In our native city we had 
enjoyed a good position, but the war had 
robbed us of everything, while our change of 
faith had offered us to the revenge of the 
fanatical Turk, in consequence of which we 
had been compelled to flee. from our own 
land, leaving our half-dozen or so children 
(in Spain one must have plenty of children} 
hidden in the homes of friends and relatives. 

We had escaped with nothing but our 
lives, and were now wandering far from our 
friends and family, earning our bread by 
songs mingled with tears and dances punc- 
tuated by sobs ! 

By the time we had composed this 
pathetic story we were quite pleased; we 
almost felt inclined to drop a tear upon it 
ourselves ! It seemed to ‘‘ walk on all fours,” 
as the French say. One weakness was that 
our passports were made out to the Count 
and Countess Malmignati, which, if we 
encountered an inquisitive official who could 
read and write, might cause us inconvenience. 
Another weakness was that Gusti-Mahomet, 
Arab refugee, didn’t know a word of Arabic. 


But we laid these two little difficulties in the: 


lap of Fortune and went on to the next 
problem. 

We had planned that while I was 
twanging the little bandurria—a Spanish 
instrument with twelve strings something 
like a flat-backed mandoline, but smaller— 
Gusti should sing Arab songs. To his total 
lack of Arabic Gusti added an almost com- 
plete incapacity to sing, but I tried hard to 
get him to learn genuine Arabic verses. 
Here, however, he showed a truly mulish and 
husband-like obstinacy ; he refused to learn 
any Arabic, or to worry over our future 
prospects. 

“Don’t you bother about me, Doush- 
ka,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ I'll get through all 
right, as 1 did with the watchman. I'll 
invent my own Arabic !'”" 

“ But supposing we meet anybody who 
knows Arabic ?”’ I protested. 

“Well, can’t we say it is some out- 
landish, Bagdadish patois ? Heavens! Only 
by the greatest of bad luck can we come 
across a little Haroun Al Raschid who will 
expose us !” 

As it was necessary that we should be at 
kast fairly intelligible for the affairs of every- 
day life—telling our story, begging our 
bread, and so on—we decided to know a 
little badly-pronounced Spanish, mixing it 
with words of French or with sheer incom- 
prehensibilities which would, we felt sure, 
convince any peasant as to our genuineness. 

Thus, as we went along the Las Palmas 
toad, we constructed the histories of 
““Mahomet ” and ‘‘ Ibrahim” as well as 
their language. By this time it was nearly 


five in the morning, and presently sheer 
fatigue made me call a halt. We turned off 
into a field and sought shelter under a large 
fig tree, the branches of which swept down 
to the ground. 

Creeping inside, we flung ourselves down 
on the earth, ate a couple of hard-boiled 
eggs from the basket, and took a good drink 
of cold coffee. Then we wrapped ourselves 
in our cloaks, laid our heads on Gusti’s sack, 
and stretched out our limbs. The ground 
was as hard as baked brick, but that did not 
disturb us, and in a very few moments we 
were both fast asleep. 

I awoke with a start, not realizing at 
first where I was. On all sides the branches 
of the fig tree drooped over our heads until 
it seemed as if we were in a green bell-tent. 
Amongst the thick green leafage the sun, 
already high, painted a hundred shades of 
verdant colour, in which the ripe and burst- 
ing figs were hanging purple spots. By rolling 
myself a little 1 could almost have gathered 
my breakfast without rising from the 
ground. 

We finished what coffee still remained 
in the bottle; then we shook ourselves, 
which was all the toilet we could make, and 
set off once more on our way. 

Presently we came in sight of a small 
village, dwarfed by immense palm trees 
which surrounded it on every side. Almost 
unconsciously we slackened our pace. Here 
was to be our first test. Here, for the first 
time in public, I must perform on my 
bandurria while Mahomet-Gusti improvised 
the first vocal fantasia that was to pass for 
Arabian song. Here we must fetch out 
our little brass saucer and cringe round 
through a crowd, begging for Spanish 
halfpence. 

Before we had had time to screw our 
pluck up to the sticking-point, and march 
professionally into the place, a small boy 
chanced out upon the highway and espied 
us. His eyes opened wide, his mouth 
dropped ; then he let out a tremendous yell, 
spun round on his toes, and bolted. A 
moment later we saw a whole mob of irre- 
pressible children rushing out to meet us. 

“‘Good heavens, Gusti!’ I cried, in 
alarm. ‘‘ Whatever shall we do? We can’t 
face this rabble !”’ 

Screaming discordantly, and prancing 
in what seemed to me to be horrid delight, 
the throngs of youngsters surrounded us and 
hustled us onwards toward the plaza. At 
the noise of the hullabaloo the villagers 
hastened to doors and windows, screaming 
to neighbours who had not yet caught sight 
of us. In a twinkling the street was black 
with people, who massed about us, gazing 
with all their eyes, seemingly lost in 
wonder. 

““ Gusti!’ I shouted—it was necessary 
to shout to make oneself heard above the 
appalling din. ‘‘ We can’t sing here!” 
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OUR FIRST PERFORMANCE. 


But my husband surprised me with his 
serenity. e made signs that he needed a 
chair, and this was hurriedly brought to 
him. Then, sweeping his heavy pole about 
him, he soon cleared a place in which I could 
seat myself. He did this as calmly as rhougn 
he had been used to it all his life. Then he 
signalled to me to tune up, and after I 
had played a few chords, sadly “mangled 
owing to my nervousness, he began to sing. 
Those few chords, by the way, were my 
sole stock-in-trade from the musical point 
of view. 

Gusti’s voice is at best one of those 
which make up in volume what they lack in 
quality. And now, to make matters worse, 
he howled the weirdest jumble of nonsense it 
is possible to imagine—scraps of French and 
Italian, interspersed with all sorts of noises. 

All these were 

roduced with so 
intent and serious 
a countenance 
that I could not 
keep my face 
straight. . He was 
magnificent! 
Standing at his 
full height in his 
shrouding mantle, 
solemnly beating 
time with his huge 
pole: the tassel of 

is tarbush swing- 
ing first one way 
and then another, 
he had the ap- 
pearance of an 
inspired prophet. 

The sight was 
too much for me. 
I tried hard to 
master my mirth 
and continue to 
play, but my sense 
of the ridiculous 
was too strong 
and, finally, burst- 
ing into a yell of 
laughter, I jumped 
to my feet and 
took to my heels, 
followed by Gusti, ° 
who was really 
furious at this 
unexpected finish 
to his début as an 
Arab vocalist. 
Soon we had left 
behind us_ the 
crowd of peasants, 
completely taken 
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and our unlooked-for flight. But if the 
grown-ups stayed behind we were not so 
easily rid of the children, who followed us 
with wild screams and shrieks. 

We led them a scamper across country 
as though we were lineal descendants of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, and in the end they 
tired and dropped behind, leaving us alone 
again. By this time I was quite exhausted, 
for the day was hot and I was not accus- 
tomed to walking or running in the string- 
soled peasant shoes, or alpargatas, which we 
had chosen as the only suitable footwear for 
travelling mendicants. My feet were aching, 
and I flung myself down under a fig-tree. 
Gusti followed my example and speedily 
showed that he was still annoyed. 

“Look what a silly thing you have 
done!” he cried. ‘‘ What did you want to 
run away for when we were getting on so 
well? We haven’t a penny with which to buy 


aback by the com- 
bined effect of the 
song, my laughter, 
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The Count and Countess in the disguises they wore during. their wanderings. 
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food, and I’m sure we should have made 
quite a respectable collection.” 

“Oh, I know all that,” I answered, still 
feeling almost hysterical at the thought of 
that ridiculous ‘‘ song.” ‘‘ I know all that. 
I simply couldn’t help myself.” 

“ That’s all very well,” grumbled Gusti, 
‘* but where are we going to get any lunch ? ” 

There was a whitewashed farmhouse 
not far away, and this I pointed out to him. 

“That's where our lunch will come 
from,” I declared. ‘‘ Go along there and beg 
for a bunk of bread.” 

Gusti, however, showed the utmost 
reluctance to visit that pleasant-looking 
farm, but I insisted, and presently he started 
off across the sun-baked fields. From where 
I sat I could sce that his steps became more 
and more reluctant the closer he got to the 
farm. At last, however, he reached the house 
and disappeared beneath a pergola. In a 
very short time I saw him coming back again. 

“What luck?” I cried as soon as he 
arrived within hailing distance. 

“ One little coin,” he answered dolefully, 
holding out a five-centimo piece. ‘‘ They say 
that they have scarcely enough bread for 
themselves to-day.” 

He picked up the now-almost-empty 
basket and wandered away amongst the fig 
trees and vines, creeping back presently 
with a pile of most delicious-looking fruit. 
We had a few biscuits left, and I fell to on 
this simple diet with the utmest relish. 
Never do I remember a meal which tasted 
so well! 

‘‘ I was scared to death as I approached 
the farm,” said Gusti, with his mouth full 
of grapes, ‘‘ but the folks were really very 
nice. They said they couldn’t give me any 
bread, but they handed out their halfpenny 
with a real good will.” 

The abundance of ripe fruit was indeed 
a blessing for us. Not only was it abundant ; 
it was frecly at our dispcsal. There were no 
barriers, no hedges, no guards cr gardeners. 
Indeed, we learned later that the peasants 
are not in the least grudging ; any passer- 
by may pluck as much as he chooses provided 
that he eats then and there. 

Our simple lunch of fruit and biscuits 
soothed Gusti's annoyance and took the 
edge off our failure. Better luck next time, 
we hoped, though, indeed, at the moment, 
I did not know if I should be able to harden 
myself against the screaming and yelling of 
the children, on the one hand, or the comedy 
of Gusti’s ‘‘ Arab” improvisations on the 
other. 

Our meal finished, we sat on for some 
time in the shade of the fig tree, and there 
our most serious deprivation became apparent 
—cigarettes. Already Gusti had emptied 
his case, and was now fondling it in mournful 
reminiscence, as though the mere feel of it 
might in some way compensate him for the 
lack of tobacco. 
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BEGINNING A NEW LIFE. 


When we locked the door of our house 
we had indeed shut away our old life and 
stepped into a new world, and the true quality 
of the liberty we had won only now began to 
make itself felt. In spite of the rankling 
thought of our first failure, I experienced a 
peculiar sense of happiness and lightness cf 
spirit. The fact that we had no definite goal, 
no ties of time or place, gave me an cdd 
sensation as though the whole werld was ours, 
and that we were starting a new existence on 
an uninhabited planet. 

The sunset had passed and darkness had 
fallen before we thcught of settling for the 
night. Not far from the road was a small 
farmhouse ; its one open window glowed like 
a spark dropped on an indigo robe. We turned 
off into a field, found a locust tree with 
drooping branches beneath which remained 
a thick growth of grass—a rare enough thing 
in Spain—and here we made our bed. 

I soon fell asleep, but awoke in alarm 
to find something damp touching my face. 
1 threw out my hand and enccuntered a 
shaggy head—a big shcep-dog was examining 
me! Above the animal loomed a dark, 
shrouded figure leaning on a sheep-crcok. 

““Who are you, and what do you do 
here ?”” asked the man in a _ deep voice. 

“‘ Friends,” I answered hastily. 

““ What do you want ?” he repeated. 

“We are tired ; we wish only to sleep,”’ 
I said. 

“Sleep with God, then,” replied the 
farmer, and he whistled off his dog and 
tetired into the night. 

When the sun awakened us next morning 
I said to Gusti: ‘I feel absolutely filthy. 
What can we do for a wash ? ” 

So Gusti-Mahomet went spying and 
presently discovered a little brcok in which 
we could refresh our sun-and-dust-dried skins. 

All too soon, as we plodded onward, the 
pretty country, with its palm trees and 
cacti, gave way to a dry and desolate plain. 
Clouds of yellow dust rcse with every step, 
while the sun became hotter and hotter every 
moment. The barcmeter of our enthusiasm 
sank ominously, especially in Gusti, who 
began to complain cf the weight and awk- 
wardness of his burden. 

Luckily a small village appeared as a 
distraction from the everlasting march. The 
houses were low, flat-roofed hovels, grouped 
about a church spire, a few very green trees 
and slender palms giving them a touch of 
brightness. Here, although it was only ten 
o'clock in the morning, we decided to try 
our second street concert—partly by way of 

ractice and partly out of dire necessity. 
For if we could not earn something it was 
certain we could not subsist indefinitely on 
wayside grapes and figs, and we might as 
well give up the expedition. 

Accordingly we marched boldly into the 
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centre square or p/aza and, sitting ourselves 
on the edge of an old wall, with our backs 
against a palm tree, began to startle the 
silence with our horrible din. Gusti-Mahomet 
sang as he had sung before, but this time I 
managed to keep serious. The children, 
fortunately, must have been in school, for 
all the crowd which our wildest efforts 
collected amounted to only five people. 
There was a jolly-looking old priest in a 
stained soutane, a prodigiously fat woman, 
a withered shepherd wearing a blue blouse, 
the local chemist, and the barber. These two, 
apparently, represented the village ‘‘ intel- 


lectuals,” for instead of staring at us in 
like the priest 


astonishment, and the 
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shepherd, they put on an odd little air 
of importance and_ listened as though 
‘‘Mahomet’s”” amazing gibberish had for 
them an intelligible meaning. 


A GENEROUS AUDIENCE. 


Evidently our talent was at last 
appreciated, for every one of our audience 
gave us something, to which the fat lady 
added a whole loaf of bread. The copper 
coins amounted to fifty centimos. Of course, 
we did not get this mass of wealth before we 
had told and retold the whole of our wretched 
tissue of tarradiddles. Gusti, who speaks 
perfect Spanish, narrated the story in a 
fearful jargon which was only understood 
by our listeners with the greatest difficulty. 

The loaf, indeed, was a direct tribute 
to his histrionic capacity, for it was added 
by the fat woman solely on account of 
our tribulations and separation from our 
numerous young children. We kept our ears 
open for the least signs that the village 
urchins were about to be released from 


“ Gusti-Mahomet sang as he had 
sung before, but this time I 
managed to keep serious.” 
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school, and hastened out into the countryside 
again as soon as we decently could, in spite 
of the evident sympathy of our audience. 

How proud we were of our first success ! 
As we went along, Mahomet-Gusti began to 
congratulate me on my seriousness. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘ this time, be- 
cause you didn’t play the fool, we got fifty 
centimos from five persons, without counting 
the bread. So just think what we must have 
lost yesterday! Why, there were at least 
fifty spectators, and from them we should 
have gained at least five pesetas/” 

He spoke of that money as if it had 
actually dropped from his pocket. Later we 
found to our sorrow that one cannot 
estimate one’s takings by the mere rule 
of proportion. The calculation must be 
emotional, not arithmetical ! 

An hour’s walk brought us to another 
village of so poverty-stricken an aspect that 
we decided to “' give it a miss,” so, taking to 
the fields and bypaths, we made a long 
detour and regained the road far beyond it. 
Then, the heat of the day increasing, we 
sought refuge under a fig-tree and had a 
delicious smoke, for we had at once expended 
a penny of the first fifty centimos we had 
earned on the cheapest kind of cigarettes. 

Late in the afternoon we set out once 
more, hoping soon to reach the sea, which we 
believed to be close at hand. Hour after hour 
we expected to come in sight of a blue 
horizon, showing up over the distant edge 
of the land. Once we reached it we promised 
ourselves a refreshing bathe and a comfort- 
able couch in hollowed-out sand. But mile 
after mile dragged away, and no sea came 
in sight. 

Gusti began to grumble again at the 
weight of his sack, and I became very 
conscious of my heels. I could hardly have 
ventured out as an Arab refugee wearing 
good walking shoes on my feet, and the 
peasant-made canvas a/pargatas tried my 
feet sorely. Apart from the sudden transi- 
tion from high heels to no heels at all, and 
from stockings to bare feet, the gritty dust 
bothered me considerably, working its way 
between my toes. 

At nine o’clock we were forced to halt. 
Not for us the seashore and a couch of softest 
sand! No! We had once more to content 
ourselves with a couch under a tree. 

We were feeling very wretched when we 
set off again next morning, with aching bones 
and parched tongues; we had long since 
emptied our water-bottle. Presently, how- 
ever, two hundred yards or so from the road- 
side, we saw a little farm, and turned off to 
ask for a drink. Yet I did not really feel 
happy, even at the prospect of drinking, 
because we should have to tell all over again 
the long story of our fabricated woes. At 
the door stood a good-humoured old woman 
and a pretty little girl about six years old. 

The woman asked only two questions : 
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whence did we come and whither were we 
going ? arestraint most remarkable in Spain. 
She at once brought out the family drinking 
vessel, an earthen jug with a small spout at 
one side from which the native drinker, with 
amazing dexterity, squirts a thin stream of 
water straight into his gullet. But this mode 
of drinking was beyond the skill of either 
Gusti or myself, and we had to get out our 
cup and drink in our own way. 

We thanked the kindly woman in our 
adopted jargon and turned back toward the 
road, but hardly had we gone a hundred steps 
before the little girl came scurrying after us 
with a silver pesefa, a parting gift from her 
mother. 

‘‘ A thousand thanks! God will repay 
you,” we said, in the correct beggars’ phrase. 

“Go with God, then,” answered the 
little girl, waved her hand, and turned back 
to the house. : 

The water and the unexpected kindness 
of the woman created a revulsion in my 
mood. Once more I felt quite gay and 
adequate to the adventure, whatever befell. 
When we arrived at the village of Roda, 
therefore, I was quite plucky, and capable 
of facing any number of screaming children. 

The hamlet was typical of this part of 
the country; the houses scattered about 
and painted in ochreous colours; the placa 
laid with huge rough paving stones; a 
steep street composed of steps which 
mounted to the church; dust and neglect 
everywhere. 

We reached the steps below the church 
and there, to a crowd composed for the 
most part of women and children (the men 
must have been abroad in the fields) we 
gave vent to our distressful harmony. A 
keen interest reigned while Gusti-Mahomet 
howled his ear-splitting improvisations, and 
after three songs we promised ourselves a 
fair harvest. 

But as soon as ever Mahomet brought 
out the little brass begging-dish a sudden 
errand seemed to occur to three-quarters of 
our audience, and we gathered from the rest 
only three-halfpence—one five-centimo piece 
for each song that we had sung! I would 
not claim that our ballads were worth a 
centimo more; yet we were disappointed. 
We were appealing not to their musical 
sense, but to their generosity. 

Still, we could not grumble for, adding 
the old woman’s peseta, we had in all one 
Peseta seventy centimos, with fifty of which 
we could buy bread, a glass of wine, and a 
cigarette apiece. (It is remarkable how 
soon we became hardened to spending 
without regrets or fears for the future.) 

Of course the children followed us, as 
bees swarm behind the queen—into the 
bakery, into the drinking-place, and into 
the tobacco shop. But they seemed to have 
no ringleader, and Mahomet’s stick was big 
enough to keep them in some sort of awe. 
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WE REACH THE COAST. 


Once more we took refuge in the fields 
for our meal. But we did not loiter long ; 
we were thoroughly tired of the interior and 
desired to reach the sea as soon as possible. 
So, plodding along through the whole long, 
dusty day till dusk, we finally sighted the 
longed-for horizon. 

Quite worn out, we came at last to what 
we fondly imagined to be the sea. We ran 
down to paddle in the cool wavelets, but 
found the water thick with weeds. It was 


already quite dark and, being very weary, . 


we decided to put off till the morrow the 
elucidation of this grass- grown Sargasso 
Sea of the Spanish coast. 

To our left, about a kilometre away, 
was a little town, brilliantly illuminated, 
which from time to time spouted streams 
of rockets. A certain stirring of curiosity 
tempted us to go and see what was happen- 
ing there, but fatigue dominated all other 
sensations. 

It was too dark to expend much energy 
searching for a comfortable bed, even if 
we had known in which direction to seek it, 
and we lay down on a mass of broken shells 
and waited uncomfortably for the dawn. 

When the sun rose at last over the sea 
it soon banished all remembrance of the ills 
of the night. We strolled farther away from 
the town, to avoid prying eyes, got into our 
bathing suits, and waded into what now 
appeared to be a weedy lagoon. 

We had arrived not at the sea itself, 
but a huge salt-water lake called the Lesser 
Sea, some ten kilometres wide and about 
twenty long, with but one narrow outlet to 
the Mediterranean. It is annoyingly shallow, 
so that we had to wade a long way before we 
were able to swim. Once there, however, 
we revelled in the salt freshness, which 
washed away all memories of the last two 
weary nights and the long, dusty road. 

jack on shore again, I set to work to 
wash our dirty clothes while Gusti, with his 
big stick, a branch, and the two huge silken 
Arabic shawls which we wore as waist-belts, 
began to construct a rude tent beneath which 
we sheltered from the sun while our garments 
were drying. Then we ate an excellent 
lunch of figs, bread, and green almonds, 
and afterwards enjoyed a long siesta. Once 
again the only cloud on our complete hap- 
piness was the lack of cigarettes, a depriva- 
tion especially felt by Gusti, whose normal 
consumption was some forty a day. 

In the late afternoon, after another 
refreshing plunge, we began to make our 
toilet for a visit to the town, where fes- 
tivities were evident. I decided to go 
dressed as an Arab woman, for we did not 
mean to perform in the crowds till we had 
surveyed them. We still possessed some 
bread and one peseta twenty centimos, which 
made us feel quite independent. 
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I arrayed myself in a costume which 
I had bought in Damascus, put on veil and 
yashmak, and stuffed my male costume into 
Mahomet’s capacious sack. Gusti had no 
special finery; all he could do to make 
himself more presentable was to shave, 
which he had full need of, for with a three- 
days’ beard he looked like a ruffian from the 
slums of Constantinople. 

Taking the road toward the town, we 
mounted a little rise and discovered imme- 
diately below us an odd sight. The whole 
length of the beach was cccupied by a string 
of wagons covered with tilts of all colours, 
vivid-hued in the strong sunlight. Amongst 
these moved a crowd of people. 

At first we naturally believed that this 
camp was a part of the fair, but as ve 
gazed down we saw that the inhabitants 
were only simple peasants. Within the 
wagons we could see beds arranged, and 
some of the vehicles had tent-like annexes 
used as living-rooms. Scores of fine horses, 
donkeys, cows, and goats were tethered to 
the carts or hobbled close by. 

We later counted nearly a couple cf 
hundred such caravans, and everywhere dogs 
and children ran about. On little charcoal 
furnaces or over open fires the women were 
preparing the evening meal. The men were 
congregated in groups, smoking, disputing, 
playing cards, or polishing harness. 

The whole place looked exactly like a 
huge gipsy camp. Guessing the kind of riot 
we should cause if we were to stride down 
amongst these throngs of country-folk, we 
cautiously drew back under the brow of the 
hill and made our way to the village by a 
detour. P 

This was also very odd in appearance. 
The houses were for the most part small and 
low, painted in the gayest of tints—red, 
yellow, blue, or violet-—and each had a long 
wooden bridge which crossed the whole width 
of beach and ended in a little cabin set at the 
very edge of the water, so that the women of 
the family could crawl straight into the sea 
and thus preserve themselves from any hint 
of impropriety. 

This susceptibility was inexplicable, 
because they bathed clad in long skirts and 
blouses—in full dress, in fact, for they also 
wore wide-brimmed straw hats, and the only 
articles of everyday clothing which they 
visibly discarded were their shoes. 

Our appearance in the streets excited at 
once a silent tumult—silent because one can- 
not talk with one’s mouth open, and all these 
good folks’ mouths were stretched wide in a 
capital O of amazement. ‘The people didn’t 
mass about us, but followed us at a distance, 
stopping whenever we stopped, moving cn 
whenever we advanced. 

We passed before the door of a little 
fonda, and simultaneously halted. We felt 
the need of refreshment, and turned in at the 
door. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


There was at the moment nobody in the 
place. It was whitewashed and clean ; there 
was but one well-scrubbed table, on which 
the wine-glasses of previous drinkers had left 
crimson aureoles. The: flies hummed, a 
skinny cat squeaked and ran, and a loud 
voice, coming evidently from the kitchen, 
yelled out :— 

‘* What do you want ?” 

“Food !”’ cried Gusti. 

“‘T'll be there in a moment.” 

The word ‘‘ moment,” however, sounded 
stifled, for the proprietor, as he entered, 
caught sight of us, and Ais mouth, too, 
opened in that capital O, like the mouths of 
our followers who were now crowding in the 
doorway. But the man quickly recaptured 
his sang-froid, as his next words proved :— 

“* But have you got any money ?” 

‘ Naturally.” 

Gusti jingled his few coins with the 
assurance of a wealthy merchant from Bag- 
dad. Either the sound, or my husband's 
manner, convinced the innkeeper, for his 
eyes brightened, his big mouth widened into 
a cordial grin, and he gave Gusti the popular 
smack on the back. This smack is the seal of 
Spanish fellowship, the hall-mark of intimacy 
and good-humour. 

“So,” he said, ‘you want to eat ? 
What do you want to eat ?”” 

“Oh, anything. Whatever you have. 
Bread, fish, a bottle of wine, nothing much, 
eh ?’’ said Gusti. Inwardly he trembled lest 
the grin and the smack indicated some 
Pantagruelian repast which would easily sur- 
pass our very slender wealth. 

“ Bueno,” replied the host, “ leave it all 
to me.” 

““Not much, not much,” urged Maho- 
met, rather anxiously. ‘' We aren’t really 
hungry.” 

Exit the still smiling host, to return ina 
jiffy with a plate of fried tomatoes, a hunk 
of bread, and a bottle of wine. Then he went 
to the kitchen again—whence came a noise 
of energetic frying--to return anon with 
a heaped dish of smoking fish. We trembled 
at the thought of the bill. 

The good man sat himself down to see 
how Arabs ate, and was doubtless surprised 
to note that, instead of gripping it in both 
hands and devouring it forthwith, like every 
good Spanish peasant who knows his table- 
manners, we ate our fish with a knife and fork. 

“And in your land,” he inquired, 
presently, ‘‘ have they tomatoes ?” 

** Oh, yes ; good ones, too.” 

“And do they cook them as we do 
here ?”’ 

“No; we only eat them raw, in salads. 
Not as good as here. Yours are exquisite. 
Never have I eaten such splendid ones!" I 
replied. 

I flattered the innkeeper, hoping thereby 
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to diminish that dreaded bill. Mahomet- 
Gusti ‘‘ tumbled” to my scheme, for he 
put in 


r such good fish, either. You ought 
to go to our land and open a fonda there. 
You'd make a fortune.” 

““ Why, yes,” replied the host, bridling. 
“I think so, too. Why, do you know, when 
I was doing my military service, I was 
appointed the cook to the officers’ mess ? 
That's an honour, I can tell you!” 

“* Splendid !” 

“If L hadn't a wife and kids,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I might try that country of yours. 
I did think of going to Palma de Mallorca to 
set up a cook-shop, but at the last moment I 
didn't. Somehow I didn’t like the thought 
of going across the sea. I get seasick at once, 
you know.” 

And so for half an hour the conversation 
went on while at the door hung the same 
bashful crowd—listening, watching us eat, 
and marvelling hugely. 

At last, with qualms, we had to ask for 
the bill. The host rolled to his feet and 
poured us out a couple more glasses of wine. 
“This I pay,’’ he announced, “ for the 
pleasure of having made your friendship.” 
Then he counted on his fingers and at last 
announced the total sum : “ Fifty centimos.”” 

We breathed a sigh of relief. His first 
inquiry had made us misjudge him. His 
honesty was exceptional. One pesefa thirty 
would have bankrupted us ! 

Half-a-dozen smacks on Mahomet’s back 
sent us on our way, and as we approached 
the door of the inn the waiting crowd 
Tetreated in good order, though always 
keeping their distance. 

Almost at the door of the fonda, in a 
little square, was a tiny wandering circus, 
whence scraps of music, dispensed by a 
cornet, a saxhorn, and a big drum, had come 
to our ears while we were eating. On the 
rough platform, fixed along the side of a 
caravan which formed the front of the show, 
a clown was trying to sway the peasants, who 
were hovering between desire to enjoy the 
performance and reluctance to part with 
their pence. 

At the ticket office sat a corpulent 
woman, her hair decorated with a huge 
Spanish comb and a bunch of flowers, her face 
so painted and powdered that it looked like 
waxwork, her ample figure strained into a 
bolero of bright yellow ornamented with 
black and scarlet embroideries. Neither the 
charms of the Gargantuan Carmen, however, 
the efforts of the clown, nor the blaring of the 
cornet could hold the people’s interest for a 
moment when we appeared on the sce 
poor circus might no longer have existed. 


THE CIRCUS. 


But the establishment was owned by a 
man of resource and prompt decision. We 
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“When my turn came I improvised something which passed as an Arab dance.’ 
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had not stood there two minutes before a 
greasy personage with black locks falling 
over a worn mackintosh, wrapped round a 
set of dirty tights, introduced himself as the 
director and prayed us to walk in and see the 
show. I told him without ceremony that 
we had no intention of paying, a suggestion 
which he scouted with vigour, at the same 
time trying to clear a path for us through the 
crowds. 

“Invited, invited !’’ he shouted. ‘'A 
compliment ! Without payment! The best 
seats!" 

He thrust us up the rickety ladder, past 
the lady in the yellow waistcoat, and with 
one last shove pushed us into the two centre 
seats of the first row. 

Oh, Machiavelli! That which neither 
the clown, the Carmen, nor the cornet could 
achieve, our simple presence brought about. 
The crowd stormed the ticket office, and 
within five minutes the tent was packed and 
the performance began. 

The genius of the director had saved the 
situation. He had drawn victory out of 
defeat, and never, in its whole existence, I 
believe, had that wretched show earned such 
splendid profits. 

When the performance was over the 
director invited us into his caravan and there, 
mixed up with tumbled and odorous costumes, 
properties, a little ape and the trained dog, 
sitting at a table on which still remained the 
débris of their dinner, the owner and Carmen 
offered us a glass of white wine and a 
proposal. 

‘“ Why don’t you stop with us here?” 
he said suddenly. 

“‘ For what reason?” asked Gusti. 

“For what reason? Why, man, you 
could dance the dances of your country and 
sing the songs, too—a special number. See 
here! We give two shows, and for them we 
will pay you two pesefas a day during the 
whole of our stay here. There’s good business 
for you!” 

“ Better still for you,” I thought to 
myself. Then I said to Gusti, in English : 
“What do you think ?” 

He reflected, stroking his chin. 

“We might consider it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Two 
pesetas is always something. But then 
we should have to say good-bye to our 
independence.” 

“Yes,” T agreed. “It might be fun for 
a day or so. But to have to dance and sing 
at fixed hours for a whole week would become 
a beastly bore.” 

While we were discussing the matter 
our new friends hung on our unintelligible 
syllables. When the director saw that the 
proposal was hanging fire he added : 

“And you could sleep in the circus tents 
at nights.” 

Even this additional attraction could 
not overcome our vagabond desires and our 
reluctance to give up our new-found liberty. 


Finally, as gracefully as he could, my husband 
refused the whole proposition. 

When we left the circus the crowd closed. 
around us and escorted us into the town. 
Overhead, the streets were hung with coloured 
paper decorations and strings of flowers. The 
road led into a small square which, from the 
architecture, must have once been the huge 
courtyard of some Moorish house; then it 
passed in front of the garden of a small 
hotel and at last came to the pier. We tried 
to pass on to the pier, but a soldier on guard 
thrust his rifle across and barred the way. 

*‘ They are Moors,” he explained, with an 
accent of deep disdain, to some more kindly 
folk who would have protested against his 
action. 

This was the first time that we felt any 
repercussion of the war in Morocco, but 
luckily it aroused no feelings of hostility. 


WE CREATE A SENSATION. 


So we turned back, and in so doing 
emptied the pier, for the whole crowd 
followed us. We came to the café, which had 
tables set out on the roadside and in its 
garden. Here, to the horror of the solitary 
waiter, we entered and took seats at a table. 
The idea of a cup of coffee, which we had 
not tasted now for four days, made our 
mouths water with anticipated delight. The 
crowd poured in after us and swamped the 
whole terrace. It filled the spaces between 
the tables, and some of the customers even 
stood on the tables to see us the better. 

At this unexpected invasion the waiter 
lost his head. He began thrusting his way 
through the press, shouting at the crowds, 
and trying to push the people back into the 
road. Finally he came to our table and wrung 
his hands over us. 

“If you had come as playing beggars,” 
he wailed, ‘‘ I would have turned you out, 
but it seems you are clients, so I must let you 
stop. Dios / Dios ! Whatever shall 1 do?” 

Gusti calmly ordered two coffees; we 
had just enough money to pay for them. 
Gradually, as we remained sitting, the crowds 
settled themselves. The terrace, and the café, 
too, were filled, and soon the people who had 
secured seats at the tables were helping to 
thrust non-drinkers back into the road out 
of their line of sight. Slowly the waiter began 
to perceive that we were a distinct asset, and 
became sneakingly polite. 

‘* Wait a little longer,” he said. '‘ When 
we have served the drinks all round you had 
better begin to play ; you'll harvest a bagful 
of money. See! they are all waiting for you 
to perform !"” 

And, indeed, the whole road, even as far 
as the end of the pier, was black with an 
expectant audience. 

Presently the waiter shuffled back to us. 
“For the love of Heaven, begin,” he 
implored. 
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But we couldn’t. We had come without 
a thought of performing, little expecting the 
amazing interest that our presence would 
cause. The damp nights on the beach had 
broken most of the strings of my bandurria ; 
it was mute, and incapable of earning us 
a penny. 

The waiter wrung his hands, scurried off, 
and in a short while returned with the pro- 
prietor, a peasant in a black blouse that 
covered a decent suit of clothes. He plumped 
down at our table and with many a kindly 
word and one or two slaps on the back got 
our story out of us. He asked us how we 
liked Spanish food, whether we didn’t think 
the Spanish language the easiest in the world, 
and other such questions. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


‘Now, see here,” he went on, with 
another slap on Gusti’s shoulder, ‘‘ you've 
come to the right place. Stay here with me 
for the week. I'll give you all the coffee you 
can drink and for every meal that good 
Valencian rice dish which you say you like 
so much. And you shall sing and dance and 
go round with your platter. Why, you'll 
make a fortune!” 

But we had not refused the circus pro- 
rietor to become enslaved to an_hotel- 
ceper. So we declined this proposition also. 

As a tip we gave the waiter an Egyptian 
piastre, one of a small collection of valueless 
Egyptian coins which we had brought along 
to add verisimilitude to our tale. He hurried 
about showing it to all the drinkers, saying 
that it was worth twelve pesefas at least. 

By way of return he invited us to lunch 
the next day, an invitation which we cheer- 
fully accepted. Then, always followed by the 
sluggish but determined crowd, we took the 
road to the beach, amongst all the bright- 
tilted wagons which we had not dared to 
approach earlier in the afternoon. Now, 
nothing could have made any difference. 

Amongst the wagons we were brought 
to a stand by a giggling, tittering group of 
pretty young girls. They lifted my yashmak 
and peered inquisitively beneath, seeming 
very astonished to find an ordinary face 
under it. I had to explain that it was worn 
for religious purposes and not to hide a 
deformity. 
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“Can you dance the dances of your 


country ?”’ they asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘Well, if we dance you some anish 
dances will you dance for us some Moorish 


ones ?”” 

‘* Willingly.”” 

Thereupon they conducted us into one 
of the tent-like annexes against the side of 
a wagon, gave us wine and bread, olives and 
gtapes, and after we had made a light meal 
they began. 

A boy rasped an insistent rhythm on an 
old guitar with his finger-nails, we clapped 
our hands in time to it, some of the girls 
cried out a strange, lament-like song, and 
two others danced. 

When my turn came, I improvised, to 
the rhythm of a tango on the guitar, some- 
thing which passed as an Arab dance. It 
aroused no critical spirit in our audience ; 
they seemed to be as fascinated by it as we 
had been by their Alegria. 

We were reluctant to go, but even while 
we had been at the café the night had drawn 
in, and now it was growing really late. Out- 
side, however, still waiting for us, was the 
remorseless crowd, ready to engulf us once 
more, and determined, we felt, to follow us 
to the beach, if not to the world’s end itself. 
Luckily, on emerging from the tent we 
espied two gendarmes, and to them we 
applied for aid. They whistled up a third, 
and by means of much eloquence held the 
crowd back till we could get a start. As 
we retreated into the night we could hear 
them urgently expostulating :— 

“Now, then, can’t you have a little 
humanity ? Can’t you leave a pair of fellow- 
Christians alone to go and find somewhere 
to sleep in peace? Haven't you ever seen 
a man and woman before ? We implore your 
courtesy! Be reasonable! They don’t 
want to be followed everywhere, the poor 
creatures !’’ 

We had not returned on our tracks, but 
had drifted northwards, and so had left 
behind us the beach where we had enjoyed 
our siesta. Once more we found only a bank 
of cockleshells on which to rest. Fortunately 
for us, however, that siesta had made up 
some of the arrears of sleep due to us, and 
we passcd the night more or less comfortably, 
longing for the dawn and some cigarettes. 


(To be continued.) 


The Tiger-Man 


of the 


HE West- 

ern States 

have had 

to deal 
with many “bad 
men” in past 
years, but, so far 
as I am aware, 
they have only 
produced one 
outlaw whom the 
officers made no 
serious and con- 
tinuous attempt 


frank Menen 
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and here relates the remarkable story of an 

outlaw who caused such widespread terror that 

an area of country seventy miles square was 

entirely depopulated. From first to last the 

“tiger-man,” as he was called, killed six people, 

and the news of his death brought relief to 
thousands of people. 


Whyno oche 


officers went out 
into the moun- 
tains to locate 
him. They found 
Turnow’s camp in 
a wild canyon in 
the Middle Satsop 
River region— 
just a lean-to, 
open-faced shelter. 
In front was a 
crude rack on 
which was drying 
the meat of two 


to trail, in spite eae 
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of the fact that 
rewards totalling many thousands of dollars 
were offered for his capture, dead or alive. 

From first to last this man, John Turnow 
by name, killed six people and caused a 
territory seventy miles square to be com- 

letely deserted. The scene of his exploits 
fay in the counties of Chehalis and Mason, in 
the “ big timber” region of the State of 
Washington, and the events happened during 
the years 1910 and I9gII. 

Turnow was a supremely good woods- 
man and a dead shot, and had roamed the 
district from his boyhood, his favourite 
haunts being in the foothills of the Olympic 
Mountains, where the largest and finest forest 
area in the entire United States is to be found. 

Turnow’s outlawry started = rather 
strangely. He had always been a hunter of 
big game—elk, bear, wild cat, and so on— 
and would sometimes stay out in the woods 
for weeks together, coming home ragged, 
tired, and dirty. 

In the summer of 1910, on his return 
from one of these trips, his manner was so 
strange that his relations began to fear 
he was losing his mind. He had become 
silent and moody, and although he was given 
new clothes and warmly welcomed, he stayed. 
only a few hours and then disappeared once 
more. 

Turnow’s odd behaviour worried his 
relatives so much—they were, and are, 
good honest, law-abiding people—that they 
informed the officials at Montesano, the 
country seat. They would like, they said, 
to have John brought in and examined 
as to his mental condition. Thereupon 


large bears which 
the hunter had 
evidently killed very recently. 

Turnow himself was not in camp when 
the officers arrived, and they looked round 
them with considerable curiosity, for every- 
one in the vicinity had heard of this strange 
man’s solitary habits and his prowess as a 
hunter. 

When Turnow returned he had no sus- 
picion that the visitors had practically come 
toarrest him. By aruse they secured his gun 
and then conducted him to Montesano, forty 
miles to the eastward, where, after an exam- 
ination, the doctors decided that a few 
months’ rest in a private hospital was all that 
was needed to straighten out the kinks in his 
brain. 

Turnow was accordingly sent to Port- 
land, Oregon, but the treatment that might 
have worked wonders with a normal man was 
wasted on him. It was like caging a wild 
animal and expecting the beast to enjoy it! 
The restraint galled him, physically and 
mentally, and he longed passionately for his 
old free life in the forest. Clean beds, regular 
meals, kindly nurses, the orderly routine of 
the institution—all these things imitated 
him more and more. Day after day he paced 
the grounds like a tiger behind the bars, and 
one morning he was missing—to turn up later 
at his home, a hundred and fifty miles away. 

Here he managed to get hold of his rifle 
and a large supply of cartridges, and before 
returning to the woods he loved so well 
warned everyone in the vicinity to leave him 
alone in future, vowing that no one should 
ever take him alive again. Then he dis- 
appeared. 
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No special attempt was made to recap- 
ture Turnow until about two months later, 
when a terrible tragedy was brought to light. 

Turnow’s married sister had twin sons, 
fine manly youngsters of sixteen, and great 
hunters. One September morning the two 
boys went off after bear, and when night fell 
failed to return. No particular alarm was felt 
until the second day, when, as they had not 
put in an appearance, a scarch-party went 
out to look for them. Trained woodsmen 
and trackers trailed the lads to a thick tangle 
of brushwood, but here, for the time being, 
the spoor was completely lost. 

me of the party, however, possessed an 
English bloodhound which was put on the 
trail, and in a few minutes was heard baying 
furiously. It was found standing on a huge 
fallen tree, besides which, in a shallow grave, 
lay the bodies of the, twin boys! Both had 
been shot through the head ; their guns and 
other hunting equipment were missing. 

The hound next led the horrified 
searchers to a crude lean-to camp where a 
rack showed that meat had lately been dried, 
and a short distance away lay the carcass of 
asteer. Once more the savage baying of the 
hound rang out, and, approaching the spot 
with cocked rifles, the party found a wounded 
bear, which they killed. 

There was no doubt that the camp was 
Turnow’s, but no trace of the man himself 
could be found. Directly the search party 
returned, however, a warrant was issued for 
his arrest on the charge of murdering his 
nephews. A reward of two thousand dollars 
was offered for his apprehension, dead or 
alive, but in spite of this the region where he 
roamed quickly became deserted, for it was 
considered nothing less than suicide to go 
after the madman—dead shot and master 
woodsman as he was known to be—in his 
own particular haunts. 

From that September day until the 
following March nothing was heard or seen of 
Turnow, now known locally as “ the tiger- 
man of the Whynooche.’’ Would-be man- 
hunters, attracted by the reward, came from 
distant parts to investigate, but after merely 
skirting the edge of the mighty forest they 
gave up the seemingly hopeless quest. 

The winter following the killing of the 
twins was very severe in the foothills where 
the outlaw was believed to be lurking, and 
heavy snows and cold rains lasting for 
months led the authorities to believe that 
Turnow must have perished from exposure. 
March came, and the snow was melting fast, 
when a trapper named Blair, looking for a 
likely locality for beaver-trapping, went up 
the Whynooche River to the Ox Bow basin, 
forty miles south of the spot where the boys 
had met their death. Here he came on 
tracks in the melting snow. 

Following these, he found the carcass of 
a freshly-slain elk, and, feeling sure the 
kiJler must be Turnow, hastened back to 
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Montesano, forty-five miles east, with the 
information. 

No one credited the report, however, 
except a certain Game-Warden McKinzie, 
who made preparations to go out to the scene 
of the elk-killing. To shoot an elk was a 
prison-offence in itself, and he also took with 
him a warrant for Turnow’s arrest for murder, 
hoping to kill two birds with one stone, so to 
speak. 

With the game-warden went the trapper 
Blair, and on arriving at the spot where the 
dead elk lay the men pitched camp, Blair 
staying behind to look after it while the 
warden: followed the trail. From that 
moment McKinzie completely disappeared, 
never to be seen again alive. 

Blair waited for a few days, and then, 
realizing that another tragedy had occurred, 
hurried back to Montesano with the news, 
which caused intense excitement all over 
Western Washington. A large posse of 
picked men, with pack horses, was at once 
formed and set out for the Ox Bow region. 
With them they took the same bloodhound 
that had found the boys the previous 
autumn. He was a big dog, with shorter 
ears than the American bloodhound of the 
south, but of much higher intelligence. 

The day after their arrival at the spot 
where the warden had disappeared, the 
officers spread out in wing formation to 
search for him. The snow had almost 
melted and tracking was difficult, but once 
again, when they came to a fallen tree, 
the hound began to get frantic, and close 
beside the trunk they saw a human hand 
sticking up out of the moss. 

The body of the game-warden was soon 
revealed. Like the unfortunate twins, he 
had been shot through the head. His 
clothes and his badge of office had been 
taken, as well as the warrant of arrest, but 
once again the search-party could find no 
trace of thé murdcrer. 

Excitement in Western Washington 
now approached fever heat, and on the day 
of poor McKinzie’s funcral all work ceased 
and thousands of people crowded the streets. 
The reward for Turnow, or his body, was 
raised to nine thousand dollars, for no 
one doubted that in each case he was the 
culprit. Newspaper and motion-picture men 
established their headquarters in the locality, 
prepared to write up and photograph the 
next chapter of the ‘ tiger-man’s ” crimes, 
and everyone was on tenterhooks, expecting 
sensational developments. 

About this time a noted man-hunter 
arrived on the scene with the avowed 
intention of earning the reward. Learning 
where the outlaw roamed, he set out after 
him alone—and he, too, was never scen again! 

Another month passed, and no real clue 
as to Turnow’s whereabouts was obtained, 
although the big timber-owners grew very 
uneasy; they feared that in his demented 
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condition, believing every: man’s hand to be 
against him, he mightset fire to the forests and 
destroy millions of dollars’ worth of timber. 

The authorities, however, were now 
determined to get hold of Turnow at all 


costs. They were already making fresh 
preparations for a hunt on a big scale when, 
on a sunny April day, a man called Getty 
set out to locate a new logging-road, and 
thus, all unknowingly, started a train of 
events unparalleled in the history of outlaw 
hunting in the United States. 

In the course of his travels Getty 
reached a large pond, whcre millions of frogs 
were “singing ’’ so loudly that they could be 
heard a mile away. Here Getty saw tracks 
in the snow, just as Trapper Blair had done 
a year previously, forty-seven miles to the 
south, and followed them to where the carcass 
of a newly-killed elk lay on the ground. 

Returning hastily to his starting-point, 
Getty sent word to the sheriff, and once 
more a scene of great animation ensued. 
While a posse was being armed and got 
ready, Deputy-Sheriff. Quimby and two 
othcr men set out for the frog-pond without 
waiting for the others, who were to include 
the sheriffs of two countics and the news- 
paper and motion-picture men. 

Quimby and his companions traced the 
footprints of the elk-killer along the margin 
of the pond and presently came to a large 
log lying half in and half out of the water. 
All three of them stepped on to this log to 
Jook across the pond to a point where smoke 
seemed to be ascending in the still air. 

Just prior to this the noise of the frogs’ 
spring-song had been absolutely deafening, 


but the instant the men set foot on the 1 
it ceased abruptly. Its cessation produ 
Pregnant results. Quimby, sensing that 


the sudden silence might rouse the outlaw’s 
suspicions if 


he was anywhere about, 


quictly stepped back off the log into the 
brushwood. The others remained where 
they were. And some distance away a man 
in a rough lean-to camp got up to see why 
the frogs had fallen silent so suddenly. 

It was Turnow, the “ tiger-man”’! In- 
stantly he spotted the two armed men on the 
fallen tree, but he did not see Quimby back in 
the brushwood. Accordingly he prepared for 
tle coming of two enemies, but not three. 

Slowly and carefully the searchers 
approached the outlaw’s camp, the sheriff 
still keeping under cover. Then, all at 
once, there came two lightning shots, and 
both the men in the open fell—stone-dead 
in each case. Just for an instant Quimby 
caught sight of the outlaw looking over a 
log, and fired in his turn. Immediately 
Turnow’'s head disappeared. 

Thinking this was a ruse to induce him 
to expose himself, Quimby crawled along 
the ground for some distance and then ran 
for camp and brought the posse out to the 
pond. Here the bloodhound which had 
already done such valuable work was sent 
forward to what all present realized 
meant certain death if the outlaw still 
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lived. But no further shot rang out, and 
presently the dog’s long mournful cry 
rought the searchers hurrying toward it. 
There, behind a log, lay Turnow. He was 
quite dead ; Quimby’s aim had been true. 


A wild scene ensued. Guns were 
fired and men yelled like madmen with joy 
that the two years’ strain was over. The 
dead outlaw presented a terrible spectacle. 
His hair was long and matted, his beard and 
whiskers had grown to a great length, and 
he was unutterably filthy. It was discovered 
that he was wearing the shirts of all his 
victims. 


“There, behind a log, lay Turnow. Quimby’s aim had been true.” 
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To do him justice, Turnow’s first crime 
—the killing of his nephews—was probably 
more or less accidental. He doubtless 
sighted them from a distance, took them 
for officials sent to fetch him back to that 
hated hospital, and shot them down from 
cover—though this, of course, one can only 
guess at. After that, apparently, he killed 
on sight, and it was fortunate that more 
people did not cross his path. 


In order to satisfy the inhabitants of 
the district, who had lived under a reign 
of terror for so long, Turnow’s body was 
put on view at the undertaker’s, and people 
came from points a hundred miles distant 
to see the dreaded “ tiger-man.”’ 

The nine-thousand-dollar reward was 
divided between Sheriff Quimbv and the 
families of Turnow’s victims. 
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A very strange story from Natal, concerning a haunted stable, a racehorse that mysteriously 


went lame, and a queer little man who disappeared through a wall. 


The Author vouches 


for the truth of the narrative, but for obvious reasons certain names of persons and 
places have been altered. 


“IE little Highveld township of 
Ozwatini was crowded with men 
and horses, all bound for one 
goal—the race-meeting which was 

due to take place two days hence at the 
neighbouring town of New Hamburg. Our 
party of three white men, three Zulus, three 
thoroughbreds, and three ponies was 
faced with the prospect of a night in the 
open. 

A trivial matter, 
ponies well used to veld, but 
otherwise for the racehorses. which—bred 
and trained in the low coast bushlands 
of Natal as they had been-—were certain 
to suffer if exposed to the keen night air of 
this high plateau even in the best of weather. 
And now conditions the reverse of favourable 
were threatening. A thick, damp mist— 
common in this region during the wet 
season—had for the past hour been gathering 
along the rim of the plateau and, with 
approaching sunset, had begun to sweep 
steadily inland. 

Its first clinging tendrils, wreathing 
over the little village, were already showing 
their effects on the sensitive animals, as 
quivering limbs and staring coats evide 
A night in the open, we felt certain, would 
be fatal to their chances of success at the 
forthcoming meeting. 

‘Nothing for it but to push on and 
try to find a farmhouse, or even a native 
kraal,”’ said Corrie, my co-partner in 
ownership of the horses. 

But I had already learned that in the 
twenty miles which intervened between 
Ozwatini and New Hamburg there was 
only one farm; and native kraals are rare 
on the Highveld. 

“ Perhaps some 
place,” 


this, for men and 


the 


native may know of a 
suggested Jim, the jockey who was 


to ride our crack racer ‘‘ Starlight.” ‘‘ Hey!" 
he called to an elderly native then passing. 

The man stopped and raised his hand 
in salute. To my inquiry he at first returned 
noreply, but reflectively stroked his beard. 

“Are you deaf ?”’ I asked, impatiently. 

“No, Nkosi (chief). I was thinking,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Yes, I know of a place 
where you may shelter, a very good place, 
kodwa-—— 

Now the Zulu word kodwa can, according 
to the tone in which it is uttered, be made 
to suggest much more than its literal meaning 
of * but.” That this particular “ kodwa ”’ hid 
some grave misgiving I knew, but to ask for 
an explanation was useless. 

Show us the road to this place,”’ I said, 
“and we will see if it suits our purpose.’”’ 

Again the native hesitated, as if about 
to explain his meaning. Then, abruptly, 
he turned away. ‘ Who shall advise the 
friends of the Amakosi ?” he said. ‘‘ There 
is the road,” and pointed ahead. 

Here again was a dark saying. Amakosi 
(chiefs) is frequently used to designate the 
white community in general, and in this 
sense the words would simply mean that I, 
being a well-known person, should find no 
difficulty in obtaining hospitality. But 
Amakost may also mean “ the spirits,” and 
to call a person “ friend of the spirits ’’ 
is an ill-omened thing; it may imply that 
fate will bring him into conflict with unseen 
powers. However, just at that moment I 
had no time to spare for such problems ; 
my chief concern was to get our horses under 
shelter. 

Half an hour’s ride brought us to the 
edge of an extensive plantation of black 
wattles into which the track we were fol’o v- 
ing ran. Glancing back from the edge of 
the wood, I saw that a thick fog-bank had 
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blotted out sight of the village, and a 
sudden depression of spirits, a sense of 
isolation from the rest of mankind, swept 
over me. 

As we passed among the trees the mist 
enshrouded us in a clinging curtain of damp 
discomfort. Though it was not yet sunset 
the gloom was that of late twilight. There 
was no wind, but among the dark foliage 
and twisted tree-trunks the fog-wreaths 
took shapes which moved and changed, 
formed and vanished, as if endowed with 
mysterious life. My depression deepened 
with the gloom, and an odd conviction grew 
upon me that some evil threatened us. 4 

The old Zulu’s words, till then uncon- 
sidered, returned to my mind. To judge by 
his cryptic remarks, he undoubtedly believed 
that there was something uncanny about 
the place whither we were bound. I glanced 
at my companions to note how they were 
affected. The Zulus’ faces were gloomy and 
anxious. Jim’s wore a puzzled expression. 
Corrie alone seemed unaffected ; he whistled 
cheerfully as he rode, but then Corrie was 
one of those men from whose composition 
imagination had been entirely omitted. I 
looked at the horses; they also seemed ill 
at ease. 

I lapsed into a gloomy reverie until a 
shout from Corrie roused me. ‘‘ Hallo, here 
we are ! ’’ he cried. 

We had entered an open clearing perhaps 
an acre in extent. The mist had lifted 
slightly, and the light was sufficiently strong 
to enable us to survey our surroundings. 
Ranged about were a number of buildings, 
for the most part half-ruined shacks of 
wood and iron, but among them we perceived 
two which appeared to be in a better state 
of repair. 

One, a single-storey brick building with 
a wide veranda, had evidently been a 
dwelling-house. The second, which faced 
the first at about thirty paces distance, 
was certainly a stable. It was built of 
brick, and was about a hundred feet in 
length and some twenty in height from 
ground to eaves. A large archway about 
ten feet in diameter, with an unglazed 
window four or five feet square above it, 
were the only openings in the outer walls. 

Within the archway a door on the 


tight led into a comfortable loose-box 
containing a manger, hay-rack, and water- 
trough. Even bedding was not lacking, for 


a pile of dry grass was stacked in one corner. 
From this box a second door opened into 
another box, in all respects similar, and 
beyond that was yet a third. 

The inner box differed in several details 
from the others. It was at least twice as 
large. A four-foot-high wooden partition 
divided it into an outer and inner com- 
partment. The outer was fitted as a loose- 
box; the inner was evidently meant to 
accommodate a groom or stable-boy, for it 
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contained a wooden bunk with straw 
mattress, a washing-stand, and some shelves. 

Against the wall which divided this 
box from the second were fixed the manger 
and hay-rack. Above them in the boarded 
ceiling was a three-foot square opening from 
which a hinged trap-door hung down 
against the divisional wall. This opening 
no doubt gave entrance to a hay-loft or 
forage store. 

On the left of the archway was a large 
open stable with a railed-off space at one 
end containing wooden bunks. Our inspec- 
tion disclosed no sign of human occupation ; 
the place had evidently been deserted for a 
very long time. 

“ The old native was right,” remarked 
iim. cheerfully. ‘‘ It’s a first-rate place. 

Yell put ‘ Starlight’ in the big box and 
I'll keep him company in the bunk. The 
boys can doss in the big stable with the 
ponies.” 

I agreed with this suggestion, and in a 
short time our animals were comfortably 
installed. Then, having eaten our supper, 
we prepared for sleep, Corrie and I deciding 
to content ourselves with our blankets on 
the veranda of the dwelling-house. 

The bustle of preparation for the night 
had to a large extent dispelled my gloomy 
feelings, and with a comparatively easy 
mind I disposed myself to sleep. I had 
scarcely closed my eyes, however, when a 
touch on my shoulder startled me. Looking 
up, I saw the jockey standing by my side. 

“Have you a shooter handy, boss ?” 
he asked, in tones in which nervousness was 
but thinly disguised. “‘’Tis a bit lonely, 
you know, and I'd reckon to sleep better 
with a gun to hand.” 

Here, I thought, was corroboration of 
my forebodings; Jim must be obsessed 
with similar fears. I made* no remark, 
however, but handed over one of the Colt’s 
E ols that I always carry when travelling. 

With a grunt of satisfaction the boy pocketed 
the weapon, and I watched him return to 
the stable. Then I lay down again and tried 
to argue myself into a reasonable frame of 
mind. In this attempt I must have been 
successful, for presently I fell asleep. 

Some hours later I suddenly sat up, 
intensely awake, filled with a certainty that 
some danger was near—a totally different 
fecling from my former vague fears. This 
was the bushman’s ‘sixth sense ’"—the 
faculty which fee/s what eye and ear cannot 
detect. I kicked Corrie, and he, too, sat up 
and looked round him uneasily. The mist 
had vanished and a full moon, riding high, 
shone directly on the front of the stable. 

Not a sound was to be heard; every- 
thing was deathly still. Suddenly, clear and 
sharp through the silence, came the crack 
of a pistol, followed by another shot, a shout, 
the plunging and snorting of frightened 
horses, and startled native ejaculations. 
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“It’s Jim!” shouted Corrie, leaping 
from his blankets and dashing towards the 
stable. I was but a pace behind him when 
sometning drew my eyes to the window above 
the archway. I halted in astonishment. In 
the aperture, fully illuminated by the 
brilliant moonlight, was the figure of a man 
—a lean, sinewy shape clad in a red shirt 
and whitish cord breeches. 

He had a ragged, drooping moustache, 
a beaky nose and a low-browed, flattish head 
covered with a mop of untrimmed hair, the 
fiery hue of which even the moonlight could 
not disguise. From mid-thigh downward his 
lower limbs were hidden, apparently by the 
window-ledge behind which he stood. For 
perhaps three seconds he stood there, looking 
directly at me; then all of a sudden he sank 
down and disappeared. 

By this time our natives had gathered 
in the open and were conversing nervously 
together. Calling to them to keep close 
watch on the building, front and rear, and 
allow no stranger to pass out, I hurried to 
the box occupied by Jim and “ Starlight.” 

A candle burned on the washhand- 
stand, and by its light 1 saw Corrie bending 
over the form of the boy who lay, seemingly 
unconscious, on the floor of the bunk, my 
revolver by his side. I ran to ‘‘ Starlight.” 
The horse was panting and snorting and 
wet with sweat. I examined him carefully, 
but found no sign of injury upon him. 
Satisfied, I turned to the boy, who had just 
opened his eyes. 

“The red-headed man!” he gasped. 
“ Have you got him?” 

The red-headed man! Yes, I thought, 
we have got him—or very soon will ! 

“Lend me your torch, Corrie,” I said, 
quickly. 

My friend handed me a powerful pocket 
electric torch. 

Springing on to the manger and thence 
to the hay-rack, I found the edge of tue 
opening into the loft only a few inches 
above my head. Grasping this, I quickly 
drew myself up and flashed the light round. 
Nothing was visible. The room in which I 
stood stretched, bare and empty, the entire 
lengthof the building. Cautiously ladvanced, 
flashing the beam of the torch over every 
inch of the floor, walls, and roof. 

The place was utterly empty; there 
was not hiding-space even for a rat. I 
stepped to the window and noted with 
astonishment that its lower edge was almost 
flush with the floor. On the ground outside 
stood my head “ boy,”’ a huge Zulu, cheer- 
fully twirling a big knobkerry. No need tc 
ask if anybody had passed him / Puzzled, 
threw the light on the floor again; ther 
should be footmarks in evidence. The dus 
of years lay thick around, but save for m_ 
own tracks there was not a sign of a foot- 
print. 

For a second I stared astounded. Then, 
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like a flash, came recollection of the old 
Zulu’s ill-omened words and my own pre- 
sentiments of evil. A panic of superstitious 
dread overcame my reason. With a bound 
I reached the trap-door and swung myself 
down. ‘' Outside ! ’’ 1commanded. ‘‘ Every 
horse and man!” 

Unheeding Corrie’s amazed questions, 
I had the horses moved from the stable, 
the ponies saddled, and all made ready for 
the march. Not till we were well out on the 
open veld, headed for New Hamburg, did 
some of my normal coolness return. Then 
1 bethought myself to ask Jim what had 
occurred in the stable. 

“Well, boss,’’ began the boy, who was 
still somewhat shaky, ‘ Tis about time you 
asked. Still, L reckon you were right to get 
out of that place in a hurry. When I asked 
for the shooter I felt there was something 
queer about, as I expect you guessed. I 
meant to keep awake, and left the candle 
burning, but I must have dozed off, for 
when I opened my eyes a bit later it had 
burned low and was flickering in a breeze from 
the door, which was open. I was just getting 
up to close it when I looked toward the 
horse, and nearly had a fit. 

“A little red-headed man in ared shirt 
had hold of ‘ Starlight’s ’ near fore-leg and 
seemed to be hitting it with a hammer or a 
knobkerry. I only had a glimpse of him, 
and couldn’t swear to much. I grabbed the 
shooter and fired, and with that Red-head 
jumped for the hay-rack and disappeared 
through the wall. I fired again and yelled 
my hardest. Then everything went black. 
You know,” he added apoiogetically, “ I’m 
a bit weak from getting my weight down.”” 

“Disappeared through the wall?’ 
questioned Corrie. ‘‘ You mean through 
the hole in the ceiling, don’t you ?” 

“Maybe. I was a bit dazed, but it 
looked to me as though he went clean 
through the wall.” 

I then explained what I had seen myself, 
and the result of my search of the loft. 

“ Seems to me you've been both reading 
the same ghost yarn and dreamt the whole 
thing!’ said Corrie, sarcastically. 

“How do you explain ‘ Starlight’s ’ 
fright, then ?” T asked. 

“ Jim’s shooting explains that pretty 
well, I’d say,” returned Corrie. ‘‘ And if the 
horse was hit on the leg, as Jim makes out, 
why isn’t he lame?” 

TI found Corrie’s arguments far from 
satisfying. What I had seen might not 
have been solid, but it certainly had 
not been a dream. It was no good 
quarrelling about the matter, however, 
and accordingly we abandoned the discussion 
and continued our journey to New Hamburg, 
which we reached shortly after sunrise. 

A day later, on the New Hamburg 
race-course, ‘‘ Starlight ” started favourite 
for the “ liighveld Plate.’ For three parts 
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of the distance the animal looked a certain 
winner. Then he faltered, stumbled, and 
was passed by horse after horse, finally 
finishing last of the field. When pulled up 
he was so lame that Jim was compelled to 
dismount and lead him back to the paddock. 
A very glum pair of owners and a tearful 
jockey presented “ Starlight "’ for examina- 
tion by the club’s veterinary surgeon. 

‘The back tendons of the near fore- 
leg have been injured, seemingly by a 
blow,” declared the official, after a brief 


examination. “If he hadn’t been galloped 
the lameness would probably not have 
developed.” 


He stooped and 
examined the leg again. 
“Curious,” he re- 
marked to a sergeant 
of the Mounted Police 
who was present. “ It 
is just the same as 
with Gilmore’s horses.” 

Noting our puzzled 
looks, the ‘‘ vet.’’ went 


“In the aperture, fully illuminated by 
the brilliant moonlight, was the 
figure of a man.” 
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on: ‘Gilmore was an eccentric character 
who used to own the big wattle planta- 
tion near Ozwatini. He was keener 
on racing than on bark-growing*, always 
had a few horses in training, and employed a 

rofessional trainer to look after them. 

or a time he did well and won races all 
round the country. Then he sacked the 
trainer—had some row, I suppose; he was 
a cross-grained old beast. 

‘‘ After that his luck went right off, and 
his horses took to breaking down in their 
races. I examined three of them on this 
very course, and each showed the same 
sort of lameness as your horse here. In 
the end Gilmore sold his string and disap- 
peared from the district. His place has 
never been reoccupied. It’s strange, now 
I come to think of it, but last year a party 
from the coast put up at Gilmore's old 
stable, and the following day one of their 
horses broke down just as yours has done. 
The natives say the place is bewitched or 
haunted. That's so, isn’t it, Sergeant ?” 

The policeman nodded assent. As for 
me, I did not feel equal to any comment. 
To admit I thought the horse had been 
Jamed by a ghost was unthinkable. As 
we led our limping racer away, the Sergeant 
strolled after us, overtaking us at the 
paddock gates. 

“You didn’t by any chance stick up at 
Ozwatini, did you ?” he inquired casually. 

I hesitated, inclined to be a little 
resentful of the question. Then I decided to 
tell him the whole story; perhaps the 
Sergeant might be able to throw some light 
on what, to me, was a baffling mystery. 

The policeman—his name was Gainer, 
I learnt—listened with the closest attention 
while I told my tale. 

“Your ghost had red hair and wore a 
red shirt,” he said, reflectively, as I finished 
speaking. ‘‘ Here, Imvubu!’’—he called 
to a Zulu policeman who stood on guard at 
the gate—'‘ What is the ghost of Ozwatini 
like?” 

“Ku y'indodana e’bomvana (it is a 
little red man),’’ was the native’s reply. 

““Humph!_ Seems to correspond,” said 
the Sergeant, thoughtfully. “1 think I'll 
ride with you on your return journey and 
have a look at that old stable.” 

A day later, this time in bright sunlight, 
our party halted in the clearing by the stable 
at Ozwatini. Sergeant Gainer, who accom- 
panied us, at once began a_ systematic 
inspection of the building. Passing from 
the outside to the inside, he proceeded 
from box to box, finally pausing in the 
inner one. 

“Do you observe any difference between 
the ceiling of this box and that of the 
others ? ’’ he asked, after a short survey. 

I started. ‘ Of course! What a fool 


* Wattle bark, used in tanning. 


I was not to have noticed it before!’ I 
answered. ‘‘ This is a good three feet 
higher. There must be a double ceiling 
to the others.” 

‘“ Quite so—and therefore there must 
be a three-foot space between the floor of 
the loft and the ceilings of the boxes. 
The ‘ ghost ’ went through the wall, accord- 
ing to Jim. Let’s see what’s behind that 
flap-door.” 

Mounting on the hay-rack, the police- 
man raised the flap-door from the wall. 
Behind it, in the brick-work, there was an 
irregular opening about three feet square. 

“Come along; we'll explore,’”’ called 
the Sergeant. 

I jumped up and scrambled after him 
through the opening. Flashing our torches 
round, we saw that at least three feet of 
space existed between the floors, rendering 
movement on all fours quite easy. 

“ You take the rear wall and I’ll take 
the front, and we'll quarter the place 
thoroughly,”’ said Gainer. “I shall be 
surprised if we don’t bring something to 
light.” 

For some minutes only dust rewarded 
our search. Then an exclamation from my 
companion drew me to his side. 

“Look at this,” he said, pushing at 
the planking above his head. 

A picce of board four feet in length 
by a foot in breadth rose easily before the 

ush, We stood up in the aperture and 
found that we were looking through the 
window above the archway. 

“This is where your spook stood, I 
reckon,” chuckled the Sergeant. ‘‘ That's 
why you only saw the upper half of his 
body.” 

I made no reply, for to me things seemed 
more mysterious than ever. 

“Let’s finish the exploration,” said 
Gainer, and proceeded on his crawl, while 
I returned to my inspection of the opposite 
side of the chamber. I had scarcely covered 
two yards when my hand touched something 
hard, cold, and smooth. I turned the light 
upon it and saw to my horror that it was a 
human skull. Beyond it was the outline of 
something which a moment’s survey showed 
me to be a skeleton, round which clung some 
rotting fragments of clothing. The shout 
with which I announced my discovery 
quickly brought the Sergeant to my side. 

“Looks like a fair and square spook, 
after all,” he said. ‘‘ But what do you make 
of this?” 

He held up something for my inspection. 
It was a red shirt ! 

And this ? He raised the other hand, 
from which dangled a tousled red wig. 

“ Seems as if our spook dresses up for 
his performances, ch ? ”’ 

Again I had nothing to say. 
was far too deep for me. 

“I don’t pretend to see very much light 


The affair 


= 
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“But what do you make of this ?’ he said.” 


yet,” said the Sergeant, when we stood once 
more in the open. ‘I see a little, but not 
enough to is aay my talking about it at 
present. mel, this isn’t England, or 
else you’d be held up for inquests and 
inquiries, and I expect you have other 
business to attend to. This thing will keep 
me busy for a bit, but you don't need to 
wait. If you’re wanted, or any interesting 
developments occur, I'll see you get the word. 
The Nonggqai * will find youifyou’reanywhere 
in Africa.” 

Shortly after the conversation above 
narrated, I was engaged on a mission which 
took me into remote native territories far 
from civilization. The adventures of this 
trip soon drove from my mind all thoughts of 
the mystery of Ozwatini and the Sergeant’s 
promise that I should receive word of any 
developments that might occur. I was 
surprised, therefore, when, some months 
Jater, a police trooper presented me with a 
document which commanded my attendance 
before the High Court of Natal, to be held 
fourteen days hence in the town of New 
Hamburg. 

‘What does it mean ? ”’ I asked. 


* Mounted Police. 


“You're witness against Peter Blake, 
charged with murder,” was the reply, ‘‘ and 
if you're to get down in time for the trial 
you'd better move at once.” 

I did move at once, and arrived at New 
Hamburg in time, but only just. In fact, I 
had been in the precincts of the Court 
scarcely ten minutes when I was called to 
the witness-box. Still in the dark as to 
what evidence was required of me, I gave 
my name and swore to speak the truth. 

“Have you ever seen the prisoner at 
the bar before? And where?” a voice 
asked. 

I looked round the Court, and my gaze 
fell on a lean figure standing between 
two armed troopers behind a spiked wooden 
rail. That ragged, drooping moustache ; 
that beaky nose and low-browed, flattened 
head! Mentally, I added to these features 
a tousled red wig. Yes, I had seen the 
prisoner before, and I proceeded to describe 
the occasion. My evidence concluded, I 
found Sergeant Gainer awaiting me out- 
side the Court. 

““You’re wondering what it all means, 
I expect ?” he began, smiling. 

“Iam,” I said, emphatically. 

“Well, from the moment you found 
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the skeleton I had a pretty good notion of 
the whole thing,’’ he explained. ‘‘ No proof, 
of course, which is why I wouldn’t talk. 
That the skeleton and your ghost were not 
one went without saying. Likewise the 
host was not Gilmore’s, for he was a bulldog- 
aced old fellow, and weighed fourteen stone. 
But it seemed to me that the skeleton might 
be Gilmore’s, for no one had ever troubled 
to discover what had become of him. I 
decided that it was his, and set to work to 
prove it. 

“‘It took me a bit of time and trouble, 
but I managed it in the end. It was pretty 
certain, of course, that he had not crawled 
between those floors to die ; he was eccentric, 
but not eccentric enough for that. Someone 
had put him there, and in all probability that 
someone had also killed him, 

‘The next step was to find the killer. 
The red-headed ‘ spook’ seemed the most 
likely suspect, but I did not quite believe in 
ghosts which commit murder. If there are 
such things, they certainly don’t trouble to 
hide the bodies of their victims! No; it 
was something solid that killed Gilmore 
and hid him away so snugly. But there was 
still the spook to be explained. It was too 
much to imagine a ghost and a murderer 
both using the same quarters, so I decided 
that as the ghost was not the murderer, 
then the murderer must be the ghost. 

“Now who knew enough about the old 
stable to be able to play ghost ? Why, Blake, 
the trainer, of course, and he had a grudge 
against Gilmore because of his dismissal. 
All that was as simple as ABC; the job 
was to prove it. Well, I thought of a plan. 

“Tirst of all I arrested Blake, whom I 
found living at a native kraal not far from 
Ozwatini, on the path that led from the 
village to the plantation. To identify him 
with the ‘ ghost ’ I got hold of an old Zulu 
who had seen the spook—the same man who 
first tuld you of the place. The native failed 
toidentify the‘ ghost ’ till suddenly clapped 
that red wig on Blake’s head; then he 
nearly had a fit. After that Blake owned up 
to the whole thing. 

“‘When dismissed by Gilmore, he tried 
to get revenge by crippling the horses. He 
knew enough to hit them just where the 
injury would not show immediately, and 
succeeded so well that eventually Gilmore 
gave up racing. But the old man suspected 
him, and one day they met face to face in the 
plantation. There was a fight (so Blake 
claims) and Gilmore was killed. 

“Blake was scared, naturally, and set 
about hiding the body. He knew about the 
double floors in the stable, so that night he 
knocked out the hole in the wall, hauled the 
corpse into the stable, hoisted it up with 
ropes, and planted it where we found it. 
Then he thought of playing ghost in order 
to scare away the two natives who were 
employed about the house, and who might 


otherwise come across the body. He used 
the red shirt and wig as a disguise, to avoid 
being recognized, and succeeded pretty 
easily. 

“« When the pair had gone hecontinued 
the trick, whenever necessary, in order to 
prevent others from using the old stable. 
He always knew if anyone went to the 

lantation, because it was in plain view from 

is hut. To make it look as if the laming of 
Gilmore’s horses was the work of the ghost, 
friend Peter continued to lame any other 
horse unlucky enough to be stabled in the 
place. 

‘‘Exactly what his reason for doing this 
was I can’t say. It may have been just an 
impish delight in acting a part and frighten- 
ing people. Men who go native, as Blake had 
done, are nearly always abnormal in some 
way or other.* 

“Anyway, his plans worked to per- 
fection so far as the natives were concerned, 
and he’d be a free man to-day if he hadn’t 
got too confident and tried the trick on you 
people. With luck, though, he might have 
succeeded even there.” 

The Sergeant paused and gave me a 
faintly malicious smile. 

“" Well, he'll hang for his fun now, any- 
way,”’ I said, rather viciously. 

“Oh, I think not,” replied the police- 
man. ‘ The majority of the jury knew old 
Gilmore. You'll see—they’ll accept Blake’s 
word that there was a fair fight. Natal juries 
do peculiar things at times.”” 

We returned to the Court and found the 
Judge just completing his charge to the jury. 
The ninet good men and true filed from the 
jury-box. Five minutes later they returned. 

““We find,’ declaimed the bearded 
Afrikander who led the procession, “ that 
Pete Blake murdered old man Gilmore in a 
fair-an’-square fight.” 

“Peter Blake,” remarked the Judge, 
casually, ‘‘ the jury find that you committed 
justifiable homicide, which verdict means 
that you_are acquitted of the charge of 
murder. You can go.” 

With a grin and a nod to the jury, 
Peter Blake walked from the Court. 

“Don’t look so disappointed,’’ said the 
Sergeant to me, with a chuckle. ‘1 told 
you how it would be. Anyhow, you must 
admit that the gallows would be much too 
sad a fate for so gifted an artist as the 
“Ghost ’ of Ozwatini.” 


* Thinking the matter over since, my private theory as to 
the real reason for Blake's extravrdinary course of conduct was 
that he was a manufacturer of illicit liquor, and made use of 
some of the deserted buildings as a convenient place in which 
to carry on his illegal activities, By playing the ghost he no 
doubt thought he would. prevent ‘casual strangers, or the 
native police. from discovering his secret. Ghost stories are 
so common among the natives that the white police rarely deem 
it necessary to inv e them, I have known two other 
instances (one in Rhodesia and one in the Transvaal) of 
“haunted” buildings being used by liquor smugglers.—Tug. 
AvTuox. 


t Juries in Natal and most African Colonies number 
only nine, 
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‘(QUARRELSOME MAC 
ELST) Low 


Mlustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


When the Author took over his first command “in steam” he met a very odd couple—a 
man who couldn't run straight, and a ship that couldn’t sail straight! The consequences 
were decidedly amusing, as this story shows. 


love of the bottle and zest for a 
fight. The two vices, morcover, 
were closely related ; if he wasn’t indulging 
the first, he was as quiet as a Quaker. Given 
a stiff noggin or two of his favourite—or 
any other—blend, however, and ‘ Mac” 
promptly went on the warpath. 
rivate row or any other kind of row— 
it didn’t matter to ‘‘ Mac ”’ when he was in 
this mood of fistic exaltation ; he just waded 
in with the best will in the world. If there 
was a ‘scrap’ going on anywhere near the 
wharves in Dundee, you could stake your 
life “ Mac ”’ was in it.” ‘‘ Quarrelsome Mac ” 
they called him, but it should have been 
“Tornado Mac”; “ Quarrelsome’’ was 
much too mild. 

I first came in touch with “ Mac ”’ just 
after he had completed one of his periodical 
visits to jail. The offence for which he had 
been ‘‘ put away’ was not burglary, or 
theft, or anything so degrading as that, for 
““Mac ’”’ was honest, if nothing else. No; 
he had been fighting again. But this time 
it had been only a family row. He had hada 
little battle with his wife—probably because 
he had experienced a temporary dearth of 
opponents, 

Shortly after ‘“‘ Mac’s’”’ release I was 
asked to take a vessel from Dundee to 
Calcutta, and as the ship enters very largely 
into my story I had better say somcthing 
about her. When I first set cyes on her 
I thought her the queerest craft I had ever 
seen, and her subsequent antics were as odd 
as her appearance. She and “ Mac’”’ were 
a pair ; the one was as way ward as the other. 

This vessel was no ordinary ocean- 
going steamer, but a railway ferry-boat 


HERE were two pronounced weak- 
nesses in “ Mac’s’’  character— 


built specially for the Hooghly River, 
Calcutta, and had two lines of rails running 
down the centre of her decks. She was a 
paddle-steamer, and drew only six feet of 
water, but the most curious feature about 
her was the fact that she had four tall 
funnels, placed two by two abreast of one 
another and painted buff-colour. 

The original intention, I believe, had 
been to send her out to India in parts, as 
cargo for another vessel, and then reassemble 
her, but it was thought that the cost of this 
might be saved if someone could be found 
willing to shoulder the risk of taking her 
out under her own steam. 

In due course I was approached and 
“ sounded ” on the matter. 

“Will she float? ’’ I 
cautiously. 

“ Of course,” I was told. 

“That’s good enough for me,” I 
teplied ; ‘ I'll take her out for you.” 

She was rather a frail craft, and needed 
certain reinforcements to fit her for the long 
voyage to Calcutta. Pitch-pine logs were 
bolted to the decks fore and aft, a row on 
each side, in order to strengthen her and 
provide a sort of backbone to keep her from 
buckling up. To prevent her “ hogging,” 
or rising amidships, a four-inch wire span 
was also set up from end to end of the ship 
with two temporary masts to act as props. 

The tide at Calcutta often runs at quite 
seven knots, and as the ferry had to work 
continuously a speed of eleven knots was 
contracted for. The engines had plenty of 
power, and the boat carried very large 
paddle-wheels to enable her to use it to 
the full. 

When the vessel was ready for sea we 
had a “ trial trip ’’ down the river; with the 


inquired, 
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builder on board. . We found that with the 
engines going at full speed she did little 
more than when at half-speed. The first 
movement of the paddles seemed to scoop 
the water away, leaving too little for the 
following floats to get hold of. This had to 
be rectified, but eventually everything was 
in order. 

As sailing-day approached, I began to 
collect a crew together, and among them 
I roped in our friend ‘‘ Mac.’’ The assault 
on his wife had cost him six months in 
prison, and he had just come out—a changed 
man. While in jail, apparently, he had seen 
the error of his ways, and he had made a 
splendid resolution. When his sentence was 
over, he vowed, he would start life afresh. 
He would go to sea again, leave strong drink 
strictly alone, and keep out of trouble. No 
more brawls for him! When he returned he 
would go to his loving little wife and show 
her what a fine fellow he was. 

Well, the voyage started, and from the 
very first day ‘“Mac’’ proved himself as 
fine a seaman as one could wish to sail with. 
He seemed to be positively looking for work, 
and many a time when he might have been 
enjoying a well-earned rest and a quict pipe 
he would be swabbing the decks, fixing the 
gear, or maybe pecling potatoes for the 
cook—anything to make himself useful. 

If “Mac” acquitted himself with 
honour, however, I cannot say the same 
about the ship. 

We sailed, I think, on January 4th, 1902. 
Down the river we went in great style, after 
avery hearty send-off from the people on the 
quay. Everything went splendidly until we 
opened out the Firth of Forth. The wind 
was westerly and fairly strong, causing a 
bit of a sca, and directly she encountered 
it I discovered one of the peculiarities of 
my charge. 

Immediately the swell struck her she 
tried to turn her nose head-on to it, and 
nothing we could do would cure her. We 
crossed the Firth with the helm hard a-star- 
board, shouldering our way along sideways, 
like a crab. 

When we got under the lee of the land 
on the south side of the Firth the ship 
straightened up again and began to behave 
normally. 

Crossing from Flamborough Head to 
the Wold, however, she took the bit in her 
teeth again. At the Shipwash she was 
behaving very badly, moving more like a 
crab than ever, and as I had less room there- 
abouts to manceuvre I decided to turn and 
bring up off Southwold. Next morning, the 
weather being almost calm, we started off 
once more and got well down toward the 
Isle of Wight. By this time the wind was 
freshening up from the S.F., and so we 
crawled in and anchored off Ryde. 

Leaving Ryde, my intention was to call 
at Falmouth and there get two jib-headed 
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sails. These I meant to fit at each end of the 
vessel in order to try and keep her head 
otf when she tried to come up into the wind. 

Nearing the Lizard we were overtaken 
by another gale from the south-east, and as 
this would make Falmouth a lee shore I 
decided to keep out and dodge about until 
the weather quietened down. 

In this way, stopping and starting the 
engines occasionally to avoid running down 
other vessels, we rode out that Channel 
squall; To our perturbation, however, 
the vessel presently began to behave like 
a floating circus, turning round and round 
untiringly. She must have made a strange 
spectacle out there in mid-Channel, turning 
this way and that, with her four tall funnels 
smoking furiously and her paddles beating 
the foaming seas. 

And I had undertaken to take this 
ridiculous floating round-about all the way 
to India! It was my first command in 
steam, and it really looked like being my 
last ! 

By this time the ship was a positive 
danger to other shipping, so I was forced 
to run up the “ black ball ’’—two black 
discs intersecting—to indicate that the 
vessel was not under ccntrol. We sighted 
several ships while flying this alarming 
signal, and one and all of them, directly they 
sighted the sinister warning, scurried away 
from our neighbourhood as quickly as 
possible. 

Night came on with the squall unabated. 
In the morning we found ourselves off Fal- 
mouth, and by careful manipulation of the 
rudders at either end of the ship we were 
finally able, luck being with us, to creep into 
port. We then learned that we had been 
Teported in the newspapers as lost with all 
hands during the storm! 

I could then and there have relinquished 
my command, but I was determined not to 
be beaten. In passing, I should mention 
that another good-conduct mark was now 
due to ‘‘ Mac’ who, unlike some of his 
shipmates, refused to go ashore at Falmouth 
for a drink. He had entirely finished with 
that sort of thing, he said. 

His comrades, by the way, had come 
to look on him with awe, marvelling at the 
change in him. They chaffed him as to how 
strange it must be for him to leave a port 
without sampling the drinks, getting into 
a fight, or visiting the lock-up. ut ‘' Mac ”’ 
only smiled good-naturedly. 

As a matter of fact, he told me that 
Falmouth was the first port he had visited 
where he didn’t get into trouble with the 
police. 

I had arranged with the men in charge 
of the signal stations at the Bishops and 
Lizard to wire me when they thought there 
was a prospect of settled weather, which we 
needed before it would be safe for us to 
tackle the Bay of Biscay. By the time this 


telegram arrived the sails had been fitted, 
our bunkers refilled, and everything was 
in shipshape order. 

We got through the dreaded Bay with- 
out accident, reported ourselves when passing 
Gibraltar, and held right on for Malta. 

At Malta ‘‘ Mac ” remained staunch to 
his vow concerning drink and fighting, 
and when we left the harbour he had two 
records to his credit—he had been in two 
successive ports without having been jailed 
in either! Miracles were indeed happening. 

While we were steaming across the 
Indian Ocean to Calcutta ‘' Mac,” in spite 
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“*And what do you think you’re 
doing, bumping into people like 
that ?’ he cried.” 


of the heat, continued to work like a Trojan. 
One day, however, he met with an accident, 
falling down the stoke-hole and landing 
heavily on his side. 

‘Badly hurt ?” one of his companions 
inquired, anxiously, as they ran to pick 
him up. 

“Not a bit,” replied “ Just 
shaken up a little.” 

He held his hand to his side for a 
minute or two, stifled a gasp of pain, and 
then went on working again. 

The pain in his side was much worse in 
the evening, but ‘‘ Mac ’’ refused to lie up. 

“It’s nothing,”’ he kept repeating. 
“Tl be all right in the morning. 

The man was obviously suffering, and 
I tried hard to persuade him to rest for a 
few days, but all in vain. 


“* Mac.” 
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“It’s nothing, sir,” he declared. ‘‘ I’m 
fit for work.’ And to prove his words 
he worked on like a galley-slave. What is 
more, he did another man’s shift in the 
stoke-hole in addition, the other fellow 
having gone sick. 

In due course we reached Colombo and, 
as I still suspected ‘‘ Mac ’’ was hiding his 
pain, I sent for a doctor, who examined 
the sailor. 

‘Three ribs broken,” said the M.O. 
“The man must be as hard as nails to 
have ‘ carried on.’ ”’ 

Of course, ‘‘ Mac’’ had to go to bed 
immediately, and there he remained until 
we reached the end of our voyage. In the 
opinion of every one of us, ‘‘ Mac”? had 
proved himsclf to be a regular hero. 

At Calcutta, where we thankfully 
handed over our odd charge, ‘‘ Mac” 
arose from his sick bed like a giant refreshed. 
His work was done, his pay was ready to 
his hand, and temptation stared him in the 
face. The hour of his greatest trial had 
arrived, and few of us really expected him 
to survive. It was too much to demand of 
him after his long period of abstinence and 
exemplary conduct during the epic voyage 
of the paddle-ship. 

How sorely we misjudged him! He 
duly went ashore with his thirsty ship- 
mates, but did he touch a drop of drink ? 
Not he! At the first house of call he parted 
from his comrades. It needed a strong 
effort, but he made it ; and while the others 
proceeded with their potations ‘‘ Mac” 
stalked off, stout of heart and stern of 
mien, to his lodgings. 

It had been arranged between myself 
and the builders of the ship that if I could 
not manage to get a vessel back for myself 
and the men the company would pay our 
return fares home. There happened to be no 
ship available for us, so in due course we 
entrained from Calcutta to Colombo to 
catch a German steamer. 

I had a hard job collecting the men, for 
they had been celebrating in no half-hearted 
manner. They had kept out of trouble, 
however, and I was therefore heartily 
thankful that ‘‘ Mac’s” resolution still 
held good, for otherwise our progress would 
have been riotous, to express it mildly. 

We took train, then, southwards, and 
at every station at which we stopped the 
men sought more drink. At one place an 
“incident ’’ occurred when one of the 
party broke a window. I forget whether 
it was a station or a train window, but at 
any rate the Parsee station-master, who 
thought himself very important, refused 
to allow the train to proceed until the 
damage had been paid for. 

The argument waxed furious, the 
station-master becoming more pompous 
and verbose every moment, until, at the 
height of the wordy battle, a brawny hand 
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was stretched out and grabbed the little 
Parsee. He was dragged bodily into the 
carriage, given a hearty pummelling, and 
then thrown on his back on the platform, 
where he lay frantically waving his flag for 
the train to proceed ! 

A moment or two later I was informed 
of the incident. My heart sank. Only too 
well, I thought, I could read the signs— 
“ Mac ” had broken out at last ! 

Fearitully I made my way to the 
carriages occupied by the men and, to my 
surprise, found ‘* Mac,” as sober as a judge, 
gravely remonstrating with his rowdy 
shipmates ! 

It was one of the other men, it appeared, 
who had dragged the Parsee into the train 
and “ Mac,’’ abandoning his accustomed 
role, had tried to assume the task of 
peacemaker. 

In due course we reached “ Merrie 
England ”’ and took train north to Dundce, 
and it was the last lap of that long journey 
which proved fatal for “ Mac.”* 

It was all due to a stroke of bad luck 
in the person of a fellow he met in the train. 
This man, it seemed, was one of ‘‘ Mac’s”’ 
prison acquaintar He and “ Mac” 
talked over old times, and ‘ Mac’ was 
so carried away that before he knew where 
he was he had’ sampled first one drink, and 
then another and another. 

The train reached Dundee, and ‘‘ Mac ” 
alighted. His kit-bag over his shoulder, he 
rolled along the pavement in sailorly fashion, 
Up the road he swaggcred—and staggered, 
too, though only just sufficiently to make 
him require more than his share of pave- 
ment. A little man happened to come along 
in the opposite direction. ‘‘ Mac”’ rolled 
toward him, and his bag knocked the other’s 
hat off. 

With great deliberation the big sailor 
lowered his bag to the ground. 

“Ana what do you think you're 
doing, bumping into people like that ?” 
he cried, as if the fault had been the 
little fellow’s. 

“Me ?”’ began the latter, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, I never. ft 

“ You're a liar! ’’ shouted ‘ Mac.’” 

The other man backed away, still pro- 
testing. Thereupon ‘ Mac’s”’ pent-up 
longings snapped their bonds. The old light 
of battle came into his eyes; his blood 
tingled in a way it had not done for months. 
Then—smack! With one blow ‘ Mac” 
knocked the little man into the middle of 
the road, where he lay sprawling on his 
back in the mud. 

“ Incorrigible ! ”’ 


said the magistrate, 
when ‘Mac appeared before him next 
morning. ‘‘ We must teach this fellow a 
lesson. Thirty days without the option!” 

Never again, so long as I knew him, 
did “ Mac’? make a good resolution or 
attempt to reform. 
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The Author served for five years in the famous Foreign Legion of France. 


In this article he 


tells some very interesting stories from his own experiences, and also deals with certain much- 
discussed points in connection with recent novels and films dealing with life in the Legion, 


HAVE no grievance against writers of 
novels that depict life in the renowned 
Legion Etrangtre of the French 
Colonial Army as a veritable hell-on- 

earth, so long as it is understood that what 
they write is fiction. But when it is claimed 
that these effusions give a true picture of 
life as it is lived in the Legion I think that 
it is up to any old legionary who knows the 
facts to get up and make such rude remarks 
as he may be allowed to print. 

I strongly resent, for instance, the 
implication that legionaries in the mass are 
a poor-spirited lot of curs who allow non- 
- commissioned officers to speak to them, 
and treat them, as mere vermin; who rob 
one another at every opportunity; and 
who act generally as if they have no self- 
Tespect whatever. 

It does not seem to strike either the 
writers or the readers of this sort of stuff 
that men such as these could not perform 
the deeds that have made the Legion 
famous. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about life in the Legion being of the 
sort that drives men to madness, and the 
numbers invalided out of the corps on 
account of insanity are pointed to as proof 
of the assertion. I am not going to claim 
that the percentage of insane men in the 
Legion is not greater than in any other 
armed force, but I do say that, if it is so, 
a better reason can be found than the hard- 
ness of the life. 

A large proportion of legionaries in 
my time were eccentric—which probably 
accounted for them being in the Legion— 
and I met many who were distinctly ‘“‘ queer 
in the upper storey ’’; but almost without 


exception they were like that when they 
joined. 

It was inevitable that the mental 
balance of some of these men became more 
and more tilted until the borderline between 
eccentricity and insanity was passed. Those 
who did cross the line were not a big per- 
centage of the whole, and I think this fact 
pomts to the conclusion that the Legion 
ife cures diseased minds rather than causes 
them. 

Looking backwards, I would not like 
to be positive I was quite sane myself 
when I enlisted ; but I am sure that I was 
undoubtedly sane a few months afterwards. 
I knew many men who were morose, un- 
sociable, and continually brooding when 
they joined, but who afterwards became 
cheerful and companionable under the 
influence of the mind-anodyne that life in 
the Legion provides for the mentally 
distressed. 

As to the cafard or ‘‘Soudanite,” 
as the doctors call it—a form of mania 
supposed to be peculiar to the Legion—it is, 
according to my conception of it, merely a 
sort’ of hysteria set up by the action of 
climate and a monotonous routine upon 
restless, active minds. It is just nature 
calling insistently for change. I knew of 
but few cases of cafard ending in tragedy; 
in ninety-nine case out of a hundred t! e 
manifestations are merely like an ordinary 
drunken quarrel or an - extraordinary 
drunken spree. 

The pranks played by legionaries when 
overcome by the cafard are generally. 
somewhere about midway between tragedy 
and farce. I will give a few instances to 
illustrate the diversity of their character. 
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There was a sergeant, employed as a 
clerk in the regimental office at Sidi-bel- 
Abbes, who had once upon a time been an 
officer in the regular French Army ;_ but, 
having ‘‘come a mucker,”’ he enlisted into 
the Legion as a Belgian. One day the 
colonel happened to be confined to bed and 
was visited in his lodgings by the sergeant- 
clerk, who had some papers for the chief's 
signature. 


WHAT THE SERGEANT DID. 


The colonel happened to be asleep, and 
the sergeant was shown into the dressing- 
room to await the time of the colonel’s 
awakening. Here the sight of the coloncl’s 
uniform tunic gave the sergeant the idca 
that it would vary the monotony of his life 
a little if he took a stroll round the town 
and showed the legionaries their colonel in a 
new light. It was dark, and the colonel 
was ill, so nobody would be surprised at his 
mufiling up his face. 

Half an hour afterwards a sergeant of 
the Legion, strolling along the tree-shaded 
Rue de Mascara, saw in the gloom the five- 
striped sleeve of the colonel’s tunic just in 
front of him, and braced himself up to 
justify his reputation as one of the smartest 
non-commissioned officers of the corps. 

This time, however, his salute did not 
appear to please his commanding officer, for 
the five-gallooned sleeve was raised in an 
impcrative signal to stop, and an angry voice, 
which the sergeant would not have recognized 
for that of the colonel if it had not been in 
the company of the sleeve aforesaid, ordered 
him to return to barracks at once and take 
four days’ arrest for slouching about the 
town in a dirty uniform and saluting his 
commanding officer in an_ unsoldier-like 
manner ! 

The poor sergeant was struck dumb. 
He, one of the dandies of the Legion, and a 
man who prided himself on walking as if 
he had a rifle-barrel for a spine, to be accused 
of “slouching’’ and wearing a dirty uni- 
form! His feelings had been mortally 
wounded. His chin sank, and as he de- 
jectedly moved off all the starch seemed to 
ooze out of him. 

The ‘colonel’? passed on = and 
promenaded the town for an hour, dealing 
out four days’ arrest and speaking furious 
words to every non-commissioned officer 
he met who was vain of his martial 
appearance, donating unasked favours and 
bestowing parental benedictions on scally- 
wags, amiably saluting ladies of a class 
that the real colonel was very much “ down 
on,” and generally behaving in a way 
that horrified the respectable people who 
saw him. 

If the cafard-stricken sergeant had 
stopped there, and had managed to get the 
borrowed uniform replaced without dis- 
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covery, it would have been very hard lines 
on the rightful owner of the garments, for 
the poor colonel would never have been 
able to live down the scandal. But the 
sergeant must needs vary the proceedings by 
going into a low-class cafe, where an officer 
of even the most junior rank had never 
been seen before, and fraternizing with some 
legionaries he found there. 

Here he could not escape recognition, 
and the glee of the men at the joke attained 
such proportions that the proprietor of the 
café became seriously alarmed and appealed 
to a couple of officers who happened to be 
passing to take their ‘‘ colonel” away, as he 
was very drunk and was creating a dis- 
turbance! Then, of course, the fat was in 
the fire, so to speak, and the unfortunate 
sergeant got all that was coming to him ! 

In another case two legionaries dis- 
appeared for a week and then marched 
gravely into barracks got up after the style 
of Prussian Grenadiers of the eighteenth 
century—in tall, mitre-like head-dresses, blue 
coatees, red waistcoats, white knee breeches, 
and long blue-cloth gaiters. They had been 
for a promenade in the desert, and with a 
great deal of ingenuity and no little sartorial 
skill had fashioned these archaic uniforms 
out of their own regulation kit. 

Two other legionaires, both of them 
ex-officers of the Austrian army, marched 
off southwards one morning with their kits 
on their backs and their arms in their hands. 
On being brought back and charged with 
attempted desertion, they indignantly denied 
any intention to desert, and, when asked to 
explain their proceedings on any other 
hypothesis, coolly said that they had enlisted 
to fight and, as the authorities had not 
carried out their part of the contract by 
providing fighting for them to do, had gone 
off to find some for themselves ! 

In one case I know of a tragical termi- 
nation to a case of cafard was avoided by the 
pluck and presence of mind of the intended 
victim. There was a captain in the Legion, 
one of many officers who had risen from the 
ranks, who—like most rankers—knew too 
much for his sergeant-major’s comfort and 
got very much on that non-commissioned 
officer’s nerves. 

Things came to a climax at a time when 
the company was on the march. One after- 
noon, when they had halted for the day and 
the camp had been pitched, the captain 
bowled out the sergeant-major in some 
little ‘‘try-on ’’ and spoke to him rather 
sharply. The petty worries incidental to the 
position of company-sergeant-major are 
greatly intensified when troops are on the 
march, and this particular sergeant-major’s 
nerves were very much out of tune when the 
captain started to “tell him off.” The 
result of the reprimand was that something 
snapped in the man’s brain and he got 
cafard. 


THE “HELL-ON-EARTH ” LEGION. 


MAN TO MAN. 


Rushing to his tent, he seized his 
revolver, and announced his intention of 
making the Legion one captain short immedi- 
ately. Several of the men ran to warn the 
officer to get out of the way until the sergeant- 
major could be secured ; but the captain was 
not one of the sort that gets out of the way. 
Instead, he marched straight up to the 
sergeant-major and, looking him in the 
eyes, said: ‘‘I hear you want to kill me, 
Sergeant-Major. If that is so, you had better 
come along to my tent; I would much 
rather you'd do it there than out here.” 

The would-be murderer had raised his 
revolver on seeing the captain approach, but 
the officer airily waved it aside, and the 
sergeant-major listened to him with the 
pistol still raised, but without attempting to 

e. As soon as the captain had ceased 
speaking he coolly turned his back on the 
man who wanted to kill him and strolled 
off in the direction of his tent, as if expecting 
the sergeant-major to follow him as a matter 
of course. 

And the sergeant-major did follow, just 
as though it were the only thing to do. 

When they arrived at the officer’s tent 
the captain invited the sergeant-major to 
put the revolver down while he explained his 
Teasons for wanting to use it. So ingrained 
was the habit of obedience that the sergeant- 
major did this without protest. 

The captain promptly picked up the 
weapon and drew the cartridges. 

‘‘And now,” he said, sympathetically, 
“*T think you had better lie down here for an 
hour or so. It won't do for the men to see 
you in this state.”’ 

And that was the end of the incident, 
for the captain magnanimously recognized 
that some of the blame belonged to him, 
and took no steps to get the sergeant-major 
punished. Good nature of this sort is not 
a military virtue, for to let men who have 
committed serious offences go unpunished 
is the surest way of destroying morale, 
but it is common enough in the Legion, and 
in this curiously contradictory force it 
seems to have a beneficial effect on discipline 
instead of loosening its bonds. 

It is common enough, too—in fact, it 
is the most common manifestation of 
cafard—to hear legionaries howling oppro- 
brious names at their officers and making 
other derogatory remarks, but it is very 
seldom indeed that this abuse is ‘‘ heard” 
by those affected. 

A tragical manifestation of cafard 
occurred in one of the small garrisons in the 
south of the Algerian province of Oran. 
The principal actor was a Swiss legionary. 

me day this man sallied forth in 
search of adventure, taking with him his 
tifle and sixty rounds of ammunition. 
Having helped himself to food, and other 
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things, in an Arab village, he was pursued 
by the men belonging to the douar and by 
some goums (Arab gendarmes) who had 
been called in to arrest the thief. 

They overtook and surrounded the 
legionary, but they were unable to arrest 
him as he showed fight, killing a man of the 
village and wounding a gendarme. They 
returned, seeking reinforcements, and next 
morning a detachment of the Legion and 
some Spahis arrived on the scene. They 
found that the mutineer had entrenched 
himself and was apparently prepared to 
fight the lot of them. His kepi was seen to 
be sticking up above the crest of a redoubt 
he had built to shelter himself, and a hot 
fire was promptly opened on it. 

The man was not in its neighbourhood, 
though, and the fire did not harm him. On 
the other side of the account he killed three 
of his assailants, and would undoubtedly 
have bagged many more had it not been for 
a resourceful corporal of the Legion, who 
made a wide detour and came up behind 
him without his being aware of the presence 
of an enemy until the very instant when 
the corporal jumped upon his back. 

When examined by the officer com- 
manding the detachment the Swiss said 
simply : ‘“ Don’t worry me. I was nearly 
dead with ennui, and I had to find some 
distraction !”’ 

Strange to say, this man, although 
sentenced to death, was not executed, 
even though it was admitted that he was 
not insane. 

So much for the “ terrible disease’ 
of the Legion. The instances I have given 
are all extreme cases, and even these do 
not justify flesh-creeping fiction. 


“MARCH OR DIE!” 


I will now pass on to the “ March or 
die ’’ business. 

In my time the officer commanding 
the Legion was Colonel Wattringue, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. It makes 
me smile to try to fancy this officer, whose 
breast showed a “‘ possible ’’ in the way of 
war medals and decorations, telling any- 
one to ‘“‘ March or die.” 

He loved his legionaries, and I really 
and truly believe that he would have carried 
an exhausted man himself rather than have 
made any hurtful remark to him. Nor did 
I ever meet any officer of the Legion what- 
ever who would have been capable of saying 
such words as ‘‘ March or die”’ seriously, 
though I have often heard legionaries 
making remarks of this sort to one another 
in a spirit of grim badinage. 

The marching in the Legion is 
undoubtedly severe—much more severe 
than can be found anywhere else, I imagine 
—but the men are specially trained for it. 

The only really hard part of the training 
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is the marching, and I am not going to dis- 
pute about it being a killing job. It is that 
all right ! 

The legionary has not only to carry 
his personal kit on the march; he has also 
to burden himself with the tents and cooking 
utensils. When fully loaded every man has 
about eighty pounds weight on his back, 
and he has to carry this for twenty, twenty- 
five, or even thirty miles a day under a 
burning sun, with a halt of ten minutes in 
every hour, 

We started training for this by march- 
ing short distances with nothing to carry 
but our arms, and gradually increased 
weight and distance until we were doing 
about twenty miles a day under campaigning 
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“The corporal jumped 
upon his back.” 


When we arrived at this stage 


conditions. 
I was still cursing the day I joined; and 
I fancy that most of the others in my 
squad were doing the same, some of them 
with much greater intensity. But the feeling 
of unbearable hardship grew fainter with 


every march, and at last died 
altogether. 

The longest march I ever did in the 
Legion was the trek from Sidi-bel-Abbes to 
Ain-Sefra, a post on the edge of the Great 
Sahara on the one side, and close to the 
Moroccan border on the other. 

This march lasted three weeks. We 
started every morning at two o’clock, and 
kept on, with a halt of ten minutes in every 
hour, until eleven, when the order to pitch 


away 
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camp would be given. A few minutes later 
our little shelter-tents would be found 

itched in regular straight lines; the camp 
Rettles would be on the fires; and the 
legionaries would be cleaning their arms 
and equipment for the morrow, so as to 
be free to lie down immediately after 
the meal. 

It was very hard work indeed to march 
about twenty-five miles day after day in that 
climate, with a load of eighty pounds on one’s 
back, and for the first few days the knap- 
sack straps galled my shoulders terribly, 
the heavy cartridge pouches caused a per- 
manent dull ache, and the perspiration 
chafed the soft parts of one’s body to sore- 
ness. It was a torture to make a start again 
after every hourly rest. 

But once the first week was over we 
trudged along as merry as grigs, laughing, 
singing, and smoking as if we were just out 
for a pleasurable stroll. When we approached 
a village or town we straightened our- 
selves up, the bugles blared the stirring 
regimental march, and we stepped out 
jauntily as if we would say: ‘ Yes, we are 
the Legion! Look at us! We don’t feel the 
weight on our backs, and the farther we 
march the better we like it.” : 

All the same, I am pretty certain there 
wasn’t a man among us who wanted any 
more of it when we reached our destination. 
The legionary is the best marching soldier 
in the whole wide world—but he doesn’t love 
marching any more than the worst. 

Speaking personally, I would rather 
do a long trek like this than experience one 
day of a march like some of those we had 
in Dahomey or Tonquin. 

In Dahomey we were clad in loose- 
fitting suits of light flannel and carried 
nothing but our arms, a coupe-coupe or 
machete for chopping our way through the 
bush, and a hundred and fifty rounds of 
ammunition ; yet we did not average more 
than four miles a day—and at the end of 
each day’s march I felt much more exhausted 
than I ever remembered to have been after a 
day’s march in Algeria. Never, however, 
did I see any scenes of brutality to exhausted 
men such as are depicted in a recent novel. 


LEGION PUNISHMENTS. 


The novelists are on slightly firmer ground 
in regard to the inhumanity of some of the 
punishments in the Legion; but the worst 
of these punishments have been abolished 
for years. Even the ‘‘ Zephyrs,” or penal 
battalions, have gone. 

The system of non-commissioned 
officers awarding punishment is no doubt 
responsible for a certain amount of petty 
tyranny. The power of punishment renders 
the French non-commissioned officer a much 
more important personage than his British 
prototype, and the sense of responsibility 
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it ‘engenders makes the sous-officier'a very 
dependable quantity in a tight corner. 

The mildest punishment is corvée, 
which is the French name for the potterin, 
about barracks that in our army is call 
“fatigue duty.’’ This punishment is dished 
out wholesale, the numbers sentenced to it 
being regulated very largely by the total 
required for fatigues. 

The next punishment in the scale is 
“‘roont arrest,’’ which practically answers 
to our ‘‘confinement to barracks,’”’ with 
the exception that there is no punishment- 
drill attached to it. 

Then there is ‘‘ Salle de Police,” which 
also answers to our “confinement to 
barracks,” with the difference that men 
undergoing it have to sleep in their clothes, 
on the plank Ded in the guard-room. 

“Ordinary arrest” is a very severe 

unishment indeed, which has no parallel 
in the British Army. Those undergoing it 
are kept in confinement all the time except 
when they are doing punishment-drill, of 
which they get six hours daily. This drill 
is of a very arduous character, and, in my 
time, was often awarded for very trivial 
offences. 

Then there used to be ‘“ Cellule,’’ or 
solitary confinement. To say that this 
punishment was barbarous is to put*it much 
too mildly. A  legionary sentenced to 
“* Cellule’? was kept in his cell during the 
whole period of his sentence, never leaving 
it for any purpose whatever. He got no 
exercise, had nothing to read—not even a 
Bible—and could not have read it if he had, 
for his cell was_in semi-darkness on the 
brightest day. His food was reduced to 
about a third of what a duty-man got, and 
every other day he received nothing but 
half a ration of dry bread. ‘ 

Further, the cells were mere dog- 
kennels, being only seven fect long by four 
feet wide. The only inaccuracy about this 
punishment that I have found in fiction is 
that a character had sixty days’ ‘‘ Cellule,” 
for a venial offence. In my time ‘‘ Cellule” 
was never given except for such offences as 
could leave no doubt in a legionary’s mind 
as to what he was risking when he com- 
mitted the crime, and the period was strictly 
limited to thirty days. 

The punishment of the ‘‘ Crapaudine” 
could be inflicted when I was in the Legion ; 
but it has since been abolished. It was 
seldom resorted to even when it was allowed, 
for in the course of five years’ service I only 
knew of it being inflicted once. This 
occasion was in Dahomey, during the cam- 
paign against King Behanzin. 

We had driven the Dahomeyans out of 
a village called Sabovi and cooked our 
evening meal on the enemy’s fires. We had 
suffered severely from want of water on the 
march—as was almost invariably the case 


in Dahomey—and when we got into the 
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village we could find only just enough for 
cooking purposes. Parties were sent out to 
search for the source of the Dahomeyans’ 
supply ; but this could not be dis- 

covered, and in consequence we 

passed yet another thirsty night. 
Everybody's nerves were 

frayed to tatters, and presently 

an Italian legionary struck 

a sergeant. The man was 


sentenced to three hours’ crapaudine. I was 
sergeant of the guard and the duty of 
carrying out the punishment fell to me. 
I did not even know how to start the job, 
and the services of an old adjudant had to be 
requisitioned to direct the tying-up. 
THE “CRAPAUDINE.” 

The Italian was stripped naked, with his 

hands tied behind his back and his ankles 


strapped together. His ankles were then 
lashed to his wrists, and he was thrown on 


the ground, looking very much like a trussed 
fowl. The agony incidental to this con- 
strained position must have been terrible, 
after even a short time, and in this poor 
man’s case the punishment was greatly 
intensified by the fact that very soon after 
he was tied up his body was literally covered 
with swarms of black ants—and anyone who 
has passed even a short time in tropical 
Africa will know what that means ! 


As each man fell we propped him 
stood him at 


After the man had been in this position 
about an hour his cries were agonizing, and 
he kept imploring me to shoot him. I went 
to my officer and asked permission to brush 
the ants off the man; but was told instead 
to gag him, in order to stop his cries. The 
gag certainly stopped his cries; but it 
couldn't prevent his moaning in a way that 
was much more distressing to hear. 

The medical officer came to look him 
over twice, but apparently saw no occasion 
for making any representation to the 
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THE “ HELL-ON-EARTH ” 


commanding officer, and the poor fellow 
did the whole of the sentence. When -he 
was released we had to carry him to the 
field hospital, where he remained until he 
could be sent down to the base hospital 
at Porto Novo. He did no more duty in 
that campaign. 

I have described this solitary instance 
of the application of the punishment of 
crapaudine for the purpose of showing its 


up behind with a bayonet and 
the parapet.” 


intense cruelty, but I must add that in 
reality it was, on balance, an act of kind- 
ness, inasmuch as the alternative was a 
court-martial, which would certainly have 
either sentenced the man to death or to a 
lengthy term of penal servitude. 

My complaint against the fiction-writers 
in the matter of punishments is not that they 
misrepresent the severity of them, but that 
they make their characters get punishment 
when they have done nothing to deserve it. 
This sort of thing does happen now and again, 
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I dare say, but it did not happen to my 
knowledge half-a-dozen times in the five 
years of my experience. 

My own share of punishment is hardly 
worth mentioning. It consisted of one night 
in the Salle-de-Police at Marseilles, before I 
actually joined, and four days’ arrest as a 
sergeant for having been overheard by the 
Commandant addressing by his Christian 
name a friend of mine who had got a com- 
mission. 

The last stone 
that I propose to 
throw at the 
“* Hell-on-Earth ” 
fictionist is about 
the utterly un- 
true legend that 
has grown up 
round the /avabo 
in the Legion 
barracks at Sidi- 
bel-Abbes. This 
place, which is a 
concreted basin 
formed in a run- 
ning stream which 
passes through 
the barracks, is 
used as a laundry 
where the legion- 
aries wash their 
white canvas 
suits and other 
clothes. 

It is now 
referred to in 
novels and short 
stories dealing 
with the Legion 
as the cercle 
d'enfer, and there 
legionaries are said to steal one another's 
clothes and pieces of soap and to act gener- 
ally as if they were uncivilized wretches. 

Now I never heard this place called the 
cercle d'enfey or any other “ hellish’? name 
all the time I was in the Legion, nor did I 
know that it was ever the practice of legion- 
aries to ‘‘ decorate ’’ themselves by stealing 
articles of uniform from one another, such 
“decorating '’ being regarded as perfectly 
permissible. 

I have been at some pains to trace this 
libel to its source, and I have found that its 
author was a German journalist who joined 
the Legion because he had been crossed in 
love, and deserted after serving five months 
at the depot of the First Regiment of 
Foreigners at Sidi-bel-Abbes. 

The real truth about this cercle d'’enfer 
is that there was always a lot of boisterous 
skylarking there, and that nobody ever had 
any particular scruples about annexing an 
extra good bit of soap that was lying about 
unattended. It is quite possible that the 
German journalist lost some ,of his uniform 
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at the /avabo; but I am betting long odds 
that the loss was only temporary and that 
he found the missing articles, in their wet 
state, as soon as he put his legs into bed 
that night ! 

1 now veer to the side of the novelist— 
or rather to the side of one of them. Certain 
reviewers, and other people, have expressed 
the opinion, in very decided language, that 
two well-known incidents in Legion novels 
and films could not have happened. I say 
that such incidents, or incidents so much like 
them that there is practically no difference, 
actually did happen. Here are particulars of 
them :— 


HOW A MEDAL WAS WON. 


When I was on my wavy from Paris, 
where I joined, to the depot at Sidi-bel-Abbes 
1 had to stay a couple of days at Fort Ste. 
Thérese, just outside Oran. Among the 
small permanent garrison of the fort were 
two old legionaries who beguiled the time 
for me by telling me some of their experiences. 
One of them was wearing the AV/edaille 
Militaire, and I asked him what he had got 
it for. 

“Oh!” laughed the other one, “‘ he 
Teally got that for pinching the General’s 
clothes.” 

“Yes, that’s right,”’ said the man with 
the medal, grinning, ‘‘ but it is you, my 
worthy man, who ought to be wearing it.” 

‘““Have another /itre and tell me about 
it,” I suggested. 

“Well, it was owing to a General, who 
called himself Louis. He didn’t like the 
Legion, and when he was in command of our 
brigade in the exercises of 1882, he made 
us realize the fact. He annoyed us, and 
some of the boys made up their minds to 
annoy him. 

“One morning he wriggled out of his 
sleeping-sack and looked for his breeches. 
They had disappeared, and so had every other 
scrap of his clothing and camp equipment ; 
he had nothing but what he was actually 
wearing—and that was not nearly enough to 
command a brigade in! Somebody had got 
into his tent and made off with the whole of 
his kit. 

“There was a terrible row, and the camp 
was thoroughly searched ; but not a single 
article was found—and nothing has been 
found to this day. I had the bad luck to be 
of the guard that night, and it was the guard 
that had to pay for all the fun. My friend 
Jules here was not of the guard, and though 
he had more of the fun than I had he paid 
nothing. 

“We of the guard were sent away to the 
extreme south, on the borders of the desert, 
and found ourselves in a miserable little 
block-house on an oasis a mile or two from 
Ras-el-Chel, at that time the worst station 
in the whole Legion. 
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“At Christmas-time the Oulad-Seghir 
Arabs came down on us without notice. 

“‘We had had a good supply of wine that 
day. I got four or five litres myself, and 
when I went to sleep I wanted to sleep a long 
time. But I didn’t get the chance, for in the 
middle of the night the sergeant, who was a 
poor hand at drinking, came and shook us 
until we roused up. We had no sooner 
opened our eyes than we heard the bugler on 
the roof cracking his lungs with the ‘ rouse,’ 
the ‘ alarm,’ and the ‘ regimental call.’ 

““ We bounded up to the roof with our 
rifles in our hands, but no trousers cn our 
legs, and lined up at the ‘ ready.’ 

‘“*Good !’ said the sergeant. ‘I was 
afraid that you were all too drunk. I came 
up here to smoke a pipe and found that 
the sentry had gone to sleep like the rest 
of you.’ 

“He pointed to the borders of the 
oasis, where we saw moving figures and 
plenty of them, and then sent us to put our 
trousers on. 

“The Arabs climbed up the palm trees 
all round and shot down on us; but it gave 
us a better chance at them, for we couldn't 
miss birds of that size, and every bullet we 
fired brought one of them down. 

“Our bugler was the first to lose his 
number ; he was shot in the head and 
Temained standing in the angle of the 
parapet as if he were still effective. 

“ This gave us an idea, and as each man 
fell we propped him up behind with a 
bayonet and stood him at the parapet. 
When the sergeant was killed we stuck his 
pipe in his mouth; he looked absolutely 
hife-like, only more determined. Soon there 
was a row of dead men guarding that block- 
house, and they appeared so calm and con- 
fident that the Oulad-Seghir evidently 
thought it would be too risky to rush us. 
They lost heart, and retired before the sound 
of the firing brought help from Ras-el-Chel. 

““* Brave fellows, you have saved the 
post,’ said the captain as he embraced the 
corporal and me, who were the only two left. 
But the officer was mistaken; it wasn't 
we who had saved the post—it was those 
others standing stiff there at the ‘ ready,’ 
those others that he didn’t embrace.” 

I afterwards confirmed this story from 
the regimental records, so there can be no 
doubt about it. 

The second incident that has been 
questioned deals with two legionaries who 
became the rulers of an Arab tribe. As to 
this I am able to say that when I was on my 
way to Dahomey I met, at Rufisque in 
French Senegal, a corporal of the Marine 
Infantry named Marthe. This man had just 
been acquitted by a court-martial of deser- 
tion, although there was no doubt that he 
had deserted and had for four years been the 
ruling sheikh of a tribe of wandering Arabs— 
the Trarza. 


‘What with the high cost of living and the 
crushing weight of taxation, most middle- 
class folks in England find it very difficult 
to make ends meet. Faced with this 
problem, Mrs. Sprange and her husband 
decided upon a fresh start while they 
still possessed health and strength, and 
accordingly set out to try their hands at 
orange-growing in South Africa. In these 
interesting articles—specially written for 
THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE—Mrs. 
Sprange describes their experiences to 
date. “For the benefit of others who 
may be situated as we were,” she writes, 
“I am going to narrate everything just as it 
happened, my one desire being to present a 
truthful picture of erat lies before the new 
settler.’ 


Il. 


FTER the first heavy rains, along 
came malaria, and many of the 
men working on the estate went 
down with it. The Guest House 

where we were living was up on the top of a 
hill, and we were well netted, so we felt 
sure we should dodge the wily mosquito 
that causes all the trouble—but we didn’t ! 

One morning I woke up feeling ill, 

and with a high temperature. A doctor was 
sent for, and a splendid nurse who happened 
to be visiting the estate—a stroke of luck for 
me—came along at once. The day after the 
fever developed I was thought to be dying, 
and I think it was only the wonderful care 
I had from the nurse, and a strong desire 
to live, that pulled me through. I fully 
Tealized the seriousness of the position, and 
was much troubled at the thought of leaving 
my husband all alone in a strange country. 

Never shall I forget how I struggled to 

hold out whilst another doctor was sent 
for (he had to come by car over eighty miles 
of terrible roads). After his arrival with the 
necessary drugs, however, I made a quick 
recovery. Just as I was getting better my 
husband went down. Fortunately it was 
uite a mild attack and he was soon all 
right again, but neither of us enjoyed our 
first experience of malaria. I believe that 
the first attacks are usually the worst ; 
my husband has had several spells of fever 
since, but they have all been mild ones, 
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and personally I have had no further 
trouble. 

The next disaster was that my pony 
“Wuft”’ died. This was a real grief to 
me, for we had grown very fond of one 
another. I noticed one morning that he 
seemed listless and unlike his usual self. 
Next day we knew he had the dreaded 
“ horse-sickness,”’ and the following day he 
died. Poor “ Wuff!’’ Many a happy after- 
noon we spent together ; we were real pals ! 

During that first rainy season we did 
not find the heat unbearable, except on a 
few occasions. One did wish, however, 
for a cooler temperature at night ; it was 
often far too hot to sleep comfortably. 

Before the rains were over we started 
planning our new home and gave much 
thought as to what kind of a house we 
should build. It was necessary that it 
should be inexpensive, yet we wanted it to 
be comfortable, and if possible picturesque 
—a difficult thing to achieve when cost is an 
all-important consideration. 

Finally we decided to put up brick 
rondavels, something like the circular grass 
huts that the natives build. These seemed 
cheaper to erect than the usual type of 
bungalow one sees about the district, most 
of which, with mosquito netting all round, 
resemble nothing so much as meat-safes. 
We did not see why rondavels should not 
be made very comfortable and artistic; 
morcover, they seem to fit in wonderfully 
with the surrounding country. 

We planned and designed our home 
ourselves, and then employed a Dutchman 
to build it for us. Although at first we 
were a little dubious as to the result, he 
did his work well and we were very pleased 
with it all. 
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The builders at work on the new home. 


OUR NEW HOME. 


Directly the rains finished we started 
work on three large rondavels. The centre 
one was twenty-two feet in diameter, the 
others being each eighteen feet across. The 
large one was intended for our sitting- 
room, with the bedroom on one side and the 
dining-room on the other. This last rondavel 
we cut in half, 
making the front 
part into a 
veranda. 

At the back we 
erected a long, low 
building containing 
the kitchen, pan- 
try, and bathroom. 
The rear annexe 
had a veranda, like 
the front, and all 
the rooms were 
connected by 
covered passages 
which, together 
with the verandas, 
windows, and 
doors, were all 
netted for protec- 
tion against Mr. 
Mosquito. The 
roofs, which were 
twenty feet high, 


were thatched, and between the three 
rondavels and the back building there was 
a little courtyard. 

While this was in process of construc- 
tion I sent my “ piccanin ’’ to collect all the 
large flat stones he could find. He wondered 
greatly at what he thought was an unusually 
mad order from his ‘ Missis,’”’ but finally he 
gathered a big heap, and before very long 
the courtyard was paved with them and 
ferns from the surrounding hills planted all 
round. There were also two palm trees ; 
we had no room for any more. 

The finishing, carpentering, painting, 
and staining we did ourselves ; my husband 
also made all our furniture. I am awfully 
proud of the furniture, for it looks really nice 
—simple, but very attractive. I do not 
think we have bought anything in that line 
except a bed, a mirror, and some easy 
chairs. Now we have quite a cosy little 
dining-room, in the Dutch style, and a pretty 
bedroom, something like that of an old 
English cottage, with an oak four-poster bed, 
very plain furniture stained to resemble 
dark oak, and a colour-scheme of mauve and. 
green. 

Our sitting-room we are working at as 
I write, for we have found that in this 
country one cannot hurry as one would like. 
You are always wanting something or other 
in order to get on with a job, and out here 
we are so far from everywhere. There are 
no shops to go to; letters have to be written 
for everything, and when, after a week's 
vhat one has ordered arrives it is 
s, and has to be sent back. 

I am beginning to think the townspeople 
look upon an order from the ‘ back veldt ”” 
as an excellent opportunity to get rid of 
something they cannot sell locally; they 
send it along to us heping we shall keep it. 
Quite early, however, I made up my mind I 


The rondavels in course of construction. 
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would not make shift with anything that was 
dumped on me, as so many folks living 
about here do, and nowadays I promptly send 
back whatever I do not like or that is not in 
accordance with instructions. 

The land round our house is now being 
ploughed up. We are taking a quarter of an 
acre for our garden, using the rest for fruit 
trees; my fowls and ducks will run in the 
orchard. I am longing to start making the 
garden, for I am anxious to see if I can grow 
all the old-fashioned English flowers. We 
have no water laid on yet, and have to carry 
all we need from the irrigation canal, about a 
hundred yards away. 

There is still an enormous lot to do 
before we can sit back and call our home 
complete, and when one must do so much 
oneself it takes a good deal of time; but 
some day, I feel sure, our ‘‘ Desert Flower ” 
—as we have christened our home—is going 
to be a very beautiful place, and there is 
much joy in the making of it. 

Sometimes, spite of the interest of the 
work, we get very disheartened and often 
very cross, for things are always going wrong, 
and there is so much to do each day before 
one can start the things one really wants to 
do. There is bread to make, butter to 
churn—all sorts of jobs! One even has to 
make sure the drinking-water has been 
boiled. 

NEW ARRIVALS. 


Whilst we were staying at the Guest 
House we met many interesting People, 
mostly English plot-holders who had come 
out to inspect their orange trees. Some of 
these folks were very charming, and their 
arrival made a delightful break in our quiet 
life. Once or twice, though, we encountercd 
pecple who were neither interesting nor 
charming, and then we found ourselves in a 


The building to the left contains the 
kitchen, pantry and bathroom. 


rather awkward position, for the house, of 
course, was not ours. 

One little woman—obviously from some 
London surburb—whose husband had bought 
a plot and intended to settle here, was almost 
in tears the morning after she arrived because 
there was no picture-palace close handy, and 
nowhere she could go to for “ coffee in the 
morning if I feel lonely.””. She was also much 
concerned as to whether the folks who would 
ultimately settle here would be “ the kind 
of people I should care to mix with.” 

After this 
good lady and her 
husband had been 
with us a few 
days the house- 
boy fell ill. The 
cook was already 
away on holiday, 
so that our 
domestic _ staff 
was reduced to 
two small “ pic- 
canins ’’—and we 
were quite a large 
party. In these 
circumstances I 
suggested that 
our visitor should 
lend a hand, but 
was promptly 
told that she 
was a_highly- 
connected lady— 


sear eee and no lady 


The front view of the finished house. 


worked! This, 
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though amusing, was also annoying, especi- 
ally as I was working very hard myself. 
Accordingly we fell out, and the ‘‘highly- 
connected lady ’’ and her husband lett in 
high dudgeon. 

One thing one simply must possess or 
cultivate if one goes to live at “ the edge of 
beyond,” and that is asense of humour, for it 
helps one over many rough places. 

We left the Guest House three months 
ago, directly our house was sufficiently 
finished for us to move in. 

I started housekeeping at the ‘“ Desert 
Flower” with a“ boy ” and a “ piccanin ” 
—Alfred and George. Alfred was fairly 


The Authoress outside her front door. 


capable, but unfortunately he smoked some 
native drug, which at times made him either 
stupid or dangerous. One day he got into a 
fearful condition, and I told him he must 
leave immediately, He refused to budge, but 
fortunately my husband came home in the 
middle of it all. Alfred wanted to fight, was 
very abusive, and kept breaking into song— 
usually, oddly enough, a hymn. (He was a 
Mission boy.) 

Finally my husband had to end the 
argument by “‘‘assisting’’ him off the 
premises, and the last we heard of Alfred he 
was falling about in the long grass and yell- 
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ing: ‘‘ Now then, you piccanin! I’m not 
our father, or your mother, but your 
rother. You leave those English people, or 
I kill you!” 

George, however, remained loyal, and 
stuck to his post. He has been with me 
nearly a year now, and though occasionally 
tiresome, is also growing very useful. I 
think, moreover, that he is fond of us }_any- 
way, he wept mightily last week when I told 
him I could not stand his naughtiness any 
longer ; he must go. The tears melted my 
heart, and he was torgiven. 

Since the affair with the erring Alfred I 
have been carrying on with two small boys. 
As already mentioned, we have to 
fetch all our water from the canal. 
The other day I told George to 
get my bath ready. He walked 
off with a paraffin-tin full of hot 
water, the other small boy, Sam, 
carrying the cold water. heard 
a splash, and the next moment 
shrieks of laughter came from the 
bath-room. Going to see what all 
the merriment was about, I found 
the two piccanins grinning from 
ear to ear and was told ‘“ All water 
he run away quick.” The little 
wretches had forgotten to put in 
the plug ! 

I brought out with me from 
Home quite a lot of china, and feel 
I must use it, even if we are living 
in the wilds, for I cannot enjoy my 
meals off thick, ugly plates and 
dishes. We are, however, con- 
tinually hearing crashes, and along 
comes a piccanin with a broken 
cup or plate in his hand. 
“ Finished, Missis,”” he announces. 
“Very sorry!” 

Something gets “ finished ” 
every day, and my pretty china 
will soon be no more. I do not 
think they do it wilfully, and I 
believe they are, genuinely sorry 
when things are broken—it is just 
that they are quite unaccustomed 
to handling fragile articles and are 
naturally clumsy. 


THE WAYS OF NATIVE 
SERVANTS. 


Some of the native ways are distinctly 
startling until one gets accustomed to them. 
The morning after Sam came to us it was 
raining heavily. Hearing my bedroom door 
open just at dawn I sleepily raised my head 
from the pillow. Sam, wearing a hat and 
with a long, black coat on, stalked into the 
Toom. Over his shoulder he carried a long 
broom, with the dustpan stuck on the end of 
it. He looked exactly like one of the 
effigies of Guy Fawkes that boys at home 
sometimes make and carry round the streets. 
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I watched him silently—my husband 
was still fast asleep—and he walked calmly 
across the room, out of the other door, and 
started sweeping the sitting-room. He could 
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have got to that room just as easily another 
way, but evidently thought that to cross my 
bedroom was the correct thing to do ! 


Another morning there came a 
knock at the bedroom door, and 
thinking it was George with our 


early tea (a luxury we greatly 
appreciate) I called “ Come in!” 
Thereupon George entered, but 


“ Along comes a piccanin with a broken 
cup or plate. ‘Finished, Missis,’ he 
announces. ‘Very sorry !’” 


instead of tea he hauled in a very dirty, 
ragged-looking strange Kaffir. ‘‘ This m 
brother; he want job,’’ he announced, 
calmly. 


George exhibits his new accomplishment. 


Sometimes these small ‘“ boys” will 
behave really splendidly for a few days, 
and one begins to think one has found 
treasures. Then, for a similar period, they 
will be perfect little devils ; one never knows 
what to expect next. Wherever one goes, 
it seems, there is a “servant problem!” 

Since I came 
to this country 
I’ve learnt to do 
most things for 
myself; one has 
to! Never shall 
I forget the first 
time I tried to 


make bread! I 
had never seen 
any made, and 
had not the 


smallest idea how 
to go about the 
business properly. 
I made a fearful 
mess of the dough 
and myself, while 
as for the bread— 
well, we'll say no 
more about that ! 

Now, how- 
ever, I can make 
teally — excellent 
bread, and we 
should not care 
to go back to the 
baker’s kind. The 
butter we got 
from the local 
store we didn’t 
like, so we decided 
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to make our own. The process is quite simple ; 
we get the cream from a nearby farm, put 
it in a round tin, and get one of the 
piccanins to “ shake ’’ till the butter comes. 

One of the biggest troubles with these 
small boy-servants is that they seem to love 
dirt, and cannot for the life of them under- 
stand why the “ Missis "’ wi// make them keep 
going to wash themselves and their clothes. 

The other morning George came to me 
looking very serious and said, ‘* Missis can look 
here.’ I looked, expecting to see another 
broken cup or dish, when to my astonish- 
ment he promptly turned upside down and 
walked about on his hands. He had just 
learnt how to do it, and wanted to show off! 

Sam left me after a while; his father 
wanted him to help plant his mealies, he 
said, and when they were finished he would 
come back. When he finally returned I had 
my present piccanin, Jack, so I could not 
take Sam on again. 

One night we found there was no milk. 
We have to send a boy twice a day to get it 
from a house a mile or so away. I asked 
George where it was. 

“No milk to-night, Missis,”” he said. 
““No more milk any more at night-time.” 

“Why not, George?” I demanded. 
“Of course we must have milk!” 

“Yes, Missis, but how get milk at 
night-time ? That piccanin last night, when 
he go get milk, he see the devil on the way ! 
Now all piccanins very fright go that way.” 

I asked what kind of a “ devil”’ it was, 


“Piccanins” getting water from the canal. 
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and was told, “ Very, very big one; very 
bad by the water.’’ Now I have to see that 
the piccanin goes for the milk early, so that 
he can be back before sundown. I shouldn’t 
wonder if that ‘‘ devil ’’ was a harmless cow 
drinking at the canal ! 


SPIDERS AND SNAKES. 


I still do not love the spiders which are 
so numerous hereabouts ; and they seem to 
know it, taking a special delight in appearing 
before my horrified eyes. We saw very few 
while we were at the Guest House, but at 
our own house we get huge ones. They are 
most repulsive-looking creatures, and with 
their legs spread out measure four or five 
inches across; they are covered with hair, 
usually of a sandy - red 
colour, and can run like 
lightning. 

One seldom sees them 
in the daytime; they 
come out at night, after the 
Jamps are lit. The horrible 
creatures climb up to the 
top of the grass roof unper- 
ceived, and then fall down 
with a dreadful squashy 
sort of noise. Then the 
hunt begins, and I don’t 
breathe easily again until 
they have been located and 
killed—by someone else ! 

Some nights we have 
had two in our bedroom— 
they generally seem to 
hunt in pairs. “' Ginger,” 
our cat, often sees them 
before we do, and promptly 
gives chase. ‘‘ Ginger,”’ by 
the way, is now quite one 
of the family. He was given to us a year 
ago, just a common cat of these parts, but is 
much loved—and much spoilt. When we 
go out for a walk he will run beside us for a 
mile or more just like a dog. 

Other unwelcome visitors have been 
snakes, and we have found three actually 
inside the house. We believe they got in 
while the place was being built and hid 
themselves somewhere, for we have done 
everything possible to guard against such 
intrusions, and every point is well netted. 

Speaking of snakes, an amusing story is 
being told on the Estate just now. A young 
Englishman not long out from home was 
working in the orchards down by the river. 
After a while he dashed up to some of the 
other workpeople, with a very white face, 
and declared that a huge snake had just 
passed close by him. He was so terrified 
that he couldn't move, he said, and the snake 
was such a monster that it had taken a 
quarter of an hour to pass him ! 

The tale, of course, was received with 
roars of laughter, but the young man stuck 
to his story and offered a sovereign for the 


Picking oranges on the estate. 


The Authoress 
feeding her ducks. 


skin if anyone 
could get it. The 
reptile, however, 


has not been seen 
since, and I am 
not altogether 
surprised. 

As the days 
slip by—itis nearly 
Christmas again 
now—my husband 
and I are feeling rather troubled. “Last year 
we found the summer hot but not unbear- 
able, and understood that it was an unusually 
bad season. Soit was, I believe, so far as rain 
went, but it was mnntely preferable to what 
we are enduring now. Soon after we moved 
into our new home it began to get very hot, 
and for the last few weeks the heat has been 
really unendurable. 

Both my husband and I like warmth, 
but I never even imagined anything like this 
~—a nasty damp heat that seems to sap all the 
life and energy out of one. It does not cool 
down at night, either; in fact, I think it is 
worse indoors at night than in the daytime. 
We dare not go out after dark because of 
the fever mosquito, which we hear is about, 
though there has been practically no rain 
yet. It is impossible to sleep comfortably ; 
and often we give up the attempt, spending 
the night on the netted veranda. 

This damp heat is terribly trying. It 
unfits one for exertion, yet the work simply 
must be done, and much of it is heavier 
and harder toil than my husband or I have 
ever done before. We g> on day after day 
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longing for the promised rain to come, but 
all we get are thunder-showers, and directly 
they are over it is as hot as ever. We are 
both very done up, and for the last few days 
I've felt really ill. It is all due to the intense 
heat, I suppose, but worrying when one is 
alone, with the nearest doctor miles away. 

The more people we meet who live in 
the district the more perturbed we become 
as to the outlook from the health point of 
view. The general opinion seems to be 
that the place is unhealthy, and that if 
one lives here, one has little chance of 
escaping fever. They tell us, moreover, that 
home-born people will not be able to stand 
the climate for long. Let us hope they are 
wrong, and that we shall be able to keep 
well, for it would be dreadful to have to 
leave our home now, after all our hard work. 

We have invested a lot of our moncy 
here in one way and another, and we gave 
up everything at home, so that abandoning 
it all would be a very serious matter. How- 
ever, let us hope that the pessimists are 
wrong. In the meantime we will turn to 
something more cheerful ! 


MY POULTRY-FARM. 


My fowls and ducks are doing splen- 
didly, and next month we hope to get proper 
houses put up for them. Then I intend to 
get an incubator and start on a larger scale. 
I think the way I began—on a very small 
scale—was really quite a good plan, for I 
gained experience as I went along. First 
of all I got all the books and magazines 
dealing with poultry that I could find and 
studied them thoroughly. 

The conclusion I came to was that 
there was much more in poultry-farming 
than I had thought. I decided to go in for 
Rhode Island Reds, though most of my 
poultry, books advised the White Leghorn, 

ut besides eggs I wanted good table birds. 
Then I got a dozen Kaffir hens from the 
natives, and as each became “ broody ’— 
or ‘“‘cluck’”’ as they call it here—I bought 
sittings of the best Rhode Island eggs I 
could get from our nearest large town. 

I found the sellers of these eggs very 
fair and honest, and am much pleased with 
the results. The cockerels we kill and cat, 
keeping only the hens. These have laid 
splendidly ; for the last six months we’ve 
had all the eggs we've wanted for ourselves, 
and I’ve sold quite a few to local people in 
the season when eggs were scarce and 
expens I still have only sixteen hens, 
but they have already paid for themselves 
and their food. Ducks, I was told, would 
not live here—the heat would kill them— 
but as both my husband and I like roast 
duck I decided to try. 

Again I used a “ broody”’ hen and 
bought sittings of white Aylesbury duck- 
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eggs. I have now twenty really splendid 
bids, very strong and healthy. With 
the ducks my idea is to rear a big flock and 
sell the young ducklings. I am hoping 
that in a year’s time, if all goes well, I shall 
be making money regularly with my birds. 

Before we left England I used to think 
it would be the hardest thing, living right 
out in the wilds, to fill up one’s time. 
Instead I find that one’s biggest trouble is 
to contrive enough leisure for necessary rest, 
reading, and so on. One does not want to 
lower one’s standard of living, and I like 
a pretty, well-kept home. What with the 
lack of conveniences, and only small boys 
to help one, everyday duties take much 
longer than at home. 

When, in addition, one is trying to 
make a garden, look after poultry, and half- 
a-dozen other things, it seems to be a whole- 
time job, and in the intense heat it some- 
times requires a big mental and physical 
effort_to carry on. More than anything 
else, I think, one feels the need of books 
and magazines. They are real luxuries. 

Then, though the time seems to pass 
very busily and quickly, one day is so much 
like another that it is sometimes quite hard 
to remember what the date is, or even the 
day of the week! There is nothing to 
make them stand out—no church bells to 
tell you it is Sunday, no shops to close early 
in mid-week or on Bank Holidays. It is 
just an endless stretch of days, one exactly 
like another. 

I hope very much that we shall soon 
have some more settlers here, for even if one 
doesn’t miss company over much it is not 
good, I think, for my husband and me to 
meet so few people ; one is apt to grow self- 
centred and to dwell too much on one’s 
own little affairs. 

And now let me get back to “‘ business ” 
details for a moment. We are now pre- 
paring the land round our house for fruit 
trees—almonds, oranges, tangerines, grape- 
fruit, and lemons. Our little garden is to 
be in the middle of the orchard, and I am 
longing to see it completed, for in that patch 
of ground I want to recapture the sense of 
peace and security I had in a beautiful 
garden at home, and I trust that we shall 
spend many happy hours there. 

The rains seem to have done our oranges 
a world of good; one can almost see them 
growing, and next year some of them ought 
to be beginning to bear a little fruit. 

The work is hard, and there are many 
disappointments to contend with, but we 
try to look on the bright side of things as 
much as possible. After all, we are working 
for ourselves, we are together, and every- 
thing we do helps to improve our home, 
our surroundings, and our prospects. How 
many folks in the crowded cities at Home 
can say the same ? 


The ierboa. “a cross between a big mouse and a jumping cracker.” 


ATURES NIGHTMARE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


E hear a 
great deal 
about the 


beauties of 
Nature, and one must 
certainly admit that 


Q 
Charles IL Clarke 


its big canine teeth 
and superlatively 
powerful frame com- 
bine to produce an 
effect which strikes 
terror into the hearts 


the good lady offers a 
wonderful assortment 


Dame Nature has produced countless | 
beautiful things, but occasionally she | 


of most human beings. 
Actually, the gorilla 


of most fascinating u is not such a ruffian 
conceptions. On the lapses into a freakish mood and turns | as he looks. The 
other hand, she has out something particularly hideous. | male is a strict 
her freakish moods, Here is an interesting selection of her | = monogamist, roving 
and occasionally pro- ugly ducklings” — animals, reptiles, the woods with his 
duces ‘nightmares ” and birds that would be hopeless “also | wife and little ones, 


which form a stagger- 


rans” in any beauty compet:tion. 


| feeding largely upon 


ing contrast to her 
more artistic work. 

It is as difficult to award the palm for 
sheer ugliness in Nature’s children as it is 
to give a final verdict on her most wonderful 
production in the way of beauty. Popular 
opinion, however, would, no doubt, give a 
high place to the gorilla. 

he unsightly ridge above the eyes gives 
this animal a look of intense fierceness, and 


vegetable growths, 
varied with a diet of 
small mammals and birds and their eggs. 
Notwithstanding his immense strength 
and formidable natural weapons, the gorilla 
does not seek combat, but—and it is an 
important but—if circumstances compel him 
to fight there is little that can avail against 
his power and fury. Seeing that he some- 
times attains six feet in height, has an 
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and they are all “ fly-by-nights,” 
haunting belfries, ruins, and similar 
sequestered nooks, and, in some cases, 
R living in the cheerful surroundings 

of tombs, so that their sinister 
q connection with death in many 
¥ 


people’s minds is hardly to be 
wondered at. 

The name of “ flitter- 
mice,” by which they are 
known in some parts, is an 
apt description, but it is a 
blessing that they mostly 
measure only a few inches, 
for if even the bat in our 
illustration grew to the size 
of an ordinary ho’ 
burgling would be a neglected 
profession —and this par- 
ticular species, the ‘“‘ leaf- 
nosed "’ bat of China, is not 


The gorilla, a 

popular favourite 

for the “Ugliness 
Stakes.” 


enormous chest measurement, and a 
muscular development to match, his 
possibilities for destruction are equal to 
the estimate of most imaginations 
Nature does not find it necessary to 
produce creatures of gigantic strength 
and size in order to repel the ordinary 
human being Most of the members 


of the bat tribe, for instance, are 
exceedingly small. Very few people 
have ever seen even our native bat at 


close quarters, and yet nearly every 
body will volunteer the information that 


they ‘don't like bats.” If they were 
to study the appearance and general 
habits of the bat family they would 


probably like them still less ! 

Bats vary greatly in appearance 
and characteristics, but practically all 
of them are grotesquely ugly, whilst 
their weird ways and capabilities 
are guaranteed to give any un- 
scientific observer the “‘ creeps 
With the exception of the amiable cs s a 
blood- sucking varieties—of which, by the by, The leaf-nosed bat of China. 
the fabled ‘ vampire” is not one—they are 
all harmless enough, feeding principally on 
fruits and insects. They sleep hanging by any means the most repulsive-looking > 
upside down, looking for all the world like member of the family ! 
mummified skeletons. Then there is the jerboa, whom you may 

One species at least walks by using the encounter in the darkness of night in the 
points of the wings in an uncanny fashion, sandy deserts of the Middle East. The 
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jerboa is a weird little fellow, built some- 
thing on the lines of a kangaroo, and lives 
in burrows. Although he is quite small, he 
uses his hind legs and long tail to project 
himself through the air in a very remarkable 
fashion, leaping several yards at a time. 
The ordinary house-mouse strikes quite 
enough terror into the heart of most females, 


and one wonders what would be the 
effect in the average household of the 
advent of this odd joke of Nature, which 
is a kind of combination 
of a large mouse and 
a jumping cracker. 
There are few 
beauties, according to 
ordinary standards, 
amongst the lizards and 
reptiles; the great 
majority of them, to the 
average mortal’s way 
of thinking, are 
decidedly 
nasty - looking 
beasts. 


aS 
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The Australian frilled lizard, for ex- 
ample, is a fearsome creature. Around its 
head it has a peculiar collar of rugge ed skin, 
which it can erect at will, and when seen 
approaching, as in our photograph, it is 
calculated to test the nerves of anyone not 
familiar with its true characteristics. It is) 
really harmless, and its ferocious appearance 
is just an example of that 
“camouflage ’’ whereby Nature 
protects her unarmed children, 
enabling them to frighten an 
enemy they are not equipped 
to fight. So well has Nature 
carried out her design of 
making the frilled lizard 
frightful that it 
is seldom sub- 
ject to attack. 

The chame- 
leon—— Nature’s 
prize turn-coat 
—is not a 
striking success 
from the point: 
of view of 
beauty. With 


chameleon, 
which looks like 
the creation of a 
» nightmare. 


aes ————— 


The Australian frilled lizard, aitkousl a fearsome-looking beast, is actually quite harmless. 
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its spindly limbs and creepy movements it 
combines a weird and gruesome-looking 
head ; it is, indeed, a nightmare beast. Very 
few people have seen one of these quaint 
members of an unpleasant tribe, but their 
power of changing colour—usually much 
exaggerated—has made the name famiiar 
to most of us. 

The stock joke 
about the chameleon, 
of course, is the 
account of the 
struggles of cne of 
these little creatures 
to adapt its colour- 
scheme to that of a 
plaid shawl on which 
it was placed, the 
incident ending in the 
perturbed chameleon 

exploding”! 

In quite another 
class of ugliness one 
finds specimens which 
are just as fearful as 


The charial of Behar, 
India, a monster whose 
bite is quite as bad as 
his bark. 


they look. No words of mine are needed to 
emphasize the general hideousness of the 
charial, which is a native of Behar, India 
From every point of view this saurian is one 
of Nature’s most uninviting pieces of handi- 
work, and its tremendous array of cruel 
teeth and its capacious throat leave no room 
for doubt that—unlike some of the previous 
examples—the creature’s bite is as bad as 
its bark. 


The 
wart-hog is an 
animal that 

lives up to his looks, 

for he is a great fighter. 


‘also ran’ 
competition is the wart hog, the ugliest of 


Another for any beauty 
a very ugly and formidable family. In 
addition to four teeth which grow to an 
amazing size, becoming veritable tusks— 
and most terrible weapons—the face of this 
animal is disfigured with a number 
of excrescences like great warts. A 
well-known natural 


history writer, wno is probably more inclined 
than most people to make allowances, 
describes the wart hog as ‘‘ uncouth in 
appearance.” 

If this is a considered opinion I think 
Wipe Wortp readers will agree that a 
creature which would justify the use of the 
word “ugly” v.culd te a terrible-looking 
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object indeed! Here, again, his looks do 
not belie the animal. He is a ‘‘ bonny 
fighter,” as game as they make them, and 
many of the dogs which are used to hunt him 
meet their doom through the powerful 
weapons with which he is provided and 
knows so well how to use. 

Even the air is not without some very 
nasty-looking inhabitants ; several species 
of birds of prey are positively loathsome in 
their ugliness. One must award the palm, 
I think, to the monkey-eating eagle, which 
is depicted in our last photograph. This 
bird fully lives up to its awe-inspiring 
appearance; it is, in all probability, the 
most vicious and dangerous bird that flies. 
With its amazingly large and powerful beak 


plone 
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it can cut off the limbs of the monkeys that 
constitute its prey with the cleanness and 
certainty of a guillotine. 

When one considers the agility and 
ferocity of many members of the monkey 
tribe one can better appreciate the death- 
dealing efficiency of this great Dreadnought 
of the air, which can safely be said to be one 
of the very nastiest of Nature’s nightmares. 
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The great monkey-eating eagle, probably the most dangerous bird that flies. 


NURSE WARBURTONS 
ORDEAL 
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One of the most remarkable narratives that have ever come out of the Canadian 
wilderness —the story of a woman’s endurance and pluck in the face of seemingly over- 


whelming difficulties. 


Miss Warburton, a Scots nurse of fii 
tramp through mountain country in British Columbia, but 
Searchers were immediately sent out, but failed to find any trace of her. 


-seven, started on a four-days’ 
id not arrive at her destination. 
A month went 


by, and hope was practically abandoned ; the wilderness, it was believed, had taken its 


toll. A final hunt was decided upon before winter set in, and to the intense s 


surprise of all 


concerned the missing woman was discovered alive and in fairly good condition! How she 

managed to exist for weeks on end without food, shelter, or fire is a mystery even now, 

but the facts are undisputed. Here, specially written for THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 
is the plucky nurse’s detailed story of her amazing experience. 


OST for five weeks in the wilds of 
British Columbia, with no fceod, 
bedding, or shelter, Mary War- 
burton, a fifty-seven ar-old Van- 

couver nurse, was located on September 20th 
last by two trappers in the final effort of 
their four weeks’ search. 

Heavy rain-storms, blizzards, and snow- 
falls drove her on many occasions to seek 
shelter that was merely a_ wind-break. 
Without food or matches for the greater part 
of the time, and in the face of seemingly un- 
surmountable difficulties, she nevertheless 
covered over a hundred miles of desolate 
uninhabited country. 

Climbing mountains, fording streams, 


and breaking through jungle-like under- 
brush, this plucky woman encountered 
wolves and bears, and narrowly missed 


being struck down by falling trees, but in 
spite of all her sufferings she clung tenaciously 
to life and the thought that if she cnly 
“kept going’ she must eventually reach 
civilization. 

A few days in the hospital, and Mirs 
Warburton was strong enough to return to 
Vancouver, where she told the following 
graphic story of her harrowing experiences, 
which have luckily left no mark on her 
mind or constitution. 


I first got the idea of making my trip 
after nursing a very difficult case. 1 felt 
1 needed a holiday. Always fond of moun- 
tain travel, 1 decided to tramp from Hope 
to Princeton, a region 1 have long been 
anxious to visit. 
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T made careful preparations, obtaining 
information from various people who knew 
the country, and also purchased a Govern- 
ment map of the district. 

My rubber ground-sheet and leggings I 
abandoned before leaving Hope, as the 
weather turned warm and appeared settled. 
1 wanted to travel as light as possible, and 
so carried nothing I could possibly dispense 
with. 1 wore a khaki drill blouse, coat, 
and breeches, two pairs of silk and wool 
stockings, and a pair of old canvas shoes 
with crepe rubber soles. My broad-brimmed 
hat only lasted a few days, and then blew 
away and went sailing gaily down the 
Tulameen. Mecsquito netting, for covering 
the hat, was later used as a head covering. 
1 also had a light blanket to sleep in. 

In a knapsack I carried enough food for 
the four days | judged necessary to complete 
the trip—four cakes of rvecrisp, half a pound 
cf bacon, a fifteen-ounce packet of seedless 
raisins, two ounces of almonds, half a pound 
«f cheese, half a pound of butter, and a 
small tin of prepared coffee. A billy-can 
fr water, a frying-pan, a single-blade jack- 
knife, and a spocn completed my pack. 

Leaving Hope on the morning of 
August 25th, I covered eighteen or twenty 
miles the first day, which was warm and 
bright. A change of weather on the second 
morning brought a slight drizzle, and as the 
day progressed, the trail seemed to lead 
right up into the heavy, low-hanging clouds. 
Drenched to the skin, I made czmp on what 
appeared to be the summit, a bleak and 
unsheltcred plateau. 
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I was wet and shivering and felt un- 
utterably miserable, but not a bit perturbed, 
for I was sure I was on the right trail. 
I never slept a wink, and had one horrible 
experience that taught me a lesson which 
served me well later on. 

Everything was so drenched that it was 
impossible to build a fire. My clothes, my 
blanket, and the ground were all wet. I 
wrapped myself in my blanket and lay on 
the ground under a very inadequate tree. 
Presently a distinct and persistent rattle 
somewhere close to my head suggested that 
I had camped on a rattlesnake’s nest. 

I made up my mind not to move, but 
when something cold and clammy slipped 
across my bare feet, I slapped at it viciously. 
It proved to be nothing but the knee-string 
of my breeches! That experience con- 
vinced me that worrying about anything is 
a mistake, and although, later on, I met 
a bear and a timber-wolf, I never again felt 
the horrible fear the ‘‘snake’’ episode 
produced. 

Next morning, with no idea that I was 
in any danger of losing myself, I threw part 
of my food away. 
The cold and wet 
had brought on a 
chill which made 
the idea of eating 
nauseating. 

It was not 
until the third 
morning, with 
part of my food 
supplies gone, and 
little protection 
against the now 
cold_ weather, 
that I discovered 
I had lost the 
trail. Circling 
about like a dog, 
I finally found a 
definite road, and 
plucked up my 
spirits again. 
Swinging off gaily 
down the path, 
across lush 
meadows and 
through areas of 
burnt timber, I 
was convinced 
that Princeton 
lay a little way 
ahead. 

Presently, 
however, the trail 
petered out on 
the edhe of a 
slope. low lay 
a river, which I 
thought to be the 
Whipsaw. Defi- 
nite directions at 


Nurse Warburton as she appears to-day. 


Hope had impressed on my mind the fact 
that if the Whipsaw was followed, Princeton 
would be reached. I now believe that this 
stream was the Tulameen, and that through- 
out my subsequent wanderings I was strug- 
gling along near it. ‘ 

With nothing to guide me but the 
stream, for three or four days I followed 
its course over a rocky, stony bed. Occa- 
sionally a ‘' blazed” tree led me from one 
side of the river to the other. I was very 
careful to follow all the marks I came across, 
but was not greatly worried, for I believed 
I was making steady progress toward my 
destination. 

It was during this time that part of my 
small remaining stock of food was accident- 
ally dropped in the water, and I had to 
put myself on short rations. A dozen 
raisins, well masticated, and a portion of 
butter night and morning became my daily 
allowance. I drank plenty of hot water, 
and felt neither hungry nor uncomfortable, 
though I was extremely puzzled about the 
seemingly endless trail. Princeton seemed 
to be running away from me ! 

One day I 
met with a very 
trying experi- 
ence. I entered 
a great rocky 
gorge where the 
river, foaming 
and roaring, 
tumbled down 

recipitous cliffs. 
ntent on reach- 
ing the lower 
level, I climbed 
part of the way 
down the side, 
only to be faced 
with a drop which 
I was unable to 
negotiate. At 
first it looked as 
if I could neither 
climb up nor 
down, but finally, 
step by step, I 
cut my way back 
with my _ knife, 
clinging to shrubs 
that often gave 
way as I pulled 
at them. 

Exhausted, I 
spent the night 
at the top of the 
gorge, in a cold 
rain. A fire I had 
lit for warmth 
crept into the 
moss underneath 
me and_ forced 
me to move. I 
had to extinguish 
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it by tearing up the earth, lacerating my 
hands painfully. 

Finding a trail on the other side of the 
timber, I came to the river once more, and 
after two more days of weary wandering, 
arrived at the same cascade again. Like 
all lost people, I had been travelling in a 
circle ! 

It was then that I realized that, for me, 
there was no hope of getting to Princeton, 
and I decided to endeavour to retrace my 
steps to Hope. 

I wasn’t hungry and I wasn’t panicky. 
There was plenty of water available, and I 
still had a few raisins and a little butter left. 

Going back to the river, I travelled 
westwards, intent now on reaching Hope. 
I crossed and re-crossed the stream, anxiously 
scanning both banks, for I felt convinced 
that there must be a trail somewhere, if only 
1 could find it. 

As day after day went by I made slow 
but continued progress along the river-bed. 
Sometimes I climbed painfully to the top of 
some rocky mountain to obtain a view of 
the country ahead, but always I found it 
enshrouded in mist. Whenever I left the 
river I had to fight my way through heavy 
underbrush, which tore my clothes and 
flesh unmercifully, and I spent several nights 
without fires in order to conserve my 
diminishing stock of matches. Not once did 
1 come across anything like a continuous 
trail. 

I never gave up; to the last hour I 
kept trying something new, but my hopes 
sank very low. I thought that perhaps my 
direction was wrong, so 1 tried going north, 
and sometimes south. 

The newness of the ‘‘ blazed ’’ marks I 
came across made me think I must be on a 
trail—and trails always lead somewhere ! 
Later on, however, I discovered that these 
marks had been made by topographical sur- 
veyors for their own purposes. I kept 
thinking : ‘‘ What an inadequately-marked 
trail!” and I reflected on how cruel it was 
to leave the work unfinished. 

I was always careful to follow the 
‘blazes ” in a straight line, and when they 
disappeared I turned east and west to see 
if I could pick them up again. Some days 
I never saw a single mark, but always, before 
I despaired, one would appear, and once 
more I would pluck up my courage. 

One track I followed was so cruelly dis- 
appointing that I almost cried. It looked 
most promising, but led up a steep hill 
that took me hours to climb, and ended in 
nothing ! 

Day succeeded day, and still I struggled 
on, hoping against hope to come across a 
path, a human being, or some signs of 
human presence. But beyond the occasional 
“blazes,’’ which led me nowhere, I found 
n thing; it seemed as though I was the 
sole inhabitant of an illimitable wilderness, 
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doomed to wander till I dropped from ex- 
haustion and lack of food. If 1 had dwelt on 
that thought I should have gone mad or 
given up entirely, but I concentrated on 
“ keeping going,” believing that in the end 
it must bring me to civilization. 

The third week of my ordeal brought a 
marked diminution in my strength, which 
until this time had held out remarkably well. 
I found it impossible to travel quickly, and 
the heavy underbrush lacerated my feet and 
legs more painfully than ever. I'spent the 
interminable nights rolled up in my blanket, 
with my knapsack pulled over my feet, 
which I encased in dry stockings and 
moccasins carefully kept for the purpose. 
Deep breathing under cover of the blanket 
helped to distribute the body-warmth, and 
by pinching and massaging my legs I kept 
up the circulation. 

During the days that followed I had no 
food of any description, and the nights were 
freezingly cold. Nevertheless, I kept moving 
on, travelling slowly now, but always head- 
ing toward some new objective. 

During that third week a blizzard 
swept the country, and I made a sort of 
shelter by pulling down branches of trees. 
In this I spent three days and nights. 

Those nights were terribly long, and to 
pass the hours away I recited a great deal 
and hummed all the songs that I knew. I 
went over my whole repertoire, and then 
thought about all the people I had ever 
tead of who had been lost in the same way. 
Curiously enough, I felt no pangs of hunger, 
but I was beginning to feel that a square 
meal would be nice. The chief thing I 
fancied was a dish of porridge and cream. 

After the blizzard blew itself out I 
emerged from my shelter. It was agony to 
take off my warm stockings and put on once 
more those cold canvas shoes which, by this 
time, were little more than soles. However, 
it had to be done, and then I waded out into 
the snow, which soon began to melt. 

One day I caught sight of a building— 
the first I had seen. 1 hurried toward it, 
hoping against hope that 1 should find some- 
one there. All 1 found, however, was a small 
deserted cabin, practically roofless, and I set 
about gathering branches and sticks to make 
a shelter against an approaching blizzard. I 
remained there two nights while this blizzard 
raged. 

My supply of fresh water consisted of a 
cake of solid ice, which I licked occasionally. 
I had no matches left, but just before leaving 
the hut I picked up a can that rattled, and 
to my immense surprise, found that it con- 
tained strikable matches, with which I 
managed to light a fire. It was a beautiful 
fire, but alas ! it set light to the floor of the 
cabin, and my shelter vanished in smoke and 
flame. 1 stayed near the blaze for some time, 
trying to get warm. Then, in the morning, 
I waded away through the snow. 


NURSE WARBURTON’S ORDEAL, 
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“I threw my arms round the neck of a man I had never seen before.” 


For two days I climbed wearily upward,: 


heading westward, and then lay for two 
days on a hill on the edge of a valley. The 
weather was now bright and sunny, but I 
found I couldn’t walk. I tried to rise, but 
fell down twice. I had no water, and a 
terrible thirst. Below me lay a_ small 
river, but I hadn’t the strength to crawl 
down to it. 

It seemed to me ‘that I was very near 
the end now. I decided, however, to make 
one more effort. I didn’t reach the river, 
but I came across a tiny stream in the lush 
grass, and a long drink at this revived me 
sufficiently to make me feel I could last a 
little longer. 


Next I tried to find my way back to the 
cabin I had burnt, and after two days I saw 
a spiral of smoke rising from a hillside. I 
shouted several times, and my call was 
answered by two rifle shots from the opposite 
direction. 

I turned, and through the brush there 
appeared the bearded face of a man who 
later turned out to be Podunk Davis. 
Directly I saw him I ran toward him. He 
says I crept, but to me it felt like running. 
When I reached him a dreadful thing hap- 
pened—I threw my arms round the neck of a 
man I had never seen before !_ But I couldn’t 
help it ; he looked to me like an angel ! 

What a blessed relief it was to put myself 
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in the hands of those two sturdy woodsmen, 
David and his partner, Dougherty. In the 
joy of the moment I forgot all my sufferings. 
hey promptly supplied me with warm 
garments and took me to Princeton, where I 
arrived on the evening of September 29th, 
and received every attention. After three 
days in the hospital there I returned to 
Vancouver, and apart from some trouble 
with my mouth, caused by drinking snow- 
water, I am now practically all right. 
My greatest fear, toward the end of my 
wanderings, was that I might become crazed. 
Podunk, who has found six “lost ’’ men in 
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bright, her mind was keen, and she remem- 
bered everything that had happened, all that 
she thought and did. Her hands and legs, 
which were badly scarred and lacerated, had 
healed when I saw her ; only the deep scars 
remained to show the toll she paid to the 
heavy underbrush of that almost impassable 
country. 

She was, of course, very thin, having lust 
a tremendous amount of weight owing to 
going without food for so long. ‘‘ Iam quite 
ready to get fat now,” she told me witha 
laugh. ‘' J am tired of looking at bones only 


just covered with skin. 


Map of the region where Miss Warburton was lost. She mistook the Tulameen River for the 
Whipsaw, which would have led her to Princeton, her destination. The X indicates where 
she was finally found. The country is mountainous and very heavily timbered. 


that country, says that every one of them 
was insane from the exposure, even though 
in some cases they were only adrift for two 
or three days. 


So far as appearances went Miss War- 
burton showed few traces of the terrible 
privations she underwent. Her eyes were 


The case, needless to say, attracted wide- 
spread attention, and even now old-timers 
familiar with the country cannot understand 
how this plucky woman was able to sustain 
life and reason in face of the hardships she 
endured, wandering for weeks in an inhos- 
pitable wilderness without food, shelter, or 
fire. 
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HUNTING THE 


AUSTRALIAN. BUFFALO 


most readers of THE Wi1DE WorLD 

MAGAZINE to learn that huge herds 

of wild buffalo roam the plains of 
the Northern Territory of Australia. 

These animals are not native to the 
country, and there is a considerable diversity 
of opinion -as to their origin. It is now 
generally accepted, however, that when the 
military stations were created near Darwin 
in’ 1826, to establish our claim to the whole 
continent in case the French might dispute 
our rights, Timor buffalo were imported 
for domestic purposes. 

Some authorities say they came through 
the: agency of Dutch settlers, long since 
departed, but others dispute this. What- 
ever the real truth of the matter may be, 
the fact of their presence remains, and these 
Australian buffaloes certainly bear a general 
resemblance to the small Timor water- 
buffalo, which you may see being driven 
about in a cart under the guidance of a 
little yellow boy. 

The earliest English settlers who arrived 
to develop the country found the animals 
in considerable numbers, and tried to tame 
them for domestic uses. Most of them, 
however, had become too wild for this, 
and: so they were left alone, so far as the 
white man was concerned, for the next 
fifty years. The climate and other condi- 


T will come as a considerable surprise to 
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A wounded buffalo lying in a hole. 

horns have a spread up to ten feet, and the animals’ 
hides are impervious to ordinary bullets. 


The formidable 
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MICHAEL TERRY 
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Most people associate the buffalo with the 
American prairie, and it comes as a surprise 
to learn that vast herds of these animals roam 
the limitless plains of Northern Australia. 
They are formidable beasts, of great size, with 
a spread of horns up to ten feet across and 
inch-thick hides that will turn any ordinary 
bullet. In this interesting article the Author 
describes how the buffalo are hunted on horse- 
back, for the sake of their hides, by a handful 
of daring white men--a most arduous and 
dangerous method of getting a living. 


tions, apparently, were ideal for their 
requirements ; they multiplied in numbers 
and increased in size till you can now shoot 
enormous specimens. 

It is estimated that there are at least 
thirty thousand of them at large in the 
Northern Territory. Their horns—which 
have a spread up to ten feet from tip to tip 
—are as big as one’s thigh at the butt and 
taper to pencil- -points at the extremities. 
They are grooved latitudinally, and 
make singularly attractive trophies. 
The hide, an inch thick, will turn an 
ordinary bullet ; the hunters use a 
-450 Martini with a short barrel. 

With his formidable equip- 
ment of horns and hide and _ his 
powerful physique it is easy to 
understand how the buffalo has been 
able not only to hold his own but 
to increase and multiply. The black 
man with his spear can do nothing 
against him, and so keeps at a 
respectful distance ; the dingo, or 
wld dog, which hunts down domestic 
calves, dare not tackle him. Only 
a handful of professional hunters, 
in quest of hides, make systematic 
war upon him. 

Just a few adventurous 
Australians spend their lives in 
pursuing the  buffalo—not_ for 
sport alone, but as a_ business 
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Native women spreading out buffalo hides to dry. 


proposition to earn a_ livelihood. Such 
names as Cecil Freer, Harry Hardy, and 
Bert Smith do not convey anything to 
most of us, yet these men are leading 
hunters, and can pile thrilling incident on 
incident till they out-buffalo the great 
“ Buffalo Bill ’’ himself. 

Just as this romantic character pursued 
bison across the plains of Western America 
in order to keep the railroad construction- 
gangs supplied with meat, so these latter- 
day hunters seck the Australian variety 
for their hides, incidentally preventing them 
from becoming a nuisance by sheer natural 
increase of numbers. 

Harry Hardy gets an average of fifteen 
hundred hides a year; some hunters have 
secured as many as two thousand in a single 
season. Yet so prolific is “ Annaboru ’’— 
the black-fellows’ name for buffalo—that 
in one district where shooting was suspended 
for a time the available pasturage became 
over-stocked, and many of the animals 
died during the dry season from lack of 
nourishment. 

The buffalo make their home on the river- 
mouth plains and swamps, feeding during 
the daytime on richly-grassed flats, bordered 
by tall bush. Under water for many months 
during the year, while the monsoon rains are 
deluging the land, these flats become hard- 
baked “ greens ’’ during the dry season, 
when the hunters’ horses can manceuvre 
upon them at breakneck speed. 


THRILLING WORK. 


Usually the herd heads for the nearest 
bush directly it is alarmed; a couple of 
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shots and a few 
yells soon set w 
a panic. Still, this 
is by no means 
the rule, for the 
old bull buffaloes 
are not slow to 
Tesent any dis- 
turbance of their 


ce. 
Withan angry 
snort one will 
switch round, his 
eyes gleaming 
wickedly ; down 
‘oes his head, and 
e throws his 
great horns for- 
ward in menacing 
fashion. A swift 
thundering 
charge, some spec- 
tacular horseman- 
ship by the hunter. 
who is waiting for 


him, the ort of 
a rifle—and all is 
over. At least, if 


it isn’t over, there 
is every likelihood of a lonely grave in the 
bush, for the margin between disaster and 
another hide for market is narrow indeed. 

While the startled animals are making 
for shelter the hunters ride in amongst the 
tail of the fleeing herd shooting right and 
left, rifle in one hand, reins in the other— 
swift, thrilling work that ends as the last 
buffalo dashes into the bush. Further it is 
not safe to follow, although nimble blacks on 
foot, armed with rifles, may venture from 
tree to tree finishing off the wounded ones. 

One dismounted hunter met a sad end. 
He had used his last cartridge and found 
himself separated from an infuriated buffalo 
by the slender protection of a tree. With 
tireless persistency the great beast hustled 
the unfortunate man round and round the 
trunk till at last, in desperation, he fled 
elsewhere. His end was short and swift, for 
““Annaboru ”’ speedily overtook him and 
finished him in a trice with one sweep of 
his cruel horns. 

On another occasion a hunter had his 
horse badly gored by a charging buffalo 
at the foot of a tree. He had just enough 
time to shin up, finding himself, rifleless and a 
prisoner, amongst the branches, with a 
raging monster stamping the ground beneath. 

In this undignified position he remained 
while the blacks who had accompanied him 
to skin the “kills” collected at a safe 
distance to laugh at the unusual sight. 
So amused were they at the spectacle that 
at first they entirely disregarded the white 
man’s frenzied shouts to summon a shooter. 
Eventually an armed native arrived and 
despatched the buffalo. 
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My first introduction to ‘ Annaboru ” 
—a most disquieting experience—occurred 
near Anthony’s Lagoon in 1923. Dick 
Yockney and I were setting out to battle 
through to the West coast in a dilapidated 
old Ford car into which we had instilled new 
life for the trip. One evening we were 
driving slowly along over a_ trackless 
plain, seemingly as wide as the heavens, 
with never a tree or a knoll to break the 
monotony. 

The ground was a mass of holes, between 
which grew innumerable tufts of coarse 
grass, and the going was so rough that any 
speed beyond walking-pace was impossible. 
As we bumped along we watched a large 
Bk of cattle feeding away over to the 
Tight. 

, Some minutes later a beast broke away 
from them, heading for us at considerable 
speed. Cattle interested in our passage 
being a common phenomenon, we paid little 
heed to the animal’s approach, but as he 
drew nearer we observed, with no small 

eTturbation, that this was no cow but a 

ig bull-buffalo, probably driven away from 
the herd by the young bloods, who band 
themselves together to hunt off the “ old 
men.” 
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A TRYING ENCOUNTER. 


Our armoury consisted of two :32 re- 
volvers and a ‘32 rifle. These weapons 
might irritate ‘‘ Annaboru,” but we realized 
they were of no avail to damage him. There 
being nothing else to be done, we just drove 
on, hoping against hope that the brute 
would leave us alone. While my com- 
panion attended to the steering, I, with a 
most uncomfortable feeling chasing up and 
down my spine, loaded our arms, resolving 
to hold our fire for a last desperate defence. 

Meanwhile, his head held low and his 
great horns out-thrust, the buffalo was 
overhauling us at a tremendous pace. He 
had a most purposeful and menacing 
appearance, and instinctively we urged the 
car to a higher speed. The going, however, 
was too rough ; we were nearly thrown out, 
and had to ease down to the old jog-trot of 
four miles an hour. 

Nearer and nearer drew ‘‘ Annaboru,” 
and nervously we cocked our revolvers, for 
the moment for action seemed to be at hand. 
Still closer he came, and we were scared 
beyond words—till he suddenly slid to a 
halt, in a cloud of dust, almost on top of us! 
He was blowing pretty hard after the sprint, 


A buffalo hunters’: camp in the Northern Territory. Some of the black shooters 
are seen in rear. 
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and his eyes gleamed maliciously as he 
pawed the ground, snorting savagely. 

With every nerve on the qui vive, we 
drove slowly on, and had got some yards 

ast him when we saw he was after us again ! 
This time, however, he merely ran alongside, 
watching us the while, till at last his 
curiosity was satisfied and he turned away 
to resume his feeding. If he had exhibited a 
notice—‘‘ Curiosity, not blood,” that buffalo 
would have saved us some most disquieting 
moments. 

In 1925 I revisited the Northern 
Territory in order to take another expedition 
through the country. While we were un- 

acking the caterpillar-track cars in Darwin, 
Pent out two of the party—Lord Apsley and 
Redknap—to get films under the guidance 
of Harry Hardy, one of the best-known of 
the buffalo-hunters. They left the train at 
Burrundie, about a hundred miles south of 
Darwin, boarded the Ford truck used for 
bringing the hides in to the rail, and arrived 
that evening at Hardy’s ‘ shooting-box.”’ 

The lagoon close by was a lovely sheet 
of water—clear, deep, full of fish, and free 
from crocodiles. Numbers of water-fowl, 
cranes, and cockatoos filled the air with their 
cries as they fluttered among the paper-bark 
pum trees and pandanus groves along the 

anks, 

Beneath the trees there was a scene of 
great activity, for the camp blacks were 
sorting and mending harness, cleaning rifles, 
and sharpening skinning-knives, while the 
women folk, or /ubras, were attending to the 
washing and salting of the hides brought in 
that day. Having swung them to and fro 


in the waters of the lagoon they then spread 
handfuls of coarse salt over the wet skins 
before carrying them to an open space, 
where they were laid out to dry in the sun. 
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The fire was built up, tea brewed, and 
an excellent stew of buffalo meat issued to 
all hands. Next came a quiet smoke, 
punctuated by yarns ; then bed on a pile of 
paper-bark beneath thick mosquito nets. 

At dawn the camp was roused by the 
little ‘‘ daylight owl,’’ whose cry is so human 
that it seemed as if the calls came from the 
lubras who were going round turning out the 
boys. A quick breakfast ; then the caval- 
cade of mounted hunters, black shooters and 
skinners on foot, and spare riding and pack- 
horses set out for the plains that lie to the 
north. 

The object of the outing being to 
get pictures, a special site known to Harry 
Hardy was selected. The plan was to 
conceal Redknap and his camera among the 
trees on the edge of the plain and drive the 
buffalo toward him. It was a simple 
enough business for the hunters, no doubt, 
but poor Redknap had scant protection 
beyond the assurance that he would be all 
right ‘‘ so long as the buffalo don’t get your 
wind.” 

They gave him an armed black escort, 
in case of emergencies, and then rode off 
to start the hunt. Some time later ey 
emerged from a distant part of the scrul 
and proceeded to scare a large herd of buffalo 
feeding in the middle of the plain. Un- 
fortunately the animals headed in the wrong 
direction, but one was shot on the edge of 
the bush; its tongue was cut out and 
grilled on the ashes for lunch—a great 
delicacy. 

Later they succeeded in getting a mob 
to head for the camera, and although the 
herd split before reaching it, Harry Hardy, 
by good luck and better judgment, managed 
to detach a bull. It promptly charged him, 
but he turned, fired, and dropped it dead in 
front of Red- 
knap. Good 
work—but very 
Tisky ! 

By this time 
the day was 
practically spent. 
The blacks and 
the pack-animals 
carrying the 
hides were mus- 
tered, the spare 
horses and the 
mounted men 
assembled, and 
then the whole 
party set out for 
home. It was 
rather a curious 
sight to see the 
string of horses 
being driven 
along behind the 


hunters, each 
with wet limp 
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A near thing. 


skins slung over his back, the ends dangling 
to and fro as they hurried along. 

Although riding through the thick bush 
was a peaceful business in comparison with 
the swift action since sun-up, yet it was not 
exactly restful, fr Nature had lots of 
little practical jokes to play. Branches 
sprang back to switch across your face after 
the rider ahead had brushed through, and 
green ants dropped in stinging showers from 
their arboreal nests. Still, they served their 
purpose; they kept one sufficiently awake 
to drink in the beautiful shades of colour 
that flushed the sky as evening drew on. 

Early the following morning the camp 
was astir once more. In the cool fresh air 
the riders mounted fresh horses and set off 
again for the buffalo plains. 

The first herd was sighted in the bush, 
near the edge of a large open space. Having 
made a long detour, Redknap was placed 
on the far side of the plain; the boys with 
the pack-horses were posted where the 
herd might try to break through. Harry 
Hardy, Lord Apsley, and “ Andy,” a hard- 
bitten old Yorkshireman with thirty years 
in the bush to his credit, worked round 
behind our quarry. 

On sighting them the buffalo dashed 
away in the correct direction, heading almost 
directly for the camera. But alas! the 
blacks on foot, seeing them coming, started 
yelling and shouting excitedly. The mob 
broke away to the right, plunged across a 
creek, and was gone ! 
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A buffalo-hunter dropping a big bull at close quarters. 


The next place we tricd was not so 
promising. The buffalo away out on the 
plain were on sodden ground, and therefore 
difficult for horsemen to approach. Red- 
knap took up his position near a bamboo 
grove, and the hunters rcde out into the 
boggy plain to try conclusions with the 
enemy. 


“ANDY” IN ACTION. 


The first lot of buffalo started to move 
off to the south, away from the camera, 
but three large bulls were intercepted. 
They stopped and faced round as _ the 
hunters approached. “ Andy” dashed up 
to one, whereupon, with a snort, it wheeled 
and set off at fal speed to join the others. 
Racing alongside, the Yorkshireman swung 
his rifle across his horse’s neck and, with 
the muzzle almost touching his quarry’s 
hide sent a bullet into him. Down he went 
with a mighty crash, and without drawing 
rein ‘‘ Andy ’” galloped on after the others. 

Meanwhile Harry Hardy was going “ all 
out ” after his particular bull. Thundering 
along the bank of a creek he gradually over- 
hauled it, fired a shot, and registered a kill. 
Continuing, he shot two more before the 
herd got into the bush. 

Lord Apsley went for the third. He 
hit it, whereupon the big beast turned and 
charged him. His pony, being unused to 
this work, swung round and set off along 
the bank of the creek, with the buffalo 
in hot pursuit. Directly he had the startled 
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my under control Lord Apsley wheeled 
is mount, and fired point-blank at the 
buffalo. 

Down it went, dead as nails, rolling 
over and over down the bank of the creek. 
But alas! It fell into the water—a feast 
for the savage crocodiles! When the boys 
came up to skin the buffaloes caught by 
the others the one in the creek had to be 
left, for the hungry saurians are no respecters 
of persons. 

Meanwhile the hunters hurried after 
the other part of the herd, which had turned 
northwards. By a skilful flanking move- 
ment the animals were headed off from the 
marshes, and with Hardy on the left, Apsley 
in the centre, and ‘‘ Andy ’’ on the right, 
bamboos 


were manceuvred toward the 
where Redknap lay hidden. About ten 
of them entered the grove, passed 


through it, and headed straight for the 
camera. 

As the tail-end of the procession left the 
bamboos, Hardy came up with them. Almost 


Bringing in a load of hides to the railway. 


on top of the camera he made a thrilling kill 
with a single shot. The rest, to the tune of 
bellows and noisy splashings, went plunging 
across a creek and disappeared into the bush. 

This finished the day's work. With a 
large bull, shot by Hardy not a mile from 
camp, the day’s bag amounted to ten hides. 
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The usual. bag is from sixteen to twenty ; 
still, “ pictures’’ being the chief object, 
everybody was quite satisfied. 

Next morning, directly the sun was 
high enough, photographs were taken of the 
salting, washing, drying, and loading of the 
hides. 

In some such fashion as this the buffalo- 
hunter passes his time—swift-flying, thrilling 
days wherein he earns his livelihood at what 
must surely be one of the most hazardous 
occupations imaginable. The carcasses of 
the buffalo are left on the plains—food for 
the vultures—although as meat they are 
of greater value than the hides and horns. 
Zransport charges, however, forbid them 
being brought to market. 

ay after day the shooting goes on, 
till early in October the first monsoonal 
rains pour down. Then the hard-baked 
plains turn to impossible bogs ; the creeks 
rise and spread over the land. The hunters 
put away their gear and turn_to other 
occupations or else go south to Sydney for 
a spell; the 
blacks disperse 
into the bush, to 
take up their 
usual nomadic 
life. Once again 
the buffalo is 
master of all he 
surveys, free to 
roam whither he 
wills quite undis- 
turbed. 

Not till the 
following May do 
the hunters re- 
turn. Then they 
come riding into 
camp as though 
they had left but 
yesterday; the 

lacks follow, 
trickling in by 
ones and _ twos. 
A few days are 
spent in repairing 
harness and 
equipment ; then 
the old routine 
is set on foot 
again. Once more the hunting starts—the 
breathless, chancey game that furnishes 
hides to hard-headed business men who, 
although they may know where their pur- 
chases come from, have little or no idea 
of the romance and danger that attend their 
collection. 
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The Big Voyage 
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of the 
Little Shanghai 
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Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The story of a remarkable voyage—Shanghai to Copenhagen in a forty-foot yacht, a 


distance of something like sixteen thousand miles! 


The crew consisted of six young men 


returning home to Europe after a spell of work in China, and the idea of the cruise was 
to satisfy a love of adventure and see something of the world. Both these objects, 
as the narrative shows, were amply fulfilled. 


III. 

UNE 5th, 1923, saw us heading for the 
north-east coast of Princess Island, 
the last and largest island in the Sunda 
Strait. We had been told that game 

abounded on this island, and as it is quite 
uninhabited it seemed to us that the hunting 
should be pretty good. We dropped our hook 
in a small cove round about noon. The sun’s 
rays struck the white beach with dazzling 
effect, so that we had to shade our eyes from 
the glare. The shore was fringed by tall, 
waving palms, behind which lay thick 
jungle. 

In the afternoon we made a preliminary 
survey of the 
coast-line in 
order to find a 
convenient route 
into the interior. 
After some 
search we came 
on a sort of 
clearing, which 
we marked with 
a pile of stones; 
then, after a 
bathe in the 
beautifully-clear 
water, we re- 
turned to the 
ship to cele- 
brate a Danish 
national holiday 
for which we 
had planned 
some festivities. 
A good meal, a 


few drinks, and some songs, and then we 
turned in, having arranged to start out 
on our hunting trip as early as possible in 
the morning. 

We were out and about soon after 
sunrise, arrayed in hunting kit—khaki 
drill shorts and tunics, heavy boots, leggings, 
sun-helmets, and a gun and an axe apiece. 
In landing on the coral beach the ship’s 
boat was caught by a breaker and nearly 
capsized; however, we got ashore all 
right, hauled the boat up the beach, 
ticd it to a palm tree, and then headed 
for the clearing. 

This did not extend so far inland as we 
had thought, 
and very soon 
we were forced 
to hack our way 
through the 
densest —under- 
growth imagin- 
able—about the 
hardest job of 
the kind I ever 
tackled. Creep- 
ing vines and 
“wait-a-bit” 
thorns made the 
going slow and 
painful. Some 
of the larger 
flowers were of 
such a dazzling 
shade of red 
that they fairly 
hurt one’s eyes; 
and hordes of 
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monkeys added to our discomfort by pelting 
us with fruit and twigs as we advanced into 
their jungle haunts. 

Presently we agreed to part, to try our 
luck individually. Now and then a shot 
would ring out, indicatipg that one or other 
of us was busy, and incidentally startling 
the monkeys into a perfectly maddening 
crescendo of chattering. Every few minutes 
I heard the crashing of branches and gripped 
my gun, wondering whether I should get a 
chance of a shot and, if so, at what. There 
were tigers in the jungle, we had been told, 
and deer were alleged to be plentiful. 

In about an hour I had got fairly clear 
of the thicker undergrowth and found 
myself in a sort of glade, where it was much 
easier to move. As I was debating whether 
to push on still farther, or wait where I 
was on the chance of something turning up, 
I heard a noise in the bush from which I 
had just emerged, and at once raised my gun. 

Nothing happened for two or three 
minutes; then I heard the sound of move- 
ment again. I felt certain that it was one 
of the larger animals, and I told myself that 
I must keep steady—a harder thing to do 
than I had imagined. Suddenly the crackling 
sounded quite close to where I was standing, 
and on the instant I fired—more in panic, 
I think, than in the expectation of hitting 
anything. The next moment, with an angry 
shout, Vanman burst from the undergrowth, 
calling me several sorts of fool and Teviling 
me for my rotten shooting into the bargain ! 

According to him, the island was full 
of buck. He had seen lots of them, but 
could get no chance of trying his luck owing 
to the density of the 
bush. He showed me 
the way down to the 
beach—I was rather 
hazy by this time as 
to the exact location 
of the boat—and then 
went off to continue 
his hunting. 


LOST! 


Meanwhile I hung 
about the glade, ready 
to take a shot at any 
animal or bird that 
came in view. A 
creature rather like a 
rat showed itself once, 
but my bullet went 
wide. I was beginning 
to think myself a 
pretty bad marksman. 
After some time, 
during which there 
was nothing doing, I 
decided that I would 

ive it up and get 
ack to the beach. I 


On the beach at Princess Island. 


took the way I thought Vanman had pointed 
out, but very soon realized that I was lost. 

At first I didn’t mind much, but after 
climbing several hills and crossing three or 
four creeks without sighting the sea, I 
began to feel rather anxious. It isn’t a 
pleasant sensation getting lost in the jungle, 
especially on an uninhabited island! All 
sorts of disquieting thoughts took posses 
sion of my mind, and I got to a stage when 
it was only with difficulty that I could 
prevent myself from running pell-mell 
wherever my legs would take me. 

At last, after quite three hours’ wander- 
ing, I came to a belt of fallen trees, with 
vines, tree-trunks, flowers, and creeping 
plants all mixed up in a heap. The clearing, 
luckily, gave me a glimpse of the sea, and 
I made for it as fast as I could. I was in 
such a hurry that every few yards I fell 
headlong, to rise with clothes torn and my 
arms, legs, and face bleeding from innumer- 
able scratches. Sweating profusely, I at 
length emerged from the jungle on to the 
beach and waded out up to my knees in the 
sea in an effort to locate my position. The 
boat, however, was not in sight. 

1 realized that I had to go in an 
easterly direction, so off I strode. Half a 
mile farther on I came across a native canoe 
that appeared to have drifted ashore. The 
little craft was wedged in between two rocks, 
and had evidently been there for some time. 
Wading out to investigate, I got a shock; 
inside lay the body of a Malay, whose skull 
bore the marks of a fight. That was enough 
for me ; I turned away in disgust, stumbled 
back to the beach, and continued my search 
for our boat. 

It was five o’clock 
in the afternoon when 
at last—footsore, 
hungry, and generalh 
“ fed-up,”’ I got back 
to where we had tied 
her up. Haugeland 
was already there, 
stretched out fast 
asleep on the sand; 
beside him was his 
day’s ‘ bag ’’—some 
fowls and a monkey. 

While we were 
waiting for Vanman, 
Haugeland told me 
that the monkeys 
had completely spoilt 
his hunting. Wherever 
he went he had a 
howling crowd above 
his head, warning all 
the other forest crea- 
tures that he was on 
their track. He shot 
one monkey as a 
protest against this 
treatment ; the effect 
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was to cause the 
others to pelt 
him mercilessly 
and to howl all 
the louder. For 
the rest of the 
time he had con- 
tented himself 
with picking up 
some really fine 
bits of white and 
red coral. 

Just on sun- 
set we heard a 
shot in the jungle 
above us, from 
which it was 
evident that 
Vanman couldn't 

et down before 
dark. We there- 
fore busied our- 
selves gathering 
wood to make a 
fire, as a guide to 
him. Two shots, 
a little later, in- 
formed us that he was on his way down. 
We answered with a shot apiece, and, finally, 
when it was quite dark, Vanman came 
stumbling into the firelight, almost exhausted, 
with a fine deer over his shoulder. Here is 
his account of what happened to him during 
the day :— 

“After having been very nearly potted 
by Ingwersen, I decided that it would be 
safer to penetrate farther into the wood. I 
felt, moreover, that one of us at least must 
justify his claim to be called a hunter. 1 was 
determined that we wouldn’t leave this 
island without getting a ‘‘ bag ” of some sort, 
so I plunged on into the undergrowth. 

“After about half an hour’s going, I 
came to a steep ridge some thirty feet high. 
Getting over this, I arrived at a point where 
the jungle was less dense, and very soon I 
had put up a couple of deer, though I wasn’t 
quite quick enough to shoot either. Reflect- 
ing that water and grass will sooner or later 
attract any deer, I sat down in the middle of 
a clump of bushes and waited, in the mean- 
time trying to fix in my mind just which was 
my way back when the time came for me to 
leave. 


VANMAN’S DEER. 


“Presently I heard a rustling close by, 
and got my gun ready. Was it a tiger? I 
was quite excited ; after all, we sailors don’t 
have much chance of becoming blas¢ sports- 
men. The next moment a fine deer came 
into view, picking its way leisurely between 
the trees. The moment I lifted my gun, 
however, the animal stopped and looked 
about suspiciously. I took aim and pulled 
trigger, but was disappointed to find that 
the deer had vanished ; apparently I had 
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Wildfowl on Princess Island. 


missed it. Annoyed with myself, I got out of 
the bushes and went across to where I had 
last seen the animal. There it lay—stone 
dead ! 

“‘ Hardly had I made the discovery than 
a wild hog broke cover about thirty yards 
ahead and came straight at me. That was a 
bit of a shock! I threw up my gun, only to 
find to my horror that the cartridges in both 
barrels were jammed! Snorting furiously, 
the animal rushed to within ten yards of me, 
and then—more by instinct than design—I 
let out the most bloodcurdling yell I could 
raise. That did the trick! The hog swerved 
off and was lost to sight in no time. It then 
occurred to me that in all probability the 
animal had been even more frightened than 
I was. 

“With my knife I managed to extract 
the jammed cartridges and, loading up again, 
started for the beach, with the deer across 
my shoulders. It wasn’t long before I felt 
its weight and became dead tired. Every 
few yards or so I tripped and fell, feeling 
more than half inclined each time to lie 
where I was until morning. Once, after a 
heavy fall over some roots, I lay full length 
for several minutes before I could force 
myself to get up again. 

“T tried to attract your attention by 
firing two shots, which I hoped would be 
taken as a signal for help. Your answering 
shots were rather confusing, for they echoed 
in all directions. I was on the verge of 
giving up and chancing a night in the jungle 
when I caught the glint of the fire. Pushing 
on, I came to thick scrub once more. Sud- 
denly the ground scemed to vanish from under 
my feet, and I went sprawling head-first down 
the ridge I had climbed earlier ia the day. 
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Collecting my scattered wits at the 
bottom of the ascent, I found that I had 
lost both my gun and the deer. Slowly and 
painfully I made my way back up the slope, 
and by the greatest good luck came across 
the gun almost at once. The deer wanted 
a bit more finding, for it had got stuck in 
some rocks, Another twenty minutes’ 
struggle with the thorns and vines and I was 


down on the beach again—and very thankful 
to get there. In future I think I shall stick 
to sailoring and leave hunting alone.”’ 

We left Princess Island on the morning 
of June 7th, running out with all sails set 
before a pleasant south-easterly breeze. 
Away beyond the island we could see the 
light-blue slopes of the higher mountains of 
Java. To the north lay Sumatra, while all 
around us ran the long waves of the Indian 
Ocean, breaking into fine spray over the 


“Snorting furiously, the 
animal rushed to within 
ten yards of me.” 


coral reef, the spray drifting like steam across 
the atolls 

That night we definitely left the East 
behind us, the Java Head light flashing us a 
far farewell. We had all gone out East 
originally, I think, in the hope of finding 
adventure, but our experiences there hadn’t 
been particularly thrilling or satisfying. 
However, we felt that real adventure lay 
ahead of us on the long run to Africa—any- 
way, we hoped so ! 

A Dutchman in Batavia had told us that 
we should probably encounter squalls be- 
tween Princess Island and the Cocos-Keeling 
group, for which we were now bound. He 
would have been nearer the mark if he had 
predicted one long squall! The Java Head 
light vanished from sight in a squall, and we 
nearly missed Cocos in the self-same squall. 

The passage was so rough that in my 
dreams at night I imagined I was going 
homeward vid the Himalayas in a Ford car ; 
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the little Shanghai rolled and pitched like a 
cork amid veritable mountains of water. To 
telieve the strain on the mainmast we 
lowered the sail and started the motor. The 
binnacle-lamp would insist on blowing out 
every few minutes, and when this happened 
we steered all round the compass before we 
could get it lighted again. Trying to strike 
Cocos was rather like looking for a needle ina 
haystack ; we got few observations and those 
very bad. 

Approaching the island by dead reckon- 
ing, we finally got a little sun and I took a 
latitude. At 2.30 p.m. we spotted an open- 
ing in the clouds. It was a little early to 
take a longitude, but we agreed that any 
result would be better than none at all, so 
I set to work. My calculations showed us to 
be fifteen miles west of Cocos. On learning 
this, Haugeland climbed the mast and at 
once reported “‘ Palms ahead !”’ 


THE ARRIVAL AT COCOS. 


Half an hour later the view was blotted 
out by heavy rain. We steered two points to 
the north, so as to clear the reefs, and it was 
not until 5.30 that we saw land again. Soon 
afterwards the sun came out brilliantly, and 
we feasted our eyes on the atolls, fringed 
with white surf and studded with palms 
that seemed to be waving us a friendly 
welcome. By 6 p.m. we were anchored in the 
lagoon in two fathoms of water, having been 
piloted by two white men to an old buoy. 

Cocos—which is not to be confused with 
the Pacific Island of the same name, where 
there is reputed to be a pirate treasure—is 
situated about 
six hundred miles 
south-west of 
Java Head. Be- 
tween Cocos and 
Keeling, its sister 
island, there is a 
channel fifteen 
miles wide. For 
some two cen- 
turies after their 
discovery by 
Capt. William 
Keeling the 
islands remained 
virgin territory, 
until, just about 
a hundred years 
ago, Capt. J. 
Clunies Ross. 
visited them in 
his ship Borneo. 

Returning 
there two years 
later, he found 
Cocos inhabited 
by one Alexander 

are, a London 
watchmaker’s son 
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who had romantic dreams of-living the life of 
an Oriental potentate. Hare had a harem of 
forty Malay girls and had surrounded him- 
self with a number of so-called “ Court 
officials.” Ross and Hare couldn’t agree, for 
Hare refused to do any work, and accord- 
ingly he and his women were driven to 
the small island of Pulo Brass, or Prison 
Island. r 

Hare tried to sell alcohol to Ross’s men, 
but they were not to be tempted, and at last 
Hare had to capitulate, and abandon his 
dreams of becoming an island monarch. 
Ross sent for more Malay families, packed 
Hare off, gave his harem their freedom, 

lanted coconuts, and generally made the 
islands productive. 

In 1857 Capt. Freemantle, R.N., took 
formal possession of the group on behalf of 
the British Government, leaving Ross. i 
charge as owner and governor. The present 
governor, Mr. Sydney Clunies Ross, is the 
grandson of the original Ross. He was 
educated in Scotland, and to him we owed 
a very great deal of the enjoyment of 
our stay. 

Cocos consists of about twenty small 
islands arranged horseshoe-fashion round a 
lagoon. Only three of the islands are 
inhabited—Direction Island, Iiome Island, 
and Horsborough Island. The Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company has a sta- 
tion on Direction, with twenty-one white 
operators and some Chinese servants, the 
operators being housed in charming little 
bungalows. 

Home Island, which is six miles long and 
a mile wide, is where the governor lives, 


“Alone on a wide, wide sea.” A snapshot in the Indian Ocean. 
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with his family and a Scots secretary. Several 
hundred Malays live close by in a small 
village. When you land you are startled 
by the sight of a castle built in the good 
old Scottish style. This was erected by 
the first Ross—to remind him, I suppose, 
of home. 

No sooner were we ashore than we were 
uproariously welcomed by a cheering crowd 
of wireless operators, after which Mr. Ross 
and the station-superintendent gave us a 
more or less official greeting. A hot bath and 
a fine dinner made us feel as though we had 
never been out of touch with civilization. 
They even got up a dance for us that evening, 
with a ukulele orchestra and pretty Malay 
girls as partners! Next day there came an 
invitation from Mr. Ross to visit him on 
Home Island. 

When we arrived the jetty was packed 
with interested Malays, who crow round 
us all the way up to the castle. Th residence 
itself was all that a home from home could be 
—it might have been transplanted, complete 
with furniture, pictures, and everything, 
from the Highlands of Scotland. And we 
drank there the best wine I ever tasted 
anywhere. 

During dinner we referred to the fact 
that we had spent some time on Princess 
Island, whereupon Mr. Ross informed us 
why the island is not inhabited —it is 
full of tigers, and the waters around its 
shores are infested with electric 
And we had all bathed before going 
ashore there ! 

Moncey is unknown on Cocos, and 
probably never will be known. If a Malay 
decides to leave he is not allowed to return, 
and so the native islanders never hear any- 
thing of the outside world. A schooner 
calls once every six months, bringing 
letters and supplies and taking back a 
cargo of copra. 

Occasionally a P. & O. liner hails the 
island, intimating that it will drop a cask 
containing food and other things. Thereupon 
the cable people go out and stand by in their 
boat, while the cask is lowered from a boom 
swung over the side, the liner going at full 
speed all the time. Save for these occa- 
sions, and rare visitors like ourselves, the 
islands are entirely cut off from the out- 
side world. 
spent about three weeks on Cocos, 
, pleasant three weeks they were. 
Mr. Ross had very kindly sent a couple of 
Malay sailors on board to do all that was 
wanted in the way of cleaning and tidying- 
up generally, so that, when the time came 
for us to leave, Shanghai looked almost 
like a new ship. We were not allowed to 
pay for anything, neither provisions nor 
stores, and the hospitable station - opera- 
tors supplicd us with becr and tobacco. 
All that we were permitted to do in return 
was to act as mail-carricrs to Mauritius. 


It made us feel quite important to have 
a mail-bag on board ! 


AT SEA ONCE MORE. 


Scores of canoes and cutters escorted us 
out of the lagoon, their crews cheering and 
shouting innumcrable good-byes. In a short 
time we were out in a heavy sea; Shanghai 
lay over to a south-easterly wind, and little 
by little the islands receded until the palm 
trees were mere specks on the skyline. Ahead 
of us lay the two-thousand-mile run to 
Rodriguez Island, with only the sun, the 
stars, the S.E. trade wind, an cccasional 
school of flying-fish, and a few sea birds for 
company. 

The weather was wonderful; we had 
grand sunshine, with a blue sky relieved now 
and then by white fleecy clouds; at night 
the heavens were ablaze with stars. The 
temperature had in it a quality of “ just- 
rightness ’ that made life really enjoyable , 
and the effect of it all was to imbue us with 
a sense of freedom that was almost intoxi- 
cating. We even played practical jokes on 
one another out there in that waste of 
waters ! 

One morning, when I was at the tiller, 
I was startled to hear Vanman shouting for 
help. Up came Haugeland from below, 
Iyoking as scared as I was. Vanman wasn’t 
to be seen; we concluded at once that he 
had gone overboard. Running the boat up 
into the wind and laying-to, we searched all 
round without secing a sign of him. Both 
of us, of course, fearcd the worst. As a 
last resort, Haugeland scrambled up the 
mast to scan the sea. There was Van- 
man, hiding behind the topsail, laugh- 
ing at us! 

Our greatest concern at this time was 
to make more speed. As it was, we often did 
six or seven knots an hour—good going for so 
small a vessel in a heavy sea. We rigged out 
the squaresail boom on the port side, with 
the foresail and jib set on it, and this gave 
us a little more way. 

On June 29th we covered one hundred and. 
seventy-four miles in the twenty-four hours ; 
in four hours we did thirty-four miles, and 
in one hour nine miles. Then, unfortunately, 
the boom snapped, and we had to carry on 
with the mainsail, topsail, and mizzen. Our 
mileage in the next twenty-four hours was 
just a hundred and fifty. By July 1st we had 
covered half the distance. My diary for 
that day runs :— 

Wakened at 7a.m. Cooked porridge and 
coffee inten minutes. On deck, took an azimuth 
and a sight. After breakfast, at the tiller till 9. 
Figured out observation. At the tiller again 
at ro until 11.45, and afterwards till 1 p.m. 
Tiffin. Figured out dead reckoning. Bath. 
Afternoon, sight at 3.30. Figured it out. Talked 
and read and smoked until 6. Dinner. At the 
tiller from 7 to midnight. Then slept until 
7 a.m. 
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The jetty at Home Island, in the 
Cocos group. 


Monotonous? I can truthfully say 
that I never found it so, though I agree that 
it makes monotonous reading. But life in 
the middle of the lonely Indian Ocean in a 
small boat is anything but uninteresting. 
You never know what is going to happen 
next—whether you may come on a sea- 
serpent, or something equally weird, or 
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The cable operators of Cocos come aboard for a picnic. 


whether you will go 
to the bottom tur 
one of those un- 
explained reasons’ 
that have caused 
other and _ bigger 
ships to vanish, 
Not that we had 
any such sinister: 
contingencies in 
mind; we were 
revelling in the 
glorious weather 
and the exhilara- 
tion of real 
freedom. 

And so, when 


Shanghai lying 
off Cocos. 


at 6.30 on the 
morning of 
July 7th we 
sighted an 
island fifteen 
miles ahead of 
us, and, soon 
afterwards, 
some white dots 
that proved to 
be houses in 
Port Mathurin, 
Rodriguez, our 
jubilation was 
tinged with 
regret that a 
truly wonderful 
spell of real 
“plain sailing "’ 
was Over. 


(To be 
continued.) 
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Trial by jury, the Author points out, is an integral and highly. 


-esteemed part of the 


British legal system. In India, however, when first introduced, it did not invariably succeed, 


and sometimes—as in the 


le murder-case here described—p! 
cerned in a decidedly awkward position. “I ought to know,” says Sir Frank, 


the judge con- 
“ because 


I was the judge!” 


lieve this story. But it. is true— 

true, that is to say, as far as any- 

thing may be credited on evidence 
for the prosecution and a trial terminating 
in conviction and capital sentence. The 
murder itself falls into a class common 
enough in some parts of India, but unheard 
of and almost incredible in England; the 
sequel had a grim humour and a moral of 
its own. 

Let us hope that in the intervening 
years since the affair happened up-country 
juries in India—then just instituted and on 
probation—have improved. In their early 
days they displayed imperfections, measured 
by our standards, as this simple tale will 
show. But the faults were only such as 
might have been expected when we put into 
practice theories resting on false analogies 
and invited poor Eastern folk to work an 
up-to-date Western machine. 

The British jury is an integral and 
highly-esteemed part of our legal system. 
When first introduced up-country in India 
the untutored native, quite naturally, viewed 
it in the light of his own ancient notions and 
tried to work it in his own w Hence the 
extremely delicate and embarrassing position 
in which, in this particular case, the judge was 
placed. I ought to know, for I was the judge ! 

The first act was staged in the little 
village of Hebli, a place just like any one of 
a thousand other such villages under the 
jurisdiction of the Sessions Court of B . 
It consisted of fifty to a hundred houses 
maybe, although most could only be called 
houses by compliment, with a total popula- 
tion of from five hundred to one thousand, 
including women and children. 

If you want to visualize such a village, 
try to picture to yourself a cluster of mud- 
built hovels, with here and there a slightly 
more pretentious building of wood, stone, or 
some other solid material, for the accom- 
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modation of the village magnate—the rich 
money-lender, or the chief hereditary police 
or revenue officer—and here and there tiny 
village shops, wherein the shopkeeper sat 
cross-legged in the midst of his scanty wares. 

Down the centre ran the road, not a 
““made ” road, but a rough and rutted track 
just wide enough to let two country carts 
pass. We must not omit to mention, more- 
over, the temple to the tutelary god, lit with 
oil lamps, and summoning the faithful to 
prayer and worship with its clanging bell, 
and the sacred pipa/ tree, round the trunk of 
which was a circular stone seat for the 
gathering of the village elders when the day's 
work was done and the hour had come for 
gossip and sage counsel. 

In this particular district a certain 
factor complicated what, without it, might 
have been a too-sluggish, uneventful exist- 
ence. Hebli, like many of its neighbours, 
was torn by feuds. Faction spirit ran high, 
and where faction runs high, blood usually 
flows copiously, for life is cheap in India. 

For all its mystery and charm it is a 
land of murder and sudden death. Killings 
are common events in most parts of the 
country, but I am inclined to think that 
faction produces more cold-blooded, savage 
murders than any other motive. So it fell 
out in Hebli, where passions were blazing and 
the strain eventually reached breaking-point. 

The star of Laxman, the police patel,* 
was in the ascendant. Kalianrai, leader of 
the rival faction, watched his enemy’s pro- 
gress with ever-growing fury. How much 
longer must he endure the intolerable arro- 
gance of Laxman. Yet how was the tide of 
his rising power to be stemmed? Angry, 
desperate men met secretly in sinister, whis- 
pering conferences. Something must be 
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done, and done quickly. n violence was 
not to be thought of, for Laxman and his 

artizans were too strong to be attacked. 
Rome subtler, deadlier plan must be devised. 
But what ? 

So Kalianrai and his henchmen argued 
and plotted during the small silent hours, 
while the rest of the village slept—and 
waited. 

The air was tense with excited expecta- 
tion. Everyone knew—as such things are 
known wordlessly but certainly in Indian 
bazaars—that Kalianrai, a cunning, reckless 
fellow, did not mean to take any more of 
Laxman’s insolence lying down. He would 
strike soon, somewhere, and strike hard— 
but how and where ? 

In the tragedy shortly to be enacted, a 
cumple village idiot was cast, without his own 
foreknowledge or consent, for the leading 
part. Poor babbling, harmless Lala, a low- 
caste lad of about sixteen, a witless Sudra, 
who counted for nothing, was the veriest 
pawn in this dark game. 

It was unanimously agreed that Laxman 
could not be overthrown by direct assault. 
Still, there were other ways, desperate and 
risky, but offering chances of success; for 
the police were fools and might even be 
induced to further Kalianrai’s malignant 
design. They could, at least, be hood- 
winked, and once this was accomplished, 
even if complete success could not be con- 
fidently expected, it was certain that Laxman 
would be in for a very bad time. If he saved 
his neck, he would nevertheless have to pay 
through the nose, and be out of action for 
some time so far as his enemies were con- 
cerned. 

Briefly stated, the plot finally decided 
upon was to kill this useless village idiot, 
whom no one wanted and for whom no one 
cared, and then so contrive things that 
suspicion fell upon Laxman, who would be 
immediately arrested on a charge of murder. 
It would not be difficult to find many 
“ witnesses,’’ drawn from Kalianrai’s faction, 
to clinch the case and put the noose about 
Laxman’s neck. 

His own men, of course, would rally to 
him, and plenty of hard swearing must be 
reckoned with; but the law is a chancy 
business at the best. If he established a 
flawless alibi and finally escaped—well, that 
couldn't be helped. But without doubt it 
would be a very unpleasant and damaging 
experience for him, especially if the police 
could be convinced of his guilt from the first, 
and persuaded to extract a confession from 
the murdering rogue in their own way. 

There remained to be settled the matter 
of a motive. Why should Laxman deliber- 
ately murder poor Lala in cold blood ? 
Could anyone suggest a reason which one of 
those mad Sahibs who tried such cases would 
be likely to accept? Ah! a bright idea t 
Lala had a comely sister, one Yamna. 
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Lala was a low-caste Sudra, Laxman an 
aristocratic Brahmin. Suppose Laxman had 
been carrying on an intrigue with Lala’s 
sister, and Lala, idiot though he was, had 
come to know of it? Would not Laxman 
then naturally wish to silence him effectually 
and for ever, lest the matter get abroad and 
his honour be indelibly smirched ? 

Yamna, of course, would indignantly 
deny everything—all Indian women do, no 
matter how flagrant their indiscretions, how- 
ever plain the proof. But no one would be- 
lieve her, and as for Lala, he would be out of 
the way, and could never tell. Yes, that 
was the idea, a great idea ; and if it involved 
the cold-blooded killing of an innocent man, 
the sacrifice of an innocent girl, and the 
deliberate, judicial murder of a powerful 
rival, what matter ? Such trifles were all 
part of the great game of faction. 

There was no lack of volunteers for the 
work ; the adventure appealed to minds of 
the baser sort. It would be amusing to play 
upon the credulity of Lala, tempt him into 
the jungle some night, and murder him. 
After all, the village would be well rid of him ; 
he was only a nuisance to himself and every- 
body else. 

This part of the scheme was finall 
entrusted to four hardy fellows—Bala, Gopal, 
Mahadev, and Appa—who thought as little 
of taking a human life in a good cause as 
any Inquisitor of old. The next step was 
to throw the corpse of the murdered man 
into Laxman’s compound. Then, just as 
dawn was breaking, it was arranged that 
someone was to hear agonized cries and 
groans, followed by silence. 

Returning a little later they would see 
something very like a human body, and run 
helter-skelter to the police chowkey, whence 
the police were to be brought hot-foot. 
After that, it would be a police business— 
and there would be many folks ready to 
swear to anything they wished. 

Poor, unfortunate, witless Lala loved 
poultry and sweetmeats. But how could the 
kind, generous friends who suddenly dawned 
on his horizon—some of them of high caste— 
provide him with roast chicken under cen- 
sorious eyes ? Such a thing was obviously 
out of the question. The choice banquet 
they had promised him must be prepared 
and eaten in the jungle, at midnight. That 
was what they told him, and he believed 
every word of it. 

So behold the party stealthily setting 
forth, very late, for the jungle, all unobserved. 
Once clear of the village, out of immediate 
danger of detection, Lala might babble 
joyously to his heart’s content, in happy 
anticipation. Little did he dream that he 
was taking his last walk; that he and none 
other was the destined sacrificial victim ! 

So, in the heart of the forest, in the hush 
of midnight, the dark decd was done. 

And now came the business of disposing 
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of the corpse. At the first signs of false 
dawn, a grisly cortége returned and warily 
approached the patel’s house. There was no 
one about. Quick! Over with him! Four 
dim figures and a heavy burden, a concerted 
heave, and the inert mass went over the 
compound wall, to fall with a dull thud. 

So far all was well; everything had 
gone strictly according to plan. But now 
there was not a moment to lose. The first 
arrowy shafts of light, harbingers of day, 
pierced the murk of night. There came a 
sudden loud knocking at the door of the 
little police - station, a babble of excited 
voices :— 

“Aré! Aré!" they wailed. ‘' We fear 
something dreadful has happened! As one 
of us chanced to pass Laxman’s house we 
heard ——” Then followed the tale, all 
according to the programme. “ And so, oh, 
speed ye, policemen, before, if we 
suspect rightly, he has time to 
hide his crime !”” 

Murder, and by the 
village police patel! “Oh, 
ho!” thought the police, 
“there is money in this, 
and, if not money, sensa- 
tion and promotion.” 

“ Quick, brothers, 
quick!”’ cried the 
natk (corporal) to 
his two subordi- 
nate constables. 
And off they 
went and were 
presently banging 
at the patel’s 
door, demanding 
admittance in the 
name of the law. 

To them des- 
cended the startled, terri- 
fied Laxman, just aroused 
from deep sleep, heavy- 
eyed, bewildered. 

“What would ye, 
friends ?"" he asked. ~ 

Roughly the police nak stated 
his errand. 

Laxman raised protesting hands. Was 
ever anything so preposterous heard?) What 
had he to do with murder—he who had never 
done anyone any harm? And in his own 
compound ! 

“If it be not all lies, this is the doing of 
my enemies,” he wailed. ‘‘ Look for your- 
selves! Iam but this moment roused from 
heavy slumber by your clamour. Not once 
have I stirred from my bed this night. By 
all that I hold most sacred I swear it. And 
whom say ye that I—the most innocent of 
men—have murdered ? ” 

“That we do not yet know for certain,” 
replied the corporal, ‘ but they say we shall 
surely find out for ourselves ina moment, since 
there has been no time to dispose of the body.” 


Someone hinted that the victim’s voice 
seemed to have been that of Lala, the witless. 

Blank astonishment overspread Lax- 
man’s countenance. 

“ The village idiot ? ” he cried. 


“Why 
on earth should I kill him?” 


But the police were in no mood for 
discussion. They brushed him aside, still 
Weeping, cursing, and vowing*his innocence, 
and set about searching. Presently, sure 
enough, they found poor Lala. His throat 
had been cut and he had not long been dead. 

The news spread like wildfire, and very 
speedily informers were forthcoming to sug- 
gest a motive, and on this theory of the 
crime Laxman was arrested, and the formal 
investigation began. 

Up to this point everything had gone 
smoothly for the conspirators, but it was not 
long before a hitch occurred. The best-laid 


schemes, as we all know, have a knack of going 
wrong, and most unaccountably, as Kalianrai 
and his gang thought, things took an utterly 
unexpected and very awkward turn. 

iow it happened Kalianrai could not 
imagine, but—whether heavily bribed by 


“There came to me, pale and haggard, the 
foreman of the jury.” 


Laxman and his friends, or divinely inspired 
—the police actually dropped the charge 
against Laxman and arrested the four men of 
Kalianrai’s faction who, up to the night of 
his death, had been on such kindly terms 
with Lala! The tables were turned with a 
vengeance, and it was these four men who, 
after lengthy committal proceedings, were 
finally sent up fcr trial on the charge of 
having murdered Lala. 

Seeing their opportunity, and with any 
amount of money flying about, Laxman’s 
faction prepared to spend freely to obtain a 
conviction. Kalianrai’s people were equally 
ready to lavish money to secure an acquittal. 
I ask you: Could there be a better case to 
test the merits of the new jury system ? 
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And so ended the first act of the tragedy 
—the deliberate, cold-blooded murder of poor 
Lala, the village idiot, in order that the 
crime might be fixed on the leader of the 
opposite faction. Such was the theory the 
prosecution, in due course, laid before the 
Court. If the story built upon it was true 
in all material points, then the four accused 
men—Bala, Gopal, \} ahadev, and Appa—had ° 
murdered Lala for the reasons already given. 

The curtain now rises for Act IL., 
the scene being the pleasant Sessions ° 
Court cf B——. The murder trial 
was quite a Iccal cause 
célébre, with the added ~ 
piquancy of a specimen of 
the Covernment’s latest 
fad—trial by jury. 

It may be noted, 
as a matter of in- 
terest, that the fore- 
man of the jury was 
one of our leading 
reformers,* who 
doubtless fancied 
himself. largely. in- ° 
strumental in having 
cbtained a priceless * 
boon— the extension 
cf the j system 
to Been 2 
In substance, 

reader, you 
have already heard 
the case fcr the 
Crewn. It was duly 
unfolded in ample 
detail, not without 
ciscrepancies and 
embrcideries, but 
still damning enough. 
The facts and ccnclusions 
of the prcsecution were 
hetly contested by counsel 
for the accused. Kalianrai had certainly 
done his best for his men in the way cf legal 
talent. Eminent Bar leaders were about 
equally divided between prosecution and 
defence, and there was no lack of zeal on 
either side. 

The jury listened to everything with 
becoming gravity, and no one could guess 
what was fassing in their minds. 

So the trial went cn, lasting several 
days. Juries are not locked up in India, and 
doubtless all these gocd men and true were 
taking an intelligent—a most intelligent— 
interest in the preceedings. When the 
Court rose for the day they betook them- 
selves home, where they were promptly 
besieged by friends and neighbours, all full 
of sapient comments, suggestions, and exhor- 
tations. They were, moreover, exposed to 
insidious advances from both prcsecution 
and defence. But we had_ better cease 
cynical speculaticns and await the verdict ! 

I have already stated that I was the 


dear 
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presiding judge. When I had to sum up, 
although I had little doubt that some member 
or members of Kalianrai’s faction had killed 
poor Lala, in order to compass Laxman’s 
ruin and death, I could not be sure that all 
or any of the four accused were the actual 
murderers. 

I therefore resolved to give them a fair 
chance, and summed up openly, not pressing 
the case against them. Knowing the natural 
reluctance of Indian juries to convict on a 
capital charge, I fully expected either a split 
verdict, or an acquittal. 

Judge, then, my surprise when, after 
retiring for a very short time, the jury 
returned with a unanimous verdict of 
“Guilty ” against all the accused. 

That left me nothing more to do but to 
pass sentence. If guilty, there were cer- 
tainly no extenuating circumstances, and 
all four accused were sentenced to death. 
As a matter of course they appealed to the 
High Court. In order that you may pro- 
perly appreciate what follows, I should 
explain that about that time the High 
Court had—rightly or wrongly matters 
nothing now—acquired a reputation for 
excessive leniency and a strong leaning in 
favour of reversing capital and other heavy 
sentences passed by the District Sessions 
Courts. 

In this case, however, all the four con- 
victs gained by their appeal was that the 
High Court tried to differentiate their cases, 
and ended by confirming the sentence of 
death on two of them, and reducing it to 
transportation for life on the other two. 

There, 1 thought, the matter ended, 
but within four or five days of receiving the 
judgment of the High Court there came to 
me—pale and haggard and worn—the 
foreman of the jury. He insisted that his 
conscience gave him no peace, that nothing 
but full confession would ease his soul. 

I demurred, assured him that I was not 
a confessor, and that I would rather hear 
nothing about his torments. They were, 
however, real enough, and at last, overborne 
by his importunity, 1 bade him set forth his 
trouble. 

Then it all came out with a rush and 
proved to be an astounding confession. 

Both sides, it seemed, had bribed the 
jury. The prisoners had paid three hundred 
rupees, the prosecution five hundred. The 
jury appeared to have taken the lot, and 
given their verdict by the weight of metal ! 

My ingenuous friend hastened to excul- 
pate himself by explaining that nothing 


would have induced him personally to take 
part in so shady a transaction had he not 
been confident that the benevolent High 
Court would be sure to see through the 
specious web woven by the prosecution 
about these unfortunate men, and set them 
Tee. 

‘But now, Sahib,” he went on, pite- 
ously, ‘‘what can I do? High Court 
going to hang two of these prisoners, and 
no help unless your Honour interferes 
promptly and gets them off.” 

I was a good deal shocked and bewil- 
dered. I doubted whether any precedent 
could be found, but obviously something 
ought to be done. Cursing this particular 
foreman and all juries most roundly, I lost 
no time in passing on the confession, for 
what it might be worth, to the Honourable 
Judges of the High Court. 

They, however, proved curt and con- 
temptuous. They didn’t care a_ brass 
farthing for the verdict of the jury. They 
had carefully examined, weighed, and appre- 
ciated the evidence, and (this was the 
underlying gist of it all) they could not be 
wrong. 

Thereupon ! referred the matter to 
the Government, in case someone in an 
exalted position might think it a proper case 
for the exercise of mercy. 

But there was no result. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the High Court—and the 
less said about the conduct of the jury the 
better. Such an example might jeopardize 
the liberal policy of the Government and 
bring the new jury system into discredit. 

A day or two later, shortly before two 
of these men were to be hanged, I happened 
to be near the jail in which they were 
phlegmatically awaiting execution. I went 
in to have a last talk with them. All four 
were there, and not one of them bore me the 
least malice. (Incidentally I never knew 
one of my perhaps too-numerous convicts 
who did.) 

They were stoically resigned. The 
Government had doubtless done its best, 
but it was a pity, because, they assured me 
(and in the circumstances they may well 
have been speaking the simple truth) the 
two men who were to be hanged had not 
committed the murder, while the other two, 
soon to be transported, frankly owned that 
they had ! 

And perhaps, after all, that is about as 
near the whole truth as an Indian Court can 
ever hope to get in a complicated faction 
case. 


TUK-TOOK 


By 
ERNEST W. HAWKES 


Mlustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


A story from the Frozen North, relating what happened to a 
little Eskimo girl who had a step-mother who didn’t love her, 
and a big dog that did. 


and she was all alone in the wcrld. 
But the kind Eskimo do not 
believe in letting little orphan girls starve, 
so Kosena, the old head man of the village, 
took her into his home. 

Tuk-took had soft brown eyes like 
her namesake, the reindeer; she looked 
shyly up at you through long black lashes 
and stole your heart away before you knew 
it. At least that is what old Kosena said, 
as he led her away weeping from her 
mother’s funeral. : 

Tuk-took parted her long black hair 
straight in the middle with a bone comb, 
and plaited it in two neat braids which 
hung down in front on either shoulder. 
She had beautiful hair for an Eskimo, and 
one day, the old mothers of the tribe declared, 
she would make a handsome wife for some 
young hunter. 

Her own mother had made her a beau- 
tiful fur parka that fell in graceful lines from 
her shoulders to her knees. It was made 
of reindeer skins, spotted brown and white, 
and had a hood fastened on so that the 
snow would not blow down Tuk-took’s neck. 
Tuk-took only used it on very cold days. 
Most of the time it lay back on her shoulders, 
while she ran about playing in the snow, 
her cheeks glowing red beneath her olive 
skin. 

Tuk-took missed her mother sorely. 
When you have slept for a year in a warm 
hood on your mother’s neck, and then 
played and eaten just as you wished as you 
grew older, it is hard to go and live with 
strangers who do not love you as well. 


r Mee was a little Eskimo girl. 
Her father and mother were dead, 


If it had not been for old Kosena and 
Kip-mik Tuk-took could not have stood the 
change, she thought. Kosena was very kind 
and his word was law in the big house, so no 
one abused her, but there were several people 
who did not like her, particularly Kosena’s 
young wife, Nonana. She would flounce 
out of the iglu jealously every time Kosena 
took the little orphan on his knee. Perha) 
Kosena was thinking of another little girl 
buried long ago beneath the snow, for his 
gaze was very wistful whenever he looked at 
Tuk-took. Anyhow he loved her, which was 
quite enough for Tuk-took. 

When Kosena was out of the way and 
she was left alone with Nonana, the young 
wife would grumble about the extra work 
she made, quoting the old Eskimo proverb 
about empty hands and hungry mouths 
eating up the igiu. This made Tuk-took 
cry, for an Eskimo girl hates to be scolded 
even more than a white girl. Then she 
would run out of the ig/u and tell Kip-mik. 

Kip-mik was the leader of old Kosena’s 
dog-team. He wasa malemute, with a bushy 
tail that he arched proudly over his back. 
He would not associate with ordinary people, 
but accepted Kosena and Tuk-took as his 
friends. These two comprised his world. 
Invariably he snarled at Nonana, who hated 
him for it. 

Kip-mik had a wonderful way with him, 
Tuk-took thought ; he was always ready to 
listen to your sorrows and never interrupted. 
She always felt better when she had poured 
her troubles into Kip-mik’s ear. She was 
sure he understood. When Nonana came 
out of the entrance tunnels after her, Kip- 
mik would growl and show his teeth, as 
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much as to say, ‘‘ You must not harm this 
little girl. I am her friend.” 

Then Nonana would retreat into the 
iglu, and when. Kosena returned from hunt- 
ing that night would fill his ears with stories 
of the graceless one who was always running 
away and doing nothing. Kosena’s reply 
was invariably the same : ‘‘ Leave her alone.” 
Perhaps he was thinking of the little girl 
under the snow, but Nonana thought he 
loved the little orphan more than he did her, 
and grew more jealous each day. 

Then came evil times. The bright sun 
set and was not seen again for days. Tuk- 
took could not play outside any more; it 
was too dark and cold. 

She helped Nonana in the house, but 
received little thanks for it. Everyone was 
cross as the dark days continued and the 
bitter north wind blew unceasingly. It 
was not long before the supply of meat was 
exhausted, for all were eating and none were 
hunting. Then Nonana began to complain 
again about empty hands and hungry 
mouths eating up the ig/u, but Kosena 
silenced her. 

He would take Tuk-took up on his lap 
and tell her the most marvellous stories about 
giants and ghosts and 

“The Little Orphan 
Boy who Conquered 
all His Enemies.”’ She 
liked the stories about 
the little crphan boy 
best, because she was 
also anorphan. When 
he had finished she 
would always ask him, 
“And will I conquer 
all my troubles too ?”” 
Kosena would always 
answer, ‘‘ Yes, Little 
Big Toe” (his pet 
name for her). ‘‘ You 
will conquer all your 
troubles, too.” 

Then Tuk-took 
would sigh and look 
across the lamp at 
Nonana, but she was 
afraid to say anything 
further. 

One day, in spite 
of the howling storm, 
Kosena went hunting. 
Someone must do 
something, or all 
would starve. He 
took Kip-mik on the 
end of a long leash, 
for he was a good 
hunting-dog as well 
as leader of the team 

Kosena was no 
sooner gone than 
Nonana grasped Tuk- 
took by the arm and 


Tuk-took and Nonana 


hurried her out of the ig/u. Tuk-took did not 
even have time to put on her warm parka, 
and she shivered as the cold north wind, 
filled with flying snow, cut her face and bare 
shoulders. She begged Nonana to stop, 
but the woman only dragged her along the 
faster. Soon the swirling snow hid the iglu 
from view ; the air was one white smother 
of flying flakes. Then Nonana dropped her 
in # snow-drift and hurried back over the 
trail. 

Poor little Tuk-took scrambled to her 
feet and tried to keep up to her, but her 
little legs could not carry her through the 
deep snow. Soon she was exhausted, and 
Nonana was getting farther away every 
minute. 

“Nonana!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Do not 
leave me to perish in the cold!’’ But that 
was just what Nonana wanted. 

Tuk-took realized it as Nonana vanished 
in a fresh swirl of blinding snow. She had 
heard of such things in the stories Kosena 
had told her, but she did not dream that 
it would ever happen to her. Perhaps 
Kosena had ordered it! At this terrible 
thought the child gave up hope and sank 
down in the snow in a miserable little heap. 

Meanwhile Kip- 
mik had found game 
and Kosena had killed 
a seal. On his way 
back home the old 
man got to thinking 
about the little girl 
under the snow. 
Somehow she became 
all mixed up in his 
mind with Tuk-took. 
Perhaps she had been 
for along time. Any- 
how he thought he 
heard her crying, 
wailing pitifully under 
the snow. 

Kip-mik seemed 
to hear her, too; he 
pulled at the leash 
and whined impati- 
ently. ‘‘ Good boy,” 
said Kosena to him. 
“Go find her !’’ With 
that he drew his slate 
knife and cut the 
sealskin thong. In a 
moment Kip-mik had 
disappeared, leaping 
the snow-drifts at top 
speed. 

How he picked 
up Tuk-took’s trail I 
do not know. Dogs 
have noses that are 
sharper than people’s 
eyes, and can scent a 
trail even if it is hid- 
den under the snow. 
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“He set his teeth in her clothing and, dragging her out bodily, set to work 
to pull her over the trail.” 


And 
child. 


remember that Kip-mik loved the 


Tuk-took whimpered for a time at the 
pain of the stinging cold. ‘Then she began 
to feel drowsy. Just as she was drifting 
into the downiest slumber a warm tongue 
licked her cheek. 

It was Kip-mik, trying to waken her. 
Failing, he shook her roughly, but she was 
too far gone in frozen sleep. So, being a 
big strong dog, he set his teeth in her clothing, 
and dragging her out bodily, set to work to 
pull her over the trail to the ig/u. 


It happened that he reached the house 
just as Kosena arrived on the scene. Kosena 
took the limp little form in his arms and 
carried it inside. Nonana had not expected 
anything like this. When she saw her 
husband with the child in his arms, she 
threw up both hands and shrieked in terror. 

“It is well that you are fearful cf the 
consequences of your deed,” said Kosena 
grimly. ‘‘ See that she is revived—cr you 
die with her!” 

Kesena was very angry, and his word 
was law. 

Such a bustling as then began about 


33° 
the igiu! 
Nonana_ wrap- 


ped Tuk-took 
up in a great 
fur blanket; 
then she ran 
out, brought in 
the seal, and 
made some 
warm _blood- 
soup for her. 
She chafed her 
cold hands and 
feet, she called 
her endearing 
names. She 
could not have 
done more for 
her if the child 
had been her 
own. 

Tuk-took 
awoke feeling 
warm and faint. 
Kosena was sit- 
ting on one side 
of her and Kip- 
mik on the 
other. It was 
the first time the dog had been allowed in 
the igiu. Nonana was holding her head and 
feeding her with the warm blood-soup. Big 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. Tuk- 
took had never thought that she could be 
so nice. 

‘Give her to me, and I will be a 


Kip-mik. 
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real mother to 
her,” she said 
brokenly to 
Kosena. 

“You are 
not fit to be her 
mother, but I 
will let you 
try,” answered 
Kosena. 

Nonana had 
received her 
lesson, and she 
turned out a 
wonderful 
mother—almost 
as good as Tuk- 
took’s own. 
Maybe she had 
been jealous be- 
fore because she 
had no little girl 
of her own. 

But Kip- 
mik refused to 
trust her, and 
never let Tuk- 
took out of his 
sight. Kosena, 
too, kept an eye on her; he could never 
quite make out whether it was Tuk- 
took he loved or th: little girl under the 
snow. 

This story is true. Kosena told it to 
me himself, and I have played in the snow 
with little Tuk-took. 


A DEAD 


MAN'S DIARY 


By 
G. E. STUART-REID 


Illustrated by H. PIFFARD 


a weather-beaten diary found beside the 


bleaching bones of an unknown man in the Central African 
jungle, yet they tell a story as tragic as anything in fiction. 
“The diary is carefully preserved by, the Post Commandant 


at Rutshuru,” writes Mr. Stuart-Reid, “ 


and is shown to every 


new white man who arrives there, in the hope that, sooner or 


later, somebody will be able to identify the writer.” 


Can any 


reader of THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE help to elucidate 
the mystery ? 


lies the village of Rutshuru. In 
October, 1924, a native hunter 
came across the bones of a European lying 
in the bush some ten miles from Rutshuru. 


IDWAY between Lake Edward and 
Lake Kivu, in the Belgian Congo, 


Among them was a weather-worn diary, 
which the native carried to the Post Com- 
mandant. 

The only clues to the identity of the 
dead man were the initials ‘“ A. B. S.” on 
the fly-leaf of the book and a gold signet- 


ring, bearing in monogram the letter “ S,”’ 
surmounted by a lion rampart. The first 
portion of the diary was missing, but the 
remainder of the entries, contributing a story 
as tragic as anything in fiction, are here 
reproduced. 
July 3rd, ’24. 
Left the river to-day as my rifle ammu- 
nition is exhausted. Think Rutshuru lies 
to my left, but am not sure. Made good 
progress, but failed to find any water till 
afternoon. Return of fever, and suffered 
badly from thirst. Heard lions roaring at 
sundown, so climbed tree and tried to sleep 
in fork. Not comfortable, and mosquitoes 
a pest. 
July 4th, ’24. 
This is Independence Day.* I wish 
I had something to depend on! Feel light- 


* This seems to suggest that the writer may have been 
an American. 
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headed but quinine is finished, and I can 
find no signs of water anywhere. Tried to 
knock over a rabbit, but missed it by yards. 
Rabbit-shooting with a revolver no good. 
Walked for some hours this morning and 
feel both hungry and thir: but there is 
nothing to eat here in the dry season. 

I wish I knew how Manga used to find 
those tuber roots. Threw rifle away, as it 
is no use carrying an empty weapon about. 
Found a small muddy pool, late in afternoon. 
Drank a lot and was violently sick. Could 
not summon strength to climb tree, so slept 
on ground. Bitterly cold during night. 


July 5th, ’24. 
Wish I had stuck to river. Could at 
least get water there. Tried chewing bark 
of tree, but did not like it, as it increased 
my thirst. Wish I had some tobacco to 
chew instead. Large buck crossed open 


“T am hopelessly lost, and too weak to continue further.” 
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space five yards in front of me. Had a 
shot at it with revolver, but must have 
missed. Came on green patch and thought 
might get water by digging, but saw it was 
a patch of ground-ivy. No water any- 
where. Ripped sole off left boot on tree- 
root. Sat down to try and repair it, but 
must have fallen asleep, as it was dark 
when I came to. 
July 6th, ’24. 
Cramp in stomach all night from hunger. 
Have heard of Icelanders chewing boot- 
leather. Tried it, but mouth too dry. 
Must find water somehow. Knocked small 
parrct down with stick. Feel better. Ran 
bamboo splinter into foot. Foot swollen. 
Can’t make much pace. Thought rock I 
passed looked familiar, but must be mis- 
taken, as I have never been in this part 
before. Got some sleep this afternoon, but 
foot too painful to walk. Will lie up now 
and rest it. 
July 7th, ’24. 
Started off early. Foot still swollen 
and sore. Must be near a camp at last, 
thank God! Noticed broken twigs on 
pound, and looking closer could distinguish 
ot-marks on ground. Must be white man, 
as natives don’t wear boots up here. Have 
followed boot-marks all day. Man, who- 
ever he is, must be fond of walking. Fell 
twice from weakness. Must rest again for a 
bit. Fell asleep, and when I woke up took 
some time to find tracks. Man I am follow- 
ing must use same calibre revolver as 
myself, as I have just picked up a ‘420 
cartridge. 
July 8th, ’24. 
Started on trailearly. Can’t walk fast ; 
no food or water for three days. Hard to 
follow tracks. Eyes must be getting bad. 
Lost tracks altogether for a time. Got bad 
fright. Must find his camp soon. Can't 
be far now, as I see there are two sets of 
boot-marks now. Man must have been 
joined by his mate. Feel safer now, so 
will have a sleep. Too tired to go any 
farther. Will fire three shots, the old S.O.S. 
of the bush. They may hear it. Never 
knew revolver was so heavy before. Must 
be careful; only three more shots left. 


July 9th, ’24. 

Must have dozed off. Eyes sore and 
lips cracked. I wonder why blood tastes 
salt? Pencil is getting blunt, but can’t 
find my knife; must have dropped it 
when I took the last cartridge out of my 
pocket. Thought I heard a shot, but found 
a little farther on that it was only the crack 
of a dead branch falling. 

Foot festering badly, but will have it 
seen to when I get to the camp. Can’t 
make out why it is so far off. Don’t know 
why the two men I am following should walk 
in single file. Their boot-prints prove they 


have, however. Found some large grubs 
in rotten tree; not bad either. I know the 
“boys”? hunt for them and eat them. 
Just been sick again; must have been 
the wrong sort of grub I ate. Must sleep. 


July roth, ’24. 

Don’t know if this is the roth or 11th. 
I seem to have wakened up and gone off 
again several times. Must get on, as it 
scems well after midday. Wonder what 
the men will have to eat? Hope they 
will have some brandy. Seem to have been 
walking for weeks since I left the-river, 
but my diary says it is only eight days. 

Sundown.—This is the end. I have 
just found the three cartridge-cases and 
my knife. Three sets of boot-marks lead 
ott from them, and now I know. _ They are 
all my own. I have found where I returned 
to my first track again. I am hopelcssly 
lost, and too weak to continue farther 
For three days I have been following the 
“Death Circle.” It is getting too dark 
to write much more. I have three cart 
ridges left, thank God! There are worse 
deaths. I can hardly see to write this 
but if this book is found let my people 
know. The address is : John 


Here the diary ended, as the next page 
was too badly eaten away by insects to be 
decipherable. 

After the native hunter had reported 
his discovery Captain Frappier, of the 
Belgian Congo Police, visited the spot 
where the bones lay, made careful investi- 
gation, and finally gave the remains Chris- 
tian burial. The revolver was discovered 
a few feet away half buried in the under- 
growth, but as it contained three undischarged 
cartridges, it is safe to assume that the 
unfortunate ‘‘ A. B. S.’’ died of privation 
and exhaustion, and not by his own 
hand. 

The ‘Death Circle’? to which the 
diary refers is the well-known tendency of 
aman lost in the bush or desert to walk ina 
circle; he receives his first intimation of 
the fact when he re-crosses or regains his 
own footprints. The wanderer may walk 
in larger or smaller circles, but eventually he 
is bound to re-cross his own tracks, though 
he does not always see them, especially 
on hard ground in the dry season. The 
same thing applies in the desert, where a 
slight breeze may refill the prints with 
sand. 

“A B. S.’s”’ diary is now in charge of 
the Post Commandant at Rutshuru, and is 
shown to every new white man who arrives 
there in the hope that, sooner or later, 
someone will be able to identify him. I 
wonder if some reader of THE WIDE WorRLD 
MAGAZINE can throw any light on the 
mystery ? 
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his mate, Frank Carlise, 
were two real dyed-in- 
the-wool desperadoes 
the like of whom one 
seldom sees nowadays, 


Tas serge. Major 
it "patch ON CHayler 


Mlustrated by REGINALD MILLS 


ae 


a magnificent revolver= 
shot, an expert horse- 
man, a first-rate stock- 
man, and audacious 
and fearless to the last 
degree. 

“Dutch” and 
Carlise stole and 


unless it is on the films. 
They were what is col- 
loquially known as 
“rustlers ’’—i.e., cattle 
thieves—and the fact 
that the pair had been 

roclaimed outlaws, 
and that both the U.S. 


When two Governments offer 

rewards for a man’s capture 

“alive or dead” 

pretty sure he is a bad lot. So 

it was with “Dutch Henry,” the 

story of whose spectacular career 
is here unfolded. 


ravaged far and wide, 
and shortly after I 
joined the Force, in the 
ring of 1904, a patrol 
about twenty men 
was ordered out from 
Regina, under In- 
spector Frank Church, 
to comb the territory 


you can be # 


and Canadian Govern- 
ments had offered a 
reward of a thousand dollars for either, dead 
or alive, will go to show the kind of gentry 
they were. 


Both men were utterly unscrupulous ° 


and ruthless, and woe betide the unlucky 
owner who happened to come on the scene 
when his horses or cattle were being “‘ lifted.” 
They thought as little of shooting him down 
as of taking his stock. Carlise was credited 
with two killings, and ‘‘ Dutch” with five. 
Such, then, were the precious pair whom 
it was my lot to come into contact with in 
the early months of my service with the 
“ Mounted.” Frank, indeed, had originally 
been a corporal in that Force, but had fallen 
into evil ways. He had been in charge of a 
Customs post in the very district where the 
episode am about to relate took place, 
had ‘cooked’ his returns to his own 
financial benefit, and then, when discovery 
was imminent, had deserted. Crossing the 
border into Montana, he got in touch with 
“Dutch Henry,” and so their lawless 
partnership started. am 
“Dutch Henry,” as his name indicates, 
was a German-American who was already a 
notorious ‘‘ rustler.”” There was nothing to 
show, in fact, that he had ever been any- 
thing else. As a rancher who had suffered 
from his depredations once said to me: 
‘I guess that fellow knew how to blot a 
brand before he left his cradle!” He was 


known as the Wood 
Mountain District, 
south of Moosejaw, where ‘“ Dutch” and 
his friend had been reported. 

I had just become a first-class recruit, 
and, to my great delight, Church sent for 
me, and told me that as he knew my pre- 
vious military record—I held a commission 
during the South African War—he had 
applied for me to accompany the patrol, 
and the Commissioner had given permis- 
sion. Naturally I was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 

Well, the patrol started out, scouting 
in pairs, and thoroughly combed out the 
whole district, but not a sign was seen of our’ 
quarry, and after about ten days we rendez- 
voused at a lake some ten miles from the 
border. That evening the Inspector sent 
for me. 

“Now, look here, Hayter,” he said, 
“although we haven't spotted them, I’m 
certain that our birds haven’t got across the 
border, and I’ve thought of a little scheme 
to test it. The trail we are now on leads to 
the border ; five miles east of here is another 
trail, and these two are the only possible 
routes they can get away by. 

“You and your side-partner will leave 
here before dawn to-morrow, and get over 
to that other trail. If you strike anything, 
send your partner back to me to report. I 
shall be proceeding slowly down this trail, 
in the direction the border. You must 
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keep in touch with your quarry, checking 
them, if possible, until I can get between 
them and the border line.” 

Primed with these instructions, my 
fellow-scout, Miles, and I duly set out next 
morning, and on topping a small rise just 
after dawn I spotted with my glasses a long, 


out ahead of the party, whoever they might 
be, and between them and the _berder. 
‘* Rookie "’ in the Force as I was, I had had 
a good deal of scouting experience in South 
Africa, and flattered myself that I should 

rove a match for ‘ Dutch” and Co. 

esides, was I not a member of the 


“ Oae fellow was riding ahead, two on the flanks, and two brought up the rear.” 


high dust-cloud over in the direction of the 
trail for which we were making, but well to 
one side of us. 

“A herd, travelling fast ! ’’ I exclaimed 
to Miles, who took a look through the 
glasses, and concurred. 

‘A herd right enough,” he remarked, 
“‘and I guess ‘Dutch Henry’ and that 
swab Carlise are somewhere around it, too.” 

The country was too broken for us to 
make out the beasts that were raising the 
cluud of dust, or to see the men in charge 
cf them, but neither Miles ncr I had any 
dcubt that we had sighted the outfit we 
were after. I tore a leaf from my notebook, 
and scribbled a report. 

“Take this back to the Inspector,” I 
said, ‘ and ride like Hades!" 

“*Hell for leather it is !’’ Miles grinned, 
and a moment or two later he was out 
of sight. 

“ Now,” I said to myself. “it’s up to 
you, Hayter, to do your part of the show, 
cld son 1" 

I cantered off in the direction of the 
trail, heading in such a direction as to come 


‘‘Mounted,”’ and who ever got the better 
of them ? 

However, I was not to be lulled into a 
false confidence. My job was to delay the 
little lot bearing down upon me, should 
“Dutch ’’ and his people happen to be in 
charge of them, until Church and his patrol 
could come up. Then the fun would start 
with a vengeance, although, so far as I was 
concerned, it was likely to begin a little in 
advance of that. 

Presently I reached a small wood about 
nine hundred yards from the trail. Opposite, 
but only fifty yards across the trail, was 
another wood. I tied “ Jimmy,” my horse, 
amongst the trees and then took up a nice 
comfortable position on the edge of the 
wood, with a convenient cluster of rocks 
serving as cover in front. There I awaited 
events. 

After about twenty minutes the herd 
came in sight—some seventy-five head of 
cattle and about twenty or thirty horses. 
They were bunched together, and travel- 
ling fast. 

But it was on the men accompanying 
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them rather than the beasts that I fixed my 
attention. One fellow was riding ahead, two 
were on the flanks, and two brought up the 
rear. From the published description of 
him, I identified the foremost rider as 
Frank Carlise. Those on the flanks were un- 
known to me, as was one of the rear men. 


Once I had about the narrowest escape 
ossible. In an effort to get a view of 
im against his background of trees, I 
must have exposed myself a bit recklessly. 

There came the wicked hiss of a bullet, 
and a neat hole drilled through the crown 
of my Stetson testified how near there 


“T let the herd pass, and then let loose with my Winchester.” 


The other man in rear, however, was 
undoubtedly ‘“* Dutch Henry.”’ I confess 
that a thrill of excitement passed through 
me. Here, if we could only catch them, was 
the whole gang ! 

I let the herd pass, and then let loose 
with my Winchester, firing high, shot after 
shot, in order to frighten the animals and 
create a disturbance. In this I was partially 
successful, but the outlaws knew their job 
and quickly got the brutes under control 
again. The whole lot then swept on down 
the trail, with the exception of ‘‘ Dutch ” 
himself, who paid me the compliment of 
staying behind, with the obvious intention 
of putting “ paid ”’ to my account. 

Then began a pretty little duel. The 
cattle-thief took up his position in the little 
wood opposite me, and for about ten 
minutes we exchanged shot for shot. The 
range was long, but the strike of his bullets 
on the rocks that formed my shelter proved 
that his renown as a marksman was not 
undeserved. 


was to being a casualty in the Force 
that day. 

How the duel might have eventually 
ended, and whether one of us would have 
plugged the other, I cannot say. I was using 
an old Winchester carbine of the 1876 pat- 
tern, which unfortunately was apt to indicate 
one’s whereabouts, and that last shave 
having made me cautious I withdrew under 
cover of the rocks. I was thinking out 
some scheme to bring my opponent out into 
the open, when shots and yells from the 
direction of the herd put an end to our battle. 
I rejoiced to hear the din, for I knew that 
the few minutes I had been able to delay 
them had sufficed for Church and his men 
to arrive. 

“Dutch” realized it, too. A moment 
later he appeared on the flank of the wood 
on his famous horse “ Nigger,”’ going like 
the wind. I sent a shot after him, and then 
ran to my own horse and galloped off to 
join in the fun 

When I got into the open I saw that 
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the rustlers had abandoned the herd, and 
were riding full tilt for the border, with 
Church and _ his patrol trying to cut across 
the line of their retreat. In this, I regret to 
say, they were unsuccessful, The outlaws 
beat us to the frontier and got across safely 
—all except one, whom I managed to bag 
myself. His horse put its foot in a hole in 
the ground and came down, and I was on 
him, and had taken him prisoner, before he 
could mount and get away again. 

He was only an inferior rogue, one of 
“Dutch Henry’s’”’ catspaws, and a disap- 
pointing capture, and he and the herd were 
all that we had to show for our trouble. How- 
ever, we had taught “ Dutch” and Carlise 
a lesson that they did not easily forget, as 
was shown by the fact that they did not dare 
to renew their activities in that district. 

Frank Carlise, a matter of fact, was 
shot soon after in a saloon brawl in Plenty- 
wood, Montana, and ‘ Dutch’ betook 
himself to Northern Minnesota, where in 
due course he went into partnership with 
another scoundrel, a Swede named Olsen, 

Then, one day in 1912, ‘ Dutch 
Henry’s ” horse was found wandering about 
saddled and bridled, and a prolonged search 
for the rider resulted in the body of a man 
being discovered at the bottom of a small 
gully. It was much decomposed, and the 
face was battered beyond all recognition, 
but the clothes were the clothes of ‘‘ Dutch 
Henry,” and the papers in the pockets his. 
The general shape and size of the corpse also 
corresponded with that of the outlaw in life. 

A large sum of money which ‘“‘ Henry ” 
was known to have drawn from the bank 
sh rtly before his disappearance was miss- 
ing, and some of the notes were traced to his 
partner, Olsen, who was arres' and tried, 
being eventually sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, there being no death penalty in 
that State. 

At his trial Olsen put forward no state- 
ment, but a curious point was raised by his 
counsel: that whoever had killed ‘' Dutch 
Henry” was a public benefactor, and 
entitled to the reward offered for the latter's 
apprehension, dead or alive. Moreover, 
“Dutch ” being a proscribed outlaw, the 
killing of him was to be justified from that 
fact alone. However, it was decided that even 
outlaws must be killed in orthodox fashion, 
and this plea did not avail Olsen at all. 

He was sent to serve his sentence at 
Stillwater Penitentiary, where I was then 
doing duty as a first-class officer, having 
left the Mounted Pol at the termination 
of my period of service. Olsen, after thinking 
things over for a year, produced the follow- 
ing statement, which he asked to be for- 
warded to the Governor of the State. 

Just before his disappearance, he said, 
“Dutch Henry’ had come to the con- 
clusion that things were getting too hot for 
him, and propused to Olsen, secing they 


had a good bit of money in the bank, that 
they should draw it out and make a fresh 
start in South America. 

At this time they had living with them 
in their shack a farmer friend of ‘ Dutch 
Henry’s ” who was in hiding from the 
police, and had fallen very ill. After two 
days’ illness this man died, and then it was 
that an excellent idea struck ‘ Dutch ”’ for 
covering up the traces of his proposed flight. 
He rode into town, drew his money from 
the bank, and that night, unseen, came back 
to the shack. 

There, so Olsen stated, he and the 
outlaw dressed up the corpse of the farmer 
in ‘‘ Dutch’s ”’ clothes, put the latter’s 
papers into the pockets, and, taking 
“ Nigger ’’ with them, carried the body to 
the cdge of the gully, where they battered 
the face, and then threw the corpse into the 
chasm. “‘ Nigger’? had been trained not 
to wander far, so was not likely to go back 
to the shack, and was therefore left behind 
on the fairly-well-used trail, while Olsen and 
“ Dutch ” decamped. 

“ Dutch,” then, so the statement ran, 
made his get-away into South America, 
after giving Olsen some money, the idea 
being that as the farmer's presence with 
them was unknown his body, when found, 
would be taken for ‘‘ Dutch's,”” and no 
pursuit of the latter attempted. This breath- 
ing space would allow him to reach some 
place in South America where there was no 
extradition. 

It was arranged that should suspicion 
fall on Olsen, and he be arrested, that from 
his place of safety ‘‘ Dutch ” would write 
a full confession, and so secure Olsen’s 
release. Nothing had come from him, Olsen 
plaintively declared, and so he had come to 
the conclusion that “ Dutch Henry" had 
double-crossed him, and it was now time 
to speak for himself. 

Was this statement true or untrue ? 
That was the question. No news could be 
obtained concerning ‘“‘ Dutch Henry”; if 
the body in the ravine was not his he had 
apparently vanished into thin air. The 
weak point of Olsen’s story was that there 
is only one small portion of Chile where a 
criminal is safe from extradition—and even 
from there, I believe, you can now be extra- 
dited—and ‘‘ Dutch” was likely to have 
known this. It is just possible, of course, 
that he only learnt the fact after arrival in 
the country, and, having reached sanctuary, 
decided to let Olsen stew in his own juice, 
so to speak. He may even have been killed 
in a similar manner to Carlise. 

If untrue, the statement was an in- 
genious piece of invention; and invention 
the authorities evidently came to the con- 
clusion it was, for the course of Olsen’s 
sentence—at all events up to 1914, when I 
crossed to take part in the Great War— 
Was not interfered with. 
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“Ws there here an 
Englishman 
who can speak 


‘my tongue?” 
The words, clear as a 


shouted: ‘‘Is there 
here no English- 
man?” 


I came forward. 


trumpet-blast, 
echoed round the 
bushy hollow in 
which lay camped a 
company, two hun- 
dred strong, of the 
Kaiser’s Colonial | 
Army, and roused |! 
me from the after- | 
noon nap which I | 
was just beginning to 
enjoy in the shade of 
@ wagon. 


A very remarkable story concerning an 
old witch-doctor and the fate that over- 
took three white men upon whom he 
pronounced a curse. 
write the narrative,” says Mr. Bowen, 
“feeling that the events described are | 
almost too strange for belief. 
it, however, to be absolutely true. 
friends Dunn and Van Niekerk (the 
former resident near Melmoth, Zululand, 
and the latter near Gibeon, S. W. Africa) 
| can corroborate my statements.” 


“I have hesitated to 


““Do you need an 
interpreter, Cap- 
tain?” I asked. 
Staroste looked 
at me with disfavour. 
He did not like me, 
nor any of the other 
South African scouts, 
British or Boer, that 
necessity compelled 
him to employ. 
“*‘Yes,’’ he 
grunted, at last. 
“This  schweinhund 


My 


The word ‘‘ Eng- 
lishman”’ was spoken : 
in English, but the rest of the sentence was 
in the Herero language. Being the only 
person in the camp who could be described 
as an Englishman, and having some know- 
ledge of the Herero tongue, I thought that 
I might. fulfil the speaker’s requirements, 
so I scrambled up and proceeded _ towards 
the spot whence the voice had sounded. 

meath the shade of a large acacia, in 
a comfortable deck-chair, sat Captain Von 
Staroste, who commanded the company. 
There was a small table, on which stood a 
tankard of lager beer, before him, and by 
his side, wrapped in damp straw, was a 
case of bottles of the same beverage. Behind 
him were’ his subordinate officers, Lieu- 
tenant Von Schuyler and Sergeant-Major 
Konigkramer. 

Facing him, beyond the table, two 
armed troopers stood on guard over a very 
remarkable figure—a native. He was an 
exceedingly tall man, at least six feet six 
inches in height, but lean to emaciation. 
His hair, more luxuriant than is common 
among Negroid peoples, was snow-white, 
as were his beard and eyebrows. His eyes, 
which were fixed on the Captain in an 
unblinking stare, were of a blank, dead 
blackness quite unlike the usual native eye ; 
and their strangeness was intensified by 
the fact that the lashes had been plucked 
out, giving them a lidless, snakelike look. 

As I approached the group, the prisoner 


—for such, apparently, he was—again 
Vou. 11x.—25. 


will talk not Deutsch 
nor Hollandse. We 
to know wish what he into the camp for 
comes.” 

Staroste, like most German officers, 
spoke excellent English, but when excited 
or annoyed was inclined to revert to German 
constructions. 

“Taman Englishman,” I said, address- 
ing the native in his own tongue. ‘ The 
Captain desires to know why you have 
entered the camp.” 

“I see ‘you, Mehlo obukisa kwenyoka (eyes 
which outsee those of serpents),”’ he-replied, 
giving me a name by which I was known 
to many of the natives tribes of Southern 
Africa. “‘ I will not speak through a German 
nor yet a Boer, but I wi// speak through you. 
I come not to answer questions, but to 
convey a message from my chief.” 

I interpreted. 

““What message 
grumbled Staroste. 


can he have?” 
“Tell him to speak 
quickly and go.. I spare his life because he 
is an old man. I do not think,” he added 
with a chuckle, ‘“‘ that the Kalahari will 
be as merciful!” 

I explained matters to the native and 
bade him tell his tale. 

“‘ My message is this,” he said. ‘‘ My 
chief bids me say he acknowledges that the 
victory is to the white man. He and his 
people—among whom are aged and babes— 
are about to quit the land of their fathers 
and face the wilderness, in the hope that 
should they survive they may find sanctuary 
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beyond it. Before they go, he asks that it 
be permitted them to fill their water- 
vessels at this well here, for many days 
must pass before they again reach water.’ 

I interpreted, and Staroste broke into 
a bellow of laughter. 

“Does the pig-dog think,” he cried, 
“that I am in this thrice-accursed country 
to provide reptiles such as he and his chief 
with water? Ten thousand devils! No! 
Let them seek water in the Kalahari! I 
am merciful in sparing his life, so let him be 
thankful and go.” 

With an impassive face the native 
listened while I translated the Captain's 
words. 

“‘T expected no more,” he said, when 
I had concluded. ‘‘ Now give the German 
chief my last word. For lack of the water 
he denies us, all but the strongest among us 
must perish of thirst in the desert. But Re 
he raised his hand and pointed to the 
zastern horizon, where, beyond the line 
of the thorn-scrub, the first of the Kalahari 
sand-dunes rose against the sky—'‘ in the 
desert also will die the man who sends us 
to our death. For lack of water shall we 
die, but by water in the desert shall his end 
come.” 

I did not interpret this speech, for I 
feared that if I did so the speaker might 
die rather sooner than he anticipated. 
Instead, I merely told the German that the 
prisoner acknowledged the command and 
would convey the Captain’s word to his 
chief. Staroste nodded to the sergeant- 
major, who gave an order, and the troopers 
stepped back, leaving the prisoner free to 
go. But he did not move. Instead, he 
pointed his outstretched hand at the 
Captain and repeated, slowly, ‘‘ By water 
in the desert,’’ and again, “ By water in 
the desert.” 

Staroste half-turned and growled some 
order to his subordinates, who instantly 
sprang forward, the sergeant striking the 
Native across the shoulders with the flat 
of his sword, while the lieutenant slashed 
him furiously with his cane. The man did 
not flinch from the blows, but raising his 
arm again, pointed first at Konigkramer 
and then at Von Schuyler. ‘‘ You also,” 
he said, ‘‘ and you; by water in the desert 
you shall die.” Then he turned, swift as a 
snake, and vanished among the thorn- 
scrub. 

‘“* What do you think he meant ? ” asked 
Van Nickerk, a fellow-scout, as we returned 
to the shade of our wagon. 

“Ask Sam Dunn,” 
not good at riddles.” 

Dunn, the third of us South Africans 
who acted as scouts, guides, and interpreters 
to Staroste’s company, was a_half-caste 
Zulu, son of the famous John Dunn, and 
one of the finest scouts and hunters I have 
ever known, What he did not know of 
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natives was known to no one. When 
appealed to for his opinion, he shook his head. 

‘‘He’s what a Yank would call ‘ bad 
medicine,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘I mean he’s bad 
for the Squareheads. He’s a witch-doctor, 
of course. I’m glad it wasn’t at me he 
pointed.” 

‘‘ What d’you think he meant by that 
talk about ‘ water in the desert’? ” 

“Why, just what he said. Those chaps 
will die, in some way or other, through 
water in the desert.” 

““ You really believe that witch-doctors 
can make things like that happen?” 
asked Van Niekerk, rather impressed. 

Sam nodded. ‘ There are fake witch- 
doctors, of course—most of the ones you 
meet are fakes—but a real doctor, and that 
chap is a real one if ever I’ve seen one, can 
do astounding things. What he said will 
happer n—and I hope I’m there to see it !”” 
near the end of the rainy season 
of ae 5, and the war then being waged 
by the Germans against the Herero tribe 
was nearing its tragic conclusion. For 
several years it had dragged on, and though 
over fifty thousand German troops had been 
put into the field the natives, whose fighting 
strength was less than half that number, 
had remained unbeaten. 

At last, however, the atrocious step 
had been taken of poisoning or otherwise 
destroying all minor sources of water- 
supply which could be located, placing strong 
garrisons over those of more importance, burn- 
ing the villages, and driving the inhabitants, 
irrespective of age or sex, over the borders 
of the Colony into the Kalahari desert. 

Then only had the Hereros been forced 
to acknowledge defeat ; but even then they 
refused to live under German rule. Abandon- 
ing their homes and the land of their fathers, 
the survivors of the tribe fled eastward into 
the desert, and, in a desperate attempt to 
cross it and find refuge in British territory, 
perished by thousands of thirst. 

The tribe, prior to the war, had 
numbered about a hundred thousand. Six 
or seven hundred only ever reached British 
territory. It may be said, therefore, that 
with the exception of a few thousands living 
in or around the German towns, who took 
no part in the fighting, the war ended only 
with the complete annihilation of the Herero 
people. 

It has frequently been stated that the 
originator of this fiendish scheme of destruc- 
tion of a whole tribe was not a German, 
but a South African scout in German service. 
1 have from time to time heard different 
individuals named as having been its author, 
but though, of course, 1 cannot answer for 
all the South Africans who were in German 
service (they numbered some hundreds’, 
yet I can say that 1 have never encountered 
one man who did not condemn the policy as 
an act of barbarism, 
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The wells garrisoned by Captain Star- 
oste’s company lay some distance to the 
east of the village of Gobabis, and close 
to the border of the Kalahari desert. The 
natives, at the time my story opens, had 
practically all been driven from the locality, 
the party to which the wizard (as I may 
term him) belonged having been the last 
to leave. 

A week later, therefore, orders came 
to evacuate the position. Half the company, 
under the Captain himself, was to proceed 
to another post, a hundred miles to the 
south, while the other half, under Von 
Schuyler and Konigkramer, were recalled 
to Windhuk. Dunn and I were detailed 
as guides to the first party, and Van Niekerk 
to the second. 

The route I Proposed following skirted 
the edge of the Kalahari. Along it, so far 
as I was aware, only two wells existed ; 
the first about twenty miles from our stasting 
point, and the second about thirty from our 
destination. It was all rough, semi-desert 
country, and fifty miles of it had to be 
traversed without water for man or beast. 

I felt uncertain as to whether the'journey 
could be accomplished without loss of men or 
horses. With a column of South African 
troops I should have had no such misgivings ; 
but for heavily-armed, indifferent horsemen 
as the Germans were, fifty miles even of the 
best possible going would prove no light 
undertaking. However, orders had to be 
obeyed, and the march commenced. 

The first well was reached without diffi- 
culty. It contained an ample supply of 
water, and I suggested staying there till 
the native scouts, whom I had already sent 
forward to examine the condition of the wells, 
returned and reported. To this Staroste 
agreed. That I had been well-advised in 
taking this course was seen when next morn- 
ing one of my scouts returned and reported 
that the wells ahead contained very little 
water—not enough for the men, not to speak 
of the animals. 

What to do next was the question, 
and Dunn and I were discussing it with the 
Captain when a second scout arrived, 
bringing with him a wild little Kalahari 
Bushman who, he said, could lead us to a place 
where water in plenty was to be found. 
This place, we discovered after some ques- 
tioning, lay within the desert and could be 
reached, according to the Bushman’s esti- 
mate, in about six hours. To make for 
it meant a detour which would add an 
extra ten or twenty miles to our journey, 
but this disadvantage was fully compensated 
for by the certainty of finding water. 

pias after midday, led by the little 
wild man, we struck off among the sand- 
dunes which fringed the desert, and ere 
ten minutes had passed lost sight of the 
thorn-scrub and cactus that marked the 
limits of vegetation. No vestige of a track 
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was visible, but our guide seemed to know 
his way, going forward at the steady dog- 
trot these little men can maintain for days 
without rest or sleep. 

That the Bushman could find water I 
had no doubt at all, but that he should have 
volunteered to guide us to it did surprise 
me. I attempted to engage him in con- 
versation, though my knowledge of his 
language was slight, but found that he knew 
a little Dutch and Setshuana, by means of 
which, and by signs, we managed to make 
ourselves mutually understood. 

Why had he offered to guide us? I 
asked. 

He had been “‘ sent ’’ to do so, was the 


reply. 
Sent ? By whom ? 
Who knew ? Perhaps by the spirits. 


By this latter answer I took it he meant 
that he had acted on mere impulse and 
again felt some surprise, for as a rule no 
savage ever does anything except with a very 
definite object. 

Dunn, who had overheard my question 
and the guide’s reply, now chimed in. 
‘‘There’s something queer here,” he said 
to me. 

Having a much better command of the 
Bushman tongue than I had, he began to 
question the little man more closely, and 
after a time succeeded in gathering the 
following explanation. 

‘Some days (or weeks—he knew nothing 
of time) before, our guide had met in the 
desert a party of Herero refugees suffering 
severely from thirst, and had guided them to 
water. Inreturn for this service one of their 
number—a very tall man with white hair— 
had bestowed upon him the title of ‘ Lord 
of the Waters,” and had prophesied that 
ere many days had passed the “‘ Lord of the 
Waters ” would lead another and much 
larger party of men and animals to a place 
where much water would be found. 

This prophecy the Bushman did not 
believe, but that night as he slept the “‘ tall 
spirit ’ came and commanded him to search 
for and find the party which it was destined 
he should guide. At first he had not obeyed, 
for he feared lest the “‘ spirit ” should prove 
an evil one intent on his destruction; but 
night after night his slumbers had been dis- 
turbed, till at last, to gain peace, he had been 
driven into offering his services to us. 

“I said,”” commented Dunn, “ that that 
Herero was a boss witch-doctor |” 

‘““ But why should he help us to find 
water ?”’ I argued. ‘‘ One would think it 
would please him better to have us die of 
thirst.’ 

““You forget the curse, though. He 
said Staroste is to die by water in the desert, 
not by thirst.” 

It was no use arguing with a convinced 
believer in witch-craft like Dunn. I was not 
altogether an unbeliever myself, but I failed 
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to see in what way the wizard’s prophecy 
could be realized. 

Puzzling over the Bushman’s strange 
story, I rode on. The day was intensel 
hot and windless, and this, combined wit 
the slow pace of the heavy column, 2egan 
to produce in me a condition of drowsiness 
which was hard to resist. Several times 
I found myself nodding, and at last, toward 
late afternoon, I dozed off. 

I awoke with a violent start, the words 
‘By water in the desert’ ringing in my 
ears. That they had been spoken loudly 
and clearly By someone close at hand I was 
convinced. hile I slept my horse had 
carried me some distance ahead of the 


column ; only the guide and-the two troopers 
who escorted him were anywhere near. 
That either of these could have uttered 
the words was impossible. 


T looked around. The sand-dune coun- 
try had been left behind, and we were now 
traversing a hard, shingly plain. Half a 
mile to our left front appeared a low ridge 
of tumbled rocks stretching north and south 


as far as the eye could reach, and on this 
the level rays of the sun, now within an hour 
of setting, shone full, lighting up every detail. 
This ridge was the only spot in the landscape 
where a human being could lie concealed, 
but no sign or movement was visible there. 
I halted and waited for the troopers and 
guide to come up. 

““Where is this water?” I asked the 
Bushman. 

“* Near, near,”’ was the quick reply. 

A second later he turned from the 
course which he had been pursuing, and 
headed directly toward the ridge. ‘‘ Is 
the water among those rocks?” I asked 
doubtfully, for it did not look a likely place 
in which to find a well. 

“Yes, yes; it is there. He said I 
should find it there. Ah!” He stop) 
abruptly and pointed. I followed the line 
of his finger, but could see nothing. “* What 
do you see ?”’ I asked. 

“The Tall One! It is he—he points 
to the water,’’ excitedly exclaimed the 
little man, in his queer Dutch. 

A little cold shiver crept up my spine. 
I saw nothing. Had there been anythi 
to see I should certainly have seen it, for 


my vision is particularly acute. Yet it 
seemed quite certain that the wild man saw 
something—what, it was not difficult to 
guess. 

For some seconds he stood staring and 
—to all appearances—listening ; then, with 
several quick nods and_ satisfied grunts, 
hi ain went forward. At the base of the 
ridge he turned sharply to the right, and 
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keeping parallel with it trotted quickly along. 
Finally, rounding an out-thrust elbow of 
rock, he stopped, faced the rocks, and 
pointed forward. 

Before us was a rough gap in the ridge. 
Its sides were rocky and precipitous, but 
its bottom, which sloped gently upward, 
was smoothly sand-strewn. That it was or 
had been the bed of some ancient torrent 
a glance made evident, but that for years— 
perhaps centuries—water had not flowed 
through it was equally evident from the fact 
that in the plain where we stood there was 
no channel or other sign of a watercourse. 

1 felt some slight misgivings that our 
guide had misled us or been misled himself, 
but knowing that in the Kalahari water is 
found in the most unexpected places I 
decided to suspend judgment pending 
further investigation. 

Bidding the troopers remain outside 


“He raised his hand. ‘In the 
desert also will die the man 
who sends us to our death.’” 
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with the guide till the Captain arrived, T 
rode forward up the gully, keeping to its 
sandy bed, which wound serpent-like between 
walls of tumbled -black basalt. As I ad- 
vanced, the walls gradually grew lower till, 
a quarter of a mile from the opening, they 
spread out around a sandy derression, in the 
centre of which—to my delight—I saw 
two shining pools of considerable size. 

I was remarkably thirsty, but like all 
good veldsmen my first thought was for 
my horse. Dismounting and removing the 
bit, I led him to the larger pool, which was 
about twenty yards across and appeared to 
be about three feet deep in the centre. 
Sniffing eagerly, he approached, and I 


expected that after the manner of thirsty 
horses he would at once plunge forward into 
the water; but scarcely had he set foot on 
the brink than, with a violent snort, he started 
back, dragging the reins from my hand. 
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“Salt !”’ was my first thought; but 
no—a little of the water scooped up in the 
hollow of my nag and tasted proved 
periectly. good. lying on my stomach, 

proceeded to rie my thirst; the horse, 
hock-deep in the other pool, doing likewise. 
What the animal’s objection to the larger 
pool might have been I did not trouble to 
consider, putting it down to “' equine 
hysterics.” 

Refreshed at last, I bethought me of 
the column. I found them drawn up out- 
side the gully awaiting their commander’s 
order to dismount. Staroste himself was 
there, hot and dusty but not thirsty, for 
the tented mule-wagon in which he rode 
was amply stocked with bottled lager. 
Ordering his men to dismount and stand by, 
he, followed by his orderly and a sergeant, 
proceeded to inspect the water. 

“Ah!” he said with satisfaction, as 
he surveyed it. ‘It looks good. I think 
I a bath will have before the water is by 
the horses fouled.” 

A British officer, I thought, would have 
considered the needs of his men and horses 
before his own. However, the matter was 
no concern of mine, and while, with the aid 
of his orderly and the sergeant, Staroste 
struggled out of his uniform, I lit a pipe and 
lay back against a smooth sandbank. 

The soothing effects of the tobacco, the 
sense of comfort born of thirst assuaged, 
and satisfaction at the safe accomplishment 
of the journey, all combined to induce in 
me a sensation of pleasant drowsiness. 
I closed my eyes, and though my sleep, if 
I really slept at all, could scarce have 
exceeded a minute in duration, yet 1 
experienced a peculiarly vivid dream. 

I seemed to be looking over a boundless 
plain of sand, across which, under a pitiless 
sun, a straggling group of dark skeleton 
forms trailed wearily. Before them strode 
one whom I knew—a tall, lean figure with 
snow-white hair. As I looked he turned his 
face toward me and seemed to speak. I 
knew well what the words would be and 
seemed to strain my ears to catch them; 
but I did not hear them. Instead, a hoarse, 
strangled cry brought me to my feet with 
a bound, broad awake. 

1 looked toward the pool: In its 
centre, which had seemed to be scarcely 
three feet in depth, Captain Staroste stood 
shoulder deep, his arms wildly threshing. 
Even as I stared at him he sank to his chin, 
and another wild scream burst from his 
lips. The sergeant and orderly stood gazing 
helplessly, but the meaning of what I saw 
was instantly clear to me—a quicksand had 
the wretched man by the feet! A quick- 
sand! That, then, was the meaning of my 
horse’s refusal to enter the pool. I ought 
to have understood. 

Leaping to my saddle, T unhitched the 
raw-hide reim which hung there and flung 


the end toward the drowning man. It 
fell short by some three or four feet, and in 
a despairing effort to reach it he overbalanced 
and plunged forward beneath the water. 
Held fast as his feet were by the clinging 
sand, it was impossible for him to regain an 
upright position or to raise his head above 
the surface. 

For a minute, while we all three stood 
there, horrified and helpless; his arms beat 
the water into foam; then, slowly, the 
struggles ceased, a few slow bubbles rose 
to the surface and, save for the ripples, 
all was quiet. 

‘ By water in the desert.”” The words 
drummed through my mind like the beat of 
a funeral march. A hand grasped my arm. 
It was Dunn, who had come up unperceived. 

““What did I tell you?” he said. 
“Didn't I say that Herero was a boss witch- 
doctor? ‘ By water in the desert,’ was 
the word, and by water in the desert it is. 
Staroste is the first, but there are others who 
will follow the same road !”’ 

Next day I guided the leaderless column 
to its destination, and there, with as little 
delay as possible, sent in my resignation 
from the German service. The country had 

‘got on my nerves.” We had made no 
attempt to recover Staroste’s body, nor did 
the German authorities ever question me 
regarding the exact manner in which he met 
his death; no doubt they were satisfied 
with whatever report the sergeant thought 
fit to make. Within a week I had left the 
country, and thought that I had heard the 
last of the Herero wizard and those who 
had incurred his wrath. 

Two years later, while engaged, on 
behalf of the Natal Government, in investi- 
gating a series of murders of chiefs and 
Government officials in Northern Zululand, 
I encountered Van Niekerk, my_fellow- 
scout of the Herero campaign. He was 
occupied with the same work as myself, 
and we began to compare notes. The 
Government view was that the murders had 
been committed for political reasons, but 
my theory was that the instigator would be 
found to be a witch-doctor. 

‘“Witch-doctor ?’’ said my friend, re- 
flectively, when I voiced this opinion. 
‘‘T believe you're right. But, if so, let’s 
hope he’s not as expert in his business as old 
Staroste’s Herero.” 

““ You heard of Staroste’s end, then ?”’ 

“Yes. ‘By water in the desert,’ 
according to the ‘ word.’ ”’ 

““T’'ll admit it scared me at the time,” 
I said, ‘but, thinking it over calmly, 
I suppose it was just coincidence.” 

“ Coincidence |’? echoed Van Niekerk. 
“*T could swallow one coincidence, but faa 
is a diflerent matter.” 

Two ? a3) 

“Yes, two. 
heard the whole of the matter. 


Evidently you haven’t 
It was like 
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this: At first, I didn’t take the wizard quite 
so seriously as Dunn—and you, for that 
matter—did, but later on (probably on 
account of your talk) I began to get super- 
stitious about the business. I felt pleased 
that it hadn’t fallen to me to lead Staroste’s 
column, for I had a sort of feeling that 
some of the curse might miss its mark 
and hit me. 

‘* Of course, Schuyler and Konigkramer 
were under it also, 
but I took it that 
the magic could only 
work in the desert, 
and between Gobabis 
and Windhuk it is 
good grass and bush 


country. Still, I 
wasn’t sorry when we 
reached Windhuk 


and I parted with 
them—for good, as I 
thought. 

“A week or so 
after our arrival, 
Konigkramer was 
promoted lieutenant 
and put in command 
of a column opera- 
ting in the Namib 
desert, a hundred 
miles or so south- 
west of Windhuk, 
where a few Hereros 
were said still to be 
at large. At the last 
minute I was sent 
for and asked to 
guide him. I did - 
not like the job, and 
thought of resigning, 
but double pay was offered, so eventually I 
agreed to go, thinking that the ‘curse’ had 
to do only with the Kalahari. 

““ You don’t know the Namib, I think, 
but you can take it that it’s about three 
times worse than the Kalahari. There are 
a few wells in the Kalahari, if you know where 
to find them, and as arule they give a steady 
supply of good water; but in the Namib 
there are none at all, except those you dig. 
Even when you’ve dug one, there’s no cer- 
tainty about it; it may give you good 
water to-day and to-morrow be fiery salt, 
and next week it will have vanished in the 
sand. 

“Well, I knew the Namib, and Konig- 
kramer had sense enough to do as I 
advised, so we arranged a scheme which, 
we thought, should make us_ reasonably 
independent of wells. We took with us 
a train of mule-wagons, and on each 
wagon we carried a thousand-gallon tank 
of water. 

“On the outward journey, at intervals 
of twenty-five miles, we left a wagon and 
tank behind, the teams being turned loose 


The Author as he appeared about the 
time of this story 
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to return to their last camp.* This made 
certain—as certain, that is, as you can be of 
anything in that infernal country—that, 
on our homeward trek, we should find at 
the end of each day’s march a full supply 
of water for the whole column. 

‘* All went well on the outward march. 
We dropped our wagons at the spots arranged, 
got to our destination in good order, and 
began patrolling. We found no Hereros, 
though we came 
across a good many 
bones which might 
have been theirs. 

“ After a week’s 
work, I reckoned 
we'd done all that 
was possible and 
suggested going back, 
for I was not at all 
sure how long those 
tanks would hold 
out. They were 
sealed up, of course, 
but the Ramib has a 
surprising way of ex- 
tracting water from 
anything. Konig- 
kramer, however, 
wanted to distinguish 
himself by the cap- 
ture of some live 
Hereros, and hung 
on, patrolling use- 
lessly, till the water 
we had with us gave 
out ; then we set out 
on our return. 

“From the 
moment ‘we started 
a notion that some 
disaster was coming began to grow in my 
mind. I kept on thinking of that Hercro 
wizard and feeling, in the creepiest kind 
of way, that he was watching us and 
chuckling to himself over the trouble that 
was in store for us. 

“I called myself a fool fifty times during 
the first day’s trek, and when we reached 
the first tank and found it in good order, I 
called myself a bigger fool than ever. But, 
for all that, I couldn’t shake off the feeling 
that something was going to go wrong. 
I dreamt of the wizard that night; he 
seemed to be standing over Konigkramer 
and shouting: ‘ By water in the desert,’ 
again and again. 

““We moved before dawn next day to 


* The tanks--cylindrical affairs of corrugated iron-- are 


loaded upon the wagons when ‘empty and then filled. The 
average mule (or ox) team consists uf cighteen or twenty 
animals, and in bad country double spans are often used. 
When the wagons reach their destination the teams are turned 
loose, and at once make their way to the last. place 
where they watered. Later the animals are usually rounded 
up by native drivers and taken back to fetch the empty 
wagons. ‘The Germans, I imagine, would not trouble about 
the recovery of either mules or wagons, as they 


amazingly prodigal with stock and equipment.—Tue Avt 
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escape the heat, but right through the trek 
that old wizard seemed to be walking along- 
side me, chuckling and pointing to Konig- 
kramer. I was still calling myself a lunatic 
when we reached the second tank, but one 
look at it showed me that my notion had 
been no fool’s one after all. The bottom 
and sides of that tank had parted company, 
just as though they’d been stuck together 
with wax, and there wasn’t a drop of water 
left in it! 

“Well, it wasn’t pleasant, of course, 
but still, fifty miles without water need not 

rove fatal. We should all be pretty dry 

yy the time we reached the third tank, and 
some of the Germans—who can’t stand heat 
or thirst too well—were sure to be a bit 
light-headed, but, with careful handling, 
I thought we’d get through safe enough. 
Behind my optimism, however, there was a 
cold feeling that there was some other 
misfortune to come. 

“We marched again after dark, in- 
tending to do a dozen miles, halt for a few 
hours’ sleep, and then move on again before 
dawn; in this way we should avoid the 
heat and lessen our sufferings from thirst. 
We camped about midnight and, being 
dead-tired, were all asleep ina minute. The 
horses were tied up to a picket-rope, and as 
they seemed too weary to try any tricks 
no guard was set over them. 

“‘ Again I dreamt of that infernal Herero, 
but this time he was not laughing but was 
walking away from the camp; and in front 
of him walked Konigkramer. I seemed to 
watch them till they gradually vanished 
over the horizon; then I woke up. It 
wanted an hour of dawn, so I got up and 
roused some of the N.C.O.’s, telling them 
to get the men ready for the march. Then 
I went to wake Konigkramer, but I couldn't 
find him. At the same time I heard a yell 
from the sergeant-major; half the horses 
had broken loose ! 

“« Here was a mess indeed! Mounted, the 
men would suffer enough, but twelve miles 
on foot through heavy sand was some- 
thing 1 couldn’t see those beefy Germans 
doing. However, there was nothing for it but 
to make a start, those who had horses taking 
turns at walking with those who had not. 

‘“We were ready to move off when the 
sergeant-major discovered that both Konig- 
kramer and his orderly were missing. 
He guessed—as I had already done—that 
the lieutenant had found his thirst too much 
for him and had, with his orderly, made a 
dash to reach the next tank before the 
column, That sergeant was a good man— 
Colonial-born—and his remarks about his 
officer were bitter. 

“‘I sha’n’t bore you with details of that 
trek. Long before we had covered half the 
distance the sun was high, and lots of the 
men were raving about seeing the Rhine and 
other Deutscher rivers flowing through 
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waving woods. The sergeant and I managed 
to keep them going, though how we did it 
is more than I know, and at last—after 
about three years it seemed—we reached 
the tank. 

“ Then—well, why we didn’t all go 
mad I can’t say. The tap of the tank was 
turned on, and the water was trickling in a 
nice, steady stream off the wagon and on 
to the sand! Yelling wildly, I scrambled 
on to the wagon and turned off the tap 
before the others realized exactly what was 
happening. I rapped the tank with my 
knuckles, but my head was buzzing so that 
I couldn't tell whether it rang hollow or not. 
I climbed on top, intending to unscrew the 
manhole lid, but found it already off. 

“Sticking my head through the hole, 
I nearly wept with joy to see that there was 
still about a quarter of the contents left. 
Then, all of a sudden, I saw something else 
besides the water—a dead body curled up 
in the bottom of the tank! The face was 
turned up, staring at me through the water. 
It was Konigkramer ! 

‘‘Don’t ask me about the rest of that 
awful journey, for I remember very little. 
Half-way between the tank and Windhuk 
we picked up the body of Konigkramer’s 
orderly—dead of thirst, or sun, or fright, 
I don’t know which, but most likely the 
latter. With him died the only man who 
could explain exactly what had happened 
to Konigkramer. 

‘‘Ican make a guess, just as you may 
do, that he had not been able to open the 
tap, and in trying to get at the water 
through the manhole, in his exhausted state, 
had somehow overbalanced and fallen in. 
How the tap came to be turned I can also 
only guess. My idea is that it was done 
later by one of the runaway horses nosing at 
it, but I can’t say for certain, of course. 

“‘ That’s the tale, and I leave it to you 
to say if Konigkramer’s end ‘ by water in 
the desert ’ was just another coincidence, or 
whether you agree with me that the old 
witch-doctor’s curse had found its second 
victim.” 

I sat silent for some minutes. My 
friend’s story had affected me profoundly. 
At last I said: ‘‘1 hope I never set foot 
in that horrible country again! But I'd 
give a good deal to learn how Von Schuyler 
getson!”’ 

Thereupon Van Niekerk quoted a Zulu 
proverb to the etfect that whosoever hears 
a prophecy made will also learn of its 
fulfilment. 

“You'll hear,” he said, ‘‘ and so will 
Dunn and I.” 


More than thirteen years were to elapse 
before I again met my companions of the 
Herero War. Then, one morning in the early 
part of 1920, I stepped from the train at the 
little village of Keetmanshoop, South West 


“BY WATER IN THE DESERT.” 


“Africa, and came face to face with Van 
Niekerk and Dunn. 

They had just arrived, it appeared, 
from the Union of South Africa, and were 
on their way to inspect some farms twenty 
miles distant, which the Administration 
had advertised for sale. As it happened, 
my own business was taking me in the same 
direction, so we arranged to ride together. 

Three hours on horseback brought us 
to the neighbourhood of the Kabus River— 
at least, that was the name the place bore 
on the Government map, but the only sign 
of ariver was a narrow sandy track winding 
through a vast, arid plain. Dunn, looking 
round the dreary landscape, growled his 
contempt. ‘‘ A splendid ranching locality,” 
he quoted—from a Government prospectus, 
no doubt. ‘Why, ’tis only a shade better 
than the Kalahari!” 

Van Niekerk nodded agreement. ‘‘ And 
it’s at its very best now,” he said, ‘‘ owing 
to the good rains of last month. What’s it 
like at its worst, I wonder ? ”’ 

“A desert—a howling desert,” returned 
Dunn. ‘“ Does this cart-track they call a 
river ever run water, I wonder ?”’ 

A few miles farther along the ‘‘ water- 
course ’’ we came upon a dilapidated hut, 
at the door of which was seated an ancient 
Hottentot. Dunn began to question him, 
and after a time gleaned the information 
that only on rare occasions did the river 
run, but once there had been a flood—a 
mighty flood, higher than the tops of the 
thorn-trees. 

“A likely story,” commented Dunn, 
but nevertheless he continued to question 
the ancient one concerning this deluge. The 
administration of a stiff ‘‘ tot’ of brandy 
loosened the Hottentot’s tongue and stimu- 
lated his memory. He began to wax quite 
garrulous, and, abandoning his own clicking 
speech, continued in quite; passable Dutch. 

“* [remember it all. Vhy, it happened 
but yesterday. My master (the ruins of 
his house are but a little way farther on) 
had returned from the English War* only 
that day and was engaged in cleaning out 
the old well in the river bed. 

“There had been a drought—a very 
great drought. For years no rain had fallen 
all was like the Kalahari. But, as my master 
worked, rain came—rain such as no man has 
ever scen or ever will again. But my 

master ceased not his work, for over the weil 
there was a roof supported on poles, and he 
did not get wet. I stood with him beneath 
the well-house and helped him in his labour. 
And the rain fell and the water rose in the 
river; but we heeded it not, knowing that 
it never rose above mid-thigh. 

‘Then, all of a sudden, I heard a noise 
like thunder above the sound of the rain. 
It seemed to come from higher up the river, 
and did not die aw ay as thunder alw ays does. 


* The Great War. 
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I called my master, but he said, ‘ Work on.’ 
So I worked, but the noise grew more and 
more loud, and presently I let my shovel 
fall from my hand and looked up the river. 
And I screamed because of what I saw— 
a mountain of water higher than the tree- 
tops rolling swiftly toward us ! 

“T forgot my master and, leaping into the 
stream, reached high ground above its 
banks. When I looked back at my master 
I saw him glance toward the mountain of 
water and make as though to leap toward 
the shore, but the leap was never taken, for 
it seemed as though something had seized 
him and held him fast. And then I saw 
him no more, for the mountain of water 
rolled over the well-house and came right up 
to my feet on the high ground where I stood. 

“Then, in one short hour, the waters 
sank back again, and by evening scarce a 
trickle remained. But my master’s house 
was a ruin, the well-house and the well were 
gone, and of my master’s body—though I 
searched the river-bed as far as the Namib— 
I found no trace.” * 

In silence we listened to this remarkable 
story, so incredible seemingly, yet so cir- 
cumstantial in its details. A sudden thought 
flashed through my mind. “ What was 
your master’s name ?” I asked. 

“Il know not, but I have a book in 
which I have seen him write,” replied the 
old man. With that he crawled into his 
hut, and after a time reappeared with a 
tattered, paper-covered book in his hand. 
A glance showed me its nature: it was a 
Register of Native Labour. 

I turned to the title-page, whereon the 
name of the employer is recorded and read 
there, in crabbed German characters, the 
name I felt sure I should find —‘‘ Hermann 
Ludwig Wilhelm Von Schuyler.” Silently 
I passed the book to Van Niekerk. As he 
took it something fell from between the 
leaves. Ipickedit up. It wasa photograph 
in uniform of the man whom I had known as 
Lieutenant Von Schuyler. 

““* By water in the desert,’ ” said Dunn, 
slowly and solemnly, ‘‘ Three times he said 
it, and three times it has happened as he 
said! I don’t know what you fellows are 
going to do, but I’m taking the next train 
out of this. There are too many ghosts 
and witch-doctors in this country for me!” 

There remains no more to tell, nor have 
I any comments to make. Were all these 
happenings mere coincidences, or are there 


a» 


more things in heaven and earth ? 
* TL have since received independent testimony as to the 
Hood in the Kabus River, having heard 


occurrence of this ¢ 
Laxwell, of th 


the Hottentt. ‘The parade-ground was flooded ty a depth of 


ten feet, and a large stone building near the centre of the 
camp, uscd as a sergeants’ mess, was completely demslished, 
The camp had been built during the Herero war, and the fact 


that it had stood for thirteen years shows that foods of this 
character were of very rare uccurrence.-THE AUTHOR. 


A “highclimber” ascending a tree. 


‘AIGHCLIMBING: 


Have you ever heard of a “high- 
climber”? He is a man with a 
| special job in connection with 
| the logging industry in the 
Western States of America, and 
the risks he runs every day make 
the work of the steeplejack, the 
racing motorist, and the aero- 
plane pilot look like a rest-cure. 
on written by a man on the 
is a vivid account of 
wMghclimbing ” and its perils, 
illustrated with some very 
striking photographs. 


Pacific Slope, where the giant 

fir-trees grow three hundred 

feet high and ten feet through 
the butt, the highclimber has come 
into his own. He is one of the most 
romantic and adventurous figures 
that modern logging methods have 
created, and around his exploits 
the ‘‘ timber savages ’’—the husky 
crews who fall and buck, yard and 
load the saw-logs—have woven a 
glamour of daring. The stories of 
his perilous feats pass from mouth 
to mouth in the long winter even- 
ings around the bunkhouse stove. 

The highclimber’s occupation 
is more hazardous than that of a 
steeplejack, a racing motorist, or 
even an aeroplane pilot, as the 
accident records grimly attest. It 
goes without saying that the typical 

ighclimber is young—usually in his 
twenties—though now and then a 
veteran of forty may be found. The 
necessary qualifications for the job 
are utter fearlessness, great presence 
of mind, calmness in the face of 
danger, and, above all things, 
enormous physical strength and 
endurance. 

When the towering forest 
monarchs have been laid prostrate, 
sawn into lengths of from forty to 
eighty feet, and trimmed of limbs, 
there remains the problem of trans- 
porting them. Ten or fifteen years 
ago it was the custom to drag the 
logs along the ground to the land- 
ing, where they could be loaded on 
cars and sent to the sawmill. 

Nowadays, however, the hauling 


T the great forests of the 
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IN THE TALL TIMBERS 


or “ yarding ” of these ponderous trees is 
done either by the aid of steel cables strung in 
the air from spar-tree to spar-tree—much in 
the same way as your purchase or cash is 
shot along overhead in a department store— 
or the logs are hauled over the ground with 
their front ends lifted so high that they will 
not hang up on stumps and windfalls or dig 
their noses deep into the soft, wet soil. 

In both cases a mast, or ‘‘ spar-tree ’ 
as it is called, is used. These vary in might 
from a hundred to two hundred and twenty- 
five feet, and are generally from five to 
seven feet through at the butt. At the top 
of the spar-tree a huge iron pulley called 

‘‘high-lead ” is suspended by an immensely 
strong strap. This pulley may be six 
inches thick 
and three feet in 
diameter, weigh- 
ing up to a ton, 
with an oil reser- 
voir, for the 
lubrication of its 


axle, of several 
gallons’ capa- 
city. 


The tree itself 
is braced, like a 
mast on board a 
ship, with stout 
steel guy-lines, 
whose lower ends 
are anchored to 
surrounding 
stumps. The 
hauling or yard- 
ing cable runs 
from the drum of 
the “ yarding- 
donkey,” — which 
stands at the foot 
of the tree, 
through the high- 
lead pulley at its 
top, and from 
there out to the 
logs to be carried, 
sometimes as far 
away as two 
thousand feet. 

To rig the 
spar-tree is the 
highclimber’s 
special business. 
A large, sound, 
and_ thoroughly 
dependable tree is 


selected, and the Ae 


ne Olaf 
Olsen, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON,US.A. 


highclimber then trims it of branches and 
tops it at, let us say, a hundred and eighty 
feet from its base. His equipment con- 
sists of a pair of climbing spurs, longer and 
heavier than a lineman’s, and a belt resem- 
bling a lineman’s, but of stronger construc- 
tion, with a rope attached which has in its 
centre a strand of heavy steel wire. 


spar-tree” 


in operation. 
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This is inserted so that an 
accidental blow of his axe may not 
sever the line and let him fall. The 
tools he uses are a double-bitted 
axe and a short cross-cut saw; he 
has also a steel hand-line about 
half an inch thick and several 
hundred feet long, and a small 
steel lead-strap. 

Leaving Bis hand line, pulley- 
block, and strap on the ground, 
the highclimber buckles on his 
spurs and belt, attaches the saw 
and axe by dangling cords to his 
legs or body, and passes the steel- 
cased rope round the tree, with its 
loose end fastened to his belt with 
a slip-knot. Then he digs his 
spurs into the thick bark and 
begins to climb, eaning back on 
the rope and steadying himself by 
holding to the trunk with his bare 
hands. 

As he ascends and the girth 
of the tree lessens, he takes up the 
slack in the rope with the slip- 
knot. Arriving at the first branch, 
which is often a hundred feet from 
the ground, he hauls up his axe or 
saw by its cord and chops or saws 
the limb off, according to its size. 
Going round and round in his 
ascent, he trims the tree in this 
way until he comes to the desired 
height for topping. 

The real work—and the real 
danger—begin at this point. The 
trunk must be cut through and the 
top allowed to fall. The tree is 
now, let us say, two and a half feet 
in diameter, and almost a third of 
its total height still towers above 
him. The highclimber studies 
which way the top would fall 
naturally, and then begins chop- 
ping an “undercut,” or notch 
about one-third through that side 
of the trunk. 

Then he goes round to the 
opposite side and puts in a “‘ back- 
cut ’’ on a level with the first, 
using either his axe or the saw. 
When the top begins to lean for- 
ward and groan he lowers the tool 
to its place or else drops it to the 
ground. Every sense is now on 
the alert, ready to cope with what 
may happen. 

If all goes smoothly, the top 
leans more and more, describes a 
graceful circle, with the butt as 
an axis, and, reaching a horizontal 
position, kicks off into space. Thus 
suddenly relieved of its burden, 
A “highclimber,” two hundred feet aloft, in the act of the stump to which the high- 
topping a tree. Another “ highclimber ” is watching him climber holds, every muscle taut, 
from the summit of the even taller tree on the left. recoils and swings furiously in a 
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circle ranging from thirty to 
seventy feet in circumference, as 
if it were determined to rid itself 
of its dare-devil tormentor. 

Most highclimbers dread this 
moment; it makes them sick and 
dizzy, while others even become 
unconscious for a few seconds and 
hang inert, with death waiting 
hungrily two hundred feet below. 

After some minutes the tree 
ceases its mad gyrations, and the 
highclimber begins his descent. He 
goes down much as he came up, 
but more rapidly, for the trunk 
is now free of impeding branches. 
Back on the ground again, he lays 
aside his axe and saw, takes up his 
hand-line, strap, and block, secur- 
ing them to his body as he did the 
other tools, and climbs up once 
more. This time the ascent is 
easier, and he is soon at the top. 

The small strap, with an 
““eye’’ spliced in each end, he 
fastens round the tree; then he 
suspends the little pulley-block 
from it, runs the hand-line through 
till both ends touch the ground, 
and goes down again. With this 
slender rope he hoists the huge 
pulley-block, the big lead-strap, 
and the steel guy-lines, the donkey- 
engine and a helper or two giving 
him assistance. He also uses this 
line, once it is in place, to have 
himself hoisted up and down, for 
he must always be at hand while 
logging is in progress to hurry aloft 
if anything goes wrong with the 
lubrication or the gear. 

The topping of a spar-tree 
does not always go through without 
accident. Sometimes a top, in fall- 
ing, slivers or splits the trunk to 
which the highclimber is clinging. 
Then the enlarging tree strains on 
his rope and draws him close, 
bursting his belt, breaking his back, 
or squeezing him to death, 

A man faced with such an 
emergency must act on the instant 
if he would save himself. He loosens 
the slip-knot and lets go, dropping 
straight down the tree as far as 
his rope will permit, trusting to the 
line to stop him when it encounters 
a knot or jams round the trunk, and 
considering himself fortunate to 
get off with more or less serious 
hurts and bruises. 

There is also the chance that 
in the “‘ kick-off ’’ the top may slide 
backwards over the stump instead 
of jumping out into space. This 
occasionally occurs when it is un- 
usually heavy with branches or 


The moment of greatest danger. The 
butt of the falling top is seen jus! 
leaving the parent tree. 
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when the wind is high. When this happens 
the highclimber is directly in its way, for 
immediately it begins to lean he circles to the 
opposite side, and must now move quickly 
to avoid it, or else jump down, being sure 
to choose the ‘‘safe’”’ side to jump on. 
He counts himself lucky, in such a case, if 
he is not cruelly raked by the spreading 
limbs. 

In addition to the hazards mentioned, 
there is the ever-present danger of the 
climber’s belt breaking, of his making a miss 
with the axe and severing his belt-rope, 
or of flipping the belt-rope over the top of 
the stump when hanging gear or adjusting 
guy-lines. Any one of these mishaps means 
a plunge to instant death. 

Sometimes giant wwder is used in 
topping a spar-tree. This reduces the risks 
somewhat, but the practice is not common. 
It gives the onlooker a thrill, nevertheless, to 
see the upper third of 
a tree suddenly leave 
the lower portion and 
shoot into space. 

The method used 
is as follows: After 
the highclimber has 
lopped the limbs off 
the tree he cuts a 
six-inch shelf in it all 
the way round, at 
the point selected for 
topping. Here he 
piles up a ring of 
powder-sticks, often 
as many as a hun- 
dred, to which he 
attaches the usual cap 
and a six or eight-foot 
fuse. After he has lit 
the fuse he has six or 
eight minutes in 
which to reach the 
ground—plenty of 
time, if nothing hap- 
pens to delay him ! 

The explosion 
usually cuts the tree 
like a giant knife. The 
top is raised straight 
off the stump for 
several feet and then 
falls. The stump 
may be bruised for a 
few inches, but that 
is of no conse- 
quence. 

The young highclimber, athirst for 
adventure, finds in the thrill of his work 
just that spice of danger his eager spirit 
craves, and he accepts its hardships as all 


A “highclimber” about to ascend a big fir. 


in the day’s work. Now and then, if a 
topping has been too uneventful, he will 
add thrills for himself. Many are the tales 
told of such “‘ stunts ” iormed in a mood 
of bravado, to show off skill, or to win a 
wager. 

Of one adventurous soul who has since 
fallen to his death it is said that every time 
he topped a spar-tree he would climb on top 
of the stump and stand there while he lit 
and smoked a cigarette. When a stump 
happened to be only eighteen inches or so 
across, the tree tall and swaying, or the day 
a stormy one, the performance was fool- 
hardy in the extreme, but he never failed 
to carry it through. 

Of another it is told that he climbed to 
the top of a particularly tall spar-tree and 
stood on his head for the space of fifteen 
seconds in order to win a wager of a twenty- 
dollar gold piece. The whole camp-crew 
witnessed the feat 
and. cheered lustily 
when he descended 


salely.: 
‘he most daring 
exploit recorded, how- 
ever, is that of a 
hard-bitten veteran 
of forty, with nerves 
of steel and a heart 
of oak. The stump 
of the Ghar he was 
topping split, jam- 
ming his rope-belt in 
such a way that drop- 
ping down was out of 
the< question. With 
lightning decision he 
dropped his axe and 
Bot;a desperate hold 
of the darger section 
of the stump with his 
hands. - 

iThere he clung 
while, in its rage, the 
tree flung him round 
and.round. It seemed 
as-if flesh and blood 
could not long endure 
the terrific strain and 
that he would be 
hurled into space. 
But. his nerve and 
strength conquered, 
and when the stump 
calmed down he 
climbed up on top of 
it and sat there until another highclimber 
was brought from a neighbouring camp, 
with a new rope, to rescue him from his 
perilous perch. 


Kwis-Kwis the Killer 
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The police-officer who has to deal with primitive natives often finds seemingly devious 


methods of procedure the most simple and effective. 


This exciting story describes how a 


British Columbian sergeant was able to clear up the mystery of a series of puzzling 

disappearances and bring to book a most cunning and dangerous murderer. “The story is 

absolutely true,” writes Mr. Woollacott, “but I have, deemed it advisable to change many 
of the names.’ 


URDEROUS affrays were once 
common occurrences among the 
Indians of the north-west coast 


of America, and unremitting 
inter-tribal wars were commonplaces of life. 

When the British arrived and began to 
establish law and order gunboats were 
employed to curb the aggressiveness of the 
natives, but they frequently hit back, and 
continued to give trouble until they were 
made to understand that the ‘‘ King George 
men,” as they called the intruders, if they 
wished, could easily blow them off the face 
of the earth with their cannon. 

Although the Indians who live round 
the fringes of Queen Charlotte Sound are 
to-day outwardly more or less civilized 
there are still individuals among them just 
as bloodthirsty in disposition as any of their 
savage forefathers. 

During a hundred years of British 
occupation, however, the long arm of the 
law has taken steady toll of their numbers, 
and they realize now that if there is ‘a scrap 
of evidence to connect them with a crime, 
punishment is as sure as death. Hence the 
wily native, when he commits a murder 
nowadays, is careful to see that no clues 
are left behind to incriminate him. 

Not long ago a series of mysterious dis- 
appearances in this territory greatly puzzled 
the authorities. A trapper and a prospector 
vanished without trace; later an Indian 
was drowned, and there were hints of foul 
play. Another Indian, who had charged his 
partner with the murder of the man thought 
to be drowned, unaccountably disappeared. 
Finally a comely young native woman was 
found in the bushes behind an Indian village 
with her throat cut. 

Vou. Lix.—26. 


The elucidation of this last murder, 
which in turn explained the disappearances, 
was due to the ingenuity of Sergt. Lether- 
dale, a young police officer whose work in 
regulating a district as large as the United 
Kingdom is worthy of record. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, as any map of 
Canada will show you, is a large indentation 
separating the north end of Vancouver Island 
from the mainland. Its western end is 
filled with thousands of wooded, rocky 
islands of all shapes and_ sizes, and 
half-a-dozen inlets and _ channels _ lead 
south and west. The ‘Inside Passage” 
between Vancouver and Prince Rupert, 
well known to tourists on account of 
its beautiful scenery, cuts diagonally across 
this area. 

Except for three or four permanent 
settlements of small size and an odd trader, 
settler, or logger here and there, the section 
is one vast solitude—a veritable maze of 
islands, bays, and intricate channels. Ten 
Indian villages, with a total population of 
about a thousand, are scattered round the 
fringes of the Sound. ma 4 

The remoter communities remain very 
much in the condition they were in before 
the advent of the white man, the mode of 
life having changed but slightly. These 
Indians, in fact, are more primitive than any 
to be found in British Columbia. There is 
said to be a ceremonial of cannibalism still 
in vogue among them, and in the past they 
have given the Government a great deal 
of trouble. 

Off the beaten track of the coastwise 
steamers, the region is traversed only by 
canoes and ‘‘ gas-boats.” The logger, the 
missionary, the trapper, the prospector, and 
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the foraging Indian are the only people to 
be found in its loncly stretches. 

It is part of the duties of the provincial 
constabulary to have definite knowledge 
of everyone within their jurisdiction ; they 
note arrivals, movements, and departures. 
This kind of news is quickly broadcast, 
and everybody takes an interest in it. 

A prolonged absence of information 
regarding the whereabouts of any individual, 
no matter how obscure, results in a search 
for him by the authorities. Sergt. Lether- 
dale, as a matter of routine, was in the habit 
of making inquiries during his rounds about 
everybody and everything ; nothing escaped 
his cagle eye and his questing brain. 

Letherdale’s diaries were written up 
with scrupulous accuracy, and_ periodically 
he went through them. In the course of 
one of these readings he paused to do some 
thinking. The entry that had caught his 
attention was as fellows :— 


Henry Viborg, tall, fair, blue-eyed Dane ; 
trapping outfit, en route to Seymour Inlet ; 
greenhorn. Eider-down quilts, Paisley design 
on reddish ground; horn-rimmed spectacles ; 
three gold-fi'led teeth. Good outfit ; too much 
truck. Advised him to sell out and go back 
to civilization ; lonely inlets no place for him, 
Admitted his ignorance of wilderness life, but 
argued that a man of courage, energy, and 
intelligence should be able to make good. 


Sergt. Letherdale pondered a long time 
over that entry, which was dated four years 
back. Nothing had been heard of Viborg 
since, and the police-officer wondered what 
had become of him. In the spring following 
the diary entry Letherdale had, in accord- 
ance with routine, passed the information 
on to headquarters, which in turn sent a 
copy of it to officers in adjoining districts. 
Ever since the sergeant had been on the 
look-out for news about the missing man, 
but none had been forthcoming. 

The next entry that he lingered over 
was of a somewhat similar nature :— 


Jack Junkins, ex- American Navy man, 
believed to be deserter. German origin, name 
probably assumed, typical seaman’s stride ; 
prospecting ; reported supplying liquor to 
Indians. 


A later note added that Junkins had 
been rather friendly with sundry Indian 
women at Kilipy village during the second 
year of his residence. Then he vanished, 
probably continuing on his way up the 
north coast, but the officers there had no 
word of him. Here was another man, 
apparently, who, from an official point of 
view, had vanished off the face of the earth. 

About this time there came to Lether- 
dale from several sources a vague report that 
an Indian dwarf named Matilpi had been 
drowned about thirty miles tothe southwards. 
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His overturned canoe, according to the story, 
had been found drifting. 

It is always difficult to trace Indian 
stories, for natives invariably accept an 
assertion as a statement of fact, regardless 
of its origin. Ordinarily it is quite useless to 
go to a village and ask for the name of the 
informant. It was the same in this case ; 
all the policeman could do was to find out 
who had recently arrived from that direction. 

As a matter of form, Sergt. Letherdale 
was about to make inquiries in the village, 
in an effort to find out how the news had 
arrived, when Kwis-Kwis, a well-known 
Indian character, sauntered into his office 
and greeted him in a friendly way. The 
sergeant offered him tobacco and they 
smoked awhile in silence. 

Kwis-Kwis was barefooted and wore a 
blanket, which, to a man who knows the 
Indian character, may mean one of several 
ditfcrent things. He either wanted a job, 
a gift of tobacco, food, or clothing, or he 
came on a ceremonial visit, hiding his 
aboriginal mind under his blanket, so to 
speak. Possibly he wished to ferret out 
some information or to ascertain in a general 
way the attitude of the Crown toward him- 
self, his relatives, or someone he was inter- 
ested in. At any rate, there was some deep 
motive ; and the sergeant cast about in his 
mind for a clue. 

Kwis-Kwis belonged to a tribe living 
on the far side of the Sound. He was a 
well-built, energetic fellow of about thirty, 
with not unpleasing features. He had the 
frank, friendly, disarming stare of a child, 
but was not particularly liked either by his 
own people or the scanty white population. 
Exactly why this was no one could say, but 
probably owing to a feeling that at heart 
he was cunning and unscrupulous. 

No one, however, knew anything definite 
against him. He was a gadabout, travel- 
ling a great deal among the villages and 
Visiting a succession of dusky sweethearts. 
Though he might be a _ne’er-do-well, he 
certainly had a fascination for some of the 
most-sought-atter women of the tribes, spite 
of the fact that he sometimes treated them 
with great brutality. 

“If you go look for Matilpi, take me. 

I want job,” said Kwis-Kwis presently. 
a good boatman, and accordingly 
the sergeant accepted his offer. It then 
transpired that Kwis-Kwis himself had come 
from Nilipy village, where he had heard that 
the dwarf’s canoe had been found adrift off 
Dead House Point. 

The intrusion of Kwis-Kwis in the 
affair, Letherdale bethought himself, sug- 
gested a certain amount of cunning, inter- 
ested reasoning on the Indian's part. He 
himself, in all probability, had brought the 
information that the dwarf was missing and 
had spread it round the village, knowing 
that the officer would soon hear of it. This 
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accomplished, he had appeared at the office 
to corroborate the tale and volunteer his 
services. These matters did not escape the 
sergeant’s attention. 

The party arrived at Kilipy village late 
at night, and Kwis-Kwis immediately 
hurried up the beach to the houses. Loud 
words and scuffling followed. It appeared 
that when he was absent his partner Kwam- 
walla was in the habit of paying his court 
to Jinjance, Kwis-Kwis’s inamorata, and on 
this occasion Kwis-Kwis found them together. 
The outcry and the scuffling were due to 
the partner’s forcible ejection. Kwis-Kwis, 
however, was all smiles after this little 
interlude. 

Some time later the sergeant heard a 
woman screaming, and investigation led 
him to Kwis-Kwis’s room, which was one 
of half-a-dozen flanking the inner quadrangle 
of one of the big Indian houses. All was 
quiet, however, and when the flashlight 
was turned on Kwis-Kwis he grinned apolo- 
getically, and indicated his sweetheart, who 
was hidden in a corner, explaining that they 
had been larking. The girl’s giggles seemed 
to confirm this, and the sergeant retired. 

Next day he was told privately that 
Kwis-Kwis had threatened to kill the girl, 
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A typical Indian village on the Northern coast of British Columbia, showing totem-poles. 


and was actually choking her when her 
screams drew the attention of the startled 
village. Letherdale decided once again to 
keep a close eye on the amiable Kwis-Kwis. 

Spite of discreet inquiries, no further 
information about the missing dwarf came 
to light. He was known to be an excellent 
swimmer, and the water had not been par- 
ticularly rough on the day of his disap- 
pearance. The shore-line was thoroughly 
searched, but entirely without result. 

Knowing that Kwamwalla had been 
kicked and otherwise maltreated by the 
jealous Kwis-Kwis, Sergt. Letherdale fully 
expected that sooner or later the former 
would have his revenge by divulging his 
partner’s philanderings to some of Kwis- 
Kwis’s other sweethearts, in order to make 
trouble. As a matter of precaution the 
sergeant made it his business to learn some- 
thing about all the women this native 
Lothario was courting. 

One day Letherdale observed Kwam- 
walla furtively edging toward his office by 
a back way, endeavouring to make himself 
as inconspicuous as_ possible. When he 
arrived he told the police-officer that he had 
hurt his toe and wanted it dressed. A few 
drops of iodine and a bandage were all that 
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it required, and while the sergeant was 
putting the dressing on Kwamwalla_re- 
marked, in the most casual way imaginable : 
“ Kwis-Kwis kill dwarf. Bury body on 
beach. You no tell I say so. I go back 
bush now.” 

Just then, however, the front door 
opened, and in walked Kwis-Kwis! He was 
barefooted, blanket-wrapped, and as non- 
chalant as usual. The keen-eared sergeant 
had heard gravel crunching on the path out- 
side, and was accordingly prepared for the 
arrival of a visitor. As Kwis-Kwis entered 
he caught the Indian’s eve and held it, 
but Kwis-Kwis only smiled, looking as placid 
as a child. 

Grinning at his partner Kwamwalla, he 
inquired what was amiss, and chided him for 
his clumsiness. Kwamwalla played his 
part very badly ; he had broken into a cold 
sweat at the sight of Kwis-Kwis and seemed 
on the point of collapse. As soon as possible 
he took his departure by the front door, 
grimacing and complaining that iodine was 
painful. 

When he had gone Kwis-Kwis smiled 
affably at the sergeant: ‘‘ That man big 
fool,” he said quietly. ‘“ Always meddle 
with my girls. I kick him; he sore now. 


I kick him again to-night, plenty.” With 
that he took his leave, still grinning 
genially. 


The sergeant scented mischief, and set 
a trusted Indian spy to keep an eye on both 
men until such time as he could get a fuller 
statement from Kwamwalla, Next morn- 
ing, however, the spy reported that he had 
lost track of the pair; they had both dis- 
appeared from the village. Two days later 
Kwamwalla was located at another village, 
whither he had gone to get out of the way 
of Kwis-Kwis, of whom, it transpired, he was 
now in deadly fear. Kwis-Kwis himself 
reappeared, and on being questioned ex- 
plained that he had been camping out with 
a friend, a statement that seemed plausible 
enough. 

The sergeant, after thinking matters 
over, contrived to get Kwis-Kwis hired by a 
survey-party for a weck in order to keep 
him out of the way. The surveyor was told 
to watch him and report at ‘once if he 
absconded. 

In the meantime, accompanied by half- 
a-dozen men, Letherdale set otf to the Kilipy 
village, taking Kwamwalla with him. The 
place was deserted; the people were all away 
fishing. At low tide, by the light of the 
moon, the small beach was turned over from 
end to end, but no corpse was found. 

Several spots had already been dug up, 
presumably by clam-diggers, but Kwamwalla 
ted that Kwis-Kwis himself must 
come secretly and removed the body. 
A heavily-weighted corpse could easily have 
been dropped into the deep, swift waters 
of the narrow channel. To search for it 
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there was a hopeless task, as the depth 
varied from ninety to a hundred and twenty 
fathoms. 

Later on Kwamwalla offered another 
version of his story. He had said first of all - 
that Kwis-Kwis had boasted of the killing 
to him. Now he averred it was the girl 
Jinjance who had told him. She had stated, 
he said, that Kwis-Kwis killed Matilpi, who 
was a medicine-man, because he had 
bewitched the girl's mother. 

Shortly after this Kwamwalla_ dis- 
appeared, leaving not a solitary trace behind 
him, and no information regarding his fate 
ever came to light. Letherdale shrewdly 
suspected that Kwis-Kwis had done away 
with his partner in order to seal his lips, 
but careful observation failed to disclose 
anything in his behaviour that lent colour 
to the theory. 

Taking him off his guard one day, the 
sergeant suddenly asked him what had 
become of Kwamwalla, but the Indian 
was equal to the occasion. Laughingly he 
replied that Kwamwalla was probably away 
on a hunt, looking for another white man to 
kill and plunder. Interrogated as to what 
he meant, he suggested that Kwamwalla 
had killed Viborg and Junkins, the two 
missing men. He knew nothing positive, 
he added, but he had gathered from the 
rambling boastings of Kwamwalla that the 
latter knew something about their dis- 
appearance, even if he was not actually 
responsible. 

Within a month of Kwamwalla’s un- 
accountable disappearance the girl Jinjance 
was found dead, with her throat cut, in the 
bushes behind the village. Suspicion imme- 
diately fell upon Kwis-Kwis, but to all 
appearances he had been established in his 
own village, forty miles av , When the 
crime was committed. Kw wis, not at 
all perturbed, volunteered his services in 
the case, and was forthwith sworn in as a 
special constable. 

To everyone's disgust Sergt. Letherdale 
seemed to take the Indian’s innocence for 
granted, and arrested instead a decrepit 
old woman. It was given out that she had 
been charged with the murder, but as a 
matter of fact this was only a ruse. 

Kwis-Kwis seemed thoroughly satis- 
fied with this turn of events, and even pointed 
out to the sergeant that the old lady had 
the murdered girl’s jade necklace in her 
possession. He offered to guard her at 
night ‘‘to prevent her from committing 
suicide,” as she was very sad and remorseful 
and cried a great deal, but his offer was 
politely declined. 

After the woman had been in custody 
for several days the officer, with the aid of 
an interpreter, examined her. He had 
previously learned that the old lady was 
friendly with Jinjance and slept in a kind 
of kennel not far from the girl’s sleeping- 


place. Letherdale ascertained vy experi- 
ment that conversations in the girl’s room 
could easily be heard by anyone in the old 
woman’s apartment, and he concluded that 
she must know a great deal about Jinjance’s 
affairs. 

Presently the old woman held up the 
jade ornament. ‘‘ Yes; it was my friend’s,” 
she said. ‘‘ She gave it to me three days 
before she was killed by that bad man, 
Kwis-Kwis. No; I did not see him do it, 
but my heart tells me. If you would know 
all that I know, listen! Jinjance came to 
me and said: ‘ Keep this (jade) ornament 
for me and this red (garnet) necklace. 
Kwis-Kwis wants to take them from me to 
throw them into the water. This (the jade 
ornament) belonged to the tall, yellow man 
that Kwis-Kwis killed at the camping-place 
on the narrow short-cut to Seymour 
and the garnet necklace he 
man who waddled, whom 
Nepean Sound.’ 

“‘ Before she gave me these to keep she 
and Kwis-Kwis had a bad quarrel. _ Kwis- 
Kwis tried to take the things from her, and 
they fought. She threatened to tell the 
police that -he had killed Kwamwalla and 
the two white men, and he tried to choke 
her, but I made my .dog bark, and he 
stopped. 

“Then he said: ‘If you tell I will kill 
you. IfI don’t kill you before the policeman 
takes me I will say that you ordered me to 
kill that medicine-man (Matilpi, the dwarf) 
because he bewitched your mother. I will 
say that. you helped me by giving him a 
false message to go out to Dead House Point 
in his canoe, and the King will hang us both 
together.’ But Jinjance told him: ‘It is 
right, as you know, to kill one who has 
bewitched another. 

““«That is our custom, so the King 
can’t hang me for that. But he wi// hang 
you for killing two white men and taking all 
their goods. If you are unfaithful to me 
again I will tell on you. I will give you 

just one more chance. I am your sweet- 
eart, but you are only playing with me.’ 

“ After that Kwis-Kwis went away, 
and did not come again. Jinjance was 
afraid. She told me she knew Kwis-Kwis 
meant to kill her secretly, and she asked me 
to watch his comings and goings, and listen 
for any news about him, but he never 
appeared again. Yet in my heart I know he 
killed her.” 

Just about this time the sergeant 
picts up another clue. 

ww he had been startled one night—or 
rather early one morning—by the roar of an 
out-board motor. It was an hour before 
the full dawn, and curious to know who 
could be careering round in a motor-boat 
at that hour and place he got up from his 
bed on the beach, peered over a spur of rock, 
and saw a smart-looking sixteen-foot boat 
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bobbing along at about ten miles an hour, 
with an Indian crouched in the stern. 

A comparison of dates fixed this event 
as having occurred on the night or early 
morning preceding the day on which the 
body of Jinjance was found. 

A close search for motor-boats in that 
neighbourhood, which was only a few miles 
from the village where Kwis-Kwis was known 
to have been when the girl was killed, 
elicited the information that the manager 
of the Skookum Logging Company had a 
craft exactly like that described by the 
camper. The vessel was kept in an isolated 
boat-house, but the manager asserted that it 
had not been in use during a period of a 
fortnight centring round the date con- 
cerned. Nevertheless he could not account 
for a shortage of about five gallons in his 
fifty-gallon gasolene tank. 

In the meantime the amiable Kwis- 
Kwis disappeared ; it was surmised that he 
had become alarmed and gone into hiding. 
Sergt. Letherdale, with an assistant, crossed 
Queen Charlotte Sound in the night and 
made a detour that brought them out behind 
Kwis-Kwis’s home village. The police-officer 
had instructed a small steamer to follow 
the next day with a party of men on board. 

One of these men, who resembled the 
sergeant, was detailed to wear Letherdale’s 
uniform, and show himself conspicuously 
on deck. The skipper had orders to proceed 
direct to the entrance of the small bour 
off the village and there ‘‘ go through the 
motions ”’ of a break-down in full view of 
anyone who might be watching from the 
village. 

This having been arranged, Sergt. 
Letherdale and his companions took up 
a concealed position that gave them a com- 
plete view of the village and waited for the 
arrival of the vessel. When it hove in 
sight, with a column of black smoke herald- 
ing its approach, an old Indian sitting in a 
sheltered niche on a point of rock called out 
in a cracked voice that a steamer was 
coming. 

A girl—Kwis-Kwis’s sister—ran out to 
verify the news, and dashed back in a state 
of great excitement. When she had dis- 
appeared Kwis-Kwis himself came out, 
carrying two high-powered rifles. He had 
an automatic pistol and a hunting-knife 
in his belt, and a small pat of opera-glasses 
protruded from the pocket of his mackinaw 
Jacket. He was fully dressed for travel, 
and behind him appeared his sister, stagger- 
ing along with a bucket full of ammunition. 

The pair proceeded to the niche cn 
the point where the old man had been on the 
look-out. Here Kwis-Kwis laid out his 
weapons and proceeded to observe the 
steamer through his glasses. 

The vessel duly ‘‘ broke down ” off the 
little harbour, in accordance with the 
arranged programme, and after watching 
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“With his mfle almost touching the outlaw’s back, Letherdale called upon him to 


her for fifteen or twenty minutes Kwis-Kwis 
slowly raised his rifle and sighted it. There- 
upon, from his place of concealment, Sergt. 
Letherdale himself ‘' drew a bead ” on him. 
In another second he would have fired, but 
just as his finger was tightening on the 
trigger Kwis-Kwis, all unconscious of his 
peril, lowered his gun. 

A few minutes later, still in accordance 
with the programme, the landing-party 
prepared to disembark. They made a great 
deal of clatter and showed much clumsiness. 

From his little fortress Kwis-Kwis 
watched them intently, arranging his battery 
of guns mere handily. In the meantime 
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the few villagers, scenting trouble, had taken 
to the bush, and Sergt. Letherdale, using 
all the cover available, cautiously made his 
way to the rear of Kwis-Kwis’s entrench- 
ment. Nearer and nearer he approached, 
while the Indian still stared seawards, and 
at last, with his rifle almost touching the 
outlaws back, Letherdale called upon him to 
surrender. 

At the sound of his stern command 
Kwis-Kwis jumped in alarm, and at the 
same moment the sergeant’s assistant, 
fifty yards off, levelled his rifle at the Indian, 
and Called to him loudly in order to attract 
his attention and confuse him. The strata- 
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gem worked perfectly ; Kwis-Kwis was so 
taken aback that he forgot all about his 
arsenal and his intention to sell his life 
dearly, and in another moment he was a 
prisoner. 

It was obvious, from an examination of 
his stronghold, that he had meant to pick 
off the landing-party at his leisure—hence 
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the armoury of weapons and the plentiful 
supply of ammunition. When, in due 
course, the men from the steamer arrived, 
saw the Indian’s battery, and realized the 
situation, they turned pale—and one cannot 
blame them, for he was known to be a dead 
shot. 

In due course Kwis-Kwis was tried, 
convicted, and hanged for the murder of the 
girl Jinjance. A search of an old camp-fire 
near the portage to Seymour Inlet produced 
several beads of glass which were thought 
to be the remains of Viborg’s spectacles. 
Jinjance was found to have possessed a 
bodice of reddish cloth, with a Paisley 
design, which the officer believed was made 
from the cover of Viborg’s eiderdown quilt. 
The Dane’s relatives were located, and identi- 
fied the girl’s jade ornament as a keepsake 
that Viborg thought a great deal of and 
always carried with him. 

Another search, at an old camp on 
Nepean Sound, brought to light a small rusty 
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marlinspike, some bent nails and bits of 
iron, and sundry brass eyelets. These were 
found in the remains of a bonfire of larger 
proportions than an ordinary camp-fire. 

: Indian woman at Kilipy village 
recognized the garnet necklace as one that 
the missing Junkins had possessed. She 
and others had tried to get it from 


him, but he would not part with it for 
any consideration. 

The Indian, throughout his trial, re- 
mained entirely self-possessed, and showed 
himself remarkably alert. After his con- 
viction he made a statement accusing Kwam- 
walla of the murder of the dwarf Matilpi 
and the two white men, and suggested that 
Jinjance had also been killed by Kwamwalla, 
in a fit of jealousy. The murderer, he said, 
was probably hiding somewhere in the 
mountains behind the glaciers. This story, 
however, availed him nothing, and in due 
course he went to the scaffold. 

In dealing with primitive people like 
these Indians seemingly devious methods 
are often the simplest and most effective. 
But for Sergeant Letherdale’s apparently 
foolish action in taking the old woman into 
custody it is very doubtful whether the 
secret of this series of murders would ever 
have been cleared up and the “ killer” 
brought to justice. 
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What happened to an unscrupulous estate agent who tried to bring off an extra-smart 


deal. “The facts are absolutely true,” 


writes Mr. Tench, “but for obvious reasons I have 


changed the names of the parties concerned.” 


R. X , Whose letterheads de- 
scribed his business as bein 
Bs E. Farm Lan 


Loans. - 
sat in his office 


VESTMENTS. INSURAN 
feeling somewhat dazed. 

Alternately he stared at the slip of 
paper he clutched in his right hand and out 
through the open doorway. The paper 
proved the most absorbing ; it was a certified 
cheque for ten thousand dollars. The open 
doorway merely indicated the way by which 
the writer of the cheque had departed a few 
moments before. 

Mr. X had been in business in the 
city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, for over fifteen 
years, and during that time had accumulated 
considerable wealth, much of it in a manner 
best described as ‘' shady,’’ for he had been 
right on the spot during those hectic times 
when Western Canada was booming. 

The slump which succeeded the slight 
activity following the conclusion of the War, 
however, hit him pretty hard; and had it 
not been for the fact that he was so tied up 
with property he was “ land-poor,’’ Mr. 
xX would certainly have left for other 
fields. 

This annoying state of affairs—owning 
so much property that his ready cash was 
being gradually eaten up merely to keep 
taxes paid—was not at all to Mr. X——'s 
liking. But with the aid of his very con- 
siderable banking account and the few 
deals that came his way he was able to 
maintain his office, hoping for the time when 
land would boom again. 

On the day when our story opens he 
really had some excuse for thinking that 
the good old times were about to return. 
For some vears he had owned a double 
corner in the manufacturing district which 
had proved a real ‘ white elephant.” He 
had done all he could to dispose of this 
property, entirely without succes: but 
to-day two individuals had walked into 
his otfice and showed themselves possible 
purchasers. 


The first caller—a well-dressed, busi- 
ness-like man of about forty—had arrived 
close on eleven o’clock, and inquired the 
price of the plot in question. Upon being 
told—eight-five thousand dollars—he had, 
without further preamble, offered five 
thousand dollars for a thirty-day option. 

Striving hard to conceal his amaze- 
ment, Mr. X had accepted the offer 
and quickly drawn up the necessary papers, 
putting his visitcr’s name down as it was 
given to him—"' Mr. R. C. 

On the afternoon of the same day a 
man who introduced himself as Mr. Q- 
of Toronto, had strolled in and inquired 
if X had a double corner in the manu- 
facturing district on his lists. Mr. X 
had only the one plot, and had already sold 
a thirty-day option on it, but instead of 
telling Mr. Q. this he drove him down 
to look at the property. 

The visitor appeared interested, and 
asked the price. With visions of getting a 
better figure and buying back the first 
option, X asked more than double what 
the land was worth—one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Q. demurred. The figure was 
rather high, he said, and he would have to 
wire his firm. In the meantime he was 
prepared to give ten thousand dollars for a 
sixty-day option, on the understanding 
that the price would not be more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Thinking that 
the stranger was making a tentative offer of 
that amount, X , in the vernacular of 
the West, “ grabbed it with both hands.” 
Now he sat alone in his office, Mr. Q 
having departed, trying to view in proper 
perspective this unlooked-for rush of protit- 
able business. 

Two good offers in one day for a piece 
of land he would have willingly taken 
fifty thousand dollars for! What was in the 
wind ? Surely the good old times must be 
about to return! Both his prospective 
customers had hinted that they represented 
powerful interests. 


It was rather odd that both men wanted 
the same plot, but they might, of course, 
represent rival concerns, each with a shrewd 
idea of what the other was after. Anyway, 
as their respective cheques were good, he 
didn’t have to worry about that ! 

Perhaps, X- reflected, he had been 
a trifle hasty in accepting the cheque he 
held in his hand until he had cancelled the 
other option. But he had pulled off similar 
deals before, and although he had sailed 

retty close to the wind upon many occasions 
fe had never put himself within reach of 
the law. 

This time was no exception; all he 
had to do, to be perfectly safe, was to buy 
back the first option. He would have to pay 
a little more, perhaps, but the second offer 
made the sacrifice worth while. A hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars! He was quite 
ready to take a chance in order to grab such 
a tidy sum. He would ‘phone C—— right 

away and fix the matter up. 
pia “Sorry, sir ’—the voice of the hotel 
clerk droned over the wire—'' Mr. C 
checked out after lunch. Said he was going 
to St. Paul. He’ll be back on Thursday.” 

Thursday ! And this was Monday! As 
he replaced the receiver X—— felt prickly 
all over. Craftiness is usually associated 
with a certain amount of cowardice, and 
. X—— had always been crafty. 

Supposing C wired that he wanted 
the plot! The trip to St. Paul evidently 
meant a consultation. And then, if Q. 
received orders to exercise his right of 
option, he (X- ) would be caught! Men 
were sometimes sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for obtaining money under 
false pretences. Much as he loved gain, X 
couldn't afford to take the risk. He must 
buy Q—— off! Again he turned to the 
*phone. 

This time he got the man he called, 
and breathed an involuntary sigh of relief 
as the voice of Q. teplied. 

“Mr. Q——,” began the agent. ‘‘ This 
is X , the realtor, speaking. With regard 
to the option I sold you to-day : I’m afraid 
I'll have to withdraw it.” 

“Eh?” ’s voice betrayed his 
surprise. ‘‘ What’s the reason for that, 
Mr. X 572, 

Encouraged by the good-natured tones, 
Xx felt almost calm. ‘‘ Well, you see, 
Mr. Q: ,” he explained, “‘ on going over 
the deeds I find that I have borrowed rather 
heavily on that lot. I shouldn’t be able to 
offer you a clear title until 1 had disposed 
of the loan.” 

“Oh, that'll be quite all right, Mr. 
xX ” replied Q- - “The amount of 
the loan will be automatically deducted 
from the purchase-price. I can’t relinquish 
my option, because I am in telegraphic 
communication with a certain party and 
am advised to hang on at all ccsts. In fact, 
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Mr. X—— "’—confidentially—‘‘ I have every 
reason to believe that there is someone else 
after that corner. Perhaps that’s it,’ he 


added, with sudden suspicion. ‘‘ You've 
had a better offer?” 

“No, no!” For once X: spoke the 
truth. ‘‘ I can assure you, Mr. Q——, that 


I have not received a better offer than 
yours.” 

“Well, it looks that way, Mr. X——, 
anyhow! There’s something in the wind, 
and I refuse to abandon my option.” 

“Look here, Mr. Q- ,' said X——., 
With the shadow of a trial hanging over 
him the estate agent became almost frantic. 
‘‘ How would it be if I offered you, say, 
twenty per cent. more than you paid ?”’ 

“Mr. X——' 


“7 ’s voice was 
stern—'' I would not relinquish my option 
for one hundred per cent. profit! And I 


give you fair warning that if you try to 
dispose of this land to anyone else, ignoring 
the option I hold, I'll take the whole matter 
to the courts. I think you know what that 
would mean to you!” 

X—— opened his mouth to say more, 
but a dull click in his ear told him that 
had hung up. With a stifled groan 
he did likewise. There remained but one 
thing to do—await the return of C——. 
After all, it was hardly likely that both of 
them would want the land; and if-neither 
completed their deals he’d be fifteen 
thousand dollars ahead, anyway. If only 
Q wanted it, then C ’s five thousand 
would be ‘‘ easy money.” There was just 
the chance, however, that they would both 
want it, and his brow grew clammy at the 
thought. 

Jntil Thursday Mr. X——'s disturbed 
mind persisted in conjuring up uncomfort- 
able visions. He recalled very clearly the 
fable of the pitcher that went to the well 
once too often, and he thought of the many 
men he had known who had made only 
one ‘‘ mistake ” and been heavily punished 
for it. And then came Thursday—and C- . 

As he stepped briskly into the office 
Xx sprang from his chair and grabbed 
his hand. C apparently accepted the 
effusive greeting as being quite natural from 
a man of X ’s calibre to a prospective 
cash customer. He lighted the cigar thrust 
upon him and leaned back comfortably 
in his chair. 

“Well, Mr. X ,” he said, smiling. 
“T’ve gocd news for you. I have decided 
to buy that corner.” 

Good news! X ’s jaw dropped and 
he stared at C in dumb misery for a 
moment. Then he played his last card. 

“* | wonder—er—I wonder if you would 
reconsider your decision, Mr. C ?” he 
stammered. ‘‘ I—er—I should like you to 
relinquish your option; 1 have reasons for 
not wishing to sell you that lot.” 

2 seemed unable to believe his 
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ears. ‘‘ Great Scot ! man,” he cried. ‘‘ What 
on earth is your reason ? Here am I offering 
you a good price, and now you want to back 
out! I didn’t pay five thousand dollars 
for an option just for fun! ’’ he concluded. 

“It’s—it’s really a matter of senti- 
ment,” explained smiling in a 
manner which C—— found rather sickening. 
‘* [—er—I found that my eldest boy came 
of age this week, and I told him that, for a 
birthday present, he could take his choice 
of any piece of land I own. You'd hardly 
believe it ’’—he leaned forward confidentially 
—‘‘ but the youngster has chosen the very 
plot you want!” 

“ Well, Mr. X , that is extremely 
enerous of you,” said C——. ‘ Not many 
thers are able or willing to present their 

sons with property valued at eighty-five 
thousand dollars. He’s a lucky boy, because 
I am out to pay cash.” 

““No, no, Mr. C—~.” Again X 
smiled that nervous smile. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand. The boy does not want to sell.” 

For a moment C stared at the 
agent almost pityingly; then he leaned 
forward across the desk. 

“* Just you listen to me, Mr. X. he 
said at last. ‘‘ You and I are fullgrown men, 
and both of us know what it means to engage 
in deals involving a lot of money. Now stop 
inventing ridiculous excuses and tell me 
straight out why you want me to relinquish 
my option.” 

or several seconds X remained 
silent. What a fool he had been ! Selling two 
options on the same piece of land at the 
same time was obtaining money under false 
retences—and that was a criminal offence. 
‘et C. seemed more amenable to reason 
than that fellow Q. 7 & shuddered 
inwardly as he recalled the latter’s stern 
refusal. No doubt he could buy C off, 
at a price, and then his deal with Q. 
would bring him a nice profit. After all, 
things were not so bad. He’d take a chance 
on : 

‘Well, you see, Mr. C——,” he said, 
turning to his companion, ‘‘ I have received 
a better offer for that lot—an offer so much 
better than I can afford to give you double 
what you paid me for your option. It’s just 
straight business; you make a profit, 
so do 1 


rose to his feet in disgust. ‘‘ Mr. 
x ,” he cried angrily, ‘‘ 1 can guess what 
you’ve done! You've either sold another 
option, or you've taken a first payment on 
the corner. It won’t be hard for me to locate 
this other party, and if we get together we 
can break you.” 

“Wait a moment, please.” 
also rose to his feet. Whatever befell he 
could not risk his two clients meeting. 
““ What is your price ?”’ 

“ That’s better.” C. sat down again 
and figured for a few seconds on a sheet of 


x—. . 
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aper. ‘‘ My price, X——,”’ he went on, “‘ is 
fty-five thousand dollars—my own five 
and fifty thousand profit.”” 

“ Fifty —five — thousand — dollars ? ” 
X—— almost screamed the words. 

“ Exactly.” C—— didn’t turn a hair. 
‘‘ By paying me that sum you will escape 
the law and no doubt clean up a handsome 
profit on this other deal.” 

x licked his dry lips. The man had 
him at a disadvantage, and he knew it. 

“‘ All right,’’ he said, faintly. ‘‘ The day 
I sell the corner I'll pay you fifty-five 
thousand.” 

“<The day you sell the corner!’” 
mimicked C , contemptuously. ‘‘ Do I 
look as easy as all that ? ’ His tone suddenly 
grew harsh. ‘‘ Look here, X——,” he said. 
“You'll come across with fifty-five thousand, 
and you'll do it now.” 

“But it'll break me!’ whined the 
realtor.’ I haven't that amount of ready 
cash.” 

““ Guess you'll have to raise it somehow, 
then,” retorted C “Even then you'll 
be getting off easy. Think what it would 
cost you to fight the case in the courts! 
Think ’’—he leaned forward menacingly— 
“what it would mean to serve a term in 
the pen!” 

Which was exactly what X—— had 
been thinking of for some days. A term in 
jail! It would be better to go broke than 
have that happen! Turn which way he 
might he could see no way of escape. For 
once in his life he had bucked up against 
men who were not to be trifled with. After 
all—and he brightened at the thought— 
if Q went through with his bargain 
the profit would still be a handsome one. 

“‘ All right, then, Mr. C——,”’ he said, 


at last. ‘‘ We'll go down to my bank and 
fix this deal up.” 
“Suits me,” agreed C——, laconically. 


And with that the two men repaired to the 
bank. 

Here X—— excused himself for a few 
minutes and disappeared into the manager’s 
office. Emerging, he handed C- a cheque. 
Cc refused the slip of paper and insisted 
upon cash. This, after some further delay, 
he received, and thrust the huge roll of 
bills into an inside pocket. A curt farewell, 
and he departed. 

After giving himself a few moments to 
recover from the shock of parting with so 
much money X also left the bank. He 
suddenly found himself filled with fresh 
apprehensions; only an interview with 
Q could allay his fears. Toward the 
hotel which sheltered his second client he 
hastened forthwith. 

The desk clerk informed him, after 
*phoning, that Mr. Q was engaged at 
the moment, but would Mr. X—— mind 
waiting ? Breathing a sigh of relief, X 
settled himself comfortably in one of the 


| “*You—you can’t get away with this,’ 
| he blustered. ‘It’s false pretences.’” 


| 
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lobby chairs. A few minutes passed, and 
then his reflections were interrupted by 
hearing his name called out. He answered, 
whereupon a bell-boy came up and told 
him Mr. Q—— would see him. 

Complacently X stepped into an 
elevator and was whisked skywards. No 
doubt Q—— wished to complete the deal. 
It was a good job C. hadn't learned how 
much better the other offer was, otherwise 
he'd have bled him for more! Thinking 
thus, X—— hurried from the elevator and 
quickly found himself outside the room he 
sought. Hearing a murmur of voices coming 
through the half-open transom he hesitated 
for a moment ; then he rapped on the door. 
A deep voice bade him enter, and he stepped 
briskly inside. 

During his fifty-odd years of 


life 


Mr. X had engaged in many risky deals, 
had spent many uneasy moments, and 
received a fair number of rude shocks. But 


the jolt he received on entering that hotel 
room eclipsed them all. For there, comfort- 
ably ensconced in deep chairs, their faces 
turned inquiringly toward him, he saw, 
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“‘D'you remember what you did then, 
Mr. X——? You calmly told me that as 
my option had expired the land was again 

ours to sell. You wired my customer— 

had told you his name—and grabbed him 
for yourself. You even refused to give me 
a cent of commission. 

“ By Jove! Mr. X ; I remember 
that day vividly! Never in my life have I 
wanted to strangle a man quite as badly 
as I wanted to strangle you then! But my 
remonstrances were useless; you said it 
was just business, and in the end you 
practically kicked me out of your office. 

‘“To make a long story short, after 
several years of the hardships that a penni- 
less stranger in a strange land has to put 
up with I landed a good job in the States. 
But I never forgot you! 

“On a trip through here a few months 
ago I noticed that you were still in business. 
I also found out that you possessed a very 
considerable banking account. Then I 
enlisted the aid of my friend here in order 
to get back the profit you robbed me of 
years ago. I also wanted to prove to you, 


as though through a mist, Q: and C. ! 

Fifty-five thousand dollars ! The figures 
danced before his starting eyes. But why 
had they summoned him? Perhaps there 
was some simple explanation. There was / 

With an expression of pitying contempt 
C. pushed forward a chair, and weakly 
the agent sank into it. After giving him a 
few moments to recover himself C- 
addressed him. 

““Mr. X——,” he said, and his voice was 
freezingly cold. ‘‘ Take a good look at me 
and try and recall who I am. You don’t 
recognize me ?”’ 
shook his head. 

‘* Then, I'll recount as briefly as possible 
a certain happening. 

“Fourteen years ago a boy of twenty- 
three, freshly arrived from England, drifted 
into Winnipeg. You know how things were 
then; the West was booming and everyone 
was land-mad. I caught the fever and, 
unfortunately for myself, fell into your 
clutches. All the cash I had in the world 
was some two thousand dollars. I paid you 
that sum for a ten-day option on a double 
corner which to-day is worth as much as 
any lot in this city. 

«Luck was with me, and I founda cash 
customer for the plot. Unfortunately, he 
had to go east before completing the pur- 
chase ; but he wired me from Toronto that 
the deal was O.K. and that he was forward- 
ing a draft. Realizing that this could not 
arrive in time, I showed you the wire and 
you said everything would be all right. The 
draft actually arrived two days after my 
option expired. 


Mr. X , that what you call ‘ business ’ 
decent men call‘ sharp practice.’ It doesn't 
require brains, Mr. X- ; all it needs is a 
low order of cunning. 

“You walked right into our trap. It 
has cost you forty thousand dollars. Had 
my first deal in real estate not been spoiled 
by you I’d have made more than that; I 
should also have missed the lean years I 
experienced afterwards. My conscience is 
clear ; I intend to keep the forty thousand 
profit I've made out of you. Got anything 
to say?” 

X— sat up and tried to moisten his 
lips.‘ Why—why, you're a couple of 
infernal swindlers!"’ he cried. ‘‘ I'I——” 

‘‘ Easy now!” cautioned Q. : 

x lurched to his feet, his face dark 


“How?” inquired Q. “An option 
doesn’t compel one to purchase.” 

“And remember this,” cut in C . 
‘We can prove that you sold two options 
on the one lot at the same time.” 

“* But—— ” began the realtor. 

‘“* But nothing!’ snapped C Ti 
admit that the deal I have just put over is 
sharp practice. I admit I do not ike doing 
business in such fashion; but you've got 
nothing on us. Years ago our positions were 
reversed. When I protested and said I should 
enlist the aid of the courts, you laughed 
at me. D’you remember what you said ? 
“Do your worst, my boy; but you'll find 
out it’s within the law!’ ”’ 

Within the law! He was right, and 
x crept from the room. 
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_ NOMAN'S LAN 


T is puzzling, to 
say the least, 


I 


country embracing 
an area of over eight 
hundred thousand 
square miles, and 
entirely under Euro- 
pean administration, 
there should still be 
found a narrow little 
strip of land, eighty 
to a hundred and 
fifty miles wide as 
the crow flies, the 
inhabitants of which 
have not only 
resisted the white 
conqueror, but have 
up to the present 
succeeded in keep- 


that in the 


panion. 


LL 


Riis -L/OTOay 


Mlustrated by L. G. ILLINGWORTH 


A very interesting account of the first | 
crossing of a queer region which, although 
in the heart of the Belgian Congo, had 
never been traversed by white men before 
the coming of the Author and 
The war-like inhabitants guarded 
their frontiers most jealously, and even 
large military expeditions had failed to 
penetrate the country. But for a series 
of lucky accidents it is probable that 
Mr. Torday’s attempt to visit this for- 
bidden territory would have ended in 
bloodshed and failure. 


Muyanzi chief who 
asked me to take 
him with me to “‘ see 
the world.” To hear 
this mere babe call a 
hostile chief: ‘‘ Thou 
ill-begotten son of a 
he-goat,” made it 
difficult to assimilate 
him with the pro- 
ducts of our nur- 
series, as it did when, 
at the end of a 
sruclling thirty miles: 
march, he refused to 
give up the little rifle 
he had been allowed 
to carry. Yet, 
| grown-up or child, he 
proved a joy to both 
the white and black 
members of the 
expedition. 


his com- 


ing out all foreign 
travellers. 

Yet such is the case with the country 
lying between the Kasai and Loango Rivers, 
in the Belgian Congo. The famous mis- 
sionary George Grenfell, with Major Sar- 
mento and eight hundred natives, tried to 
cross it and failed. A military expedition 
passed the frontier, but was never seen 
again. Captain Hilton Simpson and I at 
length succeeded ; but if there is any merit 
in the feat I should like it to be given to 
those to whom it is due. 

Simpson was splendid—always cool, 
reliable, and fearless—but there were two 
people who have a greater claim even than 

e—Mayuyu and Buya. 

Mayuyu was one of the twenty-three 
Bambala from the Kwilu who volunteered 
to follow me on this expedition ; they were 
all excellent, but Mayuyu was the best of all. 
It was always he who went out to recon- 
noitre, he who by his charming ways and 
invariable good temper managed to dispose 
the natives in our favour. When there was 
trouble he knew how to make a friend in 
the enemies’ ranks and thus keep us informed 
of their plans and intentions. 

And what shall be said of Buya? He 
was a child of about eight, the son of a 


One of Buya’s 


-first acts after joining us was to make him- 


self a pair of breeches, and a glance at the 
photograph on page 367 will show irrefutably 


that Buya introduced ‘‘ Oxford bags ” into 
Africa long before they began to grace the 
streets of London ! 


He had a strict sense of discipline ; 
what I said was law. Had I told him to 
kill a man he would have done so without 
the slightest hesitation. If I told him to 
call Hilton Simpson in the morning and my 
friend hesitated to leave his bed, Buya would 

ull the blanket off him regardless of the 
fact that he was a white man. I had said so 
—that was enough. 

The Bakongo were the first tribe we were 
destined to meet in the No Man’s Land be- 
tween the two rivers, and as we approached 
their country the natives told us what terrible 
fellows they were, and that we were all sure 
to be killed by them. The Bambala porters 
stood this disturbing talk for a while, but at 
last their nerves gave way and they came 
and asked me to Ict them return to their 
village. This put me in a sorry plight, but 
I felt that I had no right to drag them into 
danger against their will, so 1 gave them 
permission to go. 
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“If we go home, will you still proceed 
to the Bakongo ?’’ the spokesman asked me. 

“Yes,” I replied, whereupon they con- 
sulted together. 

“Then we shall go with you,” they 
announced, to my surprise. ‘‘ If you want 
to have your throat cut we shall at any rate 
share your fate.” 

And so they came, and throughout the 
journey they never complained, never tired, 
and never failed us. So they, too, deserve 
to be honourably mentioned. i 

In the first of the Bakongo villages my 
white skin created a great sensation; one 
lady passed her finger over my arm and was 
duly astonished that the paint did not 
come off! But it was my legs, my lovely 


Bakongo currency—-bars of iron! 
only a few days’ wages for its carrier 


legs, that the female portion of the popula- 
tion insisted on seeing, with many giggles, 
nor would they be satisfied until I had 
obliged them. 


A BAKONGO VILLAGE. 


The village was surrounded with a 
palisade of solid stakes driven into the 
ground, and the single entrance was so 
arranged that only one person could enter 
at a time. Outside the settlement were 
a number of granaries, built on piles, 
and with walls of palm-leaf midribs which 
allow the free circulation of air. There 
were also several sheds, and in these 
we saw men weaving, others carving, and 
yet others talking amongst themselves ; 
their good manners forbade them to take too 
much notice of us. 

Men and women were dressed pretty 
much in the same way, save that the men’s 


The value of a load represented 
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skirts were a little shorter and tighter, they 
had fewer decorative cicatrices, and their 
armlets were much thinner. The chief’s 
skirt, however, reached nearly to his ankles. 
He was friendly, aprescute me with a 
goat, and promised me carriers for the 
next day. 

After a time this chief and the elders 
of the village came to have a conference, 
and all went well while I explained to them 
that we were neither traders, missionaries, 
nor officials, and that all we wanted was a 
little hunting on our way to the Kasai. 
But when I mentioned that I should like 
to take some presents to the paramount 
chief the disposition of my audience suddenly 
changed ; some rose and went away, others 
looked angry. 

Evidently I 
had touched upon 
a subject which 
aroused their 
hostility, and I 
thought it wise to 
break off the dis- 
cussion and re- 
turn to my tent. 
I asked Mayuyu 
to try and find 
out what had 
caused the elders’ 
displeasure, and 
when the village 
had gone to rest 
he appeared in 
my tent. 

He said that 
the great chief of 
the Bakongo, 
Goma N’Vula 
(the Drumof Rain 
—Thunder), had 
given orders that 
we were not to be 
allowed to come 
to his village, and that any attempt of ours 
to do so was to be resisted by force. He 
told me also that the natives simply trembled 
at Goma N’Vula’s name, and that the best 
thing for me would be never to mention it. 

We had brought a considerable quantity 
of goods with us to barter with the natives, 
but found that the only things that were 
acceptable to them were bars of iron and 
machetes, the cheap cutlasses they use for all 
sorts of purposes. Now iron, though greatly 
prized by the people, was decidedly an 
unwieldy currency to carry about, and we 
found that the value of a load represented 
only a few days’ wages for its carrier. 

Salt was acceptable as a tip, but not 
of much use otherwise. As for cotton goods 
and such-like stuffs, they had no value 
whatever, for the cunning old Goma N’Vula 
had forbidden their use under the penalty of 
death ! 

From his point of view it was a wise, 


AN AFRICAN NO MAN’S LAND. 


though drastic measure. Peaceful penetra- 


tion is best achieved by creating a want 
and then making its supply dependent on 
After the 


the admission of the trader. 
trader, of course, comes the 
missionary, after him the 
official—and they bring in 
their train tax - collectors, 
judges, soldiers, and other 
troublesome, meddlesome 
people whose activities in- 
evitably cause the collapse 
of the native’s whole social 
fabric. 

But meanwhile we were 
in a country untouched by 
foreign influence, and it was 
astonishing to what an extent 
law and order reigned every- 
where. The Bakongo left 
their neighbours alone, and 
saw to it that their neigh- 
bours did not interfere with 
them. Except for occasional 
squabbles between villages, 
the country was as peaceable 
as could be, and such things 
as murder or highway robbery were prac- 
tically unheard of. 

It was a well-recognized principle of 
Bantu society that a village is responsible 
for its inhabitants, and that any act of the 
individual involves his whole clan. 

With the exception of chiefs, monogamy 
seemed to be general, and morality appeared 
to be at a high level. Married couples got 
on well, and there was no question about 
the fathers’ devotion to their children. As 
for religion, there was not a single fetish in 
the whole country, and ancestor-worship was 
general. God, the creator of the world and the 
primary cause of all things, was connected 
with the living by a long chain of ancestors 
who shared in the 
honour paid to him. 

Every village 
seemed to be prac- 
tically seli-support: 
ing; the few things 
required which could 
not be produced at 
home, like iron and 
salt, reached the 
Bakongo through a 
trade from village to 


village. 
It would, of 
course, be utterly 


wrong to generalize 
for the whole of 
Central Africa from 
this single region, 
and come to the 
conclusion that the 
advent of the white 
man has been a curse 
to the continent. 


A Bakongo “Eton crop.” 
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Yet I should like, in all humility, to 
suggest to the Belgian authorities that the 
country between the Kasai and the Loango 
might be made a human reservation, and 
the natives preserved from 
all contact with Europeans, 
so that, when the whole con- 
tinent has been altered, 
there should still remain a 
spot where the black man 
remains in his original sim- 
plicity. Future generations 
of scientists would bless 
them for their foresight. 

It has to be confessed 
that, though order reigned 
everywhere, we found the 
Bakongo great drunkards. 
Very few men were sober in 
the evening ; but it must be 
added that this did not lead 
to any unpleasantness. On 
the contrary, the more a man 
was intoxicated the friendlier 
he seemed to become ! 

The children, lovable as 
everywhere, played the old 
children’s games, “‘ cat’s-cradle”’ being a 
great favourite. Ball games, shuttle-cocks 
and tops were frequently seen, and naturally 
the little ones imitated their elders in play. 

The Bakongo seemed to marry at an 
early age; we saw married women who were 
practically children. The marriage is nego- 
tiated on both sides by professional go- 
pecans who are paid for the trouble they 
take. 


AN OLD VILLAIN. 


It was not until we reached a place 
called Kenge that we experienced any 
trouble. This was the biggest village we 
had seen, and had two chiefs: one, it 
seemed to me, a 
rather decent fellow; 
the other, a very old 
man, had all the 
appearance of a con- 
summate scoundrel. 

I had just paid 
off the batch of 
porters I had 
obtained at the 
previous village, and 
they had set off for 
home, when the old 
villain requested me 
to leave the place at 
once, oblivious of the 
fact that he had in- 
vited me there him- 
self. I consented to 
go on condition 
that he provided 
me with porters to 
carry my loads. 
This he refused, 
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telling me pertmptorily to clear out without 
delay. 

: What about my goods?” I asked, but 
he insinuated that they were my business, 
not his. There { declined to be brow- 
beaten, announcing that I should stay where 
I was until porters were provided. 

The old chief departed with an ugly 
look on his face, and further fuel was added 
to the flames of his anger by the imp Buya, 
who incited my little dog Sanga to chase 
the native dogs. The old chief rushed back 
in a furious rage and told him to call the 
animal off, but Buya, nothing dismayed, in- 
formed the patriarch that, as the son of a 
great Muyanzi chief, he would not be ordered 
about by anyone. 

The old man retorted by telling him 
that here, at any rate, he was the chief, 
whereat Buya rolled with laughter. 

‘‘ Did you say chief?’ he asked. ‘‘ Ha, 
ha, ha!’ Then, turning to the natives 
standing round, he went on: ‘‘ Look at 
that! A chief! That old thing you have 
to feed on pap, a chief! Why, my father 
keeps creatures like that in a pen, and fattens 
them for feast-days. Then—k-r-r-'—he 
cuts their throats and we eat the ‘chief’ 
with manico and beans! But I wouldn’t 
eat that! He’s too old for me; | like them 
young. And wouldn’t he taste horrible |" 

Jith that the irrepressible Buya spat, 
called Sanga, and walked off, leaving the 
assembled Bakongo gasping. Being plucky 

ople themselves, they liked the boy for 
is cheek. But Buya did even better. 
The younger chief was just coming along, 
so the urchin walked up to him and said 
“Chief, this old slave of yours (pointing to 
his antagonist) is going off his head! He 
claims to be the chief! Ha, ha, ha! Now 
you, of course, are different ; one can see you 
are a chief. But 
this . . . (censored) 
insults your guests. 
It is time you 
knocked him on the 
head... .” 

There had 
never been any love 
lost between the 
two men, and this 
address of the child, 
fortunately for us, 
raised the old man’s 
anger to a perfectly 


frantic pitch, and es) 


in his 


to give the necessary answers. The Bakongo 
were very poor performers; all they could 
say was that they would kill us, but the boy 
rose to remarkable flights of eloquence. 

Presently I observed the ofd chief 
stroll over to our improvised kitchen, 
seize the fowls tied up there, and walk 
straight off with them. 

“Don't look round,” I said hurriedly 
to Simpson. ‘‘ The old bounder is stealing 
our chickens, and if either of us sees him we 
shall have to shoot him, or we are done for.” 


A TENSE SITUATION. 


Any hesitation would have _ been 
accounted a sign of fear, and would have 
invited attack. As a matter of fact I 
expected this latter in any case, and had 
been mentally passing in review our re- 
sources. We could have put up a fair 
resistance, and that is all. We had our 


repeating-rifles and our shot-guns, and in a 
wooden case some other cheap rifles and a 
few cartridges, but we did not possess a 
single man who could handle them, and 
the Bambala carriers were unarmed. 

Never did the latter show more pluck 


frenzy he Buya rolled with laughter. 
began to abuse the RAG ire ‘Look at that! A chief! That 
younger chief. old thing a chief!’” 


hen Buya 
strutted off they were still exchanging lurid 
compliments, but neither of them had Buya’s 

genius for invective. 
After that matters went from bad to 
worse. Insults were hurled at us from the 
village, and Buya acted as our spokesman 


than on this occasion. They understood 
quite well how things stood, and they came 
to us and asked us, when the inevitable clash 
occurred, to let the enemy approach as near as 
possible when he attacked. If we whites 
then shot down those who had the best 


re 
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bows and most arrows, they said, they would 
tush out, secure these weapons, and fight. 

‘“‘ Of course,”’ they added, ‘‘ we are few 
and they are many, but they won't get us 
cheap.” 

Brave fellows! I remembered a little 
packet of Reckitt’s blue we had with us, 
and gave it to them to paint themselves, 
in accordance with tribal custom, for the 
battle. They were delighted, and with blue 
lines drawn on their foreheads admired 
themselves with great joy in my shaving- 
glass. Meanwhile the incorrigible Buya 
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vecame frightfully excited, 
brandishing a kitchen knife 
4 to the common danger. 

Yet in sober earnestness 
things looked ugly enough, 
and our safe return from our 
wanderings was  problema- 
tical, to say the least, when a 
lucky event turned the tide 
of fortune. In my kit wasa 
toy elephant, less than a foot 
high, which, when wound up, 
would wave its trunk and 
walk a few yards. Taking it 
out of my kit one day, and 
finding it in perfect working 
order, a plan came into my 
mind which greatly amused 

Simpson when I explained it to him. 

The younger chief, who had always been 
well disposed to us, was prowling round our 
camp, and—having made sure that every- 
thing was in readiness—I called him and 
told him that I had something of great im- 
portance to impart to him. 

Looking round carefully to see that 
he was not observed, he came—obviously 
perturbed at the turn events had taken. 

told him I knew it was not his fault that 
things had gone wrong. I had decided, I 
said, to show my gratitude for his goodwill 
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by giving him advice that would not only 
save his own life but that of his family and 
friends. This, as was intended, made him 
quite nervous, and he anxiously inquired 
what he was to do. 


THE MAGIC ELEPHANT. 


‘All those whom you love,” I told 
him sternly, ‘‘ must leave the village before 
nightfall. The old chief has goaded me too 
far, and I have decided to destroy the whole 
place. I have ordered my elephant to 
see to the matter.” 

His eyes grew round with astonishment. 

‘* What elephant ? ’’ he asked fearfully. 

Thereupon I took him into the tent, 
wound up the toy, and set it walking in the 
semi-darkness before the highly excited 
chief. One look was enough for him! He 
rushed off toward the stockade shouting : 
“‘T am going to fetch the chickens; I am 
bringing them 
back!” ‘ 

Half an hour 
later Kenge was a 
different place: The 
Bambala were sitting 
at their ease, un- 
moved, apparently 
indifferent, and 
Simpson and I were 
lolling in our deck 
chairs. At our feet 
were the stolen 
chickens and about 
a dozen more, and 
we were listening to 
the frenzied suppli- 
cations of the old 
chief, who, in a 
veritable panic of 
terror, implored us 
to accept porters, as 
many as we liked, 
for the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

It was now my 
turn, so I told him I 
was in no hurry, 
whereupon he 
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but he had always understood that we were 
anxious to leave his village and quit the 
Bakongo country. He knew an excellent 
Bashilele chief, he added, who would welcome 
us with open arms. 

Finally I condescended to send Mayuyu 
to this chief to arrange about our coming, 
and the old scoundrel beat the ground with 
his fists and thanked me most humbly. He 
was going to tell me sundry other things, but 
I dismissed him haughtily. I have never 
seen a man who so thoroughly resembled a 
beaten dog; it was an extraordinary con- 
trast to his previous arrogance. 

- In due course we moved on, and the 
Bashilele chief made us very welcome. We 
found that his followers were much hand- 
somer people than the Bakongo; they were 
very tall, with fine features, and many of the 
men had long, thick beards. The village 
was a small one, however, so we did not stay 
long for fear of becoming a burden to the 
people, moving on 
to the next larger 
one, where we were 
received with equal 
kindness. 

In fact, if any 
reader is expecting 
our rumpus with the 
old Bakongo chief to 
work up into a tale 
of bloodshed I am 
afraid the rest of my 
story will prove dis- 
appointing, for 
nothing of the kind 
befell, and to those 
suffering from a 
nervous breakdown 
I can thoroughly 
recommend the 
country of the Bas- 
hilele. One delight- 
ful old chief, Lupar- 
akwe by name, did 
not know how to 
make things pleasant 
enough for us, and 
his people took their 
cue from him. 


whispered that he “What!” he 
was anxious for us exclaimed, when we 
to go because he was told him that we 
afraid his people thought it time to 
might become leave him. ‘‘ Why 
hostile. smiled, A do you wish to 
waving my hand A Badjoko belle leave? Is there 
toward the tent anything you are 


where he knew the mysterious elephant 
ju-ju was waiting for a signal to destroy 
the entire community, 

The gesture was sufficient; the old 
rascal promptly retracted what he had said. 
Of course, he stammered, there was no 
question of his people being unfriendly to 
such great personages as Simpson and myself 


wanting? Just tell me; I will see to it that 
you get it. Have you enough food? I 
hope the people don’t make a noise at night 
when you want to sleep.” 

I think we might have stayed with that 
delightful old chap for the rest of our 
natural lives ! 

There was one other tribe, however, 
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that we were anxious to see before we reached 
our journey’s end—the Badjok, the gipsies 
of Africa. Their chief, Mayila, came to meet 
us, and for this solemn occasion had donned 
a special regalia—two pairs of trousers, 
three shirts worn outside (not_ tucked 
modestly away), and sundry other finery. 
Sanga, my dog, always condescendingly 
friendly with the 
natives, shivered 
with rage at the 
unusual sight— 
evidently sharing 
her master’s aver- 
sion to European 
clothes on black 
ople. uya, on 
Fhe % other ad’ 
was much im- 
pressed, and 
treated Mayila 
with the deference 
a millionaire de- 
serves—or usually 
gets. 


THE GIPSIES OF. 
AFRICA. 


The Badjok, 
or Badjoko, or 
Kioko, as they 
are indifferently 
called, originate 
from the highlands 
where the Luando, 
Kwango, and 
Kasai Rivers take 
their sources. 
They are famous 
as smiths, traders, 
and hunters, their 
name meaning 
“the elephant 
people.” They are inveterate wanderers, 
and in their excursions for trade and the 
chase display a remarkable genius for organi- 
zation. 

When a part of the tribe, under the 
leadership of a minor chief, emigrates toward 
a previously-explored place, they divide into 
small groups, which process not only facili- 
tates the pursuit of elephants but allows 
them to live on the country without being 
a burden to the inhabitants. 

All the scattered parties remain in 
communication with one another, and such 
is their knowledge of the territory that the 
units can time themselves to reach their 
destination simultaneously. Once arrived 
there, a village is promptly established, like 
the one we were now visiting, and from 
this centre small caravans go out to shoot 
and trade. 

The Badjok have a very bad reputation 
as slave-traders, but possess a strong sense 
of loyalty to one another. To avenge an 


The “ 
all probability saved the expedition from disaster. 


magic elephant,” the mechanical toy that in 
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insult to one of their number the whole tribe 
is ready to fight and die to the last man; 
and this aggressive spirit becomes manifest 
at a very early age. 

A sweet little girl of eight, when a 
naughty boy tried to rob her of a small 

resent I had given her, promptly knifed 
im. It was no mere scratch, either; she 
stuck the weapon 
in him up to the 
hilt, the proceed- 
ing being con- 
sidered quite a 
natural one by her 
elders ! 

It is the 
custom among the 
Badjok for a 
woman, when she 
has passed the 
time for bearing 
children, to return 
to her own clan. 
Marriage is con- 
sidered merely as 
the loaning of a 
woman to her 
husband; con- 
sequently, should 
the wife die, the 
former is obliged 
to pay a consider- 
able indemnity to 
her rightful owner, 
the head of her 
clan. Owing to 
this many a Badjok 
marries a slave 
girl, to make sure 
that his wife and 
children will re- 
main with him in 
his old age. The 
children of such 
unions are all free, and suffer no dis- 
advantage from their mother’s status. 

On our way to the village we noticed 
a pole, erected in the bush, which marked 
one of the Badjok graves. The corpse is 
buried in a sitting position, with crossed 
legs, leaning back against a support, the 
face being always turned westward. Death, 
except a violent one, is attributed to God— 
Kalunga—whom the Badjok frequently 
invoked in our presence by prayer. His 
name is also used as a greeting. Magic is 
also resorted to, the witch-doctor being a 
very conspicuous person painted red and 
white, the charms with which he works being 
of the same colour. 

Though principally hunters, the Badjok 
are great agriculturists, and their temporary 
village was surrounded by a well-kept plan- 
tation. Tobacco was grown, and used in 
the Pipe and as snuff. They also raise hemp, 
though they denied smoking it. It was the 
first place in which we had seen cotton grown, 
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and we saw many men walking about the 
village spinning with a wheel. 

The plantations are mostly in the 
women’s care, the men passing their time 
in hunting. They use firearms, the quality 
of which can be judged by the fact that they 


cost, including transport from Europe, 
duties, etc., about 
four shillings apiece ! 

With these ter- 


rible weapons, loaded 
with a heavy charge, 
several men will 
attack an elephant. 
The first fires his 
gun after having 
crept as near as 
possible to the 
animal. Then he 
runs for his life and 
the second hunter 
discharges his 
weapon, flying in 
turn. A third then 
shoots, and so the 
game goes on. 
Meanwhile the first 
marksmen have re- 
loaded, and the 
business continues 
until the hapless 
animal, peppered 
with iron and brass 
slugs, finally suc- 
cumbs. 

Every article on 
the Congo should 
contain at least one 
“atrocity.” So far 
I had not succeeded 
in witnessing one, 
but at last fortune 
favoured me. The 
following account of 
this terrible affair 
is all the more : 
credible from the fact that the villain of the 
piece happens to be the writer ! 

Simpson and I were sitting near our 
tent teaching some Badjok children to 


The little girl on the right nearly killed a 
boy who annoyed her, sticking a 
him up to the hilt. 
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make soap-bubbles when we heard a female 
voice begging for mercy; then came the 
sound of blows. I jumped up and ran in 
the direction of the noise, and there saw a 
woman being tied up and dragged away 
by some men. I kicked them off, and 
asked what was the matter. 

The woman ex- 
plained that she was 
a Mulaba, and that 
her husband had 
just sold her as a 
slave to the Badjok. 
On being questioned, 
the man first of all 
told me to mind 
my own business, 
and then admitted 
the fact. At that, I 
confess, I lost my 
head, and went for 
him. When I had 
finished there was 
no skin left on my 
knuckles, and the 
scoundrel’s face 
looked a pretty 
sight indeed. 

The end of our 
trek was now in 
sight. Leaving the 
Badjok village we 
came, two days 
later, in sight of our 

oal—the River 

asai, rolling its 
black waters be- 
tween wooded banks. 
There was a thrill in 
realizing that we had 
done what no white 
man had _ hitherto 
accom plished—tra- 
versed this curious 
Central African No 
Man’s Land from 
border to border! Far away, we perceived 
some whitewashed mud-houses—an outpost 
of European civilization. Yes; we had 
reached our iourney’s end ! 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S WATCH 


By 


COLONEL G. R. CASSELS, C.B., D.S.O. 


Mlustrated by W. G. MOORSOM 


Strange are the ways of the East! 


The Author’s watch was stolen from under tis 


pillow, and one of his servants suggested a seemingly ridiculous plan for recovering it. 
Against his better judgment, Colonel Cassels consented to give the idea a trial—and it worked! 


OR heat—pitiless, enduring, devas- 
tating heat—few places can compete 
with Dera Ismail Khan, on the 
North-West Frontier of India. 

There, from March to October, with the 
thermometer registering anything from 
110° to 119° in the shade, the hot wind tear- 
ing over the plain like the breath of a 
furnace, and dust-storms turning day into 
night, life at times seems nearly beyond 
human endurance. 

It was in the hot weather in ‘‘ Dreary 
Dismal ’—to give the place the nickname 
which it so well deserves—that I met with 
the following strange experience. 

At that season of the year the only 
hope of rest at night was to sleep out in 
the open, as far from one’s bungalow as 
possible—and even then one was lucky to 
snatch a few hours of troubled slumber. 

On such a night, I remember, it seemed 
to me that I had only just succeeded in 
falling asleep, when I heard my bearer’s 
voice informing me that my morning tea 
was ready—the signal for the commence- 
ment of another torrid day. 

‘“What time is it, Khuda Baksh?” I 
asked sleepily. 

“‘ Half-past four, Sahib.” 

“All right. Get me a soda-water 
quickly,” I replied, feeling that tea was 
quite beyond my powers without a cold 
drink first. 

Now Khuda Baksh had a playful habit 
of saying “‘half-past four’? when it was 
really a quarter to five—a habit which had 
been the cause of much trouble more than 
once—and I therefore felt under my pillow 
for my watch to verify the time. I found 


nothing there. Half awake, I fumbled again, 
and then realized that my watch—m 
beautiful, old-fashioned gold watch, which 
had belonged to my grandfather — was 
gone ! 

I was quite certain I had put it under 
my pillow the night before, for I never put it 
anywhere else, but on Khuda Baksh’s return 
with the soda-water I said to him casually : 
““ Have you seen my watch anywhere ? ” 

‘“ Where should I have seen it?” he 
replied, in the irritating manner of the East. 
“Your Honour puts it under your pillow 
every night, and I saw you take it with you 
when you went to bed.” 

‘Well, it’s not there now, anyhow,” 
I said. ‘‘ This is a serious matter, Khuda 
Baksh. Have we a thief in the compound ? ” 

‘Does your Honour think that J have 
taken your watch—I who have served you 
faithfully these fifteen years ? ”’ 

“Don’t be silly, Khuda Baksh! Of 
course, I know you wouldn't take the watch, 
but it looks as though someone else had.” 

At this moment my Sikh orderly, 
Bassawa Singh, appeared on the scene on 
his way to take the ponies out for exercise. 
I told him of the catastrophe. 

““T suppose we’d better send for the 
police,”’ I said. ‘‘ I don’t want to, but I see 
nothing else for it.” 

“Don’t do that, Sahib,” he replied. ‘I 
know of a better plan.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

““Your Honour sees that clump of 
oleander bushes over there—right away in 
the far corner of the compound ? With your 
Honour's permission I will tell all the people 
in the compound, both men and women, 
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that this night, after the moon is down and 
before dawn, they are to go, one by one, to 
a spot which I shall mark there behind the 
bushes and each throw six handfuls of earth 
on the spot.” 
‘‘ But what good will that do?” 

wa Singh smiled. 

t morning, before the sun is up, 
you and I will go to that spot, Sahib, and 
we will dig into the mound of earth thus 


formed-—and there we shall find your 
watch!” 
““ What nonsense!’ I cried. ‘It will 


only mean that we lose a whole day when 
the police might be looking into the case. 
You'd better go to the station now and 
report the matter.” 

“Don’t send for the police, Sahib,” 
said Bassawa Singh and Khuda Baksh in 
chorus. ‘It will only make trouble for 
everyone ; the police always see to that.” 

“That's all very fine!” I growled. 
“ But what about my trouble ? That watch 
was a very valuable one, and I was very 
fond of it,” 

“Relieve me, Sahib,” said Bassawa 
Singh, earnestly, “‘ I speak true words. We 
are much more likely to get the watch back 
by my plan than by calling in the police.” 

T thought for a moment. I knew quite 
well that the police would set all the servants 
by the ears and that I should get no decent 
work out of them for days. 1 also knew 
that the police use unpleasant methods in 
the course of their inquiries, and I had had 
most of my servants for years and did 
not wish to subject them to humiliation. 
Further, I had had some experience of 
Indians, and I felt at the back of my mind 
that Bassawa Singh knew what he was 
talking about. 

“Don’t send for the police, Sahib,” 
he urged again. 

‘All right,’’ I said at last. ‘‘ Have it 
your own way, but give out the necessary 
instructions at once.” 

A careful search of the bungalow proved 
barren of results, and there followed a day 
of great discomfort for everyone. The ser- 
vants went gloomily about their work, 
eycing one another with suspicious glances. 
My bearer confided to me that he had never 
teally liked the look of the sweeper—he was 
cross-eyed | 

Coming back from the office later in the 
day, I went into my dressing-room to get a 
clean handkerchief. ‘' Great Scott !”’ I said 
to myself. ‘‘ There’s been another robbery 
here—and some robbery, too!” The room 
was absolutely bare; even my brushes and 
razors had disappeared from the dressing- 
table ! 

T shouted for my bearer. 

“Good heavens ! Khuda Baksh,” T said 
when he arrived. ‘' What's the meaning of 
this? Has another thief come and made a 
clean sweep of all I possess ?” 
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‘Not so, Sahib,” he ansaered solemnly. 
“After the dreadful thing which has hap- 
pened I thought it best to put everything 
under lock and key. Here are your Honour’s 
keys,”” he added, holding out the bunch. 
“Perhaps you will prefer that they should 
no longer be in my keeping ?” 

“Oh! keep the keys and be hanged to 
you!” I cried. ‘‘ But for goodness’ sake 
get me a pocket-handkerchief and put out 
my brushes and things again. There is no 
need for all this excessive caution.” 

Night came and I went to bed—but not 
to sleep. The night-watchman saw to that ! 
Usually content to take his ease as soon as 
I had sought my couch, that night he dis- 
played the most unholy zeal, for he per- 
ambulated solemnly round and round the 
bungalow, coughing loudly at intervals. At 
last I could bear it no longer and ordered 
him to confine his activities to the side of 
the house farthest from my bed. Then, at 
last, I dropped into a dreamless sleep. 

Next morning Khuda Baksh called me 
just as day was breaking—at the “* first 
light,” as we say in the East. Behind him, 
at a respectful distance, stood Bassawa 
Singh, armed with a small shovel. 

I drank my tea hurriedly and then, 
lighting a cigarette, I said: ‘‘ Come on! 
Let's get this nonsense over. You come, too, 
Khuda Baksh.’ The three of us proceeded 
with due solemnity to the clump of oleanders 
in the far corner of the compound. Looking 
round, I could see all the other servants and 
their wives and children watching us from 
the servants’ quarters. Expectancy was in 
the air. Even the ponies lifted their 
heads and gazed at us curiously as we 
passed. 

Arrived at the oleander clump, Bassawa 
Singh parted the bushes with great ceremony 
and invited me to pass through them to a 
small patch of open ground beyond. In the 
middle of this patch was what looked like a 
fairly respectable ant-hill. 

““Ah!” said Bassawa Singh. ‘I see 
your Honour’s instructions have been faith- 
fully carried out. Shall I dig, Sahib?” 

“What else?’ I said. ‘‘ That's what 
we're here for, isn’t it?” 

Slowly, solemnly, and with meticulous 
care he commenced to remove the earth 
from the top of the mound, taking very 
small shovelfuls each time. 

“For goodness’ sake get on with it 
I urged, but he refused to hurry. 

Bit by bit the mound began to dis- 
appear, until only about six inches of earth 
remained. 

** Just as I thought,” I said. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing there, of course, and all this fuss 
has been sheer waste of time.” 


fe 


\ ,” he replied, dramatically. 
Li ing down, I saw the glitter of 
something half covered by the earth. 


Bassawa Singh pounced on it like a hawk, 
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and then, straightening himself with a 
magnificent gesture, held aloft my lost 
watch—still going ! 

“What Sid t tell your Honour ?” he 
asked, triumphantly. 

I said nothing, then or later ;_ the less 
said, it seemed to me, the better. Through- 
out the day the servants went about their 
tasks with faces of smug respectability, and 
I—well, I wondered. Strange are the ways 
of the East ! 

The explanation? Well, I have often 
pondered over the whole business, but I 

ave never wavered from the conclusions I 
formed at the time. In the first place I am 
firmly convinced that Bassawa Singh and 
Khuda Baksh were entirely above any sus- 
picion of theft or collusion. They had both 
been in my service for many years and had 
given me countless proofs of their worth and 
strict honesty. Also, the one being a Hindu 
and the other a Mohammedan, it was very 
improbable that they would combine in any 
undertaking. 

As regards the actual theft, I have 


“*What did I tell your Honour ?’ he asked, triumphantly.” 


small doubt that it was committed by one 
of the menial servants. In India little is 
hidden from one’s servants, and probably 
everyone in the compound knew that I 
invariably put my watch under my pillow 
at night. The sweeper, for instance, had 
no doubt often seen it on my dressing-table 
at other times, when sweeping out the room. 

One slumbers heavily at night in the 
hot weather, and to abstract the watch 
from under my pillow would have been an 
easy task for a light-fingered native. The 
thief—whoever he was—probably took it 
down to the bazaar early the next day in the 
hope of disposing of it to one of the least- 
respectable goldsmiths, but the chances are 
that he was unable to find anyone who 
would give him a price for it, as it would be 
a matter of difficulty for the goldsmith 
himself to pass on so conspicuous an article 
as a watch of old-fashioned workmanship. 

Failing to realize anything on his prize, 
the thief’s next anxiety would have been to 
get rid of it quickly in such a manner as to 
divert suspicion from himself. | Bassawa 
Singh’s scheme offered him a simple solution 
of his difficulty. 

However, whatever actually happened, 
the point of importance to me was that I 
got my watch back. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


By 
ELLIOT BAILEY 


Illustrated by W. E. WIGFULL 


A big shark was spoiling the bathing at a popular New Zealand resort. 


“Pll fix him!” 


said a local fisherman; and fix him he did, by a method as novel as it was spectacular. 


HE summer seas of New Zealand are 
delightful from the point of view of 
bathers ; but they have their draw- 
backs, as exemplified by an occur- 

rence that took place in February this year 
at Wainui Beach, near Gisborne, which faces 
the broad Pacific. Incidentally the aftair 
afforded an opportunity for a display of 
nerve and coolness such ‘as few people 
possess. 

The summer season was at its height 
and the beach was crowded, but several 
times the throng of bathers had been sent 
flying from the water by the dreaded cry of 
“Shark !’’ These monsters had lately been 
more in evidence than usual, and had con- 
tracted the habit of swimming uncomfortably 
close to the shore. One ten-footer, locally 
known as “ Kruger,” was specially daring, 
and seemed to take an unholy delight in 
scaring the swimmers back to dry land. 

He was at his tricks again, thoroughly 
spoiling the bathers’ pleasure, when word of 
his presence was brought to Mr. Charles 
Ferris, of Wainui, a well-known local fisher- 
man. 
Mr. Ferris smiled. 

“Vil fix him!’ he said, and obviously 
meant it, though few people could have 
guessed what was in his mind. 

Only the day before Mr. Ferris had 
caught a huge stingaree—harpooned it with 
a hay-fork, by the by ! He now cut a portion 
of the stingaree into pieces, and, wading into 
the surf, threw them well out to sea, stating 
that it would not be long before ‘' Kruger ”’ 
scented the meal and arrived on the scene. 

He was right ; ‘ Kruger ” duly appeared 
and—what is more—brought three other 
uninvited guests with him. The four sharks 
fought viciously over the bait, watched in 
tense silence by the gathering crowd, who 
wondered exactly what plan Mr. Ferris had 
in his mind. 

The latter showed himself in no way 
perturbed by the arrival of four sharks 
instead of one. He merely cut up some 
more bait, slung it in a bag round his neck, 
and then, obtaining an eight-foot harpoon, 
cally commenced to wade out toward the 
ravenous monsters. To one end of the 


harpoon was attached a stout rope, which 
was held by a party of men on shore. 

Nearer and nearer Ferris drew to where 
those great triangular fins whirled and 
swirled, until at length the water reached 
up to his neck, a wave occasionally breaking 
clean over his head. As he drew closer he 
threw out more bait, the sharks rushing 
greedily hither and thither to seize it. 

The man’s daring plan was now be- 
coming clearer. With each throw he con- 
trived to pitch the pieces of stingaree nearer 
to himself, until at last the almost incredible 
sight was witnessed of Ferris standing 
actually in the middle of the circling brutes, 
which swam between him and the shore, 
frequently colliding with one another in their 
mad eagerness to seize the scraps of bait. 
At times they almost brushed Ferris’s head 
as he coolly and methodically continued to 
feed them. 

“I'd never have believed it if I hadn’t 
seen it,’’ a bystander stated later. ‘‘ It was 
the greatest thrill of my life.’ Another, 
asked for his impressions of the scene, 
remarked that it was for all the world like a 
housewife feeding chickens ! 

Yet everyone there realized to the full 
the deadly peril in which Mr. Ferris stood, 
although he himself was apparently quite 
unconcerned. One concerted rush of the 
great brutes and he would inevitably have 
been overwhelmed and torn literally limb 
from limb. He must have known it, but he 
never faltered, casting out the bait with a 
steady hand, luring the greedy sharks ever 
nearer until he saw an opportunity to 
achieve his purpose. 

For what appeared an age to the anxious 
watchers on shore this amazing scene con- 
tinued, and there were many who in their 
hearts believed that Ferris would never 
come out alive. Presently, however, a change 
came over the proceedings ! ‘* Kruger,” the 
biggest of the quartette, passed quite close 
to the fisherman, and quick as lightning 
Ferris raised his harpoon and drove it into 
the great fish's body! Then he swiftly 
ducked his head, to avoid getting entangled 
in the rope, and hurried for the shore. 

Instantly pandemonium broke out in 


the water ! ‘‘ Kruger ” threshed and heaved, 
and the other sharks, not understanding 
what had happened, added to the com- 
motion, beating the sea into foam. It was 
touch-and-go whether the harpoonist would 
not even now be struck down ere he could 
make his escape, and it was with indescrib- 
able relief that the spectators presently saw 
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pounds, and his girth was more than 
sufficient to allow him to take the body of a 
man. He was believed at first to be a 
“blue”’ shark, but proved to be of a slightly 
darker colour, and possessed an enormous 
mouth full of formidable teeth. 

Thus ended what must surely be one of 
the most thrilling encounters with these 


“Quick as lightning Ferris raised his harpoon and drove it into the great fish’s body!” 


him knee-deep in the surf. A moment later 
he reached the beach safe and sound. 

Then followed a grim struggle to get 
“ Kruger ” ashore. The men hauled with all 
their strength on the rope, the great shark 
fighting inch by inch against the fate 
that threatened him. At last, however, he 
succumbed, and was dragged up on to the 
beach. 

He was truly a fearsome monster. Ten 
feet long, he weighed over four hundred 


monsters that ever happened. The onlookers, 
indeed, confessed that the horror with which 
they watched Mr. Ferris as he stood in the 
very midst of the ravenous brutes was 
almost overpowering. The chief actor in the 
drama, however, remained quite uncon- 
cerned, and actually appeared to have 
enjoyed his remarkable experience. Never- 
theless, this method of shark-catching is 
not one to be recommended to the ordinary 
fisherman ! 
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YOU WILL ENJOY THIS! 


THROUGH SPAIN 


IN DISGUISE 


N the grey dawn 
we turned our 
backs on our 


prospects of 
steady work and 
struc’ northwards 


once more. After 
all, it was not in 
search of wealth that 
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6ut as we went along 
we turned aside at 
likely-looking farms 
to beg. Usually we 
received not only 
bread, but often a 
glass of wine apiece, 
and always the best 
of good wishes. The 
folks of this region 


we had left home, 
and rather than face 
those seething 
crowds again we 
preferred to risk the 
prospect of hunger. disguised as 
lowever, a small 

farm loomed on our 
left as we went w 

the hill, and to it 

sent Mahomet-Gusti, 
begging for bread. 
Already his soul was 
becoming hardened 


singing and dancing for a living. All sorts 

of odd adventures and misadventures befel the 

them during their wanderings, and these 

the Countess describes in most lively fashion. 

Our readers have a treat in store in 

this amusing account of a very unusual 
experien 


— all seemed to have 
hearts of gold. 
Towards evening 
we arrived near a 
lace called San 
avier, but as we 
did not wish to enter 
village before 
dark we took refuge 
in an empty house 
near the roadside. 
Here, sitting on 
the floor, we ate our 
evening meal of 


ce. 


to the mendicant’s 
trade. 

At the farm they told ‘‘ Mahomet " they 
had very little bread for themselves, but 
that he was welcome to as much as they 
could possibly spare—and they gave him 
half a loaf. Thus heartened, Gusti braved 
the terrors of the prickly pear once more 
and cut a basketful of its refreshing fruit. 
As he stood there in the sunlight I could not 
help noticing how amazingly Arabic and 
genuine he looked. 

Presently we came down again to the 
lagoon, which here was deep and blue. We 
bathed away the rigours of the previous 
night, slept during the heat of the day, 
and enjoyed our simple vegetarian meéals. 
Resuming our tramp in the afternoon, we 
passed many little farms surrounded with 
grape-vines, fruit trees, and date palms laden 
with bistre-coloured fruit. 

We decided to ‘‘ work” only in the 
evenings, halting at any convenient village, 


green almonds, 

grapes, figs, and 
bread, meanwhile watching the moon rise 
over a farm which was a veritable picture, 
a nocturne in blue. 

But the farm, unlike our cottage, was 
not empty, and soon the people there came 
over in a group to ask the reason of our 
presence. The countryfolk can be very 
suspicious, for wandering gipsies, of course, 
may be a real danger to the live stock. 

So we unloosed our piteous yarn to a 
most attentive audience. Just as we had 
finished, up came the farmer himself, a dear 
old soul, with the most good-humoured smile 
imayinable. He, too, heard our tale, and 
when it was ended he told us that if we 
would return after ‘‘ working” the village 
we should find a bed ready for us on the farm. 

As we approached San Xavier I felt 
queerly nervous, and in a group of men 
standing about in the principal plaza I 
thought I recognized the British Consul at 
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Carthagena. To be recognized meant 
disaster, so I hurried Gusti away down a 
narrow side-street. Even here, however, I 
decided there were too many people about, 
so I pushed on into some fields and declared 
that we would wait till it was darker. 

Here, in spite of Gusti’s protestations 
that we simply must perform sooner or later, 
I remained for an hour, until I had overcome 
my attack of nerves. Then, taking my deter- 
mination in both hands, I marched back to 
the village, plumped down on the first 
doorstep | came to, and began to play. 

I had, of course, restrung my bandurria 
with some extra strings carried in the sack. 
In a few moments a crowd gathered, and 
Gusti treated. them to one of his weird 
“Arab” songs. Then, after three improvi- 
sations, he went round with the plate. The 
response was in keeping with the general 
character of the countryside ; we garnered 
one peseta, ninety-five centimos. In the inner 
town, which I now feared no longer, we 
reaped another pesefa, which seemed enough 
for one evening, and accordingly we took the 
path back to our empty house. 

Here we sat down, ate a little more 
bread and some figs, and, in a patch of moon- 
light that entered through the broken wall, 
proudly counted our earnings over again. 

uddenly a black figure appeared in the 
doorway, silhouetted against the blue of the 
night. 

“ Buenas nochas !’’ said the apparation. 

We returned his greeting. 

“‘ My father asks you to follow me,” he 
said. ‘‘I will show you where you may 
sleep for the night.” 

He conducted us across a couple of 
fields and brought us to a big locust-tree 
beneath which was spread a mattress. 
Alongside stood a bottle of wine, a basket of 
almonds, a loaf of bread and—oh, luxury !— 
a plate spread with cigarettes. The tears 
rose to my eyes at the thoughtful sympathy 
of those good folk. This was not the grudging 
almsgiving of the suphisticated townsman. 

Next morning, after a delicious sleep 
and a wash in a little rivulet, we were about 
to take leave of our dear old host in the grey 
of the dawning, when he tried to press five 
pesetas upon us. Five pesefas—as much in 
proportion to him as five pounds to the 
average traveller! But we could not accept 
it. Irauds that we were, we could take 
with gratitude his wine, his almonds, and 
his mattress ; but his five pesetas, no ! 

Truly he had heaped coals of fire on our 
heads. We told him that we could earn 
enough for our wants as we went along, but 
we asked him for his name so that we might 
remember it in future days. He gave it to 
us, and here we set it down in admiration 
and gratitude: Antonio Ruiz, San Xavier, 
Province of Murcia. 

In climbing up to San Xavier we had 
left the sea behind, but now we hastened to 
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return to it. Seeing a shoreside village to 
our right, we tramped downhill and reached 
the beach some distance from the hamlet, 
which we decided to visit later. Once more 
we plunged into the refreshing waves. It 
was then, I think, that 1 first became aware 
of an odd duality which began to take 
Possession of us. 

Dress us up in our Arabic disguises, and 
we became to all intents and purposes 
Mahomet and Ibrahim, Syrian wanderers ; 
but let us but strip and put on our bathing- 
dresses, and the personalities of Gusti and 
Doushka, ordinary Europeans, surged back 
at once. As time went on and our trip was 
prolonged this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
quality was more and more evident in both 
of us. 

So Gusti and Doushka revelled in the 
waves during several good hours of the 
morning; then, thoroughly refreshed, they 
put on once more the clothes and the iden. 
tities of Mahomet and Ibrahim and con. 
tinued their pilgrimage. 

Alcazares, the town we had recently 
left, is the great seaside resort for the Murcian 
farmers and their families—or rather, I 
should say, it is the ‘‘sea-cure”’ resort ; 
these worthy folk do not bathe for pleasure 
but for health’s sake. 

The period of the ‘‘ cure ” is twenty-one 
days; no visitor comes to Alcazares for a 
lesser time, no one stays any longer. 

Here, in this village we were approaching, 
we were amazed to see a bathing-place 
similar to that of Alcazares, but somehow 
different. It was as though Alcazares had 
been the resort of the rich, this place that of 
the beggars. The carts were of the meanest 
kind, the tilts or tents made of wretched 
pieces of sacking; dirtiness everywhere 
contrasted with the bright tints of Alcazares. 

Coming down presently amongst the 
carts, however, we found the populace to 
be for the most part made up of horses, 
mules, and asses, all in the most miserable 
condition. This place—Ribera— it appeared, 
was the ‘“‘cure’’ resort of beasts, for the 
sick animals of two provinces were brought 
thither to the healing waters. We saw 
some two hundred animals in one drove 
urged into the sea, where they remained for 
a considerable time. The drovers them- 
selves looked as though they never bathed ! 

On the hill above us was a fine white- 
washed group of buildings—evidently some 
monastic establishment—and we learned 
from a friendly drover that it was the house 
of the Belgian Portuguese Jesuit colony. 
We determined to give ourselves an invita- 
tion to lunch there, and at midday climbed 
the hill to the great door. A bell within 
clanked hollowly at our impertinent tug, 
the door opened, and a dark-faced, lean 
young man in a cassock asked if we wanted 
money. We replied that food would suit 
us better. 
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“Come in, then,” said he, ‘‘ and rest 
in the garden for awhile. At this moment 
the Fathers are at lunch, but when they 
have finished we will see what can be found 
for you.” neeeat 

The garden was cool, green, and inviting 
—half flowers, half vegetables ; beauty and 
utility mingled. The combination of utility 
and ornament was emphasized by the 
presence in one corner of the garden of a 
water-wheel, called a noria, worked by a 
horse, while a nicely-carved stone fountain 
and basin was set in another. We sat down 
to wait, and as we rested we saw a number 
of poor folks come in, each carrying some 
receptacle for food. One brought an earthen 
cooking-pot, another an empty tin, and yet 
another a broken pitcher. To each the 
young priest gave a portion of soup or of 
cocido. 

After a time the Fathers finished their 
lunch and in a black flock poured into the 
garden to enjoy a digestive promenade. 
Then we were taken to one side and served 
with an enormous dish of Valencian arroz. 
The plate itself was oval and at least two 
feet long. It was heaped high with a savoury 
compound of meat, turkey, macaroni, toma- 
toes, and fish, blended into a background of 
saffron-tinted rice. It was a dish for a 
dozen men—a dish for kings! Two loaves 
of bread were added to this huge repast, 
as though we poor wanderers had the 
capacities of Pantagruel. 

While we ate the Fathers considerately 
left us to ourselves. And how we ate! 
We ate like veritable Arab beggars, like 
homeless folk who had but one good meal 
a month! If only our polite acquaintances 
of Carthagena could have seen us then ! 

Finally, replete, we had to become 
romancers in return for our repast, repaying 
generosity with lies. Once more we unfolded 
the tale of our desperate plight. In a way, 
Mahomet-Gusti was already more than half- 
posnaded that it was really true, and if we 

ad continued to wander much longer than 
we actually did I am convinced he would 
have come to weeping genuine tears of dis- 
tress over the fate of our unfortunate but 
fictitious children. 

In return the good Fathers told us their 
own story. They were Jesuits banished 
from Portugal by the Revolution. In the 
cataclysm they had lost everything; all 
their property had been confiscated. At 
first they had taken refuge in Belgium, 
living on the hospitality of the Jesuits there, 
but at the outbreak of the War they had had 
to fly once more. At last they had come 
to Spain, where their Order had given them 
this monastery in which to rest. 

They inquired if we had ever come across 
the French Jesuits of Beyrout. By a piece 
of sheer luck, I had, during my journey to 
Medina, made the acquaintance of one of 
them—a fact which speedily banished any 
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suspicions which might have arisen in their 
minds. 

The Father Superior was a simple and 
kindly soul, intellectual, yet possessed of a 
sense of humour. Heeven found something 
to smile at in their own distresses and ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not do 
more for us. Considering the hospitality 
with which we had been received, and remem- 
bering also that no one imagined us to be 
more than mere wandering beggars, this 
evidence of the monks’ real charity was, 
I think, remarkable. Their own exile and 
vicissitudes, however, had doubtless helped 
to make them more sympathetic towards 
other wanderers. 

Descending the hill, we entered Ribera. 
It was a pretty little place, but had the air 
of being a toy village rather than a real one. 
The villas were of all shades, and were 
decorated with flags of many colours. We 
stopped in a café in the square, and were 
immediately surrounded by people urging 
us to play, but we felt too well fed. The sky 
was blue, and all we wanted to do at the 
moment was to get back to the beach and 
have a sleep. 

Towards evening we started off again 
towards San Pedro, which we heard was but 
a few kilometres away. 

The village proved to be a little farther 
than we had thought, and arriving near a 
farm, we halted to eat our evening meal. 
As we were cheerfully munching our bread 
and supping our water an old farmer passed 
us. He gave us the courteous Spanish 
good-evening, but did not bother us with 
inquiries. Ten minutes later we saw him 
coming back again, with a basket in his 
hands. 

‘‘ Perhaps these will eat well with your 
bread,” he said kindly, and placed at our 
feet the basket, which was full of the largest 
and sweetest of figs. Then he sat down 
with us, and we told him our history. 

“When you have eaten and rested,” 
he said, as he rose to depart, ‘‘ come up to 
my farm and play a little to my daughters.” 

After the meal I felt sleepy and decided 
to take a little snooze, but at that moment 
Gusti saw the old farmer coming back, 
bringing with him about twenty girls. 
They gathered about us in a laughing circle, 
marvelling at my male costume, at our tur- 
bans, and at Gusti’s big baton. Some were 
dark, but many had beautiful fair hair, 
while very few of them were sunburned, for 
a Spanish girl, if she can avoid it, rarely 
exposes herself to the sun, since in Spain 
sun-tan is considered a mark of low caste. 

“Good gracious !’”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Are 
all these your daughters ? ”” 

The old man hooted his glee. 

“Not all, woman,” he cried merrily. 
“Not all! Hardly that—but nine of them 
are!’ 

The manners of these girls were so 
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pretty and delicate, and they asked us so 
politely to come to their farm, that I was 
amazed to find it but the poorest place— 
a tiny cottage with only three whitewashed 
rooms, containing a most meagre stock of 
furniture. I began to wonder where all 
these nine girls stowed themselves for sleep. 
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charmed. Indeed, Mahomet’s horrible im- 


provisations were better liked than the 
genuine article. 


Somehow it came out 


“It was a dish for a dozen men—a dish for Kings!” 


First we sat and told them of our 
mythical travels, which set them all open- 
mouthed. Then I gave them a real Arab 
song, which astonished them more than it 


that Gusti-Mahomet could sketch, so the 
old min urged him to make a drawing of the 
house, which Mahomet started to do with 
a very good will, while I sang some little 
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French ditties which pleased my audience 
far better than the Arabian music. 

When Mahomet had finished his sketch 
of the house—with which the old farmer 
was hugely delighted—he was commissioned 
to draw the daughters—all nine of them! 
His attempts at portraiture, however, 
aroused a good deal of merriment, for his 
“‘ likenesses are but affairs of chance at 
the best. 

As I was laughing with the rest, one 
of the girls suddenly shrieked out :— 

“But see! The Arab woman has a 
metal tooth ; it’s all yellow and gleaming !” 

They at once crowded round me and 
begged prettily to be allowed to gaze into 
my mouth. [I had to sit still while they 
held my head, looked into my mouth, and 
wondered. 

“Why, it’s gold!” they said, with 
breathless astonishment. 

One of them found the simple solution. 

“Then gold must be very common in 
Syria,” she said, which I did not dispute. 

When the last portrait was finished, 
for better or for worse, we made ready to go. 
The old farmer came up to Gusti and, thank- 
ing him for the pleasure we had given them, 
courteously asked him to use the house as 
though it were his own, and to take away 
anything which he desired. 

Of course, this was merely a Spanish 
form of politeness, but he accompanied the 
ceremonial offer by pressing into my hus- 
band’s hand six pesetas—the equivalent in 
English money of five shillings! This was 
from a farmer who had only three chairs, 
one table, and half-a-dozen cooking-pots 
as his visible assets! Such generosity 
certainly does not develop on the modern 
creed of get-on-or-get-out ! 

Still, we felt we had fairly earned our 
six pesetas, and we accepted them with 
gratitude. As we went along the road, how- 
ever, after having taken a most affectionate 
farewell of the old farmer and his sweet 
daughters, we wondered what had stimulated 
such extraordinary munificence. Was it 
the tale of our hardships, the magic of 
Gusti’s pencil, the charm of my songs, or 
the glamour of the gold tooth? Perhaps 
each had its part in the splendid result. 

From the farm to the village of San 
Pedro del Pinatar was but a step, and as 
the dusk had now fallen we entered boldly. 
Nevertheless a boy caught sight of us and 
raced before us into the town screaming out :— 

“The Moros are coming, the Moros are 
coming !”’ 

By the time we arrived in the main 
plaza, therefore, the crowd was densely 
packed about us. In order to limit our 
audience a little, we retreated into a nearby 
café, where we’ sang and played our usual 
horrid cacophonies, in the middle of which, 
to add to the discords, three of my strings 
broke. 
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Nevertheless Mahomet pluckily went 
round with the plate, even passing right 
out of the café into the square, where nobody 
could have heard a sound. The coins came 
reluctantly and in half-pence, but neverthe- 
less we amassed one peseta for our songs. 
Thence we walked into another café, and were 
about to start more songs, when I was 
staggered to hear an astonished voice cry 
out in English :— 

‘““What ho! 
thagena ?” 

I looked round, and recognized in the 
crowd a young English naval officer, in 
mufti, whom we had met at a fancy-dress 
ball to which Gusti had gone in exactly 
the same dress as he was wearing now ! 
No subterfuge was possible. 

“Hello!” he cried, coming forward. 
‘‘ Where have you come from? Straight 
from Damascus ?” 

“‘T’m staying at the hotel over here,’ 
he went on. ‘‘ They'll soon get us up an 
arroz or some such chicken-food. Come along 
and tell me what the game is.” 

I wondered at his pluck, for the whole 
village followed us to the little hotel and 
crowded stolidly below, watching and dis- 
cussing us, while we dined in state on the 
terrace. 

There we told our naval friend all about 
the bet, for he had been absent from Cartha- 
gena on a trip at the time it was made. He 
promised to keep the matter dark, and 
after the meal we left him for we feared 
that a too close intimacy might arouse 
suspicions as to our genuineness —sus- 
picions which, if spread along the coast 
ahead of us, would make things vastly 
uncomfortable. 

Bidding farewell to our jolly host, we 
descended the steps of the hotel, and 
plunged into the waiting crowd, which fol- 
lowed us to the outskirts of the town and 
then gradually melted away. 

A locust-tree gave us its hospitable 
shelter for the night. 

Three days later we were still on the 
beach, but I, alas! was lying very ill in a 
carabinero’s hut. 

Two of the past days had been blister- 
ing, almost waterless, almost foodless. We 
had not expected to strike such a desolate 
country, and we had hurried out of San Pedro 
hastily, anxious to get away from the 
publicity of the naval officer’s dinner, and 
thus we had neglected to lay in any pro- 
visions. Small pieces of bread and a melon, 
which we had been able to beg from a farm, 
had been all the food we-could get to 
sustain us. 

On the first night we slept too near the 
sea; a big wave reached us and gave 
us a wetting of which we had taken small 
notice at the time. But the water had split 
my precious bandurria and rendered it use- 
less. This was serious, for how were we 


What price old Car- 
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to continue to earn our living? With what 
was I to.accompany Gusti’s songs ? 

However, in contrast to the previous 
days, we had slept well. Soft sand makes 
the finest of beds; no mattress will adapt 
itself so easily to your figures, and you can 
scoop it and hollow it at your pleasure. 

We went to our sandy couches on the 
second night with very empty stomachs, for 
melon is hardly satisfying as a prolonged 
diet. The next morning when I awoke an 
agonizing pain shot down my back. Fallin, 
flat, I realized with growing dismay that 
seemed to be on the verge of a real illness. 
I shook the still-sleeping Gusti. 


“ Gusti! ’’ I cried. ‘‘ I feel awful. My 
back is hurting dreadfully.” 
Gusti was greatly concerned, and 


neither of us quite knew what to do, for our 
present location was far from ideal from the 
point of view of an invalid. Before us lay 
the blue sea, unflecked by a single sail; on 
either hand, north and south, stretched sand 
dunes; behind us was a sloping waste of 
barren land, waterless, and without any sign 
of habitation. We might have been cast awa:y 
on an uninhabited coast for all the help that 
the view revealed. 

““We must get on somehow,” I said, 
presently. ‘‘ Let us go forward; we may 
come across something or somebody.” 

With that I staggered to my feet, 
though every movement gave me pain. 
Poor Gusti looked like a man on whom all 
the bad luck in the world had suddenly 
descended. And, indeed, the factor of illness 
had not entered into our calculations. I 
must have caught a chill, I decided, from 
the wetting of the previous night. I deter- 
mined to stagger on as long as I was able; 
when I could walk no farther Gusti would 
have to leave me in the sand and go forward 
alone to look for help. 

Thus, for what seemed to_be endless 
hours, I struggled on, helped by Gusti. I was 
almost at the end of my powers when he 
spied a small straw hut half hidden in a fold 
of the earth. It was still about half a kilo- 
metre away, but the mere promise of shelter 
encouraged me and seemed to give me an 
access of strength. 

Reaching the door of the hut, we looked 
eagerly inside. It was only a beehive sort 
of shelter, just large enough to contain a 
rough mattress, made of old sacks, but on 
the sacks, lying stretched at length and 
snoring, was a soldier, a carabinero—one of 
the guards of the coast.. By night he would 
patrol the little paths, keeping a sharp eve 
out for smugglers. Now he was taking his 
well-earned repose. 

But Gusti did not hesitate to rouse him. 
You may well imagine the astonishment cf 
the worthy ccastguard, waking abruptly 
from his dreams, to find looming over him, 
in the dccrway of his shack, two weird 
figures dressed as Moors. The bewildered 
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amazement in his face was comic, but just 
at that moment I was in no state to appre- 
ciate comedy. He sprang to his feet and 
examined us, apparently disbelieving his 
own eyes. 

“What is it ? 
exclaimed. 

Hurriedly Gusti explained; but even 
in his anxiety I was relieved to find that 
he did not lose sight of his self-assumed 
Moorish character. 

“Surely, surely,” cried the carabinero, 
“See here, let the woman lie down on my 
mattress while I run off to the coastguard 
station and get her some food. Don’t thank 
me, man; it is nothing. We must all aid 
one another to the best of our ability.” 

Making good his words, he at once 
started off at a brisk pace up the hill, leaving 
his sleep and his mattress for me. The bed 
was only a couple of sacks sewn together 
and stuffed with seaweed, but to me it 
seemed as soft as the most luxurious feathers, 
and the roof over my head gave me an 
immediate feeling of security. 

How curious is the spiritual change 
induced by sickness ! Healthy, I would ask 
for nothing better than the open sky above 
me and the warm sand beneath, but a mere 
touch of illness had changed all such senti- 
ments, and I was as grateful as I could be 
for the seaweed mattress and the roof 
of straw. The kindly carabinero, before he 
started off to his station, had pointed out a 
flask of wine which he put at our disposal, 
and this, too, had its effect on our drooping 
spirits. In fact, I felt thirty per cent. better 
already. 

In half an hour the carabinero returned 
carrying a round earthen cooking-pot full of 
soup and rice. He coaxed a flame in the 
heap of smouldering ash at the side of his 
shack and on it he warmed up the soup. 
Never had anything seemed more delicious ! 
I was so grateful for his kindness, warmed 
by the soup, and comforted by the shelter 
that I felt I could sleep. 

I awoke in the evening to find that the 
carabinero had gone back once more to the 
station, and had fetched from thence a 
warm blanket, in which he wrapped me for 
the night. 

Meanwhile Gusti had fixed up his tent 
of waist-shawls against the side’ of the 
carabinero’s hut, and here he and the soldier 
had spent the greater part of the day dozing, 
gossiping, and smoking cigarettes provided 
by the hospitable guard. The kind fellow 
insisted that I should sleep out the night in 
his hut.’ Gusti proposed to keep watch with 
the carabinero. 

Together they paced up and down the 
stretch of shore allotted to the man’s sur- 
veillance. He had about two miles of coast 
to patrol, meeting at the ends other coas 
guards, who thus made a belt of watchfulness 
all round this part of Spain. As they tramped 
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along the carabinero gave Gusti some details 
about smuggling and the smugglers. 

‘I should think that a dark night like 
this would be just the one for the job,” said 
Gusti. 

“Not a bit of it!’ answered the coast- 
guard. 

“On a night like this there’s nothing 
for us to do. The smugglers never run stutt 
when it is too dark. If we can’t see them 
they can’t see us; they can’t keep in touch 
with each other, and they could never be 
sure that a coastguard hadn't slipped in 
amongst them. 

-. ‘No; what the smuggler prefers is a 
night with a crescent moon, giving just 
enough light by which to spy and deep 
enough shadows in which to hide. It is on 
such moonlight nights that we have to be 
watchful. The boats may run in on a dark 
night—that we can’t stop; there are too 
many of them. They hide the contraband 
in secret cach¢és at various spots; then the 
land-fellows collect it whenever convenient. 

“‘T’ve done some smuggling myself in my 
time. I come from near Tarragona, and we 
used to run in lots of stuff. But it isn't a 
steady job. I prefer to know where I am; 
and my wife didn’t like the business. She 
was nervous. Oh, yes; I’ve run a cargo or 
two; it’s good fun. But it’s just as good 
fun catching the smugglers as running the 
stuff.” f 

Thanks to the ministrations of the 
cavabinero I awoke next morning much 
better in health, and we felt able to continue 
our journey. | tried to thank the good man, 
but he made light of his help and presented 
me with a packet of cigarettes and a block 
of Spanish chocolate. : . 

After a walk of some hours we came to 
another coastguard’s hut. Indeed, all along 
this stretch of coast we encountered these 
excellent fellows, who everywhere welcomed 
us, giving us coffee, cigarettes, melons, wine, 
or whatever they had. All of them invited 
us to stay as long as we wished in their little 
straw beehives, and many a time since I 
have looked back on the easy-going 
generosity of these carabineros, without 
whose help we might have been forced to 
give up our trip. 

They were not natives of these parts, 
but transported hither from all over Spain, 
for no local men could be trusted to arrest 
or shoot at another local man seen in the act 
of smuggling. A native of Castilla, however, 
will willingly act as a policeman in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, just as a native of Valencia 
would in the province of Castilla, and so 
these carabineros are recruited from any part 
of Spain extraneous to the province in which 
they must work. Thus, exiles themselves, 
they had a more lively sympathy for our 
exile, and in the goodness of their simple 
natures gave practical expression to that 
sympathy. 
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During the afternoon the country began 
to lose the desert-island air which had so 
strongly impressed us; we even sighted one 
or two farms. Now, although we had been 
well fed by the carabineros, Mahomet could 
not resist going to these houses to beg. It 
had become something of a pastime to him, 
and gave us an index as to the character of 
the people. 

Here we were refused with a pronounced 
lack of courtesy ; at one place, in fact, they 
were particularly rude. We were retreating 
from them, furious, when Gusti noticed, just 
between two farms, a fine pergola hung 
with splendid muscatel grapes. 

“Well, if they won't give, I shall take,” 
he growled. : 

But to get the grapes needed some 
diplomacy. The pergola was overlooked by 
both farms, and the farmers might not 
have had the least hesitation in setting their 
dogs on to anybody caught stealing their 
sfecial grapes. So Gusti crawled to his 
objective with the caution of a Red Indian. 
He wormed his way under a prickly pear, 
taking advantage of any kind of cover, and 
at last emerged triumphant with a splendid 
basketful. We went on our way rejoicing. 

The grapes brought us to the little town 
of Torrevieja. As it was nearly dusk we 
decided to enter the village, because the 
most necessary thing for us now was to find 
some guitar-maker who would mend my 
bandurria. To our astonishment the streets 
were empty ; not a child screamed out at our 
appearance, not a woman leapt to the door- 
step. We wandered on, marvelling at this 
apparently deserted town. - 

At last we espied the very shop we wer 
looking for. There was a little show-case 
outside holding a couple of new guitars. 
Through an open door we saw a small 
room like the entrance of a stable, in 
which a hollow-cheeked man was working at 
a carpenter’s bench. 

“Is it here,” Gusti asked him, ‘‘ that 
one could have a bandurria repaired ? ”” 

“Yes,” answered the carpenter; 
“bandurrias, or guitars, or any kind of 
instrument are my business.” 

He naturally asked us our history, 
like everyone else we met, and when we had 
told our tale we inquired :— 

“But why is there nobody in the 
town?” 

“The town is full!” cried the guitar- 
maker, ‘‘ but all the people are at the other 


extremity. There is a fiesta to-day—and 
a brass band—oh, a fiesta of extreme 
luxury !” 


I decided to slip into my yashmak again, 
to be once more an Arab woman. The veil 
gave me pluck in the crowds. I asked the 
guitar-maker if he had anywhere private 
as I wished to change my dress. 

“Why,” said he, “the simplest thing 
would be for us to go outside for a moment 
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and shut the door.” So he and Gusti 
withdrew and closed the big  stable-like 
door upon me, leaving me in a semi-gloom 
amongst the shavings and the half-shaped 
parts of unmade guitars. I hastily got 
into my woman’s dress and stuffed Ibrahim’s 
costume into the sack. 

The guitar-maker screamed in astonish- 
ment when he saw me. We then begged 
that he would allow us to deposit our sack 
with him for awhile, to which he readily 
assented. 

In the centre square a rustic bandstand 
was draped with the red and yellow of the 
Spanish national colours. The crowds 
surged about us. We managed to struggle 
to a bench below the bandstand, but there 


all progress was stopped. T he people 
massed thicker and thicker. Even the band 


was so overwhelmed with curiosity that 


the conductor couldn't make it finish the 
piece, 


and the bandsmen, leaving their 
craned over the balcony of their 
Sy "stand, till I began to fear that the 
railings would collapse and precipitate the 
whole inquisitive party on to our heads. 

The ordinary police, who till now had 
had nothing to do, suddenly found them- 
selves confronted by a traffic problem of the 
gravest description. They were powerless. 
The aid of the municipal police was sum- 
moned, but they proved equally inetfectual. 
Thereupon such soldiers in uniform as were 
at the festa were hurriedly mobilized, and 
the carabineros were summoned. 

For half an hour the members of all 
four forces laboured manfully to push 
back the massing crowds and keep them 
incirculation. Hopeless effort ! 
nally, seeing they could not control 
the effect, they tried to remove the cause ; 
they told us that we must go away at once. 
But we decided not to understand any 
Spanish. We answered by signs that we 
wished to hear the music, and we waved to 
the bandmaster to continue. The  pro- 
prietor of a café came out to invite us to his 
terrace, hoping thereby to attract the crowd 
thither, but again we pretended not to 
understand. 

A captain of the carabineros and a 
lieutenant of the guardia-civil came up and 
tried to talk to us, but we only shrugged our 
shoulders. Next an officer of the civic 
police tried his luck. He was extremely 
polite ; he bowed and scraped and explained 
with considerable cloquence that we were 
upsetting the whole town, stopping the 
circulation of traffic, atid were, in fact, the 
very devil. Would we follow him to a more 
convenient place ? 

We smiled sweetly on the officer and 
then made signs that we had not understood 
a word. Really the forbearance of these 
officers was a model of politeness for any 
other police in Europe. The poor man 
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gesticulated wildly to heaven, cursed vividly, 
and then ordered one of his men to run off 
and fetch the British Consul. 

The latter arrived in a few minutes. 
He was a withered little man, not particu- 
larly British-looking in appearance. 

He bowed to us and asked us—in 
perfect Arabic—to follow him to the police- 
station! The combined forces of the police, 
the guardia-civil, the coastguards, and the 
army held the gaping populace in check 
while we willingly complied with his polite 
request. There they slammed the doors 
on the crowd and the Consul, speaking once 
more in Arabic, asked us for our passports. 

With a serious face Mahomet Gusti 
produced them. When the Consul perused 
them I had a hard task to keep from giggling. 
He peered, he stared, and lines of per- 
plexity chased one another across his fore- 
head. The poor man was utterly bewildered. 

“What is this?’ he cried at last. 
“What do you mean—Count and Coun- 
tess? Are you crazy?” 

Thereupon I burst out laughing, and 
told him the whole history of our wager. 
For a time he looked unconvinced, but the 
passports were valuable evidence, for they 
were obviously genuine. 

“Oh he said, at last, trying hard 
to smile. ‘* That must be an awful joke.” 

I could see, however, that he secretly 
looked on us as being at least half mad. 
He was not the kind of Englishman who 
would understand our pleasure in the trip. 

However, he kindly agreed to maintain 
our incognito to the police, and told the 
officials that he would answer for us. The 
chief officer assured him that it would be most 
unwise to let us go into the town again. 

“We cannot control the people’s 
curiosity,’’ he admitted frankly. 

The officer who had first spoken to us 
offered us the hospitality of his house for 
the night, and under a massed guard of the 
four forces we were transported thither. 
The hospitable Spaniard invited the Consul 
to stay for supper, at which, gradually, we 
managed to convince the Britisher that 
we were not really mad. 

Next morning Mahomet went along 
to get my bandurria from the guitar-maker. 
He had repaired it nicely and replaced all 
the strings which the wet had snapped ; 
but he refused to accept a penny in payment. 

“IT did it for you gladly,” he said. 
“Please do not insist on paying me any- 
thing ; it would spoil my pleasure.” 

We breakfasted with the officer and 
the Consul. Then we bade them a grateful 
good-bye and, escorted by four solemn 
gendarmes, left Torrevieja behind us. 
When we had marched thus a mile from the 
town the escort did a right-about-face and 
left us to resume the characters of Mahomet 
and Ibrahim. 
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Colonel Gibbons is one of Canada’s foremost journalists, and a great traveller. In this narra- 


tive he relates a very remarka! 


ble experience—how, when he lay at death’s door after an 


exciting fight with Afridi outlaws near the Khyber Pass, an old native priest undertook by 
telepathy, or some similar means, to send a message to a friend of the Colonel’s in Bombay, 


a thousand miles away. 


It sounded like the wildest nonsense to the wounded man—but 


his friend duly arrived ! 


all unwillingly, I encountered the 

playful Afridis, carrying about in 

my system for some time thereafter 
sundry scraps of metal presented to me by a 
robber clan, vid an ancient muzzle-loader. 

Acquirement by the hillmen of arms or 
ammunition was prevented as far as might 

- be by the vigilant British, but gunpowder of 
asort they managed to make for themselves, 
and bullets were crudely moulded out of the 
solder from abandoned tin cans, with which 
the road through the Khyber Pass was 
plentifully garnished. 

Of that unforgettable adventure, to 
my mind, the aftermath is the most curious 
feature. If my old friend Phil d’Angelis 
is still alive, I call on him to witness to 
the exact truth of my narrative. Phil 
was something of a glorified commercial 
traveller—foreign sales manager, to be 
precise—for a New York asphalt concern. 

We were for a short space inseparable 
pals. Then we parted with mutually sincere 
assurances that we would never lose sight of 
one another—and neither has since heard 
from the other! Every world-wanderer has 
had a close comrade of this kind and unore- 
meditatedly lost him completely. 

Our trails first converged at Sydney, 
Australia. From Australia I passed on to 
New Zealand and thence to India. Phil 
headed direct for Bombay, where, six 
months later, our reunion was joyously 
celebrated. I had closed the business that 
had brought me to India, but d’Angelis had 
a month’s more work to do. 

A chance offered for me to attach myself 
to the entourage of the then Amir Habi- 
bullah of Afghanistan on his return to his 
capital at Kabul, from an official visit to 
India, and I took it. Phil and I made a 
farewell night of it, agreeing to meet again 
in Bombay six weeks later and take ship 
together for London. 


a i is now almost twenty years since, 


“Tf anything should crop up to change 
you plans, be sure and let me know, and 
‘ll wait for you,” d’Angelis promised as we 
gripped hands at the station, my passpert 
duly viséd and my face turned toward 
Peshawur and the hills beyond. 

. The twin roads of the Khyber Pass 
wind and twist upward and ever upward 
from beyond Jamrud, the last British border 
stronghold—arteries of inward and outward 
travel over which countless caravans have 
crawled, and from vantage points on which 
one may peer dizzily down sheer thousands 
of feet into whispering gorges such as 
Kipling paints in his “‘ Man Who Would Be 
King.”” At that time the Pass was open 
for two days in each week to accredited 
travellers, safe conduct being provisionally 
guaranteed by the lords of the land. 

Provisionally is the important word in 
the contract, for all wayfarers were obliged 
to keep religiously within specified distance 
of those dual ribbons of ancient highway 
linking none too securely the hillfolk traders 
and their markets in the Indian plains. 
Venture but one foot beyond the deadline 
of that circumscribed safety-zone, and 
Authority complacently washed its hands 
of you. You were in the No-Man’s-Land 
of the brigands, who recognized no closed 
seasons for the game they constantly 
stalked. 

The watchers of the way were ever 
there. Unseen eyes stared out of the dark- 
ness—keen, patient, avaricious, seeking the 
heedless traveller. Even though his visible 
assets represented but scant shillings’ w~~th, 
he was nevertheless marked down for destruc- 
tion and his belongings for plunder. More 
worthy or nobler game invited community 
action: leadership, organization, direction, 
trap, and tactics. There were councils and 
orders and distributions of forces. 

Exultant anticipation spread con- 
tagiously; and, all going according to 
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schedule, there were later captures—with or 
without bloodshed mattered  little—and 
long-drawn-out bargaining by super-crafty 
envoys, with, in the end, substantial ransom 
or, alternatively, the disappearance of 
someone whose friends would speak of him 
as having been unaccountably lost in the 
hills. Peril lurked in those mountains, 
but always in ambush. Cliffs and crags 
and deep-cut canyons were all alive with 
eyes and ears—but never a mouth to whisper 
warning. 

As a rule the border tribes were so 
busily employed in brigandage and domestic 
feuds that hostile invasions of frontier centres 
were happily infrequent. When Afridi- 
Afghans did go a-raiding, it was usually under 
the inspiration of half-crazed Mcslem priests, 
ever ready to depict in alluring colours the 
rewards that came to the faithful who fell 
crusading against the infidel English. 

Left to their own devices, the Afridis 
of the independent strip were well content 
with their inter-tribal quarrels, sept against 
sept, village against village—feuds prcse- 
cuted with noisy vigour but light casualty 
lists. 

Devoutly obedient to official instruc- 
tions, my servants and I kept strictly to 
the ancient thoroughfare, in the wake of his 
Afghan Majesty, until he passed through the 
ponderous gates of his straggling capital 
to be welcomed home by his subjects. 

It was after the festivities marking 
the home-coming of the Illustrious One had 
been duly described for my paper, and we 
sat one evening by the yak-cake camp-fire 
in a centuries-old rest-house, that tempta- 
tion came in the guise of a worker of marvels. 
The wandering magic-maker, be it known, 
is a familiar figure of the northern marches. 
He is more than a prince of conjurers, 
for many of his feats are based on sound 
study of anatomy and natural laws; and 
he is always ready, for an added considera- 
tion, to withdraw the veil frem his m 
and make plain the media of his miracles. 

To magnify his prestige, this fakir cf 
the hills, as the night wore on, confided a 
secret to me with due impressiveness. He 
was, so the tale filtered through my inter- 
preter-bearer, a descendant of these who had 
followed the ascetic priests of Buddha who, 
in times long past, journeyed backwards 
and forwards ‘twixt Hindustan and the 
Afghan country by a now almost-forgotten 
road, alternative to, and easier than, the 
Khyber route of to-day, and which I might 
care to use on my return journey. 

“Much shorter also, Sahib,” he de- 
clared emphatically. 

Why, then, had it been abandoned ? 
T asked. 

The fakir’s hands were flung upward as 
he mouthed a ready explanation. The road 
had been given up because of the fears of the 
natives to travelling a trail supposedly 
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thronged by ghostly wanderers since, many 
years ago, the scythe of pestilence had 
reaped a grisly harvest there. 

The official admonitions flashed across 
my mind. Would ngt this abandoned 
short-cut be dangerous to travel ? I in- 
quired. The fakir shrugged his shoulders as 
he pooh-poohed the idea. No; nowadays 
it was only a road of silence, superstition- 
sealed. Few, indeed, remained to whom 
that way was known; and he was one of 
the favoured few. Always coming and 
going by it, he had in his own poor perscn 
disproved not once but many times the 
alleged hostility of the spirits that were 
supposed to bar the way. If we travelled 
in haste, as he had heard, we could save 
many days by taking the old road. 

“Of course, if the Sahib fears. "he 
added, and paused significantly. ‘‘ But the 
toad is there, and the Sahib can journey 
swiftly—escaping, moreover, discomfort of 
the throng.”” He, for some mere trifle of 
reward, stood ready to serve as my guide. 
Only, there must be great caution—no 
speech with anyone—else, indeed, evil 
might befall. 

Squatted on his heels on the dirty floor, 
his bony, talon-like finger traced a crude map 
in the scattered ashes. Here we diverged 
from the great highway, here bore one kes 
to the east, circling a landslip. There we 
picked up the trail anew and followed a 
hillside path. ‘‘ Yes, Sahib, the mules can 
easily travel the road.” At last, emerging 
from a nullah, we should find Ali Musjid 
less than half a league distant. 

Respectful sincerity marked the fakir’s 
mien, and our own scant geographical know- 
ledge confirmed established landmarks as he 
checked them off. It would mean a saving 
of several days—perhaps even a week—to 
say nothing of avoidance of the choked and 
malodorous road. We had seen no brigands 
on our inward march, nor any claiming to 
have suffered at their hands. The man, 
moreover, had chits to show us—sciled and 
tattered, but none the less legible—be- 
speaking him thoroughly trustworthy and 
much esteemed of sahibs. 

He who hesitates leses. In the end 
temptation triumphed. Fumblingly and un- 
certainly, in the great darkness that marches 
before the dawn, we packed and tcck 
the trail, the fakir leading, sure-footed, 
unhesitant. 

The chill light of morning disclosed 
broken hill-country bedecked with many 
crumbling forts, huts, and tawdry shrines, 
uniformly fashioned of mud and stone— 
a fearsome region of vari-coloured rocks, 
treeless, sterile, inhospitable, and silent. It 
was a picture of utter desolation, yet the ill- 
defined trail, as the compass confirmed, led 
steadily toward our objective. 

Throughout our first day's progress no 
sign of human or animal life presented itself. 


By early evening we had reached a spring 
our wonder-working guide had promised, 
and camp was made in the lee of a massive 
rock. There we vainly courted sleep, our 
teeth chattering with the cold, until dawn 
broke. Fire we had none; the bare, 
blistered rocks bore neither brush nor moss. 

Bone-weary and irritable, the second 
day’s march was made in unwonted silence. 
Even the previously garrulous fakir had 
grown moody and taciturn, though he still 
led us confidently onwards ; there could be 
no doubt that the path was thoroughly. 
familiar to him. A third day and a fourt 
offered no variation of the harsh monotony 
of that dead, silent land. The fifth day 
began like the fourth, save that it found us 
in a country of even more rugged hills, nor 
did we dream how differently it would close. 

Two hours had passed since the midday 
halt. We had been laboriously climbing 
over an ever-narrowing trail hugging pre- 
cipitous ochre cliffs. At the verge of the 
rock-strewn path thére yawned a forbidding 
gulch five hundred feet deep, with a dry bed, 
now glistening white, through which in the 
rainy season a cream-crested torrent would 
roar. On the farther sidc of the canyon 
broken walls presented a confusion of 
tumbled boulders. The sure-footed, phleg- 
matic mules plodded on, their heads hanging, 
somnolent in the quivering heat. 

Suddenly, out of the stillness, a rifle 
cracked across the canyon, waking countless 
echoes, and a wisp of bluish smoke eddied 
up from behind a boulder nearly two hundred 
ya away. There came the whine of a 

ullet, and a dust-puff lifted from the path 
along which we had come. A second later 
two other weapons spoke—one almost over- 
head, the other, like the first, from beyond 
the gulch. We shouted excitedly to our 
guide. He had vanished! We never saw 
him to our knowledge again. 

The attack had been so surprisingly 
sudden that I still sat my beast, dum- 
founded. Michael, my Madrassi bearer, 
abruptly restored my wandering wits. 
Directly the first shot rang out he had 
manceuvred the pack-mules to the shelter 
of a trailside rock. Our syce was there, 
busying himself methodically, stripping off 
packs,and fishing out of one of them a 
cartridge box. As I slipped to the ground, 
a fourth shot rang out and a leaden slug 
spattered itself venomously on the cliff-face. 
A thin spiral of smoke rose from the quarter 
first heard from. 

“* Juldy"” (quickly) ‘‘ Sahib /”” my ser- 
vant exhorted and dropped behind a con- 
venient boulder, thus setting a good example. 
There, his eyes flashing, he busied himself 
with adjusting the sights on a Winchester 
carbine. 

‘““ A short two hundred,’ he observed 
nonchalantly, passing the weapon to me. 
I took it mechanically. 
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‘““Where’s the fakir?’’ I whispered. 
Mistrust had not yet intruded. 

Michael grinned cheerfully. 

‘I think maybe that second shot came 
from him,” he suggested calmly. He had 
finished filling his own magazine by this 
time and with a chuckle proceeded to 
wriggle round the knuckle of his rock 
shelter, on reconnaisance bent. Not for 
naught had he served the shikar-loving 
sahibs | 

They have sharp eyes, these hill-folk. 
Three shots from across the way proved 
their watchfulness. Three little spurts of 
dust told where bullets struck, the nearest 
not thirty feet from Michael. 

‘“Poor practice!’’ he commented 
quietly. ““I shall do better if I see our 
man.’ 

Memories of what followed still stand 
out cameo-sharp, undimmed by time— 
the torment of nerve-strain as we hugged the 
protective rocks, inaction grown unendurable, 
the hurtling of occasional slugs across the 
gorge, and growing irritation at the sniping 
tactics of a seemingly invisible foe. 

Afternoon was wearing to early evening 
when the bark of a carbine from the cliff 
above brought me to my feet, the necessity 
for concealment for the instant forgotten. 
I glanced toward where my servant had been, 
but the place was empty. Again rifles 
cracked, and mechanically V aropped, start- 
ing up again to peer and listen. A mystifying 
sound challenged—the slither of slipping 
stones and a muffled thud from far below. 

‘Got him!’ came exultantly from over- 
head. Michael had ‘somehow managed to 
worm himself up the cliff unobserved, moving 
so quietly that I had not even heard him. 
It was his rifle that had startled me. Now 
he effected a scrambling return. 

“I don’t think there are more than four 
of them,” he reported complacently. For a 
time he studied the enemy ground through a 
tiny rock crevice, and then began a ran- 
sacking of his kit. From its contents he 
fashioned a crude dummy, winding a long 
strip of cotton, turban fashion, round the 
“head.” This, when finished, he pushed 
stealthily past the edge of his guardian rock, 
himself sprawling face-down in the dust, 
eyes glued to his sights. 

There came a ragged volley from beyond 
the gulch, and our Winchesters spat answer. 

“‘ Too quick for me that time,”’. Michael 
declared disgustedly. So far I had not 
obtained even a glimpse of the ambushed foe. 
I found a new loophole of vantage and waited, 
staring at the blistering rocks till my eyes 
ached, but not the slightest sign of movement 
could I see anywhere. Then, when I was on 
the point of easing my cramped and aching 
muscles, I fancied that a stone shifted the 
merest trifle. 

This quaint phenomenon claimed con- 
centrated interest. As I watched, the 
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It was not a stone, 
Dust-caked and 
only movement 


miracle was repeated. 
but a supine human! 
coated chameleon-like, 
destroyed the illusion. 
Caution again forgotten, I crept from 
the protection of my rock, and hastily fired. 
A brown shape twisted and tumbled awk- 
wardly, then began to climb like a great 
spider. Pumping up a fresh cartridge, I 
dropped to one knee in the open. Before I 
could align my sights something struck me 
below the belt. I heard a rifle crack. My 
own dropped from my hand as I stumbled 
and fell. 
Michael hauled me back to cover by the 
For the first time since the attack his 
1 put a hand to my 


foot. 
face pictured anxiety. 
body ; it came away wet and red. I stared 
at it foolishly, essaying to sit up. My head 
swam dizzily, yet I felt no particular pain. 
Then came unconsciousness. 

Of subsequent happenings that eventful 
day I can only write “ from information 
received.” Darkness had fallen ere I 
recovered my _ senses, emerging from a 
tormenting nightmare to a vivid conscious- 
ness of pain. Michael was bending over me, 
applying crude first-aid, the sphinx-like syce 
assisting. Together they plastered my 
wound with messy mud, bandaged over with 
pads of hay from the mules’ provender. It 
is difficult to apply a tourniquet to an abdom- 
inal hurt, expecially when the damage runs 
obliquely up and along the hip-bone. 

In the early morning we were out on the 
Khyber road, myself tied to the saddle. 
Purgatory holds no pains to which I was by 
then a stranger. How my men had found 
their way, even by good grace of a favouring 
moon, passes my scant acquaintance with 
trail-craft. The attack, they told me in the 
later days of a long convalescence, had 
ceased as suddenly as it had been launched, 
only a half-dozen scattered shots following 
that which had laid me out. 

Doubtless my fighting Madrassi had 
correctly sized up the situation—our assail- 
ants, our decoy guide included, were but a 
footloose quartette of outlaw bandits. Half 
of them having fallen, their companions lost 
appetite for the game. Only two were 
glimpsed from first to last. One of them 
Michael had neatly bowled over from his 
vantage-point on the cliff, the other I had 
doubtless wounded, my man’s follow-up shot 
completing the job. 

I have no more than a hazy remem- 
brance of our reaching the little fort. By 
this time fever was mounting high, and again 
I write from hearsay. A native cart had 
been requisitioned from a down-bound cara- 
van, and thus finally I was delivered into the 
hands of a perturbed Dogra medical orderly. 
The medical officer himself, unluckily, was 
off to a dance at I awur. 

Unexpectedly called upon to take charge 
of a wounded sahib, that orderly did his best. 
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Anesthetics he feared to use. Many scat- 
tered shreds of dirty, non-cohesive solder 
required to be probed for in my wound, and 
the forestalling of blood-poisoning was 
equally urgent. No vital organs had suffered, 
however, and his treatment, if heroic, proved 
efficacious. 

Days passed monotonously. The medi- 
cal officer had returned and scientifically 
supplemented his orderly’s ministration: 
My militant bearer, meanwhile, had been 
reincarnated as a devoted nurse. Most of the 
time I slept, dreamlessly, heavily. Opiates 
figured in the treatment. In waking hours 
my brain functioned sluggishly. 

There came a day, however, when it was 
spurred to action. Thinking me sleeping, 
the doctor and my servant had chatted very 
frankly concerning my slim chances of 
recovery. The more-than-suspected presence 
in my body of many minute dirt-carrying 
particles left large possibilities of septic 
poisoning. 

Hitherto my mind had been too drug- 
torpid or confused to dwell speculatively on 
my prospects. No issue of living or dying 
had intruded. And now they thought I 
would die! It came as a bit of a shock. It 
was not so much dread of death—one 
doesn’t think much of the going out when 
hovering in the shadow—as missing a 
friend’s hand to grip just for comfort’s sake. 
My heart yearned for good old Phil. 

“Michael !’’ I called. Instantly he was 
bending over me. 

“What day is it?” 
weakly. 

“Thursday, Sahib.” Should he bring 
me a chota peg ? he added. 

“ But the date ?”’ I persisted, rejecting 
the proferred stimulant. D’Angelis and I had 
arranged to meet on the 23rd. I must send 
him a letter, I thought; there must he 
plenty of time, for it had only been the 
5th when the hillmen attacked. 

* The 23rd, Sahib,” Michael answered. 

“But that can’t be,” I protested. It 
seemed unbelievable. He brought me the 
calendar and the medical chart. Undeniably 
he was right; life for me had skipped a 
fortnight. I thought hard. Action must be 
instant. 

““A tar chit (telegram) to d’Angelis 
Sahib,” 1 said. ‘ It must go at once. Bring 
paper and pencil.” 

The Madrassi lingered. I repeated the 
order, ‘Go quickly!” I added _ per- 
emptorily. 

“ But, Sahib,” he replied, ‘‘ there is no 
wire from here.” 

I turned my face to the wall, and did 
not hear him go out. When I opened 
my eyes again the swinging lamp had been 
lighted and Michael was sitting beside me. 
Near the door squatted a silent figure, 
tattered rags wound about it, mummy- 
fashion, almcst to the shining caste-mark 


I questioned, 


on the forehead. 
he came forward, noiselessly. 

“Tt is a guru—a holy man.” 
answered my unvoiced question. 
had speech with him. He will help.”’ 
One’s sense of humour dies hard. 


believe I achieved a grin. Michael, of all 
men, to go to a priest for aid! Yet he 
undoubtedly meant well. 

“*The doctor Sahib knows his business. 
We must stick to him,” I said. 

My Madrassi appeared confused. He 
turned to the clay-smeared fakir, chattering 
Urdu. The mendicant priest replied, rich- 
voiced, authoritative. His face, with its 
deep-set, velvety black eyes, somehow held 


At my servant’s signal 


Michael 
“T have 


I 
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“He salaamed elaborately to the squatting 
wraith.” 


a hint of power that contradicted his 
squalor. Again Michael turned to me, almost 
shyly. 

“‘ These holy ones,”’ he mumbled, ‘‘ they 
have wisdom, Sahib. The Sahib would 
not understand. What message is there 
for the short fat Sahib? This one ’’— 
he salaamed elaborately to the squatting 
wraith—" will see that it is given.” 

I could only stare, bewildered. Was 
this hesitant, awe-struck fellow my practical, 
level-headed Michael ? 

“You forget,” I reminded him. ‘“‘ It 
is to-day we should have met in Bombay. 
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To-morrow d’Angelis Sahib takes ship for 
home.” 

Again words in Urdu’ passed, all 
Meaningless to me save the emphatic assent 
with which the human scarecrow answered 
Michael’s last question. 

“ He says that even so he will give the 
message,” came the abbreviated inter- 
pretation. 

“But how ?’’ I demanded sharply. ‘I 
don’t understand. What foolery is this?” 

Michael seemed at a loss for words. At 
length he spoke, diffidently. 

‘How it may be done I know not, 
Sahib. I am not as these learned ones, 
being only instructed in my own duties, to 
obey and to serve. But with these gurus 
rests wisdom, and at times they speak 
truth. For this thing no payment is asked. 
Perchance, if the old man proves no liar, 
the Sahib might acquire merit, when he is 
better, by a gift to the guru’s gods.” 


In the East, of course, mystery is 
everywhere, confounding our _ sciences, 
baffling reason, confusing logic. Yet this 


suggestion as to the guru’s powers seemed a 
little too absurd. ‘‘ No payment is asked,” 
Michael had said. Well, that was something 
new from the alms-begging priesthood. 
Why, then, should I not try the experiment ? 
Michael appeared deeply in earnest—and 
I was very weary. 

“Pay attention,” I said at length. 
“‘The word for the large Sahib's ear is that 
I am lying here, sore stricken—make it 
clear where we are—and that I should like 
him to come in haste. You know_where 
d’Angelis Sahib lodges in Bombay ? And 
you know what the doctor Sahib says.” 

Automatically I swallowed the draught 
Michael held to my lips. All I remember 
after that is the mysterious stranger stand- 
ing over me, his dark eyes full of sympathy. 
Then I fell asleep.* 

A week later Phil was with me, bringing 
the ‘tonic of his exuberant optimism ! 

“You'll soon be all right again!’’ he 
boomed, in his cheery way. He had brought 
up with him a Bombay surgeon, an eminent 
specialist, and, sure enough, not very long 
afterwards, I was fit to travel. 

A month later found us comfortably 
quartered at the great Taj Mahal Hotel in 
Bombay, awaiting the call of a P. and O. 
boat. Michael had just served us whiskies 
and busied himself with a siphon. Phil and 
I had been speaking of mystics and the talk, 
as usual, travelling in a circle, had come 
back to the strange message d’Angelis had 
received while I waited for death at the hill 
fort by Khyber’s mouth. 

““As an ordinary hard-headed man of 
the world I can’t make head or tail of it,” 


ho is now the proprietor of the 
he old man ten rupees by way 
again, though, after d Angelis 
:, we tried bard to locate him, Tie AUTHOR, 
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Phil growled. ‘ It all happened just as I’ve 
told you a dozen times. My boy Malachi 
knew I was worried at not hearing from you. 
The day you were to have met me here he 
came in all excitement. ‘Any word ?’ I 
asked, but he shook his head. Then he 
turned to the door and beckoned. He’d had 
the nerve to bring in a mangy-looking old 
priest—right up to my room, if you please ! 
A tottering old wreck he was, with ashes 
daubed all over him—you know the breed. 
1 fired him out pronto! 

‘* | was proceeding to reprimand Malachi 
for fetching the old scarecrow in, when he 
interrupted me by spinning what I thought 
to be a cock-and-bull story about a 
‘message’ this old priest was supposed to 
have for me. He wouldn't drop it, even 
though I promised him a pukka hiding for 
talking such silly rubbish. He persisted that 
the old priest had received some kind of tele- 
pathic message from another guru up near 
the Khyber to the effect that you were 
lying wounded and at death’s door, and 
wanted me at once. 

“If only I would do what the old man 
said, Malachi went on, and go up and 
investigate, he would be perfectly willing 
to take any punishment I liked to inflict if 
the yarn turned out to be untrue. He was 
Teally infernally obstinate about it, until 
at last the business got on my _ nerves. 
‘India’s a strange places! I thought, ‘ and 
I might as well take a long shot and go 
look-see, and drop on Malachi afterwards 
if it’s all moonshine.’ : 

“TY don’t think I ever put any real 
faith,in the old guru’s tale, but I got the 
doctor to accompany me just in case you 
were really ill. We caught the G.I.P. night- 
train, and when we got to ’Pindi I received 
the first real news of you from the army 


doctor. You know the rest. 
“It’s infernally queer,” he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ It beats me altogether how 


your old priest could have passed his message 
on, over about a thousand miles of country, 
to the johnny who came to Malachi.” 

“But what is there strange about it, 
Sahib?” asked Michael, as he brought us 
ice. ‘ The will of a wise man is strong. Shall 
it fail at the breath of the night wind ? 
The Sahib is puzzled only because he does 
not understand. Do any of us hold all the 
keys of knowledge ? You loose the pigeon 
and straightway it flies to its home, many 
kos or few. How does it know the way ? 
You speak to your God in prayer—can you 
say how He hears vou, or where ? ” 

Being a plain business man and no more, 
Phil left it tome to answer, but I could think 
of nothing to say. When d’Angelis spoke 
again, what he said seemed wholly irrelevant. 

“ And we think we're the original little 
wise guys, with our telephones and our 
telegraphs and our wireless!’ he said, 
reflectively. 
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The Bis Voyage 
of the 


Little Shanghai 


GY 


A ladwersen 


Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The story of a remarkable voyage—Shanghai to Copenhagen in a forty-foot yacht, a 


distance of 


ing like sixteen thousand miles! 


The crew consisted of six young men 


returning home to Europe after a spell of work in China, and the idea of the cruise was 
to satisfy a love of adventure and see something of the world. Both these objects, as 
the narrative shows, were amply fulfilled. 


IV. 


S we approached Port Mathurin, 
Rodriguez Island, a boat with an 
old Creole pilot in it came bobbing 
out to meet us. 

One would have thought that the 
pilot’s first concern would be to find us an 
anchorage. But no; directly he stepped on 
board he began to tell us, in pidgin-French, 
about the visit to Rodriguez, twenty-five 
years earlier, of Capt. Slocum, who sailed 
single-handed round the world in a decked-in 
war-canoe. And the old fellow wouldn’t 
talk business till he had related the whole 
story, including some alleged funny anec- 
dotes concerning Slocum’s monkey ! 

Rodriguez presented a strong contrast to 
Cocos, being a mountainous island fringed 
with coral. There is no harbour, and the 
only ship visiting it in the ordinary way is 
the monthly mail-boat. A narrow zigzag 
channel leads through the reef to a small 
pier. We went under power half-way up 
the channel, and finally dropped our hook 
in the shelter of the reef. 

As soon as we could get ashore we got 
the operators at the cable-station to send a 
message to Cocos notifying our friends 
there of our safe arrival. In an amazingly 
short time we received the reply : ‘‘ Cheers 
to the Shanghai / Please give them all the 
best chin-chins from their pals on Cocos. 
Glad they arrived O.K. Hope all well; 
they have made fine trip.” 

Shanghai was a great attraction at 
Port Mathurin, the jetty being crowded from 
morning to night by sight-seeing Creoles. 


Still, we were rather in the nature of an 
anti-climax, for only a fortnight previously 
they had received some much more interest- 
ing visitors—the survivors of the British 
steamer Trevessa, who had crossed eighteen 
hundred miles of ocean in an open boat 
after twenty-three terrible days under a 
blazing sun. 

While we were anchored in the channel 
we had a rather alarming experience. It 
was late in the evening. Haugeland and I 
were sprawling on deck, smoking and talk- 
ing about nothing in particular, when both 
of us felt a slight shock, as if Shanghai had 
touched bottom. We at once took a 
sounding aft, and found it to be seven and 
a half feet—just our draught ! 

That wasn’t too healthy, of course, but 
as we didn’t know the channel, and the 
chart gave no clue to its intricacies, we just 
sat and waited. It wasn’t very long before 
we were asleep ;_ we had climbed the moun- 
tain on the island that day and were feeling 
the effects of the hard going. 

At 4 a.m. next morning I was awakened 
by being shot clean out of my bunk on to 
the floor, while Vanman, who was sleeping 
on the starboard side, came tumbling down 
on top of me. Everything loose in the 
cabin went clattering to the floor ; the con- 
fusion couldn’t have been worse if it had 
been caused by an earthquake or a tidal 
wave. 

It was pitch dark, but it was evident 
that our little ship had got a bad list on; 
she lay at least sixty degrees over to port. 
There was nothing we could do but to hang 
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on to the bunks and wait for daylight, or 
until something else happened. The hours, 
of course, seemed interminable ; never do 
I remember a dawn longer in coming than 
it was that morning! And, before it 
arrived, we had the disconcerting experience 
of finding that water was coming into the 
cabin. 

All we could think was that the side 
of the ship had been smashed in, and each 
of us mentally prepared to bid Shanghai 
adieu. There was to be no trip across to 
Africa after all; our voyage had come to an 
ignominious finish! We could have wept, 
I believe, from sheer mortification. 

Happily daylight, to a large extent, 
dissipated our fears. The leak, we found, 
was caused by the water coming in through 
the exhaust-pipe. But the little ship was 
hard and fast aground, and before we could 
move her we had to wait until help came, 
which meant a delay of an hour or more. 
Our willingness to let the natives go over 
the vessel on our arrival now proved a wise 
policy, for as soon as our new friends saw 
our predicament they came hurrying out to 
offer whatever help they could. 

A heavy anchor was taken out on to 
the coral reef and a block and tackle fas- 
tened to it, the other end of the tackle being 
made fast to the mast. Ten men then 

ulled on the gear, while ten others got 
Busy emptying the vessel with buckets. 
They worked with such a will that in two 
hours Shanghai was afloat again and free 
from water. 

The old Creole pilot was very downcast, 
taking on himself full responsibility for the 
accident. The wind, he pleaded, rarely 
blew from the eastward at that time of the 
year, and the exceptional low water was 
another factor he hadn’t anticipated. We, 
however, were glad enough to have got off 
lightly, so we stood the old chap a drink and 
told him not to worry any more about it. 
But I rather think that what was bothering 
him was not our misfortune but his own 
reputation. 

That night Vanman and I went ashore 
and slept at the cable station. Next day, 
when we got alongside Shanghai, we found 
Haugeland busy hauling the bags of iron 
ballast on deck. It appeared that he had 
awakened in the middle of the night to find 
the cabin full of smoke. 

After trying vainly to locate its origin, 
he signalled for help with a lamp, but without 
success. So he went below again, and then 
discovered that the fire came from the 
ballast-bags. They had got wet when the 
ship listed that morning, and the heat 
that had generated had slowly developed 
into flames. However, he put out the blaze 
without much difficulty, and once more 
Shanghai escaped a catastrophe. 

Rodriguez seemed unlucky for us, 
and we were quite glad to get away the 
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next morning with our sealed mail-bag and, 
in addition, a letter inscribed: ‘‘ Not to be 
opened until Shanghai is at sea.” This 
proved to contain a welcome gift of a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees collected by the cable- 
operators, who in this handsome fashion 
showed their sympathy with us in our 
‘broke ” condition. As a matter of simple 
fact, our financial resources had been reduced 
to exactly ten shillings during our stay in 
Rodriguez ! : 

After a couple of days in the unin- 
teresting port of St. Louis, uritius—w here, 
incidentally, we were fined two rupees for 
entering the harbour before the doctor had 
come on board—we left for Durban, South 
Africa, meeting our old friend the South- 
East trade-wind almost at once. 

During this stage of our voyage our 
spirits sank lower than they had been at 
any other time. There seemed no possible 
chance of reaching home in our little ship, 
which couldn’t be run indefinitely without 
stores and provisions, not to mention the 
payment of harbour dues and other expenses 
inseparable from such a trip. The prospect 
of having to abandon the voyage when it 
was only half completed was a most depress- 
ing one, and all three of us had bad tes of 
the ‘‘ blues.” 

Nevertheless we vowed to make the 
most of the few days of freedom left to us. 
The resolve cheered us somewhat, and beau- 
tiful weather conditions and a favourable 
wind combined to raise our spirits, at any 
rate for the time being. 

Off Reunion, with its mountain-tops in 
the clouds and brooks cascading down its 
steep, rocky sides into the sea, we were 
becalmed for three days, until we got so 
tired of the sight of the island when we woke 
each morning that we petulantly refused 
to look in its direction. We had reckoned 
that it would take us a fortnight to reach 
Durban, but the run might be prolonged 
into a month or more if we got no more wind 
than we were getting now. 

In order to save expense we had decided, 
on leaving Mauritius, that thenceforward 
Shanghai was to be exclusively a sailing-ship, 
wind or no wind. But we hadn’t anticipated 
such a complete calm as this, and we were 
discussing the advisability of using the motor 
when a light south-easterly breeze sprang up, 
only to drop after six or seven hours, leaving 
us becalmed once more. 

We scemed to be utterly alone on the 
ocean. Not a sail or a funnel or a smudge of 
smoke was to be seen anywhere for days at a 
time; the only living things in sight were 
some albatrosses. Even fish seemed to have 
deserted the waters, all our efforts at catch- 
ing some being futile. 

One morning, however, a big whale 
“blew ” about half a mile astern, and kept 
us company for the rest of the day. We 
didn’t exactly relish the monster as an 
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escort, for, as Haugeland said, we should 
have stood a mighty poor chance if it had 
decided to dive and come up immediately 
underneath us. That this has happened to 
ships more than once many sailors are ready 
to affirm. 

As our fishing had been a failure, and 
our food supplies looked like running short 
in consequence, we turned out attention to 
the sea-birds, one or two of which we shot 
each day. Picking them up proved anything 
but easy; on calm days it meant resorting 
to the motor, while when we were under sail 
we had to bring the birds down well ahead 
of the ship and pick them up in passing, as 
we couldn't afford to lose time. 

But at best it was difficult to get the 
birds ; the ship rolled to such an extent that 
time after time our shots missed their mark. 
We found, moreover, that if we aimed at the 
breast the shot as often as not glanced 
harmlessly off the heavy plumage. Having 
retrieved the birds, we plucked and skinned 
them, pickled them in water and vinegar 
for a night, and cooked them the next day. 
Treated in this fashion they make excellent 
eating, if not too old. , 

Passing Madagascar, a strong current 
set us westward. Our provisions had begun 
to give out, and on August 9th we were 
compelled to ration our coffee, butter, and 
sugar. Destitute of tobacco, we tried 
smoking tea-leaves, but the flavour wasn’t 
at all pleasant, and the experiment quickly 
ended in failure. 

As we got nearer the coast of Africa we 
were troubled afresh by the question of the 
future of poor little Shanghat. 

“If we can find someone in Durban 
teady to give us, say, two hundred pounds 
for her,” said Haugeland pessimistically, 
‘“we must jump at the chance. Otherwise 
there’ll be no getting home for any of us 
until we've found jobs in Africa and saved 
up enough for our fares.” 

But the idea of selling our vessel didn’t 
appeal to us at all. 

“Perhaps one of the newspapers might 
be interested in our story ?”’ I suggested. 

“A fine story !’’ retorted Haugeland, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Started a trip from Shanghai 
to Copenhagen and finished it in Durban ! 
Wouldn't the headlines look good ? I don’t 
think!” 

In this rather morbid frame of mind we 
sighted the shores of Africa at dawn on 
August 13th. On account of the complexity 
of the currents thereabouts it was impos- 
sible for us to locate our exact position, and 
the grim and desolate coastline that stretched 
out along the horizon had no features we 
could recognize. After a good deal of specu- 
tion, backed up by some not very satis- 
factory observations, we figured out that we 
were somewhere north of Durban. 

We were carrying full sail, when, at 
about eight | o'clock, the wind suddenly 
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veered right round to the south-west, and in 
a few minutes we were in the midst of a 
regular gale. We tacked about until noon ; 
then an observation gave us our position as 
twelve miles north of Durban, whereon we 
ran close inshore, took in sail, and started 
up the motor. 

But we could make little or no headway 
against the heavy wind, which was now 
beginning to blow great guns, churning the 
sea into angry waves that treated us with 
scant respect. We were soon drenched to 
the skin by the flying spray, and our bow- 
sprit dipped deep into the water, which 
filled our deck and covered both ship and 
crew with salt. 

As darkness came on, we realized that 
we couldn’t make port that night. But we 
refused to be beaten altogether by the ele- 
ments ; we would anchor, we decided, in the 
shelter of Durban Bluff, if it took us all 
night to do it. The lights of a couple of big 
hotels ashore rather baffled us, as we 
couldn’t make out the harbour lights against 
them. So we felt our way cautiously in with 
the lead and dropped anchor outside the 
harbour at 9 a.m. 

We were up early the next morning to 
give the ship the cleaning and tidying she 
badly needed. The pilot came out to us 
in a big sea-going tug with two funnels and 
a wireless installation, making us seem very 
insignificant. 

“Where are you from ?”’ he asked us, 
as he stepped on deck. 

Our casual reply : ‘‘ Oh, China,” quite 
staggered him. 

““What, in this little thing!’ he in- 
quired incredulously. 

“Yes,”” we answered, 
right out of tobacco.” 

‘* You really mean to tell me that you’ve 
come from China in this outfit ?’”’ he asked 
again. 

“* That’s so,” we answered, ‘‘ and—er— 
we're cleaned right out of smokes.” 
Suddenly the significance of our last remark 
dawned on him. 

“I’m dashed sorry,” 
I don’t smoke.” 

That was very nearly the last straw. 
But we bore up manfully and had the satis- 
faction, on arriving at the wharf, of lighting 
up from a packet of cigarettes thrown to us 
by an onlooker. Never was a smoke more 
welcome to any man, sailor or landlubber. 

We spent just a month in Durban, as 
to which I shall say nothing more than 
that, after stating our case to various people, 
including the Danish Consul, Mr. Andersen, 
who did all that anyone possibly could to help 
us, a number of Danish and English sports- 
men raised a sum approaching {250 to 
enable us to continue the voyage. This 
was an act of generosity for which we 
couldn't sufficiently express our thanks. 

To be able to face the future again 


“and we're 


he said, ‘‘ but 
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without qualms, and to know that we now 
had a definite chance of bringing our enter- 
prise to a successful conclusion, was almost 
too good to be true. Many a time since 
we have raised our glasses in silent salute 
to those far-away sportsmen, and I should 
like to thank them all again through the 
medium of THE WipE WorLD MaGazINeE. 

Apart from this splendid windfall our 
stay in Durban was uneventful ; the greater 

art of our time, after we had learnt that 

ortune was going to smile on us once more, 
was spent in cleaning up the ship and making 
such renovations as were necessary. By 
the second week in September we were 
ready to start out on the most momentous 
phase of our journey. 

Rounding the Cape of Good Hope by 

assenger steamer generally takes four or 

Fre days, but it took the little Shanghai 
twenty-four days! And long shall we 
remember them. 

We knew that it would be no picnic, 
but not even in our most imaginative 
moments did we anticipate the hazards 
that we actually ran on that part of the 
trip. Even now I cannot understand how 
we came through. It wasn’t just good sea- 
manship. Some would call it luck, others 
Providence. All I know is that several 
times since I have lived through the night- 
mare of it again in my dreams. 

Our start was made in promising 
weather, a fresh north-easterly breeze giving 
us good headway. During the afternoon, 
however, the barometer dropped several 

ints, a certain indication of a coming 
south-westerly gale. That night the gale 
came on, and we found it impossible to beat 
up against it, so we hove-to in the expecta- 
tion of better weather next day. 

When dawn came we found that we 
had drifted back on our tracks, and the 
Aliwal Shoal, which we had passed the 

evious day, was now ahead of us again. 
t was a case of 
being on the 
alert minute by 
minute, as the 
wind-changes 
were frequent 
and without 
warning. So as 
to observe our 
landmarks _bet- 
ter, we cut in 
nearer shore, but 
hardly had we 
done so than the 
gale blew up 
again and we 
were forced to 
heave-to. The 
well-known 
Agulhas current, 
running against 
the wind, made 
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the sea unusually turbulent, the waves fling- 
ing themselves at us from all directions. 

None of us will ever forget the night of 
September 14th. Hove-to in the old fashion, 
we had been fighting against a westerly 
gale in Algoa Bay, where at times it seemed 
as if nothing could stop us from being 
dashed to pieces on the rocky coast. In 
the afternoon we had tried to beat our way 
up to Port Elizabeth, where we knew we 
could find a good anchorage. 

On one of the tacks, however, the little 
Shanghai refused to go about; we tried 
three or four times, but she obstinately 
declined to come round. In the meantime, 
we had got so close to the foaming breakers 
that shipwreck seemed unavoidable. As a 
last resort we decided to jibe, but the main- 
sheet was behaving as if it were made of 
iron, and spite of our utmost efforts we 
couldn’t haul it in. Every seafaring man 
knows what it means to jibe in a gale with 
a slack mainsheet; one may easily lose 
the mast and disable one’s ship. 

Fortunately, we contrived to do the 
only thing that remained ; we lowered the 
mainsail half-way and gave her the “‘ helmet.” 
During these nightmare moments Shanghai 
touched ground once or twice, shaking in 
every timber, and there was one time when 
we were on the very verge of driving ashore. 
Then, by a sheer miracle—I don’t know how 
else to describe it—the little ship swung round 
toward the open sea, with the waves break- 
ing right over her and ourselves hanging on 
like half-drowned rats. Between each suc- 
cessive deluge we looked at one another, 
but we said nothing, for words couldn’t 
begin to convey what we were going through, 
physically and emotionally. 

But the plucky little Shanghai wasn't 
going to let herself be smashed up on the coast 
of Africa. Her bowsprit was now pointing 
southward, as if she were once more ready 
to meet the ‘‘ Rearing Fcrties,”’ and doggedly 
she clawed her 
way out into the 
open. After 
clearing the deck 
and baling the 
water out of the 
cabin, we hove- 
to for the night 
well _ off-shore, 
very thankful to 
be still alive. 

Next morn- 
ing, with the 
weather abating, 
we got the 
engine going and 
ran for an 
anchorage _out- 
side Port Eliza- 
beth, where we 
arrived at 5 p.m. 
Someone, we 
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observed, was signalling to us from the 
signal-station, but we were too tired to re- 
spond. Instead, we settled down to a 
comparatively quiet night’s rest, although 
a north-easter was blowing hard. 

The following day we moved over to 
the roadstead, but changed our position 
again on instructions from the harbour- 
master, as in his opinion we were too exposed 
in the event of a ‘‘ black south-easter ” 
getting up. The roadstead of Port Elizabeth 
is considered the most dangerous on that 
coast. Innumerable ships have been wrecked 
there; and we were not slow to obey the 
harbour-master’s order. 

When we left the following morning the 
weather had calmed considerably, and we 
began to believe that at last we should find 
smooth going. Like most seafarers, we soon 
forgot our hardships, and that night, when 
the big Union-Castle liner Windsor Castle 
passed us at full speed, looking like an illumi- 
nated palace, we didn’t feel we would have 
exchanged our lot for 
that of her passengers, 
spite of all the com- 
forts she could 
provide. 

Later the wind 
shifted ‘to the west- 
ward and our troubles 
began afresh, though 
we were lucky in find- 
ing anchorage in St. 
Francis Bay. It wasa 
touch-and-go business 
getting there ; hardly 

ad we dropped our 
hook than the whist- 
ling of the wind in the 
rigging changed to a 
deep moaning, as if 
the night were full of 
lost spirits. 

e left the bay 
an hour before sunrise, | 
running almost at 
once into the teeth of 
afresh gale. Presently 
the jaw on the main- 
gatf broke, and we had 
the greatest difficulty 
in getting the mainsail 
down for the neces- 
sary repairs. The gale 
increasing, we had to 
run for shelter again, first in Mossel Bay and, 
later, in San Sebastian Bay, where we spent 
two unexciting but restless days and nights. 

September 30th was a red-letter day 
with us. At 5.30 p.m. we sighted Cape 
Agulhas, and soon afterwards passed the 
lighthouse marking the southernmost point 
of the African continent. 

Meanwhile, the wind had again in- 
creased in strength, and it was not long 
before we were in the grip of the howling 
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The Shanghai at Cape Town. 
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‘* black south-easter ’ we had been warned 
about. The seas were so rough that we had 
to have two men at the tiller, and Shanghai 
rolled and pitched like a mad thing. Probably 
the lighthouse-keeper could hardly credit his 
senses when he saw a little ketch dashing 
past in that furious gale with all sails set. 

The most sensible thing for us to have 
done would have been to carry a reefed 
mainsail, but we were running for dear life ; 
it was impossible to heave-to in such a sea 
without being swamped. The risk of carrying 
on, therefore, had to be run—and just how 
grave a risk it was only a sailor could fully 
appreciate. 

The waves that pursued us were verit- 
able mountains of water; they reared up 
so close astern that we could hold out our 
hands and wash in them. Every minute we 
expected to see one of these huge masses 
come toppling right over us, engulfing us 
for ever. ach hour was an eternity 
through which I wouldn’t live again for 
anything. 

But at last—very 
long last, it seemed to 
us—we rounded the 
Cape and were able, 
for the first time in 
the voyage, to set a 
northerly course. 

It was too late to 
reach Cape Town that 
day, sowe ran for Hout 
Bay. The night was 
pitch-black, and we 
were hours feeling our 
way to our anchorage 
in three fathoms. 
There, dropping our 
hook, we silently 
shook hands with one 
another, very thankful 
to have come through 
safely. Vanman 
stayed on deck to act 
as watchman, while 
Haugeland and I went 
below to sleepthesleep 
of dog-tired men. 

ape Town was 
not very far away, and 
by eight o’clock next 
morning we were 
under sail again. 
After tacking all day 
before a stormy north-east wind we sighted 
the Green Point lighthouse and, a little later, 
the light on Robben Island. It was midnight, 
however, before we were able to get to our 
anchorage outside Cape Town pier—too 
late to go ashore. So we sat talking and 
smoking, all agreeing that the last few days 
had been the most strenuous in the entire 
voyage so far. 

We had sought adventure and we had 
found it—more than we bargained for ! 


(To be concluded.) 


“On Construction 
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When a new railway is projected through the wilds of Africa all sorts of white men who 

have had experience in handling native labour rush to secure contracts to build “ sections.” 

Some of them make money, others lose it, but all of them have a very strenuous time. In 

this brightly-written article Captain Parsons gives a vivid description of the adventures 
of himself and his partner “on construction.” 


life and ‘‘ settled job” of civiliza- 

tion, Northern Africa is still a verit- 
able Tom Tiddler’s ground. All you need 
to ensure a square meal are a rifle and car- 
tridges ; all you require for a journey is a 
good pair cf legs. 

Your stock-in-trade need not include 
academic distinctions, professional qualifica- 
tions, or experience of workshors or offices. 
All you want are common-sense and grit, 
and given these two essentials you can leave 
the future to look after itself. 

Before May, 1920, my partner and 
I had already tried our hands at pretty 
well everything. By turn we had been 
petroleum-landers, prospectors, cotton and 
tobacco planters, agents for mining 
machinery, elephant hunters, timber con- 
tractors, had run a small steamer up the 
Zambezi, and had been—though only for 
a few weeks—unchartered accountants ! 

At the moment, however, we were 
operating along the northern border of 
Portuguese territory. We were chasing 
the elusive elephant, and had struck one of 
those ‘‘ bad patches ’’ which come to every 
hunter at some time or other in his career. 
To put the matter quite plainly, we were 
distinctly hard up, and when the news of the 
beginning of the Z railway came to our 
ears we were only too glad to pack up our 
kits and forsake the ivory business for 
something more lucrative. 

Now ‘' Constructicn ’’ means money 
to the gipsies of Northern Africa. I doubt 
if there is a single white man in the country 
who has not, at some time or other, tried 
his hand at construction work—for of all 
the ways of making money that of building 
a railway is surely the most profitable. 

To the uninitiated the idea of making 
a railway appears a gigantic task, It 


O any man who is cursed with the 
Wanderlust, and hates the ordered 


suggests the highest degree of mechanical 


skill, the very pinnacle of engineering 
science. I always thought so myself, until 
I tried it. Now I know differently. Any- 


body can build a railway ! 

My partner and I built five miles of the 
mest difficult railway in Africa, and the 
next five-mile secticn to ours was built by 
an ‘‘Old Contemptible,”” whose knowledge 
of such work had been gathered from minor 
operations with his entrenching tool ! 

To get an idea of how these things 
come about, it is necessary to understand 
something of what has gone before. As 
soon as a railway is to be built, a “‘ flying 
survey ” party—that is, a body of engineers 
whose duty it is to run rapidly over the 
proposed route—is sent out from England. 

It is on their report that the big rail- 
road contractors base their contract price 
for the entire line. This ‘‘ flying survey ” 
having been made, the firm that has secured 
the contract sends out its own engineers— 
maybe half-a-dozen of them—a_ doctor, 
and an accountant to watch over the financial 
side. 

These people establish themselves at 
the base camp—where all the material 
shipped out from England eventually comes 
to rest—and then comes the turn of the 
sub-contractors, 1.e., the men who are going 
to do the actual werk. 

The ideal sub-contractor would be a man 
thoroughly soaked in both the theory and 
practice of railway building. A man accus- 
tomed to the tropics, whose nerve will not 
break down under the repeated onslaughts 
of bush nostalgia and malaria. A man who 
speaks the native dialect fluently, and who 
can also handle native labour. Obviously, 
the chances of finding such a paragon are 
extremely remote, and so the engineers 
content themselves with enlisting the nearest 
approach to this ideal. 
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And that is where we hunters and 
planters get our chance ! 

In Africa, the mere breathing of the 
magic word “‘ Construction ’’ is sufficient 
to set the ball rolling. From the nearest 
hunter the news goes flying through the 
vast jungle, south to the Cape, northward 
to Somaliland. Every lone hunter gets 
the word, every unsatisfied office-worker 
from Beira to Durban starts wriggling on 
his high stool. And soon, one by one, the 
adventurers come trickling to the base camp 
in search of contracts. 

These contracts are given out to all and 
Sections of from one to five miles 


sundry. 
are allotted to each man. From_ the 
engineer-in-charge, and also from his 


fellow-adventurers, the new man soon learns 


something about the job. Within a day 
or two of arriving in the base camp he finds 
himself talking about ‘‘ cuttings’ and 
“‘ gradients,” “ fall of sand” and “‘ fall of 
gravel,” with marvellous ease. And then, 
one day, he receives his ‘‘ section papers.”’ 
These documents give all the details 
of his particular section that he will ever 
require to know. They set out the gradient 
to be maintained, the width of jungle to be 
cleared, the depth of the cuttings and so on; 
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and armed with these, and followed his 
working party of natives, he says good-bye 
to the base and sallies out to find his section. 

To return, now, to ourselves. 

The section which had been allotted to 
us stretched from Fifty-Six-Mile peg to 
Sixty-One-Mile peg. Between these pegs— 
driven in by the survey party—it was our 
job to convert the howling 
wilderness into a _ wide, . 
level road along which, 
in days not far distant, 
the platelayers would lay 
the twin lines of metals. 


So far so good, and 
having drawn from the 
base stores sixty picks 
and shovels, sixty axes 
and bush - knives — the 

latter a long, broad-bladed weapon some 

two feet in length, used for hacking a way 

through the dense undergrowth—twenty 

wheelbarrows, a case of whisky, several 
cases of provisions, and two saws, we started 
off for the scene of our labours. 

It was a Friday morning, I remember, 
and as I looked at the long column of boys 
following us into the bush, I couldn’t help 
wondering what kind of a hash we were 
going to make of things. 


THE PEGS THAT DISAPPEARED. 


“Follow the pegs,” the engineer had 
said, but we soon found that this advice 
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new railway was 
to be driven, and 
in the heart of 
which our parti- 
cular section lay, 
was no_ health 
resort. There is 
no closer forest 
in the whole of 
Africa, and the 
undertone is 
something which 
has to be seen 
to be believed. 
Beyond these 
furely physical 
attributes, how- 
ever, the district 
had a bigger and 
more sinister re- 
putation. 

Lions a- 
bounded there, 
and it was un- 
commonly well 
stocked with 
every variety of 

fame, from the 


“As I looked at the long | ;yumble rabbit to 
column of boys I couldn’t help falo Dae. the 


was far easier to give than to 


observe.. We couldn't find those 
wretched pegs—in any case it was 


wondering what kind of a hash 
we were going 


greatest curse of 
all was the 
elephant. The 


ie to make of 
ings.’ 


like looking for needles in a hay- 
stack—and it wasn’t until we had 
badly lost ourselves once or twice that we 
eventually tumbled to the reason. 

Those pegs had been driven in the 
previous year, just before the rains. The 
survey party, ignorant of the amazing 
vitality of the African flora, had simply 
cut the pegs from trees, sharpened them, 
and driven them into the ground. The 
result, of course, was that as soon as the 
rains fell, the pegs had promptly taken 
fresh root and sprouted ! 

It was one of our boys who discovered 
this quaint phenomenon, and as soon as 
we pulled up the suspected shrub, there, 
sure enough, we saw the marks of the axe 
where the survey party had originally 
sharpened the peg. After that we stopped 
looking for ‘‘ pegs,” and confined our atten- 
tion to the youngest, greenest shrubs, and 
by following those kept ourselves on the 
correct route. 

Progress was necessarily slow. The 
shrubs, or pegs, had been driven in at one 
“chain’s ” distance apart, and what with 
the delay in looking for them, and the 
almost unbelievable denseness of the forest 
undergrowth, it took us five whole days to 
arrive in the vicinity of Fifty-Six-Mile peg. 
And even then it took us several hours to 
locate the exact peg we wanted. 

The M’goro Forest, through which the 

VoL. Lix.—29. 


most famous of 
all African 
hunters once received a very generous 
offer from the Government to clear this same 
forest of elephants, but refused it on the 
grounds of their appalling ferocity. 

Charging on sight, or smell, was but 
the least of their crimes, and as they roamed 
round in herds of from ten to a hundred, it 
will be readily understood that they pre- 
sented a very real menace to the peaceful 
prosecution of our railway. 

Nearly all our boys were local fellows, 
who knew, and thoroughl appreciated, the 
dangers of the forest. They insisted upon 
surrounding our ra with a tremendously 
strong zareba of felled trees and heavy 
branches before ever the work of construc- 
tion was started. 

This took us nearly a fortnight to com- 
plete, and although we lost money over it 
we had the satisfaction of being able to rest 
in our beds in something like safety. 

Then we started in to clear the forest. 

If my memory serves me correctly, our 
contract price for bush clearing was one 
shilling and threepence per yard. That 
meant that for every yard of ground we 
cleared we drew one shilling and threepence, 
but, against that, we had to buy all our tools, 
pay the boys, and feed them—and the latter 
was the worst job of all. 

A boy was paid ten shillings a month, 
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and it cost an average of another ten to feed 
him—f1 in all. At that rate, we reckoned, 
every boy must clear three yards of forest 
per day or else we should see no profits. 


THREE YARDS A DAY! 


Three yards a day sounds very easy, but 
when a sixty-foot tree is growing in that 
three yards the matter soon assumes a more 
serious aspect; and there were very few 
yards in that forest which didn’t hold a tree 
of sume kind or other. Occasionally—and 
very occasionally—we would strike a little 
clearing, and here, of course, we would go 
forward with a rush. On those days we 
really did make money, but unfortunately 
for us they were very few and far between. 

And the felling of a tree was only the 
beginning of the trouble. Once down it had 
to be sawn up and carted clear of the con- 
struction, and even when that was safely 
accomplished the gigantic roots still re- 
mained to be dealt with. These had to be 
removed by sheer man-power, or, if too big 
for that, cut away to a distance of three feet 
six inches below the level of the ground. 

As a matter of fact we soon discovered 
that we could not possibly remove these 
trees at the price, and later on we secured 
an added contract for ‘‘ stumping.” By that 
time, however, we had got hold of some 
dynamite, and once we had learned the 
economics of blasting soon made short work 
of the recalcitrant stumps. 

Altogether it took us about two and a 
half months to clear our five-mile stretch, 
but at the end of that time we had the satis- 
faction of being able to stand in our camp 
and see the broad ribbon of road stretching 
straight as a knife into the forest. 

The day the clearing was finished I 
went off into the forest and shot a lot of 
game, and that night we held a kind of a 
Jamborce by way of celebration. 

By this time other contractors had 
appeared on the scene. On the next section 
to the south, a Greek was at work; while, 
to the north, was the ‘‘ Old Contemptible ” 
I have already mentioned. He was a queer 
kind of customer, and his partner was 
even worse. They had, it appeared, met 
at the base camp, and, over a bottle of 
whisky, agreed to join up as partners. 

They were an amazing pair. On the 
strength of his trench-digging experiences 
the old soldier claimed to manage the 
partnership, a claim which the other man 
resisted tooth and nail. Row succeeded row, 
and eventually, not being able to stand the 
sight or sound of one another, they halved 
their boys and each man built himself a 
separate camp. 

At one end of the section dwelt the cld 
scldicr, and five miles away, at the other 
end, lived his partner. From what I heard, 
at odd times, 1 gathered that they spent 


most of their days writing vituperative 
letters to one another, each accusing the 
other of ‘‘ slacking!” Z 

And now we began to have our first 
trouble with the elephants. It is one of the 
curiously human traits in an elephant’s 
composition that he will never walk through 
the undergrowth if he can find a path. 
What could be more splendid than our nice, 
broad road ? Nothing, apparently, judging 
by the number of elephants that used it ! 
Up till now we had taken but little notice, 
although I had often seen their spoor and 
guessed they were using it as a gay high- 
road. Soon, however, this elephant-parade 
became a very serious proposition. 

We had just started our earthworks, 
and as Fifty-Six-Mile peg lay in a position 
rather lower than the surrounding country 
we had to bank up the road some eight feet 
or so in order to preserve the general 
gradient. 

1 think we had got some two hundred 
yards of this banking already done, when 
one morning my head man came running in 
with the news that the elephants had 
knocked it all down in the night. 

Hastily dressing, we ran outside to see. 
What a picture ! There was all our beautiful 
Lank absolutely ruined. From what we 
could see of things, twenty or thirty of the 
great brutes had amused themselves by 
walking up cne side and slithering down the 
other. The whole bank was in a state of 
chaos. In parts it was level with the ground ; 
in others, the elephants’ enormous feet had 
made holes that would take us hours to fill 
up again. It was heart-breaking. 

“Who's going to pay for it ?’’ asked 
my partner. ‘' If this gces on we shall never 
get any forrarder !”” 

Fortunately for us, the engineer had 
already passed the first hundred and fifty 
yards, so that whatever cccurred to that 
was none of our business. But there were 
still some fifty yards or so that had not been 
passed, and for which we had not been paid. 
That stretch, very emphatically, was our 
business, since until it was passed as correct 
by the engineer we could not be credited 
with the work done. 

Obviously, then, if we were to endure 
many upheavals of this nature, we should 
never make any money at all. 

We spent the next three days in rebuild- 
ing the last fifty yards, and when the 
engineer came along again we pointed out 
to him what had occurred. He was very 
decent about it all, and on the spot increased 
our price from one and seven to one and 
ninepence a yard so as to indemnify us 
against loss of time incurred in making 
good any future depredations. 

At the same time I took out a licence 
which allowed me to shoot elephants in that 
territory, hoping, provided 1 got a chance 
at the brutes, to level up the score by 


collecting a few tusks. Just then ivory was 
standing higher than I had ever known it. 
Even the Arab dealers were paying thirty- 
two shillings per pound, cash down, which 
meant that for an elephant of average size 
one would collect in the neighbourhood of 
a hundred and seventy pounds. 

The way I bagged my first elephant 
was rather extraordinary. Under our system 
of work every boy had a certain task to 
complete before he earned his day’s pay. In 
the late afternoon I used to go up to where 
they were working, inszect their tasks, and, 
if they were satisfactorily done, sign the 
boy’s werk-ticket and let him go back to 
camp. Then, with an absolutely clear field 
in front of me, I would quickly measure out 
the tasks for the next day’s work. 


MY FIRST ELEPHANT. 


Onc eveninz, owinz to a mistake in my 
measurements, I was much later ‘in finishing 
than usual. Already the sun had dropped 
liclow the tree-tofs, while the boys had long 
since gene back to camp. Straightening my 
back, I picked up my rifle, and was just 
abcut to set off home when my eye, straying 
alcng the edge of the construction, caught 
sight of what looked like the big leaves of a 
palm-trce waving slowly against the dusk 
of the sky. 

“That’s funny,” I thought, pausing 
where I stood, for there was not a breath 
of wind stirring. Suddenly I realized what 
I was looking at. : 

“Elephants !”’ I muttered. What I had 
mistaken for the big leaves of a palm-tree 
was, in reality, an elephant’s ears flapping 
gently backwards and forwards ! 

didn’t know how many of the beasts 
there were. Already the dusk was rapidly 
deepening to dark, and I saw that I should 
not be able to bag him with a brain shot. 
At the same time I couldn’t let him go 
without having a try at him. Creeping round 
the edge of the banking, I came up on the 
other side. The brute was no more than 
twenty yards away now, and I could just 
see his outline against the deeper black of 
the trees. The light was going rapidly ; 
I could hardly see my foresight. 

“Now or never!” I thought. And, 
choosing the place where the tips of his 
ears touched his body, I let drive. 

Crash! He was off like a rocket, but as 
he went I gave him another dose in the ribs, 
just for luck. I waited until the crashing of 
the undergrowth had died away into silence, 
proving that he had not collapsed, and then, 
with a rueful smile, turned my face toward 
camp. 

“Bang goes a hundred and fifty 
pounds!’’ I mused. A few minutes later I 
met my partner hurrying along the con- 
struction with his rifle. He had heard my 
shots and raced out to lend a hand. 
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I told him what had occurred, but 
as it was now too dark to do anything 
further, we adjourned matters until the 
following day. 

The very first streak of dawn sa-v us u 
and hurrying along the constructicn. x 
very short search, and we had picked up the 
trail and were following rapidly in the wake 
of the elephant. Judging by the sizns he 
had been badly hit, and neither of us was 
surprised when, about half a mile out, we 
found him lying dead. Later on we chopped 
out his tusks, and they drew the balance at 
forty-eight pounds and fifty-two pounds 
respectively—not a bad night’s work ! 

In the actual work of construction by 
far our biggest bugbear was the enormous 
ant-hills we encountered. These ran any- 
thing from six to twenty or more feet high, 
and were hard as cast-steel. They are built 
by white ants, and their presence invariably 
denotes swampy ground. The hisher they 
are the swampier the ground will be in the 
rainy season. 

The idea of them is that the ants, when 
the surrounding district becomes flooded, 
can climb up the little passages with which 
the interior is honey-combed, and so remain 
high and dry above the water. Billions 
upon billions of ants can take refuze in one 
hillock, and in the particular district where 
we were working, these great anthills were 
the most salient feature of the landscaze. 

At first we tried to whittle them away 
with our pioks, but this method proved so 
slow, and therefore so unprofitable, that we 
were compelled in the end to adopt fiercer 
methods. We blasted them out, and even 
then we lost money over it, for the work 
of drilling, and the subsequent job of 
clearing up the débris for the next charge 
was by no manner of means covered by our 
one shilling and ninepence per yard. 


NATIVE WAYS. 


Our general progress, too, was vet y‘slow 
indeed, especially on the bankings. It is an 
extraordinary fact, but nevertheless per- 
fectly true, that eighty-five per cent. of 
natives can never learn the art of wheeling 
a barrow. They prefer to carry the soil in 
baskets, on their heads, and when the burrow 
pit is anything up to fifty yards away this 
method is extremely slow and expensive. 

It seems as though the native has no 
strength in his arms or wrists. The slightest 
inequality in the ground, and over goes 
the barrow. We used to give them barrow- 
wheeling lessons, but soon realized that it 
was sheer waste of time and money. They 
have always used the baskets, and it looks 
as if they always will. 

In the same way, and I suppose for the 
same reason, they cannot handle an axe. 
When we supplied them with the ordinary 
long-handled axe for tree-felling, we found 
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thev couldn’t use them. Their own axes— 
and every single native carries an axe as 
part of his every-day equipment—weigh, 
possibly, a pound or less, Yet with a toy 
such as this a native will very quickly fell a 
forty or fifty-foot tree. They are certainly 
experts in the use of a light-weight axe ! 

It was about this time that I first met 
the telephone engineers. There were two of 
them, and they came wandering up the line 
spying out the country. Neither of them 
knew the very first thing about telephones, 
and how they ever had the nerve to take on 
the job I can’t imagine. One of them 
was an Englishman, the son of a bishop; 
the other was a fellow from down south 
somewhere. 

While they were knocking about in the 
district north of my section they had the 
luck to drop across a Dutchman who had 
once been a “‘ linesman ” on the telephones 
of Natal. Him they roped in with exceeding 
promptness, and when I next saw them 
were talking very largely about circuits and 
things. 

‘Do it?” cried he whose father was a 
bishop, when I asked him how on earth he 
was going to put the job through. ‘‘ Do it ? 
Well, if 1 can’t shove a few poles in the 
ground and stretch a few strands of wire 
acrcss ’em, I’lleat my hat! Besides ”’—with 
a glance toward the Dutchman—"' he knows 
ail about it!” 

And as a matter of fact they did see the 
job through, at a much later date, though 
they came to grief on the curves. Actually, 
they had made a mistake in their calcula- 
tions and placed the poles too widely apart. 
The result was, of course, that on the 
curves, where the strain was greatest, the 
supports gave way and all the poles leaned 
inward toward the line. 

A more drunken sight it would be hard 
to imagine, but the determined fellows went 
back and, by pushing in a few extra poles 
at the worst places, and strengthening the 
supports, they got them all up straight 
again. And, what’s more, the engineer 
passed them—and each of the partners 
cleared just over seven hundred pounds on 
the deal! As I said before, you need no 
academic distinctions to make a living in 
Africa. 

By this time things were getting livelier. 
South of us the Greek had finished clearing 
his section and had effected a junction with 
ours; while northwards, the quarrelsome 
soldier and his partner had also linked up. 

‘This process had gone on all along the 
construction, with the result that there was 
now one continual, broad, cleared road 
stretching from somewhere north of us right 
through the forest to the base camp. Com- 
munication was, therefore, quite easy, and 
soon the road was carrying a continual 
siteam of foot-traffic both to and from the 

ASC. 
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THE CLAY-SEEKER. 


It was shortly after the departure of 
the telephone engineers that another expert 
arrived upon the scene. We were out at 
work on our job one morning when a rather 
mournful-looking individual, followed by a 
host of boys, came meandering along the 
road. 

“Hullo!” sang out 
“What are you after?” 

The mournful one raised a lugubrious 
eye. 


my partner. 


“‘ Clay!” he replied, gloomily. 

For a moment we stared at him. Then :— 
“Clay ?”’ we repeated together. 

jay,” said he. ‘‘ Want to make some 


“‘ Bricks ? ” we repeated, amazed. 

He nodded. ‘I’m building a station— 
when I can find some clay to make the 
bricks for it.” 

Where are you building it?” asked 
my partner, cheerfully. 

“Somewhere about here, if I can dis- 
cover any clay.” 

He seemed so thoroughly miserable and 
pessimistic about things in general that we 
asked him to stay and have lunch with us, 
and over a whisky-and-water he brightened 
considerably. So much so, that he hauled 
out the plans of the station and showed 
them to us. 

““Can you do it?” asked my partner, 
curiously. 

The lugubrious one smiled. 

“ve zot a plantation down in Nyasa- 
land,”’ he remarked. ‘‘1 built the house on 
it and also the barns. Given sufficient boys 
I would guarantee to rebuild St. Paul's 
Cathedral!” 

“Would you?” I asked, beginning to 
appreciate the gentleman. ‘‘ Where the 
dickens did you learn the building profes- 
sion?” 

“In the same school where you learnt 
the railway-building profession—necessity !” 
he replied. ‘‘ Iam the proud possessor of a 
Cambridge degree which has never yet 
earned me a penny. When I came out to 
Nyasaland and bought my plantation I had 
the option of building a house for myself or 
of living in a cave or something. 

“T pretty soon discovered the art of 
brick-making, and it didn’t take me long to 
learn how to build a house. I admit that the 
first one fell down, but the second—well, if 
you're ever down Matapos way, and care 
to call on me, you'll sce one of the finest 
pieces of architecture in the country!” 
There was no hiding the pride in his voice. 
“Done anything in that line?” he added. 

1 nodded, and told him of a house we 
had built away up in Portuguese territory. 
And thereafter we talked bricks, for bricks 
and brick-making is one of the most inter- 
esting subjects of debate among all the 


white men in Northern 
Africa — since each is, 
periorce, the architect and 
uilder of his own dwelling. 
That man went 
through trials and vicissi- 
tudes too numerous to 
mention before he at last 
finished his station, and 
many indeed were the 
juries and court-martials 


that sat upon the work. 
Every single white man 
who passed the spot 


would stop and cast a 

ofessional eye upon the 
Job, handling the bricks 
and commenting upon their 
undue hardness, or soft- 
mess, according to his own 
pet ideas of what a brick 
should be. 

And from the top of 
the scaffolding, or the 
bottom of the clay-pit, he 
of the Cambridge degree 
would join issue with the 
critic and state his reasons 
why those bricks were 
the best ever produced. 
wersonally ang my 
partner he the same 
view—I always contended 
that he should have used 
ant-heap clay for his bricks. 

There is no brick in 
the country that can com- 
pare with an ant-heap brick 
either from the point of hardness or finish. 
I should like to see that station to-day, to 
see who was right, for, after all, time alone 
is the real test of the brick-maker’s art. 

Construction work, though well paid, is 
undeniably arduous, and many were the 
dodges we resorted to in an endeavour to 
take short rests during the day and yet, at 
the same time, ensure that the work was 
kept going at top speed. 

uite the most ingenious of these 
devices, and the one which kept up its object 
the longest, was the invention of a Scotsman 
who was at work on one of the sections to 
the north of ours. It appears that when out 
shooting one day, with his headman, he 
wished to be quite sure that what he was 
studying was, in fact, the buck he imagined 
it to be and not a tree-stump. Handing the 
binoculars to the boy, he told him to look. 

The boy took the glasses, and having 
got them to his eyes, stood stock-still in 
amazement. Then, with a loud yell of terror, 
he fled shrieking into the forest. 


THE MAGIC GLASS. 
That night the Scotsman heard the 
head-boy relating the awful experience to the 
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“The boy stood stock-still in amazement.” 


other boys. The glass was bewitched, he 
said. It made all the trees come near and 
fall upon him ! 

herein, obviously, lay the germ of a 
bright idea, and the very next morning the 
Scotsman told the headman that that da 
he would watch the boys at work throug 
his magic glass. Sure enough, the credulous 
natives believed it possible, and through- 
out the heat of the day the Scotsman sat 
calmly in his grass house, while three miles 
away on the construction the natives were 
working hammer and tongs, fully convinced 
that the master was watching them ! 

A still more hare-brained idea was: 
adopted—so the story went—by a man 
working near the base. He had a glass eye, 
and his notion went thus: As soon as the boys 
had started work, he had a post driven into 
the ground and, solemnly taking out his 
glass eye, placed it carefully upon the top 
of the it. 

“* Now, then,” he would tell them, ‘‘I 
am gojng back to my camp, but I am leaving 
one of my eyes here to watch you. If any 
boy stops work my eye will tell me of it 
when I come again, and that boy I shall 
beat. Beware, then!” 


For a time all went well. Under the 
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master’s “‘eye’”’ the natives worked well 
and truly, and at the end of the day all the 
tasks were finished. After a week or so, 
however, things slackened off, and paying 
them a surprise visit, cne morning, he found 
the reason for it. 

One native, evidcntly smarter than his 
brothers, had carefully covered up the watch- 
ing “eye ” with his loin-cloth ! 

And so, somehow, we contrived to 
amuse ourselves even in the heart of the 
M’goro Forest. Little diversions of one kind 
or another went a long way to offset the 
tragedies which came to our ears with 
almost every traveller along the growing 
road—news of how So-and-So had died of 
blackwater fever, or how a lion had caught 
peer So-and-So, of somebody else, dimly 

own, who had gone raving mad and dis- 
appeared into the all-enveloping forest. 

One such tragic accident I well re- 
member. A fellow engaged in bush-clear- 
ing some sixty miles north of where we 
were working had a tree fall on his leg. 
It caught him just below the knee, and 
smashed the bone to smithereens. In the 
greatest agony he lay there while the 
natives chopped the tree into segments 
which they could move. 

It took them several hours to release 
him, and when at last they did, he still had 
sufficient nerve and grit to superintend the 
making of a rough litter in which the boys 
would have to carry him to the base camp. 

He set off, and before him swift runners 
carried the news, by relays, to the doctor 
at the base camp. In this way we all 
received news of his coming, and each of us 
had twelve of our strongest and fastest boys 
ready to take on the litter and rush him 
through our section and on to the next. 

The poor fellow arrived in our section 
just after midnight on the second day after 
the accident had occurred. We had been 
waiting for him, and with dozens of grass 
torches to light the way rushed him onwards 
through the darkness toward the base. 

Never shall I forget that man’s eyes as 
he looked at us in the torchlight from his 
litter! Heaven knows what he must have 
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been suffering, yet he still contrived to 
smile. 

“ Bit of a devil—this !’’ he said. 

We went with him right through the 
Greek’s section—somehow we didn’t like 
leaving him to anyone except one of our 
own breed—and handed him over to a 
Britisher in the section beyond. And so we 
said good-bye to him. 

We heard afterwards that he met the 
doctor just short of the base. He lost his 
leg, but otherwise came through smiling. 

For ourselves, we were among the lucky 
ones. My partner, true, came within an ace 
of death from blackwater fever, but a miss 
is as good as a mile and he lived to draw his 
share of the partnership. Altogether we 
worked for just over nine months on our 
section, and after that was finished, took 
on another job—kuni cutting. 

On that railway all the locomotives 
were wood-fired, and our second contract 
consisted of collecting dry timber and cutting 
it to a size suited to the fire-boxes. This 
was then stacked along the side of the track 
in readiness to be picked up by the loco- 
motives whenever they required it. 

Financially, when the final settling-day 
arrived, we had no reason to grumble. For 
our eleven months’ work, after deducting 
the cost of tools and all expenses, we each 
netted a shade over one thousand two- 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

And so we left those parts, very well 
pleased with ourselves, and set off on the 
thousand-mile trek back to our house on 
the northern border of ‘* Portuguese East.” 
I often wonder, whenever I think of those 
old ‘construction’ days, if the people 
who now ride over those metals in well- 
sprung coaches ever give a thought to the 
work of the builders. 

Common rumour has asserted that that 
railway claimed a life—either white or black 
—for every sleeper laid, and although that 
must surely be an exaggeration, there is still 
sufficient truth in it to give one an idea of 
just what it cost to drive that railway 
through the swamps and thickets of the 
M’goro Forest. 
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Australia is a topsy-turvy country, and the fact that Sree great brutes the Northern bushmen 


call “alligators” are really salt-water crocodiles is of 


no importance. What does matter is 


that these monsters are a deadly menace to man and beast alike—ferocious, full of cunning, 


and endowed with amazing strength and agility. 


exciting stories, from his own 


LTHOUGH Australia is usually con- 
sidered a fortunate country because, 
with the exception of some exceed- 
ingly venomous snakes, it does not 

possess a land-animal big and savage enough 
to attack a human being, the surrounding 
seas, especially in the tropics and sub- 
tropics, are well enough stocked with 
ferocious marine creatures. 

Big tiger-sharks are plentiful, and never 
a bathing season passes without some 
fatalities being reported, for it is seldom 
that the person who is bitten by a shark 
recovers. But the most-dreaded creature 
of all is the salt-water crocodile. Up 
to date, however, this saurian has not 
troubled white folks very much, since its 
habitat is confined to the northern portion 
of the Continent, where the white popula- 
tion is at present scanty, but the number 
of aborigines that fall victims every year 
must be large. 

About the last thing of which anyone 
could accuse the Australian black would be 
lack of courage, and in his or her unceasing 
search for food the nest of the female croco- 
dile is not passed by. As nearly everybody 
knows, the lady crocodile lays her eggs in 
a rude sort of nest, which she constructs on 
some sheltered sandbank or backwater of 
the mangroves. 

The bird-nesters of the Orkneys and 
other North British isles have often been 
held up as examples of heroic daring, but I 
fancy that the best of them would pause 
before venturing out to a sandbank in a 
tropical river in search of crocodile eggs. 
But the black gin—for it is usually the 
women who undertake this hazardous kind 
of foraging—regards it as a sort of sport 
with the prospect of a big feast on hard- 
baked ‘' ’gator ’’ eggs as the prize. 

When a black gim sets out to rob a 


In this article Mr. Charnley tells some 
of encounters with the man-eating 


experiences, 
gators of Cambridge Gulf. 


crocodile of her eggs it is usually a trial of 
female cunning, for the reptile keeps careful 
watch over her nest, and it is only when she 
is forced to leave it in search of food that the 
black woman gets her chance. Nor is the 
gin always the winner in the hunt, and very 
often, as she wades or swims cautiously out 
to the nest, the nearly submerged ‘‘ log” 
which has been floating on the surface of 
the stream in the near distance suddenly 
takes life. 

When this happens it is a very alarmed 
black gin who sprints for safety, with the 
jaws of an enraged crocodile snapping close 
behind. Nor does the gin always esc ope: 
Sometimes her companion—who watc 
for the return of the female crocodile—is a 
little slow in giving warning; sometimes 
the black sportswoman takes too big a risk, 
and then a black husband in the nearest 
native camp suddenly finds himself a 
widower. Still, the prize, from the native 
standpoint, is worth the tisk, for the female 
crocodile lays from sixty to seventy eggs 
about the size of those of the goose. 

To the Australian beachcomber and 
bushman the local crocodile is an “ alli- 
gator.” Scientifically it is not, for the 
alligator is quite a different species, but no 
amount of argument will induce him to alter 
the name, and in conversation the saurian 
is always referred to as a “' ’gator.”” The 
Australian species is identical with the 
crocodiles of rneo, New Guinea, and other 
Pacific islands, and at times individuals 
migrate from one island to another, often 
undertaking journeys of hundreds of miles. 

It is a queer sight to come across a big 
crocodile swimming in the wide ocean, far 
out of sight of land, yet such a thing is of 
common occurrence. It is also curious to 
note that in waters infested with crocodiles 
the tiger-shark is absent, and vice versd. 
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Whether these two, saurian and fish, fight 
deadly battles for supremacy is a matter of 
conjecture, but many beachcombers hold 
that they do. 

In any case, however, the shark is much 
preferred as company, since its ways are 
comparatively simple, while the crocodile 
possesses amazing cunning. Very few sharks 
are actual man-eaters, and they are usuall: 
quite easily scared off, but the adult ‘‘ alli- 
gator’ is a man-eater by instinct. 
to a dog, he prefers a black woman, and to 
get either of these delicacies he will lie in 
ambush for days. 


THE HIDDEN DEATH. 


The rivers and estuaries of Northern 
Australia are tropical—that is, they spread 
out over the country in great mud-flats inter- 
sected by shallow creeks, while everywhere, 
as a waterside growth, one finds the eternal 
mangrove. Along the banks of these creeks 
and across the mud-flats lie the black fellows’ 
pads or paths, worn and kept bare by the 
constant passing of feet ; and in some reedy 
bed or muddy pool beside these paths the 
cunning “‘ alligator " will lie waiting for its 
prey. 

It will remain thus, quite motionless, for 
days, but let some unwary creature happen 
along—a women, a dog, a kangaroo—and 
instantly it is on the alert. With exquisite 
judgment the foul brute will await the exact 
second for action; then a great armoured 
tail lashes up out of the mud and, with 
one tremendous sweep, knocks the hapless 
victim into the water. Quicker than a 
terrier worrying a rat the terrible jaws 
follow up the blow, and, before the luckless 
prey quite realizes what has happened, the 
great teeth crush through flesh and bone 
and all is over. 

Many white men have been caught that 
way, and no experienced bushman will walk 
alongside or camp close to a creek or water- 
hole, no matter how enticing the place may 
seem. At night the hungry brutes are apt 
to leave the water, and it would be a terrible 
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awakening to feel the grip of those savage 
jaws as they closed on one’s body and 
dragged one off to a hideous death. Such 
an awakening probably came to the unfor- 
tunate policeman who was lost off the end 
of the Wyndham jetty. 

Wyndham is a small town situated 
near the head of Cambridge Gulf, in the 
far north of Western Australia, and is the 
location of a big meat-preserving works 
owned and operated by the West Australian 
Government. The surrounding country is 
known as ‘‘the Kimberleys,” and it was 
around Cambridge Gulf and through the 
Kimberleys where Louis de Rougemont 
roamed and met with the adventures which 
he related to Wipe Wortp readers some 
twenty-odd years ago. 

Nowadays the Kimberleys is a great 
cattle country, and every year thousands 
of head are yarded at Wyndham for the 
killing and canning season. Naturally the 
blood and offal which pour into the water of 
the Gulf attract “‘alligators’’ in great 
numbers, so that there are now more of them 
in that inlet than in the days when it was 
merely a stretch of wild, unknown water. 

The jetty, which stretches well out into 
the stream, has a small fishing and landing- 
stage built close down to the water, and it 
was here, one hot summer afternoon, that 
the policeman, being off duty, went for a 
sea-breeze and a smoke. He was never seen 
again, and it is surmised that the heat caused 
him to doze, whereupon a watchful “ alli- 
gator,” lying somewhere close at hand, crept 
up and snapped him off the staging. 

Just how cunning these brutes are is 
well illustrated by an adventure which hap- 
pened to a Greek who acted as the town’s 
sanitary man. Labour is very expensive at 
Wyndham, while the ground is particularly 
hard and stony, so the authorities consider 
that the most economical way to deal with 
the town’s refuse is to empty it into the Gulf. 
This method is especially effective, because 
a nine-knot current runs out with the tide 
and garbage emptied into the deep water is 
speedily carried away. 


A panoramic view of Wyndham, West Australia. The meat-works, which constitute the 
clump of mangroves beyond the trestle in the left foreground, and in the middle distance, 


adventure. 


To the extreme right lies the jetty from 
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To reach these deep waters a long, light 
jetty has been built far out across a tidal 
mud-flat, and along this jetty the refuse 
is transported in a big truck to a landing- 
stage at the farend. At this particular time, 
however, a recent storm had carried away a 
portion of the jetty at the sea end and, as a 
temporary link-up with the landing-stage, a 
couple of nine-inch planks had been laid on 
the trestles. 

One morning at daybreak the Greek 
was going out to his work when, just as he 
was about to step off the permanent portion 
of the jetty on to the nine-inch planks, a 
faint, musky odour made him pause. 
He knew the smell of “alligator” well 
enough, and, looking down under the planks, 
he saw a big specimen hiding beneath waiting 
to trap him! Had he started to walk 
across those narrow boards his end would 
have been swift and terrible; a blow from 
the reptile’s tail would have knocked him 
into the mud, and the jaws would have done 
the rest ! 

That the brute was deliberately waiting 
for him was evident, for, on finding itself 
discovered, the saurian fairly leaped from 
the mud and made a flying snap at the 
man’s head as he leaned over and peered 
down among the piling. Luckily the 
‘alligator’ missed, and it was a much- 
terrified Greek who twenty minutes later 
awoke the Health authority with a clamorous 
request to be relieved of his job. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO BILL DOUGLAS. 

Not long after this my camp mate, Bill 
Douglas, received a fright which taught him 
and the rest of us to be very careful how 
we walked about at night. From the 
tiny town of Wyndham to the big Govern- 
ment meat-works is about a mile. In 


between the two places lies a great mud- 
flat where the tide comes sweeping up, 
often running back a full two miles to 
Mt. Bastion and the surrounding hills. 
Across the big marsh extends a causeway 
or embankment carrying a railway line, 
along which the produce of the meat-works 


is sometimes entrained to steamers at the 
town jetty. 

hrough this embankment run big 
culverts giving passage to the tidal waters 
which, in course of time, always taking the 
same line, have cut a series of creeks. 

_ Nobody cared over-much about travel- 
ling along this embankment alone at night, 
but, as it happened, a game of poker at one 
of the hotels had engaged Bill’s attention 
till just on midnight, and when he found 
himself in Wyndham’s one street, with the 
long causeway ahead of him, he was alone. 
Many men would have returned to the hotel 
and stayed the night, but Bill was due for 
early-morning shift at the works and felt 
that he ought to be there. 

Out along the railway line he tramped, 
his steps echoing hollowly on the wooden 
sleepers, or ties, which were spaced about 
two feet apart. It was an eerie walk at 
midnight, for not another sound except his 
own steps came to hisears. All around him 
was mud and tidal water, which he could 
just faintly discern in the darkness. But 

ill didn’t care much what his surroundings 
were like, and the thought of his waiting bed 
caused him to move briskly. 

He was about one-third of the way 
across, and just passing one of the culverts, 
with its attendant creek, when a noise of 
splashing in the water below caught his ear. 

or some twenty yards he continued on his 
way, and the light splashing seemed to 
keep pace with him, sounding just as if a 
dog were walking in the water alongside. 
Bill’s heart began to beat faster. What was 
this unknown thing which seemed to be 
trailing him? Still walking, he hastily 
struck a match. Then he got a real fright, 
for in the mud, just about four feet below 
him, was a monster alligator ! i 

Bill did not hesitate for a single second ; 
with fear-winged feet he literally flew 
along that railway track, nor did he pause 
until he stood on good, solid ground, well 
away from the mud-flats and mangroves. 
How he escaped was marvellous, but appar- 
ently the embankment was just a little bit 
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sole industry of the town, are seen on the left. The big bull alligator was caught in a 
leading across the swamp, is the embankment where Bill Douglas met with his midnight 
which an alligator swept the policeman to his death. 
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too steep and high at that particular spot 
for the ‘gator to get in an effective blow 
with its tail, and accordingly it was stealthily 
trailing him to where the mud-fiat rose higher 
and made the embankment correspondingly 
lower. 

Not the least remarkable part of my 
friend’s midnight sprint was how his feet 
found the unballasted sleepers in the dark- 
ness. A single misstep meant a drop of 
eight inches and a heavy fall which might 
have broken his leg or laid him unconscious, 
in which event the alligator would inevit- 
ably have smelt him out and eaten him. 

Of course, everybody laughed over Bill’s 
adventure and pretended to disbelieve him, 
but incredulity was converted into belief 
when a couple of nights later a Malay who 
started to cross the causeway never reached 
the other end. Evidently the lurking 
monster got him. 

These incidents led everybody to de- 
clare war on the saurians, and as we had an 
expert alligator-hunter in our midst, we 
were all eager to help him when he announced 
his intention of capturing one of the brutes 
alive. His name was Carl Jacobs and, in- 
cidentally, he had a standing order for a big 
bull crocodile, which was wanted as a mate 
for a very fine female specimen caged at the 
Perth Zoo. 

Shooting at a crocodile as it floats like 
a log on the surface of the water is an entirely 
different proposition from catching one 
alive. The first job, of course, was to build 
atrap. A crocodile-trap is a simple affair, 
but it takes a bit of making. Selecting a 
likely spot alongside the mangrove roots, 
Jacobs, with abundant help, first planted 
a double row of stakes in the mud, thus 
making a ‘“‘race’’ about sixteen feet long 
and two feet six inches wide. 


BUILDING A ‘'GATOR-TRAP. 


Around these stakes we twined man- 
grove leaves, reeds and river rubbish 
until the ‘‘ race ’’ began to look like part of 
the mangrove swamp. At the closed end 
Jacobs erected a strong forked stick, and 
then, over the fork, he laid a rope which had 
a big noose at one end and a heavy stone 
at the other. This stone was balanced on a 
smaller forked stick, which was held in a 
notch in such a way that it lay at right 
angles to and half-way down the big upright 
stick. 

A trigger was then cut, fitting into a 
slight notch on both of the forked sticks, 
the whole affair being something like a 
figure 4. To the lower end of the trigger 
was tied a short length of string which held 
the bait. After the noose had been passed 
over the fork it was brought well out into 
the ‘race’? and opened wide, being tied 
to the sides of the “race” by scraps of 
pack-thread. Alongside this trapping-noose 


was laid another, called the leading-noose, 
the use of which will be explained later on. 

The trigger was now baited with a lump 
of very high meat, and then the trap was 
ready. Like every other trap that man sets 
for the lower animals, it was exceedingly 
simple. The crocodile, tempted by the bait, 
would crawl up the guiding ‘‘race’’ and, 
in order to get at the meat, would un- 
wittingly pass its forelegs and body through 
the wide-spread noose. The tugging at the 
bait would release the trigger and allow 
the balancing stone to fall, with the result 
that the noose would suddenly snap tight. 

The stone was much too large to pass 
through the fork of the upright stick, so it 
was impossible for the alligator to get away, 
yet at the same time the rise and fall of the 
boulder, as he pulled and struggled, gave 
him plenty of latitude to work himself into 
a_ condition of exhaustion without injuring 
himself. 

The very first night the trap was set 
we were awakened in the silent hours by 
a most unearthly bellowing coming from 
down in the mangroves. 

“Carl’s got a ‘’gator’ in his trap 
already !”’ I heard someone remark. 

Most of us tumbled out of our bunks 
full of excitement, but we found Jacobs 
quite calm. 

“It’s only a little fellow,” he replied, 
in answer to our inquiries as to whether 
he was going down to the trap to have a look. 
“‘Let him wait until morning.” 

Some of us were for visiting the trap 
just out of curiosity, but Jacobs sternly 
forbade it. ‘‘ Don’t!" he said. ‘‘ That roar- 
ing may bring other ‘ ’gators’ round, and 
you're just as likely to be snapped up as not.” 

So we returned to our bunks to await 
daylight. When we did go down we found, 
just as Jacobs had foretold, that the captive 
was only a small alligator not more than 
eight feet long. 

Jacobs looked his capture over. ‘‘ No 
good. Too small,” he declared. The croco- 
dile lay practically exhausted. During most 
of the night it had struggled to free itself 
from the noose, with the result that it was 
bound tighter and tighter. However, its 
jaws still snapped and its little eyes gleamed 
wickedly as Jacobs levelled his Enfield rifle. 
One bullet behind the left foreleg did the job. 

The carcass, although small, was not 
wasted. The skin was soon stripped off 
and pegged out for tanning, while the 
meat was rendered down in a big copper 
and the oil extracted. ‘' Alligator oil” is 
held in great esteem amongst bushmen and 
beachcombers, who believe it to be an infal- 
lible remedy for rheumatism, sprains, and 
bruises, or any other purpose for which a 
good rubbing oil is needed. 

After the first catch, Jacobs set the 
trap again, using a fresh lump of beef, but 
for more than a weck nothing came into it, 
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That alligators 
were about we 
knew, for several 
could be seen at 
almost any time 
floating up or 
down the Gulf 
amongst the drift- 
wood and dead 
trees. 

Wyndhan, b: 
the way, depends 
largely upon drift- 
wood for house- 
hold fuel. Prac- 
tically the only 
timber around the 
town is the man- 
grove, and when 
green these are so 
sap-sodden as to 
be quite unburn- 
able, but half-a- 
dozen sizeable 
rivers ur into 
the Gulf, bringing 
down at high tide 
and flood-time 
dead timber and 
fallen trees from 
the interior. ‘his 
driftwood floats 
upand down with the tide, and occasionally, 
when our wood-supply ran low, a couple of 
us would embark in a flat-bottomed boat 
and cruise arcund picking up a load. 

Usually we took a hammer and some 
four-inch nails with us, and, on coming up 
to a sizeable log, we drove in a nail, hitched 
on a line, and took it in tow. Sometimes, 
on approaching a likely-looking ‘‘ log,” we 
would be amused to see it quickly disappear. 
We often spoke jokingly of creeping up close 
to a ‘gator and driving a four-inch nail into 
its hide, but the ’gators never gave us a 
chance; 


A DIFFICULT TARGET. 


Often we tried to shoot one, but 
although at times the bullet seemed to take 
effect we never came upon a dead saurian, 
nor did the blacks ever find one cast up on 
a sandbank or amongst the mangroves, so 
whether we really killed any of the brutes 
we were unable to tell. Perhaps the ‘gator, 
when mortally wounded, sinks to the bottom 
and is devoured by his friends. 

Anyway, we concluded that it is not 
easy to shoot an alligator. To aim at the 
back is mere waste of powder, as the horny 
plates with which it is armoured easily turn 
a bullet that strikes on the slant, as it must 
do when fired from a boat. The only vulner- 
able places are behind the foreleg and in the 
eye, and these spots are not easily found 
when one is sitting in a little craft drifting 
on a six to nine-knot current. Anyway, we 
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ROPE LASHING TO 

KEEP STONE FROM 
COMING OVER TOP 
DURING THE BEASTS 


ALLIGATOR CRAWLS 
THROUGH THIS NOOSE 
TO GET AT BAIT 


mever got any dead ’gators, although we 
exercised our markmanship on them at 
every opportunity. 

But shooting an alligator and catching 
one alive are, as already stated, two entirely 
different propositions, and we all became 
quite keyed-up with interest in watching 
Carl Jacobs’s methods. 

“What we need for bait is a dog; a 
*gator will take big risks for a dog,” he 
remarked, after more than a week of non- 
success. ‘‘ These cunning old bull alligators 
won't venture into a trap just to get a lump 
of stale beef.” 

But dogs were scarce in Wyndham, for 
more reasons than one. A dog had to be 
‘‘ alligator-wise ’ to live there, and those 
few who had become educated to the peril 
that lurked in the mangrove and the water 
were owned by men who were by no means 
inclined to offer their pets as bait. 

_ However, luck comes one’s way some- 
times, and presently a tribe of bush blacks 
happened along with any number of mongrels 
trailing at their heels. But not for anything 
would the aborigines part with one of their 
dogs. The native, from one end of the 
Continent to the other, has a most unholy 
passion for dogs, and apparently their love 
for their dogs and their children is about the 
same; it is about equally hard to get pos- 
session of cither. The blacks’ dogs, of 
course, were alligator-wise. 

But the white man’s law overrules all 
things, including even dog-love, and as the 
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plague of canines around the main street of 
the little town became intense the police pro- 
vided the usual remedy by shooting a few. 
That is the surest way at any time of ridding 
a town or camp of blacks, and after the 
first few fatalities the tribe, both gins 
and bucks, clutched their beloved dogs in 
their arms and, with shrill screams, fled as 
if for their lives. 

But not quite all of them. One blear- 
eyed old black fellow, probably long lost to 
sentiment and certainly possessed of business 
acumen, gathered up a slaughtered animal 
and brought it along to us. He received a 
big lump of tobacco for his reward, and 
thus Jacobs was able to bait his alligator- 
trap with dog, albeit a dead one. 

The ’gators were not slow in responding 
to the lure. Before midnight we were once 
again aroused by a terrific roaring and the 
wild splashings and thrashings of some 
creature down in the mangroves. We 
all turned out as before, but Jacobs insisted 
on waiting for daylight. At sunrise we 
went cautiously down, and there, caught in 
the noose, was a ‘gator fully sixteen feet in 
length. 

There are few things more ferocious- 
looking than a trapped alligator. Although 
it had been imprisoned for hours, and in its 
mad struggles had drawn the noose so 
tight that the rope was half buried in its 
skin, the monster was still full of fight, and 
at the sight of the approaching men began 
snapping its jaws viciously and endeavouring 
to lash out with its enormous tail. But 
the stakes which formed the sides of the 
“race” prevented this formidable weapon 
being brought into use, and thus allowed 
Jacobs to walk right up to the beast. 
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“It’s all right,” he remarked, 


with a smile. .“ It’s a bull.” 

Getting the ‘gator out of the trap was 
the next proceeding. First of all it was. 
necessary to put on the leading-reins, and 
here the * leading-noose,” already mentioned, 
came into play. With a line tied to each 
side it was drawn tight just behind the 
creature’s forelegs, and thus, with a dozen ° 
men holding each rein, the alligator was 
held while the capturing-noose was removed. 

Jacobs seemed to have no fear what- 
ever of his captive, and with utter non- 
chalance he walked along the creature’s 
back and even placed his foot on its head 
while he went about the task of removing the 
big stone and unreeving the noose. 


AN EXCITING BATTLE. 


Very: soon all was clear and—our 
numbers being now increased to twenty on 
each leading-rein—we soon suaded the 
alligator to leave his muddy bed. To 
facilitate this, one side of the trap was 
broken down, and he came out easily over 
the raffle of stakes and_river-rubbish. 
Once clear of the mangrove beds, however, 
he had to travel over rocky soil, and suddenly 
he turned stubborn. 

Desperately he tried to break away 
and regain the water; then, finding all his 
efforts frustrated, he flew into a terrific 
rage and with wild leaps endeavoured to 
reach the men who held the ropes. When 
he made a dash to one side, the fellows on 
the other rope promptly pulled him back 
and thus, by playing him with the two reins, 
we held him at a distance. 

The excitement was intense, for very 
often, in a mad leap, the monster dragged 
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“When he made a dash to one side the fellows on the other rope 
promptly pulled him back. 
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all twenty men on one line with him. 
Next instant, just as suddenly, he would 
turn and try to seize a man who had momen- 
tarily come within his reach. The brute 
never quite managed it, however, because the 
men on the opposite rope instantly took 
up the slack and so brought him under 
control once more. 

It was in one of these mad rushes that 
the ’gator received the injury which later 

roved fatal. Somehow or other the left- 
and rein became looped around his foreleg. 
Owing to the strain that was necessary to 
keep the beast from biting the men on the 
opposite side, the rope bit deeply into the 
soft skin and flesh thereabouts, inflicting 
an ugly wound. 

For the reception of his prize Jacobs 
had built a strong fence around a small pool, 
and it was to this, after nearly an hour's 
strenuous battle, that we ultimately dragged 
our captive. ‘‘ Dragged’ is the correct 
term, for he fought every inch of the way, 
and we were mightily pleased when at last 
we had him safely caged. Here he was to 
remain until the S.S. Bambra called, when 
he would be shipped south to Perth. For 
a week our ‘gator lay quiescent in the pool, 
while Jacobs got busy constructing a big 
crate in which he intended to place his 
prize for the journey on board ship. 

In the meantime we worked hard in 
ministering to our guest’s comfort. He 
stubbornly refused to eat, but we did our 
best to give him plenty of water. The pool 
in which he lay was somewhat higher than 
the waters of the Gulf, with the result 
that most of the water drained out, and 
every day it was necessary for a dozen of 
us to carry buckets of water in order to 
give our guest a cold bath. 

But all our labour was in vain, for 
a couple of days before the ship arrived the 


One of the largest ’gators ever caught at Wyndham. Carl Jacobs 
‘in white) is seen in the rear. 
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big alligator gave up the ghost. Possibly 
his desperate struggling had injured him 
internally and that, coupled with the wound 
in his foreleg, may have proved too much 
for him. On the other hand, he may simply 
have died of the ‘sulks.””. Anyway, we 
held a post-mortem. 

This revealed a big brass buckle and 
quite a number of large glass beads. 
Whether the buckle had belonged to the 
collar of some dog which the alligator had 
seized and eaten, or whether it had come 
off the belt of the unfortunate policeman, 
was an open question; but without doubt 
the glass beads had formed part of the 
adornment of some luckless native woman 
who had gone too close to the water’s edge 
and been caught. 

Thus, despite our non-success in filling 
the requirements of the Perth Zoo, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that we had rid 
the waters of the Gulf of an actual man- 
eater. The big skin was taken off and, after 
being roughly tanned, was sent to Perth 
where, I believe, it now adorns the Museum. 

Jacobs made no further attempts to 
catch an alligator that season and, on the 
periodic closing of the meat works, most 
of us returned to Perth. Here we learned 
that the female crocodile confined in the 
Zoo had so injured itself in its efforts to 
escape from its caged-in pool that it, also, 
had died. This monster had also been 
captured by Jacobs. 

Kipling has placed it on record that 
“the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male,” and, without doubt, that lady 
crocodile was a terror. Incredible as it sounds, 
she had been known, in one of her mad rages, 
to leap twelve feet out of the water in an 
attempt to snap off the keeper’s head when 
that functionary happened to be looking down 
through the trap-door in the roof of the cage ! 

Thus Paul Jacobs 
has a double job 
ahead of him any 
time he cares to 
take it up, but, as 
already indicated, 
the task of catching 
one of the monsters 
alive, without 
injury, is a difficult 
one. Little ’gators, 
of course, are fairly 
easy to get, but 
their rate of growth 
is so slow that from 
a Zoo standpoint 
they are scarcely 
worthhaving. Any- 
way, as a hobby for 

. folks who like ex- 
citement, alligator 
trapping will be 
found to take a lot 
of beating ! 


ORPORAL FAIR- 
WEATHER, 
alone in_ his 


camp, was 
sitting on the verarda 
after dinner when his 
little terrier rushed up 
and gave him the first 
warning that some- 
thing was wrong. A 
ridge of hair stcod up 
like a stiff brush along 
the animal’s back, and 
it alternately nuzzled 
at its master’s hand 
and peered into the 
darkness beyond the 
aureole of light cast by 
the lamp, keeping up 
meanwhile an urgent 
little whine of fear. 
Fairweather was 
puzzled, for no sounds 
were audible except 
the usual night noises 
of the veldt. An oc- 
casional clink of 
crcckery from the rear 
of the quarters be- 
tokened the washing of 
the dinner-plates in the 
kitchen, and sometimes 
the low cadence of 
native conversation 
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e 
in police camp 
itself, abounded in the 
country round about, 
and by virtue of its 
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land between the 
Loangwa and the main 
stream, a little cluster 
of buildings amid the 
trees marked the 
station of Feira. Here 
dwelt some eight cr 
nine Europeans, among 
them the magistrate, 
the assistant - magis- 
trate, the doctor, and 
a storekeeper — 
bachelors all, forming 
a harmonious little 
ccmmunity. 

The deadly tsetse 
fly, although never seen 

the 


fatal virus prohibited 
the use of horses or 
mules. It was never 
clear why the pack- 
donkey had been sent 
to the station, as it 
was never used, native 
carriers being employed 
to transport the kit 
and food of patrolling 
policemen. In con- 
sequence old ‘ Jack,” 
fat with idleness and 
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came faintly to his 
listening ear. 

As_a corporal of 
police Fairweather was 
in charge of one of 
those remote out- 
stations of the B.S.A.P. 
flung out far beyond hand 
the last traces of 


The appalling experience that befell | 
a of the B.S.A. Police on 
the banks of the Zambezi. 

patrol when the incident 
writes the Author, “but I learnt the 
story of the night’s doings at first 
after my return. 


| petting, simply loafed 
about, grazing in the 
bush and on the green 
river-bank all day, and 
of an evening com- 
placently consuming his 
ration of mealies in the 
stable. 

=I Now donkeys are 


civilization, and stand- 

ing more as outward and visible signs of 
the presence of the white man in the land 
than as working and efficient police units. 

Situated on the border of Portuguese 
East Africa, and opposite the confluence of 
the Zambezi and Loangwa. Rivers, this par- 
ticular station boasted a long, low, roomy 
building used as office and quarters, a 
kitchen, several thatched native police huts, 
and a stable constructed of poles and daub, 
which served for the shelter of a solitary 
donkey. 

In front of the main building the ground 
fell steeply away for some fifty feet to the 
waters of the Zambezi, and there was a 
similar sharp decline on either side of the 
camp clearing. It was, in fact, a spur 
jutting out from the higher land behind. 
Dense thorn-bush pushed closely in all 
round, and a rough and narrow footpath led 
down to the river bank, where a dug-out cance 
was kept. 

On the northern bank, on the tongue of 


specially attractive to 
lions ; it is said that a lion will pass a white 
man to get to a native, and walk over the 
native if there is a donkey in the offing. 
Like a small boy at a tea-party, they prefer 
to pass the bread-and-butter and reach for 
the delectable cake. 

And now let us return to Fair- 
weather and his dog. He patted and 
soothed the terrier, meanwhile glancing 
casually into the darkness. Probably there 
was some wandering leopard about, he 
thought. 

Suddenly, above the quieter noises, 
he heard a rending, crashing sound behind 
the house; simultaneously there was a 
wild yell from the kitchen. Next came the 
beat of bare feet running rapidly, and Rice, 
his cook-boy, closely followed by a native 
policeman named Garufu, swung round the 
corner of the long veranda and stood gasping 
and shaking before him. 

“© Pondoro (lions’, "koos ! In hundreds ! ” 
ejaculated Garufu, who liked big numbers. 
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“They are breaking into the donkey- 
stable!” 

“‘Lions ?"’ cried Fairweather, and 
sprang to his feet. He ran rapidly to the 
corner of the veranda overlooking the path 
leading to the bank where the canoes were 
kept. A medley of sounds was audible from 
the direction of the stable. Ominous creak- 
ings could be heard, with now and then a 
noise of rending and tearing; but if the 
lions were there they did not advertise 
their presence by snarling or roaring. 
Nor did the donkey, probably rigid with 
fear, make known by any sound its urgent 
need for help. 

It was discovered afterwards that there 
were four lions concerned in the attack. 
One of them sprang on to the roof and com- 
menced to tear away the thatch; the others 
scraped away the mud _ plaster and 
endeavoured to gain ingress to the stable 
by hauling away the narrow poles of the 
walls. In this one of them was successful, 
and four poles were dislodged. How the un- 
fortunate donkey got out is a mystery, for the 
lion on the roof ‘etfected an entry ; its spoor 
was visible inside the stable in the morning. 

With surmise as a guide it can only be 
assumed that old ‘‘ Jack,’’ maddened with 
fear at this frightful intrusion, dashed 
through the opening conveniently made by 
the beast outside. The astonishing fact 
remains that, in spite of the attentions of 
four lions, all thirsting for his blood, the 
donkey succeeded in getting out of the stable 
and bolting off down the steep path to the 
river-bank. 

Fairweather, standing on the corner 
of the stoep, heard the sound of its galloping 
hoofs, and made out its form as it passed, 
some twenty yards away. At its heels came 
four grim shapes, bounding through the 
darkness, their outlines huge and monstrous 
to the onlooker in the faint starlight. 

The sight sent the corporal dashing for 
his weapons, and the cartridges clicked 
swiftly into the magazine of hi: iifle. 
Pushing a couple of buckshot into the shot- 
gun, he handed this to the native policeman, 
and, giving the lamp to the cook-boy, bade 
him go ahead down the path. Poor cook! 
With what trepidation must he have obeyed 
his master’s command as he plunged ahead, 
all unarmed, into the terrors of the night. 

Fairweather knew full well the danger, 
if not the folly, of what he was doing, but 
pity for the poor old donkey, together with 
a half-formed idea of reaching the river- 
bank and summoning the aid of the Feira 
men, combined to lead him to a predicament 
which he is likely to remember to the end of 
his days. Further, if there was danger in 
going after lion at night, there was greater 
peril in having a frightened native behind 
him with a loaded shot-gun. But  Fair- 
weather forgot this, which was decidedly 
unfortunate. 
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The party crept down the declivity, 
the cook-boy in front, holding up the hurri- 
cane lantern. Fairweather came next, with 
his rifle, and the native policeman brought 
up the rear. Step by step, with many 
anxious halts to listen, they pushed on 
through darkness that was almost solid in its 
intensity. As they neared the bottom of the 
hill a faint noise, suggestive of a dog worry- 
ing a bone, became audible. It came from 
their right, and away from the river. 

Eventually they reached the base of the 
kopje and found themselves on the brink 
of a dry spruit or nullah, which; crossing 
their path at right angles, led down to the 
Zambezi. The noise of worrying and 
crunching was now distinctly nearer. Fair- 
weather surmised that the lions must have 
killed the donkey and were now feeding. 
To interfere with them at their kill in such 
pitch darkness as surrounded them would 
be courting certain disaster, and accordingly 
he touched the cook-boy on the arm, with 
the intention of telling him to turn to his left 
and make his way to the river-bank. 

The boy was standing with the lantern 
held shoulder-high, and there was a curious 
rigidity about his attitude which made the 
Corporal peer at him closely. The boy’s 
face was convulsed and his eyes seemed to 
be starting from his head. Fairweather was 
still behind the lamp, and its glow prevented 
him from seeing directly ahead. Quickly 
he stepped up beside it. 

For a second he could not focus his eyes 
to the surroundings, but a moment after- 
wards, with a sharp intake of breath, he 
made out the form of a large lion crouching 
a few yards in front of him, its great amber 
eyes fixed steadily and unblinkingly on the 
party. The head was held low, the body 
sunk taut on the haunches. The pale light 
of the lamp gave it the appearance of some 
golden statue, and its very immobility 
heightened the impression. Slowly Fair- 
weather raised his rifle and, as best he could, 
aligned the sights between the great eyes. 
The light was bad, however, and he did not 
feel at all sure of the shot. 

It was at this point in the proceedings 
that the situation, so to speak, became too 
much for the already-overstrained nerves 
of the cook. With a strangled yell he flung 
the lantern from him toward the spruit 
and made a convulsive spring backwards, 
cannoning full into the native policeman. 
The latter had not made out the lion, but 
he had seen the Corporal raise his rifle and 
had noted the strained attitudes of the two 
in front. 

The sudden darkness and the cook-boy’s 
frightened yell were too much for him, 
too! As he received the impact of the 
flying body his finger, already nervously 
caressing the trigger of the shot-gun, con- 
tracted in a spasm of fear, and the roar of the 
discharged piece broke the stillness of the 
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“« They could make out the head of a lion, its lips drawn back in a snarling growl.” 
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night. Dropping the gun, he fled, following 
hard on the heels of the cook. 

Fairweather, still standing ahead, non- 
plussed by the disappearance of the lamp 
and the unexpected discharge of the shot- 
gun, suddenly felt a numbing pain in the 
calf of his right leg. Dropping to his knees, 
he rolled over on his side, and as he strove 


The police-post at which Corporal Fairweather was stationed. 


to rise his leg collapsed beneath him and 
brought him down on his face. The full 
force of his predicament then came home to 
him ; he realized he was alone in the bush 
in pitch darkness, with a disabling gunshot- 
wound in his leg, and an uncertain number of 
lions in the immediate vicinity ! 

The crashing of the undergrowth higher 
up the hill gave him hope that his recreant 
followers had at least gone for help, but with 
a sinking of the heart he remembered that 
the other two native policemen had been 
sent out of camp, and bar their wives and a 
“ piccanin ” or two, no one else was there. 

He could not walk and he could not 
run, and it was with considerable concern 
that he speculated as to whether the shot 
had scared away the lion they had sighted 
or whether it was still lurking nearby. 
The sounds of the brutes’ horrid meal had 
ceased, and once the noise made by the 
fleeing natives died down there was dead 
silence all about him. 

Turning slowly on to his stomach, and 

ushing his rifle forward, Fairweather stared 
intently about him. As he looked toward 
the spruit he was surprised to see a faint 
glow of light, coming apparently from its 
bed. The bank was softly defined, and some 
overhanging branches reflected the dim 
radiance. 

When the cook-boy had flung away 
the lantern it had rolled to the bank of the 
spruit and dropped to the bottom, seven fect 
below. It was lying in the sand, still alight, 
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and it was this illumination that now engaged 
his attention. He wondered whether he 
could get to the lantern and then crawl down 
the spruit to the river, whence he could 
shout or fire his rifle, and so summon help 
from the far bank. 

A warm and trickling sensation brought 
the Corporal’s thoughts back to his leg. 
The wound appeared to be 
bleeding badly and wanted 
dressing, but he could move 
the limb, although not 
without pain, and there did 
not seem to be any bones 
broken. 

Suddenly a twig 

d in the darkness ! 
‘airweather held his 
breath and strained eyes and 
ears in the direction from 
which the sound had come. 
Something seemed to be 
breathing near him, and he 
thought he could detect a 
faint animal odour. The cer- 
tainty came upon him that 
there was a lion close by. 
As he listened, he heard a 
light rustling in the bush 
higher up the spru:t, and 
then came the sound of a 
great animal devouring its 
food—tearing, and crunching, and slobbering 
over the kill. 

So must the early Christian martyrs, 
helpless in the arena, have heard the great 
carnivora tearing at their companions! 
The noise became louder, with an under- 
current of low growls and snarls. It was 
evident that more than one lion had returned 
to the feast, and Fairweather wondered 
whether they were all there, or if there was 
still one near him. 

The Stygian darkness hemmed him in 
everywhere except toward the spruit ; 
if a lion tried to approach him from that 
side he would be able to see it against the 
faint light. So he thought as he nervously 
cuddled his rifle and debated whether he 
should carry out his plan and crawl to the 
lamp. 

He deci'ed to wait, reflecting that if 
the lion was still there it would undoubtedly 
spring upon him if he moved. It occurred 
to him that perhaps his immobility was 
scaring the brute. Blood was still trickling 
down the calf of his leg, and he was conscious 
of a growing weakness. Of all the fools, that 
boy Garufu was the king! Well, he would 
have something to say to him if ever he got 
out of this pickle. 

A creak ahead made him start and stip 
his rifle. A branch in the breeze, or the lion ? 
If the brute was actually about he almost 
wished it would make a move toward him, 
and so relieve the intolerable strain. Long 
as hours, the minutes dragged slowly by. 


snap} 


Suddenly a furious burst of snarling 
broke out up the spruié as two brutes dis- 
agreed over a tit-bit. It died down again, 
and the crunching was resumed—somewhat 
half-heartedly, he thought, as if the edge 
had been taken off the beasts’ appetite. 

Faintness was now flowing over the 
Corporal like a wave, in spite of his efforts 
to combat it. He rested his head on his arms 
and must have sunk into a stupor. How 
long he remained so he did not know, 
but the loud snapping of a twig brought him 
up again with a nervous start. 

is eyes roving slowly round, once 
again encountered the faint aura of illu- 
mination from the lamp. It seemed to him 
to be weaker. As he stared there came a 
faint ‘‘ crack,”’ and at once the light began 
to flicker. The lamp lay half on its side, 
and the heat had cracked the glass. Fair- 
weather knew that if he did not get to it 
in a very few moments the breeze would 
extinguish the flame. 

He had no matches with him, and with- 
outa light he would be in the same position 
down there in the spruit.as where he was 
now, and still be unable to dress his wound. 
Tentatively he tried his leg. It was very 
stiff and acutely painful. Bracing himself, 
he gauged the distance to the brink of the 
bank and the 
drop to the bed 

f the spruit. He 
brought his sound 
leg in toward the 
other, prepara- 
tory to rolling 
over, and a dry 

jiece of wood 

neath the limb 
cracked like a 
pistol-shot. 

Abruptly the 
lions ceased feed- 
ing, and a sound 
followed as_ of 
heavy bodies 
moving cauti- 
ously. Some- 
thing like panic 
seized Fair- 
weather. Norm- 
ally he was a 
brave, hardy, un- 
imaginative man, 
but loss of blood 
and the terrors of 
his position were beginning to tell upon 
him. Spasmodically he jerked his rifle to 
his shoulder, but speedily lowered it again, 
for there was nothing to fire at. Someone 
asked him afterwards why he did not fire 
to frighten the lions away, and he answered : 
“ Well, I was not qutte sure that the blighters 
knew I was there, and I thought that if I 
fired it would attract their attention to me.” 

The sounds died away, to be succeeded 


The dead lion, photographed the following morning. 
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by silence, save for the sighing of the breeze 
in the trees. Subconsciously he was aware of 
the frogs’ diapason in the reeds, and the tiny 
night-noises of the veldt, which only seemed 
to accentuate the deep undercurrent of 
quiet. It was then he fancied that the wind 
brought him the sound of paddles, but of 
this he could not be sure. He mustered 
his remaining energies for the effort. Two 
quick rolls, and he would be over beside the 
lamp. There was the drop to the spruit, 
but he knew there was only soft sand on the 
bottom. Now or never, then ! 

The lamp was flickering, and he looked 
anxiously toward it. As he did so a huge 
shape moved slowly to the edge of the bank. 
Not five yards away he made out the form 
of an enormous lion! It was evidently 
aware of his presence, for the head moved 
first toward him and then toward the 
lamp in the spruit. 

This fresh dénouement flung Fair- 
weather into a sweat of terror. He felt the 
hair on his scalp slowly rising; a prickling 
sensation coursed over his prone body. As 
the lion stood motionless, however, so the 


Corporal’s fears gradually receded. He raised 
his rifle, aimed roughly for its heart, and fired. 

The flash of the explosion split the 
darkness like a sword. He was aware 


Re Sa 


of a great body crouched on its hind-quarters 
and pawing furjously at the air, and the 
earth rocked with roar after roar. But 
Fairweather wasted no time. Twisting his 
body over, he effected a roll which brought 
him within a couple of yards of the bank. 
His leg gave him acute agony. Two more 
rolls and there was a void beneath him—a 
sense of falling—falling. Then came merciful 
unconsciousness. 
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Garufu and the cook, crashing up the 
hill with the hounds of fear at their heels, 
never paused till they were safe within the 
former's hut and the door barred and bolted. 
With returning breath came a modicum of 
courage, and cautiously they emerged and, 
with many sidelong glances and panic- 
stricken halts, gained the veranda of the 
main building. 

Garufu had not seen the result of his 
ill-timed shot, and both he and the cook 
were surprised to find the Corpora! absent. 
To descend again through that inky darkness 
and seek him near the spruit was rejected 
by both as an action needing no discussion, 
but to their credit it must be said that the 
possible predicament of their master exer- 
cised them greatly. 

After some deliberation both left the 
camp on the far side from the spruit, and, 
running along a riverside path, shortly 
discovered a small dug-out canoe. This 
they took without ceremony, and in it 
paddled to the opposite bank, disembarking 
there and making their 
way with all speed to 
the magistrate’s house. 

With many | 
gestures and exclama- | 
tions they told their | 
tale, and the magis- 
trate, gathering the 
gist of it, hurriedly 
roused his subordinate 
and the storekeeper. 
The boat -crew and 
the three white men 
hastily clambered into 
the large store canoe, 
and, with the paddles 
going for all they were : 
worth, soon drew close to the southern bank, 
where the mouth of the dry spruit could be 
faintly discerned. Garufu’s hoarse whispers 
informed them that it was on the banks of this 
nullah that the lions had been encountered. 

At a signal the paddlers eased off, and 
without asound propelled the canoe to the edge 
of the sandbank, on which it gertly grounded. 
All jumped out. Thirty yards of sand 
separated them from the fringe of the bush. 

It was at this moment that the crack 
of a rifle came from the darkness ahead, 
followed by an appalling series of roars, 
which, reverberating through the still night, 
stunned the listening men’s ears with their 
deafening resonance. Picking up the lamp, 
the storeman quickly cressed the sandbank 
and peered intently up the tunnel of the dry 
Spruit. The others were at his side. The 
roars had now hushed, and no sound came 
from the still bush. 

Very cautiously, step by step, they 
crept up the bed of the stream. Overhead 
the dark foliage of the trees met in an arch of 
interlaced branches. They rounded a corner, 
and then, by the light of the lamp, the store- 


The dug-out in which the rescue-party 
or 
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keeper made out the body of the Corporal, 
lying very still in the sand. A rifle and a 
cracked and smoky lantern lay beside him. 
The magistrate was quickly beside the 
prostrate figure and felt anxiously for the 
reassuring beat of the heart. 

“‘He’s alive,” he said, thankfully. 
“‘ We must get him down to the boat.” 

The assistant-magistrate, dropping his 
rifle beside his senior's, aided him as he passed. 
his arms about the unconscious man. Both 
were straining to the task of lifting their 
burden when the snarling roar of a lion 
broke out above them ! 

The sight of the unconscious Corporal 
had made the party momentarily forget the 
lion, and to say that this sudden and close 
advertisement of its presence petrified them 
is the only manner of describing their atti- 
tudes. The storekeeper stood like a statue, 
holding the lamp above his head, and by its 
light they could make out, at the top of the 
seven-foot bank, the head of a lion, its lips 
drawn back in a snar!ing growl which revealed 
the long white fangs 
and slavering tongue. 
As they gazed, not 
daring to move, the 
head slowly _ sank, 
leaving only its top 
and mane exposed to 
view. 

The magistrate, 
signing to his junior, 
| slowly _lowere the 
Corporal’s body, and 
reached for his rifle. 
A further savage snarl 
instantly greeted the 
click of the safety 
catch, and once again 
the great head was raised into view. Slowly 
the rifle came up to the shoulder. There was 
a report, a thud, and the great tawny head 
no longer glared down from above. 

Hastily they picked up the Corporal’s 
body and stumbled down the bed of the 
spruit to the canoe. 

Fairweather soon recovered conscious- 
ness, and under the doctor’s care was 
restored to his full health, but his night 
adventure left him no desire to try con- 
clusions again with a lion. 

The body of the great beast was found 
the following morning at the top of the 
bank. One bullet had penetrated his brain, 
and another its body. It was evident that the 
Corporal’s first shot was a bad one, but 
luckily it had the effect of paralysing the 
brute’s hindquarters, but for which fact 
it might have killed him and would un- 
doubtedly have sprung on the rescue-party. 

The other hons had made off after 
completely demolishing the poor old donkey. 

Fairweather held a private interview 
with Garufu, at a later date, over which 
we will not linger. 


the river. 
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LiEUT. COLONEL 
DONALD MACKENZIE 


Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


Our readers have already met Ning Wo on several occasions. Colonel Mackenzie was 
formerly Chief of Police in one of the Malay States, and Ning Wo-—ostensibly his Chinese 
servant--was in reality a most astute and invaluable detective, solving many puzzling 


mysteries by “underground” methods. This story reveals Ning Wo in a new 
he settled a long-standing score with an enemy who had killed the detective’s brother 
and done his best to get Ning Wo himself executed. 


how 


Se AS the Tuan ever heard that there 
is a river in Ulu Jelebu which 
goes nowhere ? ”’ asked Sergeant- 
Major Etot. 

Now the Oriental has a peculiar and 
picturesque habit of stating a fact in hyper- 
bole which, if literally translated, has the 
effect of making it appear to be an utter 
impossibility. In the present instance, how- 
ever, I happened to know that the Sergeant- 
Major was not speaking quite in this way ; 
he was merely telling me something which 
was beyond his com- 
prehension, for he 
knew perfectly well 
that it was impos- 
sible for a river to 
go nowhere. 

“Yes,”’ Treplied. 
“The last time I was 
in that district the 
Datu Penghulu 
(headman) was 
speaking to me 


about it. He also 
said that it ‘ goes 
nowhere,’ and that 


it stops at a large 
rock in the face of 
a hill. He told me 
that it has many 
places where the 
water boils over 
rocks, and that in 
some parts it is 
very dark, because 
OL, LIx.—31. 


light, showing 


the sunlight cannot penetrate through 
the trees. 

“He believes that it is hantu (haunted), 
and no one will go near it at night. I asked 
him if any of his men could take me down 
this mysterious stream, and he said they 
could, but that they were not keen on it 
because it is so hard to get the boats back. 
If all he told me is true I must certainly see 
this wonderful river.’ 

“ All that the Datu told the Tuan is 
truce, for I have been there myself,” said the 

Sergeant- -Major. 


“If the Tuan 
desires to see it 
we can go to the 
Pahang River that 


way, but from one 
river to the other is 
nearly half a day’s 
march through the 
jungle. I will send 
word to the Date 
to have boats ready 
on the fourth day 
from now.” 


“An old hawker.” 
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Whilst we were speaking Ning Wo came 
on to the veranda with a letter in his hand, 
and held it out to me. The envelope was 
the correct fashion in Chinese stationery, 
being an oblong yellow affair with a broad 
red strip round it lengthways bearing sundry 
hicroglyphics. As it was quite unintelligible 
to me | passed it back and asked Ning Wo 
to inform us of the contents. 

“TL have just received it from my 
brother,”” he announced. ‘' He says | must 
go and see him without delay ; therefore I 
ask the Tuan’s permission to do so.” 

* Where is he ?”’ I asked. 

He took the letter out of the envelope 
and, after perusing it for a few seconds, 
named a place 1 had never heard of. I 
asked Etot if he knew where it was, but he 
was as ignorant as I was. 

“My brother says it is a village about 
ten miles from Klang, and that it is near a 
tin-mine,”’ replied Ning Wo. 

1 had never heard that there was a tin- 
mine in that locality, which was in the terri- 
tory of my colleague Stuart, and therefore 
no business of mine ; I likewise recollected 
that when Ning Wo had private -Eusiness on 
hand it did not do to inquire too minutely 
about trivial matters. 

“Does your brother live there?” I 
asked, for he had never mentioned this 
Telative to me befcre. 

‘No, Tuan ; he has only recently come 
from China; that is why he wishes to have 
speech with me. Perchance he has news 
concerning my family.” 

“All right, you can go,” I told him. 
“But try and finish your business so as to 
be back on the third day from now, for I 
propose going into the jungle with the 
Sergeant-Major and Sergeant Cassim for a 
week, and | wish vou to come along. There 
is work I may want you to do.” 

He thanked me gravely, declared that 
my wishes were law, and was about to depart, 
when I suddenly remembered a story he had 
told me months before. 

“Didn't you tell me once that your 
brother had been killed in a clan-fight ?”’ 
T asked. ‘If 1 remember rightly the man 
who killed him was named Kim Leong. 
Have you a second brother ?”’ 

“Truly the Tuan never forgets any- 
thing,” replied Ning Wo, “ and therefore it 
is that evil-doers fear him ! This one | go to 
sce is a younger brother, whose name is 
Tong Hing ; he whom Kim Leong killed was 
called Lim So, as the Tuan will also doubtless 
remember kewise he will recollect that 
there is a certain matter between Kim Leong 
and me which one dav we will settle.” 

Knowing what that matter was, I felt 
sorry for the gentleman if ever Ning Wo 
should encounter him. I nodded, and he 
took his departure. 

The discussion bet een the Sergeant- 
Major and myself, which had been inter- 
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rupted by the advent of Ning Wo, was in 
reference to an expedition I had to make to 
the border of the neighbouring State of 
Pahang, which had shortly befcre, at the 
request of the Sultan, come under British 
protection, like the three other States cf 
Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong. In 
those days they were nct federated as they 
now are, cach State managing its own affairs. 

‘The new arrangement, however, did not 
meet with the entire approval of sumdry 
headmen in that country, notably one whose 
official title was the Orang Kaya Palawan, 
who was apparently a bit of a swell in those 
parts, and the leader of the discontented 
faction. They did not like British law and 
order, preferring the good old barcnial 

ystem of ‘‘ what’s yours is mine and what’s 
mine is my own.” 

Some little time later this Orang Kava 
Palawan headed a rebellion against the 
Sultan and the new order of things, which 
lasted some months, till he and the remnant 
of his followers were hunted over the berder 
into Siam. 

From all we heard the country was in 
a distinctly unsettled condition, and as the 
State in which I was then serving as Chief 
of Police bordered on it, our Resident 
thought it would be a good idea to establish 
a police-post at our frontier on the Pahang 
River, so as to keep an eye on matters. 

He therefore ordered me to visit the 
spot and make the necessary arrangements, 
and I was taking my Sergeant-Major and 
Detective-Sergeant Cassim to help me in 
settling details. I intended camping there 
for a few days and sending Cassim some 
distance down the river to gather information 
from the natives of those parts. 

Ning Wo was as good as his werd, and 
duly returned on the appointed day. In 
answer to my inquirics he infcrmed me that 
he had met his brother and that they had 
satisfactorily settled their business affairs ; 
he did not tell me their nature, and 1 was 
not rude enough to ask him. He seemed, 


however, to be in a particularly happy 
frame of mind. 
That afternoon Ning Wo and my 


erderly, Beedin—who never permitted me 
to stir without him—started cn our expedi- 
tion. We stopped that night at one of my 
police-stations about twenty miles away, 
and the following morning, at the Perghulu's 
house, we were joined by Sergeant-Major 
LEtot, Cassim, and my Chinese cook. 

After a walk of a couple of miles through 
the jungle we arrived at the “river that 
went nowhere,” where he had two beats 
waiting for us, each hollowed out from the 
trunk of a tree, in which we at cnce em- 
barked. Etot and Beedin came in mine ; 
the rest followed in the other. 

With due allowances fer Oriental ex- 
aggeration, I] was quite prepared to find this 
stream somewhat different trom, the ordinary 
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ones of the country. Of course, I did not 
literally believe all that the Penghilu and 
Etot had said, as, for instance, regarding its 
being haunted ; anything the Malay cannot 
understand in Nature he inv puts 
down to the supernatural. Still, it was 
obvious there must be something out of the 
common about it to cause them to speak 
of it as they did. 

Trom the time we started until we 
arrived at the place where the river literally 
“stopped ” took us about three and a half 
hours, so I suppose it must have bcen some 
twelve to fifteen miles. In width the stream 
varied from about seventy to eighty feet 
except when it appreached a rapid—" places 
where the water boiled,’ as the Penghiulu 
expressed it very aptly. 

There were about seven cr eight of these, 
and here the river narrowed to twenty feet 
or so, as though to gain impetus for negoti- 
ating these obstacles. These stretches of 
white water were truly fearful, in a boat at 
all events, with black jagged rocks sticking 
up in all directions, and every moment I 
expected our dug-outs to be ground to 
matchwood. How the men managed to take 
them through was marvellous. 

The Penghulu was right when he said 
that it was quite dark in some pli , fer 
the huge forest trees met overhead, forming 
an absolute roof that shrouded everything 
beneath in dense gloom, and it seemed to 
me quite natural that the Malays should 
fancy them the abode of spirits. Finally the 
river widened out and we emerged into 
sunshine again. 

It was a veritable bird sanctuary, and 
I never remember having before seen so 
many different kinds together. Kingfishers 
of every specics from the great black and 
white one to the tiny little mite Icoking, as 
he flashed down into the water, like an 
opal ; orioles gorgeous in yellow and black ; 
the magnificent crowned pigeon resembling 
burnished silver, his breast sparkling with 
jewels. 

And here and there, perched on a 
tree, sat a solemn old toucan, his beak es 
large as the rest of his bedy, eycing us with 
a look as of supreme contempt, and once cr 
twice one caught sight of an Argus pheasant 
amongst the undergrowth. but the m 
beautiful sight of all was the thousands ‘ot 
exquisite orchids of every imaginable colour 
which hung down from the boughs over our 
heads. 


“Does the Tuan know the stcry the 
Malays tell about those flowers ?”’ asked 
Etot, suddenly. 

I did not, and he told it to me. The 


orchid, they say, is the only flower blooming 
on earth which grew in the garden of Eden, 
and when our first parents were expelled it 
had pity on them and begged the Almighty 
to allow it to remain with them to gladden 
their hearts. He granted the request, but 
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ordered that it shoutd never grow on the 
ground, so that when men k cokcd up at it 
they should be reminded that His All-secing 
Eye was ever above them. 

At the end of something under four 
hours’ travelling the river suddenly widened 
to a hundred feet or so, and ended in the 
sheer face of a perpendicular reck about 
thirty feet high, which was itself part of a 
hill. For some distance the banks had keen 
gradually rising till they jcined the hill, 
thus forming a segment of an amphitheatre. 

I made the men row me from end to 
end of the rock; twigs and leaves were 
floating on the surface of the water clcse 
to it, and there did not seem to be the 
slightest suction. Obviously the stream was 
one of those freaks of Nature—a river that 
travels for some distance underground—but 
the Malays did not understand this and 
imagined it ‘stopped’? at the rock. I 
climbed to the top of the hill to see if I 
could discover where the water emerged, Lut 
nothing was visible but dense undulating 
jungle. 

We halted there for an hour fcr the 
midday meal; then a four-hours’ march 
through the jungle brought us to the Pahang 
River, where we camped for the night, 
proceeding the next day to our destination, 
which we reached about four in the afterncon. 
It was the self-same spot where some mcnths 
tefore Ning Wo had brcught off cne of his 
much-loved dramatic effects in having 
arrested a murderer whom it had taken him 
weeks to track down, his only clue being a 
button tern from the man’s coat. 

My original camp had Icng since dis- 
appeared, from the combined efforts of the 
weather and the inquisitiveness cf wild 
elephants, but in less than two hours the 
beatmen built a new one of bambcos and 
palm leaves. The huts were erected on the 
edre of a broad stretch of sand cn the left 
kof the river, and the men also made two 
chairs and a table, the secend chair being 
in case any local notable should ccme to 
see me. 

Whenever possible I always tricd to 
arrange that my jungle trips tcck place 
near the time of the full mccn, so as to do 
with the necessity for a lamp, which 
an attraction for stinging insects, and 
I had the luck to have it so this time. As 
the sun‘set the full moon r in an abso- 
lutely cloudless sky, and by its light I 
sat down in solitary state to dinner. 

As socn as Ning Wo and Peedin had 
cleared the table they retired to a little 
distance, where they squatted on the sand 
end talked in undertones, while I sat and 
listened to the night-sounds cf the trepical 
jungle—cf all things surely the most 
mysterious end fascinating. 

The cvcning breeze gently sweyed the 
topmost branches of the trees. ‘Ike river 
in front of me shone. in,the .moonligit lite 
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the broad blade of a knife, and the dense 
jungle on the opposite bank seemed like a 
huge purple curtain, before which flitted 
myriads of fireflies 
“My reverie was cut short by the arrival 
of Etot and ¢ m. The former came to 
where | was sitting and saluted ; the latter 
joined Ning Wo and Veedin. 1 pointed to 
my second chair for Etot to sit down, and 
taking out my cigarette case held it out 
to him. With the courtly bow of a high- 
bred Malay he selected one, but refrained 
from lighting it until 1 handed him mine. 

“Apa kabbar?”” (what is the news ?) 
T heard Beedin sav to Cassim, accosting 
him with the greeting customary amongst 
Malays even though they may have met 
ten minutes before. 

‘The Sergeant-Major and I have just 
come from the village, where we heard 
much talk; all men are pleased that the 
Tuan Besar (the Resident, has ordered that 
police be sent here, for trouble is feared on 
account of the Orang Kaya. It is said that 
he is trying to raise the Malays against the 
Tuans. 

“That is child’s talk,” said Beedin 
loftily. ‘If they did so the Tuan would 
bring two hundred Sikhs, and what could 
the Orang Kaya do then ?” 

“Has Beedin never heard what the 
Perak Malays did when they made war 
with the Juans?” replied Cassim. ‘In 
the end they were beaten, but it took more 
than two hundred Sikhs to make them cease 
fighting. It is in my mind that the Orang 
Kaya will make war if he can, and this will 
be great joy to Subadar Narrain Singh.” 

Both Etot and IL laughed, for that 
grizzled old warrior, my senior Sikh native 
officer, was a most blood-thirsty  fire-eater, 
and had seen service in five campaigns. 

“Are there many Chinese in this part 
of the State ?’’ asked Ning Wo. 

“Yes. I was speaking to the Towhkay 
of a pepper plantation an hour ago, and he 
says that many of them are leaving the 
country on account of what may happen. He 
knows more bazaar-talk than all the Malays, 
and he told me many things. Can Ning Wo 
explain why it is that the Chinese always 
know best what is happening ?” 

“The more a man knows the 
money he can make,” was the 
reply. “All, Chinamen know this, 
‘fore they try to hear everything that 


more 


that they always know so 
much,” Cassim, “it would be well 
if the Tuan sent Ning Wo into Pahang 


to-morrow to find out what the 
have heard. When there is a police-s 
we shall want a good detective here who 
ean do that regularly—if we can find such 


a onc 


“Couldn't Ning Wo get the brother 
whom he went to see the other day to 
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come here for that purpose ?”’ 
Beedin. 
Occasionally Beedin had an 
and this was an instance 
Cassim was undoubtedly right 
desirability of having such a man on the 
spot, but if he was to be really useful it 
should not be known that he had anv 
connection with the police, as Ning Wo had 
so often proved. But where was I to get a 
man who could be really trusted ? If Ning 
Wo would only get his brother, and impress 
on him exactly what was required of him 
he would probably be the very man_ for 
the job. 

“Come here,’’ I called to them. ‘I 
have heard what you have been saying. 
and it is well we should speak on this 
matter.” 

They came, and at a sign from me 
squatted on their heels on the sand. 

‘Sergeant Cassim was right when he 
said we should have a man here who can 
tind out all the Chinese know about what 
is happening, for from them we would get 
the best information. If trouble is coming 
the Malays will be afraid to talk for fear 
the Orang Kaya should hear. Also, this 
man must not be known to be a policeman, 
otherwise the Chinese will not speak hefere 
him, and therefore Beedin was wise when 
he said that Ning Wo’s brother would be 
just such a man. What dces Ning Wo 
think?” 

“ This cannot be, Tuan,’? returned 
Ning Wo. He is no longer in ie country. 
As soon as he had finished his business, 
about which I went to sce him, he went 
back to China the next day.” 

“Why?” asked Beedin innocently. 

‘Did the police want to catch him ? ”” 

‘If they did want to they will have 
some trouble if Ning Wo hides him.” 
remarked Cassim, with a smile. Beedin's 
only solution for anyone wishing to dis- 
appear suddenly was that he was ‘* wanted,” 
ands king generally he was not far out. 

“The police will never catch him,’’ said 
Ning Wo quietly, and then added, ‘‘ That 
is, supposing they want to do so.’”" 

Something in the tone of his voice 
convinced me that there was a story con- 
nected with his brother’s so-called business 
which would be worth hearing, if Ning Wo 
could only be induced to tell it. 

‘Ning Wo,” I said, ‘‘ 1 would much 
like to hear what the business was which 
your brother came all the way from China to 
tell you, for a hantw (ghost) has whispered 
to me that it is such as we have never heard 
the like of. There is no need for you to tell 
us if you do not wish, but you are aware that 
we four and Tuan Stuart alone know who 
Ning Wo reall and we have always kept 
the secret. Therefore there is no fear that 
we shall ever speak of anything vou tell us.’ 

“What need is there for a hantu to 


queried 


inspira- 
in pont. 
as to the 
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whisper to the Tuan when he knows all 
things ? " replied the detective, blandly. 

Ning Wo did not believe in ghosts, 
though he made ample use of them when 
dealing with Malays. ‘‘I am sure there is 
none here who will talk or remember after- 
wards what he has heard. Therefore, as it is 
the Tuan's wish, I will relate my brother’s 
business, though it seems to me it is not 
worth the telling. 

“The Tuan will remember that I spoke 
to him regarding certain customs in my 
country in the matter of the clans always 
being at war with each other. In this 
country these wars are called kongsi fights, 
and it is well he should recollect all I have 
told him concerning them when he is making 
inquiry about them, for thereby many things 
will be made plain to him, 
Also I told him how one Kim 
Leong killed my brother Kim 
So on account of a clan fight, 
and that to save himself from 


~ 


“How the men managed to get 


my vengeance this Kim Leong bore witness 
against me, saying he saw me kill a man in 
a village called Nan Chang. 

“It was a lie, but he hoped thereby to 
have me executed. It was true that this man 
was killed by one who was with me, but not 
by me. However, the Judge believed him, 
and ordered my head to be cut off, which 
surely would have happened but for the fact 
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that some men of my clan bought a sub- 
stitute to take my place, and him I saw exe- 
cuted, as I have before described. There is 
no need to speak further on this matter, only 
I did not forget Kim Leong, and therefore 
it was I came to this 
country, whither he had 
fled, seeking him,” 

He paused for fully a 
minute and gazed at the 
full moon with a seraphic 
smile. 

“ Now, 


( 


my father’s 


ony brother had 
a son named Lim 


fe 4 Chang, and when 
meu - if his father died 
zn Fy 5 Lim Chang con- 


tinued to plant his 
fields, which were 
near the village 
where he and my 
brother and I 
lived. This village 
is surrounded 
by a wall on which a man keeps watch 
all day when the men are working for 
fear of the Lim clan, which lives nearby, 
there being a clan-war for many tens of 
years between us. If he sees any strangers 
approaching he gives warning by beating on 
a hollow piece of wood, and the men who 
are outside run inside the walls and shut the 
gates. , C0 We 


through was marvellous.” 
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“ One day many moons ago Lim Chang 
was planting rice on his land, and by reason 
of his being late in doing this, he having 
been sick, a neighbour named Lim Wong 
was helping him. There were no others near, 
for all the others had finished their planting. 
All of a sudden they heard the watchmen on 
the wall give warning and they ran toward 
the village, which was but a short distance 
away. 

“*But three men, who had got close to 
them before the watcher on the wall saw 
them, jumped out of a ditch between the 
fields and ran at them with chongkols (hoes) 
in their hands. As Lim Chang was running 
away he tripped and fell, and one of the men 
hit him on the head and killed him. Lim 
Wong ran too fast for the others and got 
to the gate, but he had seen over his shoulder 
the man who had killed my cousin, and he 
knew him for one Kim Fong. The three men 
ran away before the people of the village 
could come out and attack them. 

“As Lim Chang had neither father nor 
brother nor son it was necessary, such being 
our custom, that his nearest relation should 
avenge him by killing Kim Fong, and as I 
was not in the country—being the Tuan 
knows, in his service, and likewise trying to 
find Kim Leong—there remained only my 
brother Tong Hing, and the lot fell on him. 

“When Lim Chang was killed my brother 
was not at his home, having gone on a long 
journey on business, and it was not until he 
got back that he heard of it. By that time 
it was reported that Kim Fong had run 
away to escape vengeance and gone to 
Singapore. My brother did not know Kim 
Fong, but he knew | did, for he was half- 
brother to Kim Leong, having married his 
sister. My brother therefore wrote asking me 
to try and find out where he was. 

“See how evil-doing always finds a 
man out! The Yuan will remember that 
time about two moons since when I found 
where the gang-robbers hid what they had 
stolen in the jungle, and he and Tuan Stuart 
arrested them all. While I was searching 
for these men I went to many places, dressed 
always as an old hawker, so that no one 
should know me, and at a certain tin-mine 
I one day saw Kim Fong, but he did not 
see me, or, if he did, he failed to 
recognize me. 

“ Perchance he thought I was dead, as 
his brother had planned. Thereupon 1 wrote 
to my brother without delay telling him 
where Kim Fong was, and he came as quickly 
as he could, sending me that letter which I 
showed the Yuan, asking me to meet him 
and point out Kim Fong. 

* When I got to the village near Klang 
where I had told him to meet me he did not 
know me as an old hawker, whereat I was 
much pleased, for 1 knew that Kim Fong 
also would not, and all things would thus 
be easy. Therefore, I spoke to him in the 
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presence of others, asking him if -he knew of 
one Tong Hing, to which he made reply that 
he was so called, and he wanted to know 
what business I had with him. 

“ Treplied that I had a message for him 

from his brother Ning Wo, and if-he would 
come apart with me I would tell it to him. 
He followed me, and when we were alone | 
told him who I was, whereat he was much 
pleased, and praised me for my skill. 
That night we went to the opium shop 
and made pretence to smoke, and shortly 
alter Kim Fong came in and smoked alone, 
and then it was | was able to show him to 
my brother. 

‘He stayed about one hour or more 
and then went out, for he had half a mile to 
walk along a road through the jungle to get 
to the kongst house at the mine where he 
worked. My brother also went out, saying 
he would return shortly. 

““ He came back in half an hour or less, 
but I asked him no questions and he told 
me nothing, save only that he was going to 
Penang the next day. I knew he would 
return to China at once, and therefore he 
would go to Singapore and not Penang, but 
if anyone heard him speak to me they would 
say afterwards, if they were asked, that he 
had gone to Penang, and if search were made 
for him it would be there. My brother is 
very clever, and would make a gccd detective, 
as the Tuan has said. 

““We went to the lodging-house where 
he had stayed while waiting fcr me, and 
after that I slept. When I woke early in 
the morning he had already gone; therefcre 
I returned to the Tuan by the third day as 
he had ordered.” 

Ning Wo stopped abruptly, and we 
waited for him to continue, but apparently 
that was the end of his story. I wondered 
if he had told us the truth, or had merely 
made up a yarn out of his fruitful imagination 
for our amusement. If it were the former he 
certainly pinned absolute faith on our 
secrecy, for how did he know that 1 might 
not consider it my duty to inform Stuart, 
the Chief of Police of the neighbouring 
State, about it ? 

A moment's consideration, however, 
told me that he had thought of such a thing ; 
he was far too clever to overlook anything 
of the sort. Presuming that his brother had 
really carricd out his vendetta, as he had 
told us, the dead body of his victim would 
be discovered, but the brother had dis- 
appeared, and was by this time the proverbial 
necdle in the bundle of hay. 

No one but we four were aware that 
Ning Wo had been present in the guise of 
a hawker, and as he was not the actual 
culprit he knew full well that none of us 
would give him away; his disguises were 
too valuable to us. How then could 1 tell 
Stuart how the affair had come to my know- 
ledge ? 1 would Iet™ him, bint his own 
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‘ quarry without a hint from me, and Ning Wo 
' knew this. 

“‘ Did Ning Wo lend his brother that fan 
which he once showed us?” asked Cassim 
artlessly, and on his face was a broad grin. 

‘* Wherefore does Sergeant Cassim think 
that he would have need of it ?’’ replied Ning 
Wo in atone of surprise. ‘' Perchance he has 
one of his own, but as to that I cannot say.” 

This fan of his, to which Cassim referred, 
was somewhat in the nature of a curiosity, 
being, in fact, not a fan at all, though to all 
outward appearance it was one of the 
ordinary folding paper ones such as all 
Chinamen carry. Its peculiarity consisted in 
the fact that it did not open as a fan, but 
by pressing a spring in the handle a villainous- 
looking dagger was released, about six 
inches long and less than half an inch in 
width, and which a reverse spring returned 
to its hiding-place. 
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“They came, and at a sign from me 
squatted on their heels on the sands.” 


However dangerous the job he under- 
took—and he had undertaken many on my 
behalf—Ning Wo declined to carry any 
other weapon of defence than that innocent- 
looking fan. He said that he preferred to 
work silently, and that its superiority over 
all other weapons consisted in its making 
no noise. A revolver was anathema to 


“It was a pity that Ning Wo did not 
meet Kim Leong at the same time that his 
brother met Kim Fong,” continued Cassim, 
still smiling sweetly. 

“Sergeant Cassim has many happy 
thoughts,”’ replied Ning Wo, and once more 
he contemplated the moon. 

We got back to headquarters some five 
days later, and I found on my table a letter 
from Stuart, dated more than a week 
previously, enclosing one of his police 
circulars. We always exchanged information 
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in this way when any unsolved crime was to 
the fore. The letter read :— 


Dear Mac, 

This murder is somewhat of a mystery, 
as no possible reason on earth can be assigned 
for it. Beyond the fact that the deceased’s 
name was Kim Leong, and that he was from 
the Province of Fuhkien, we have so far been 
unable to discover anything. Apparently he had 
no enemy there, and from all accounts had been 
on good terms with the few people he knew at 
the mine where he worked. Anold hawker, whom 
no one had seen before, was there on the day 
prior to the murder, and we should like to find 
him, but he seems to have vanished into the 
blue. I don’t suppose he knows anything about 
it, but please keep your eyes open forsucha man. 

Neither Detective-Sergeant Daud nor | 
could make out how the chap had come to his 
end; he was naked to his waist, and the only sign 
of what might have been a wound looked like 
a scratch on his back, just under the left 
shoulder-blade. Of course an autopsy could 
not be held, on account of the silly objection 
the Chinese have to their interior cconomies 
being inspected after death, but I asked the 
Doctor to have a look at him. He said he could 
not give a positive opinion, but it looked to 
him as if the man had been stabbed to the heart 
with the narrowest instrument he had ever 
seen outside an operating theatre. 

As we could not keep the body for further 
investigation in this climate, I ordered it to be 
buried, but I wish Ning Wo could have looked 
into the case. I am sure it would have interested 
him, and I have an idea he might have thrown 
some light on the matter, but it is too late now. 

Yours, 
J.s. 
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Then, for the first time, I understood 
the whole thing, and the meaning of Cassim’s 
odd remarks at the conclusion of Ning Wo’s 
story. In true Oriental fashicn, under the 
guise of a fairy story about a fictitious 
brother and his equally imaginary victim, 
Ning Wo had in reality told us how he had 
finally tracked down his enemy and settled 
his debt of vengeance ! 

1 had no “ high falutin’ ’’ ideas on the 
score of duty in the matter. and most 
assuredly I was not going to ‘‘sphit’’ cn 
him; I am perfectly certain Stuart would 
have objected to my doing so. I had nothing 
to do with Chinese clan-fights—provided 
they did not take place where I was Chief 
of Police—though, of course, I am not 
defending these feuds. 

From Ning Wo’s account of his career, 
Kim Leong had only got what he deserved. 
He had murdered Ning Wo’s brother, and 
to save his own skin had done his best—or 
his worst—to get Ning Wo himself executed 
on false evidence. For all he knew to the 
contrary, he had succeeded, and it was only 
poetic justice that he should have met his 
end at the hand of the man he had wronged 
and not the public executioner’s. Besides, 
a gentleman surely should be allowed to 
settle his own affairs of honour without 
anyone else butting-in ! 

And Stuart, I reflected with a smile, 
thought that Ning Wo “ might have been 
able to throw some light on the matter!" 
There was no doubt about that ; whether he 
would have done so was a very different 
question. 


A FIGURE OF ILL-OMEN 


OnE of the most interest- 
ing customs to be found 
in India is the device 
adopted by the natives for 
getting rid of an epidemic 
of cholera from their par- 
ticular village. Small pox 
has a goddess all to itself, 
called Mariamma; the 
villagers also resort to 
this deity when they want 

rotection from cholera. 

When the disease attacks 
a village it is taken as an 
indication that the god- 
dess is angry with them, 
and they at once set to 
work to please her and so 
get rid of the dread 


scourge. The first thing 
to be done is to carve a 
rough image of Mari- 
amma; then, by means of 
certain ceremoni the 


spirit of the goddess is be- 


effigy, which is usually of 
wood. Then, during the 
night-time, the young 
men set out with the 
figure and secretly deposit 
it outside their own boun- 
daries. The people of the 
next village, on seeing the 
image, realize that it may 
bring the curse on them, 
and speedily follow the 
lead of the other folks, 
and move it on. So the 
ill-omened and un- 
welccme effigy passes 
swiftly on from village to 
village, scmetimes travel- 
ling twenty or thirty miles 
tefore some infidel 
summons up enough 
pluck to destroy it. 
The natives have more 
faith in this curious 
custom aS a_ protec- 
tion than in vaccina- 


li:ved to pass into the 


tions 
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sea TH Dp 


Peter Carden 


Mlustrated by L. G. ILLINGWORTH 


T was on my Ios 2 “ Anything.” 
London ; | The conversation 
Bridge that The Author longed for a sea voyage, but had lasted so 
it happened. couldn’t afford to pay the fare. Accordingly long that I began 

If I had only kept | he worked his passage as a “ horseman” aboard to feel hopeful. 
away from the a cargo-steamer, and here describes his amusing “oWhat 
place on that par- | nev erenen for?” he asked, 
ticular day the + - looking at me 
desire for a sea- keenly. 


trip would in all 
come to me. 

But I had to cross the bridge on busi- 
ness, and as I crossed it the air was alluringly 
warm, the sun gloriously bright, and the 
Pool full of ships. Unloading and loading 
were in full swing, and J fancied I could 
smell the ozone as I paused to look down. 
I decided that at all costs I would have a 
sea voyage, and not even the knowledge 
that I had no money was sufficient to 
deter me. 

It was clear to me from the outset that 
I should have to work my passage, and the 
first thing to be done was to find a ship that 
would accept me as a temporary member 
of its crew. The destination of the vessel, 
when I eventually found one, was to me a 
matter of no importance. 

Next day, armed with the addresses of 
a number of shipping companies, I sallied 
forth to the Albert Docks. 

I don’t know how far I walked that day, 
nor do I remember how many different 
offices I went into. All I know is that I had 
no idea docks were such large places or 
that shipping officials could say ‘'‘ No!’ so 
quickly. In only one instance did my inter- 
view last more than a minute. I forget 
which company it was. but I remember that 
the man who granted me so much of his 
time was very big and had very faded 
blue eyes. 

“Well, m’lad, and what do you want ?”” 
he said, looking up from a sheaf of papers 
while I stood apologetically half in the room 
and half outside. 

“‘T want to know if I can get a job on 
a boat,” I said, encouraged by his tone. 

‘* Where to?” 

“T don’t mind.” 

‘What as?” 


probability never have 


‘Something to do.” 
‘* Well, what was your last ship ?” 
My hopefulness departed abruptly, and 


I told him with a sinking heart that I had 
never been to sea before. 
“Never been to sea!’ he echoed, 


beginning to finger his papers again. A 
sarcastic look spread slowly over his 
countenance, but he checked whatever words 
came to his lips, and merely said he was 
sorry he hadn’t anything for me, as his line 
made a point of employing persons who 
knew their job, and had no vacancies for 
young men who wanted to go to sea for 
amusement. 

The next day I called at a number of 
London offices. _ Here again my offer to 
assist any captain in navigating his vessel 
across any convenient sea awakened no 
responsive echo. By afternoon, thoroughly 
dejected, I was on the point of giving up 
my cherished idea when I noticed the offices 
of a well-known line whose ships run between 
England and America. I went in, though 
every spark of hope had long since been 
extinguished. 

There seemed to be a large choice of 
departments inside the building. Each was 
full of dapper clerks and officials to whom, 
after my recent experiences, I had not the 
courage to put the question which burnt 
on my lips. At last, however, I found one 
old man sitting, as it were, in a place apart. 
His surroundings lacked elegance, and above 
his head was the legend: ‘ Freight and 
Third-class Passengers.”’ I accosted him with 
as much courage as still remained in me. 

. ‘IT want to know,’ I said, ‘if I can 
take a passage on one of your boats just 
for a trip.” 

“Certainly, Sir, 
class, Sir ?”” 


"he replied, ‘‘ third- 
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No,’ 
way out.” 
“Ohl” 


‘I said, ‘I wanted to work my 
He grunted in disgust. ‘* You 
want to work your passage ? “ hat can 
you do? Can you wash pigs ?’ I regret 
to say that he no longer addressed me as 


The question rather staggered me. 

“Wash pigs!’ I said. ‘* No, 1 can't 
say that 1 can—at least, I haven't per- 
formed that ceremony as yet, though | dare 
say I could at a pinch. Why ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the man. ‘If yon can 
wash pigs, or sheep, go up to the third floor 
and ask for Mr. Pratt. He might give you 
ajob. Anyway, he can tell you more than I.” 

Having thanked the old fellow and noted 
the name of Mr. Pratt, I went out into the 
street again and considered the matter anew. 
The idea of having to bath perhaps hundreds 
of pigs for days on end put a ditterent com- 
plexion on things, and I walked about trying 
to make up my mind if I could do it. 

Finally, encouraged by the posters of 
palatial ships steaming along under tropical 
skies, I decided to call on Mr. Pratt. After 
all, there are worse things than teaching pigs 
the elements of cleanliness. 

Mr. Pratt proved to be most kind, and 
on learning of my desire to make a voyage, 
told me that as it happened he had a boat, 
the S.S. W. , sailing the following Saturday 
with a consignment of live stock, and he 
wanted a man to go out with them. It was, 
he added, all he could offer me. 

At the mention of the word “' live 
stock’ I shuddered. Pigs! I felt sure it 
was pigs. Nevertheless, with a palpitating 
heart, | accepted his offer. 

“ Right!’ he said, briskly, ‘‘ go to 
the docks on Friday afternoon, find the 
S.S. W. , and ask for Mr. Smith, the horse 
foreman. I will tell him to expect you. 
Anything else you want to know ?” 

“Well,” T said, still a little frightened 
at what I had done, ‘ I would like to know 
where the boat is going to.” 

“New York,’ he told me; ‘' 
else ?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘ Am I to understand 
that I am employed as a nurse for pigs ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, ‘there aren't any 
pigs—at least, I don’t think so.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief and forthwith 
went home, feeling still a little dazed, to 
pass the two days till Friday. 

Friday came, and three o'clock in the 
afternoon found me, appropriately clad, 
climbing up the gangway of the 5.8. H——-. 
At the top I was alarmed by the sudden 
sarance of a very big man, bearing the 
ption ‘ Master at Arms,’’ on his cap. 

“Watcha want ?’’ he demanded, bar- 
ring my pi 

MES I answered, trying to 
look as though I had done nothing else but 
balance myself on a gang-plank all my lite. 


anything 
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“Ah!” he said, “you're the feller 
wot's goin’ to take passage wiv us, are yer ? 
All right, you just come along o' me.” 

Obediently I went along o’ him down 
countless treacherous staircases and ladders, 
all more or less perpendicular, into the very 
bowels of the ship. Indeed, so far did we 
descend that I began to think that if we 
went much farther we should end by coming 
out through the keel. Eventually, however, 
we stopped descending, and went through a 
perfect maze of passages. Here we found 
Mr. Smith's cabin, through the door of which 
my guide inserted his head. 

“Sam!” he bawled, ‘ ’ere’s yer hassis- 
tant fetched up.” 

“Curse ’im!”’ came the somewhat dis- 
concerting reply from the depths’ of the 
cabin. Where the dickens is ’e ? 

At this moment Mr. Smith made his 
appearance. He was a small man, very broad 
shouldered and wiry, with a worried and 
mournful expression on his face. On seeing 
me he paused and looked me up.and down 
for a second or two. 

“Well,” he said, when he had got tid cf 
a quid of tobacco he had been chewing, *‘ I 
guess you'll do, sonny, an’ | reckon if you 
do as I tell yer, an’ don’t shirk your work, 
we'll get on fine together.. Now, put yer 
bloomin’ pantechnicon in ’ere an’ ccme 
along o’ me.” 

So saying he seized hold of my bag, and 
thrusting it into his cabin, led the way up 
again to the light of dav, swearing and 
cursing amiably at everybody and everything 
on the way. 

When we were once more on deck he 
turned on me. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ come along to the 
cattle deck an’ work; an’ mind yer take 
partickler notice of ’ow cer git there! I 
don’t want to ‘ave ter lead yer there by the 
‘and every time.” 

Accordingly I made a special note. It 
seemed simple enough, for it was merely 
through a small door in one of the many 
ventilators and down a ladder ccncealed 
therein. The only difficulty seemed to be 
to remember which ventilator it was. 

The first things I noticed, on arriving at the 
cattle deck—which salubrious spot was 
situated below the main deck—were eight 
gigantic horses in loose boxes, four cn each 
side of the vessel. 

Instantly I began to feel happier, for 

up to that moment I had still been haunted 
by porcine visions. Herses! That was 
another matter. 
‘ow then, me lad, don’t stand there 
lookin’ as though vou’d never scen a horse 
before,” said Mr. Smith. Then pointing to a 
number of planks he continued: “ Jest 
saw all them boards in ‘arf as a start.” 

“What's ver name ?’’ he demanded 
after a pause, during which he extracted a 
saw from a large chest. 
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“He looked me up and down for a moment or two.” 


“ Peter,” I said. 

““ Well, Peter '’—he spa 
like contempt as he said it—'‘ saw ! an' saw 
like blazes, for there’s a ‘ole lot more 
hanimals a-comin’ aboard in an hour or so, 
an’ I ain’t nowhere to put ’em as yet.” 

“What kind of animals?” I asked 
tentatively, as I removed my coat. 

“Well, ter begin with,” replied Mr. 
Smith, picking up a hammer and a box of 


vith something 


nails, ‘‘ there’s a nest o' rabbits, a gaggle o’ 
geese, and a lepe o’ leopards, an’ p’raps 
there'll be others.”’ 

“A lepe of what ?” I exclaimed with 


horror, thinking I couldn't have heard 
aright. ‘‘ Leopards, did you say ?” 
“Aye, leopar he answered. “‘ Big 


furry c wi’ spots en ’em,” he continued 
for my edification. ‘* You've seen 'em?” 
““Oh, yes,”’ I said, beginning to saw 
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lustily in order to occupy my mind and 
prevent mysehi from wishing they had been 


pigs. ‘‘ Oh, yes; I’ve seen ’em all right.” 
Well, I sawed up wood until six o'clock, 


and then, in the company of Mr. Smith, 
went to a canteen on the wharf, where we 
had high tea. 

Once more on board, Mr. Smith told me 
that I could rest until eight o’clock. After 
that hour I should be on duty till six in the 
morning. He then took me to a small com- 
partment situated right aft over the pro- 
peller-shafts. He described this place as my 
quarters, and said I would share them with 
another man who was coming the next day. 
He then left me. 

The small room into which I was shown 
was about four yards square and lined on 
three sides and up the middle with bunks, 
two of which already held straw palliasses 
and two small blankets. The rest of the 
furniture consisted of a number of lockers, 
a long narrow table permanently fixed to 
the floor, and a long wooden bench. 

Fight o’clock and Mr. Smith arrived 
simultaneously. Once more we returned to 
the cattle-deck, where I received my instruc- 
tions for the night and a résumé of the various 
functions I should be expected to perform 
during the voyage. 

“ Now then !”’ said Mr. Smith preparing 
to cut off a chunk of tobacco for mastication. 
“ Fust an’ foremost you're goin’ ter work all 
night ; t’other feller, when ’e comes, is goin’ 
to work all day. You’re the night watchman.” 

“ Good!’ I said cheerfully. Watching 
was quite a simple job. 

“Ter begin with,” he continued, ‘‘ do 
you know anything about ‘orses ?”” 

“ Not much,” I answered, not liking to 
confess that all I did know about them was 
that they kicked and ate ha 

“Well, listen. These ere danged 
animiles is race ‘orses, an’ very valuable. 
You've got to take great care of ’em. If any 
thing ’appens to so much as a hair of their 
’eads,”” he continued with great emphasis, 
“ T shall be blamed an’ lose me job, an’ then 
I'll do ’orrible things to you. Savvy ?” 

T promised faithfully that I would be 
as careful of them as of the Crown jewels. 
I then asked him what I was to do with them. 

“ You've got to talk to ‘em once every 
hour,” he informed me. * Give ‘em about 
three minutes each, so as to make ‘em feel 
kind of at ‘ome. You've also got to take 
care that they don’t knock their water-pails 
otf their ’ooks, an’ more specially still you've 
got to see they don’t git cast.” 

“Cast?” Trepeated dubiously. ‘* What's 
that?” 

“A horse is cast,”’ continued Mr. Smith, 
somewhat pompuusly, putting a piece of 
straw in his mouth along with the tobacco, 
“when ’e lies down, rolls over against the 
will, an’ can’t git up again. You'll know 
when ‘e’s cast, for ’e can’t breathe an’ just 
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makes a divil of a shindy kicking about wiv 
‘is feet.” 

‘And what am I supposed to do in 
order to un-cast him ?’’ I asked a little 
nervous! 

‘“What you've got to do is to jump into 
‘is box, catch ‘old of ‘is tail, an’ pull ‘im out 
into the centre.” 

“Tsee,” L said weakly, and sent up a 
silent prayer that the horses would remain 
standing until we got to New York. 

“Now come in ’ere,”’ he continued, 
leading the way toward a couple of very 
heavy steel water-tight doors. 

did as I was told, and as we passed 
through them we were greeted by the quack- 
ings of what proved to be forty geese. Next 
to the geese were fifty rabbit-hutches, each 
containing four rabbits, and—last, but by no 
means least—in the middle of the deck, a 
sight which filled me with horrer and mis- 
giving, were four cages each housing one 
large leopard. 

“ [ suppose,” I said a little anxiously, 
studying the brutes from a safe distance, 
“there is no fear that the leopards will get 
cast, is there?’ I had visions of having to 
get in and pull them about by the tails. 

“All you've got to do with them,” 
replied my adviser, “ is to see that they don’t 
get out and eat all these ‘ere geese : and, as 
to the rabbits, all you’ve got to do for them 
is to cut up their food ready for me to give 
‘em next day.” 

As he said this he pointed to a row of 
sacks. ‘' Them,” he went on, “is full o’ 
mangel wurzels and turnips, an’ you'll ‘ave 
to chop ‘em up wiv a haxe. To-night you can 
chop ‘em when you please. To-morrow, 
when we're at sea, yer mustn’t chop ’em 
afore two o'clock, so as to give the passengers 
time to git to sleep. Understand that ?” 

I told him I did, and asked him if there 
was anything else. 

“ That’s all for to-night,’’ he answered. 
“When we're at sea, of course, there'll be 
other things. Don’t fergit ter talk to the 
’orses, an’ watch them leopards. Good- 
night.” 

And with that he left me. 

I don’t think I have ever known time 
go so slowly as did those first nine odd hours 
of my night watchman’s service. It wouldn't 
have been so bad if I had had something to 
do, for looking at leopards and holding one- 
sided conversations with horses are not 
engrossing pastimes. Indeed, by the time 
one o'clock came and I had been round and 
passed the time of day to the horses four 
times, my conversational powers seemed 
utterly to forsake me. At the same time it 
began to get colder and colder. 

Thinking that a little physical exercise 
might stimulate my circulation and at the 
same time compensate the horses for my 
taciturnity, 1 began to twist and contort 
myself in the manner so dear to the hearts 


of army instructors. My first exercise, how- 
ever, brought such a wild chorus of protesting 
neighs that I immediately stopped lest Mr. 
Smith should appear on the scene in the 
expectation of seeing the whole bunch cast 
and in their death agonies. 

The only real diversion I had during 
that stretch was chopping up the mangel- 
wurzels for the rabbits. On this and each 
ensuing night I started at about two o’clock 
and chopped hard for an hour and a half. 
When I had finished I was aghast at the 
quantity I had got through. It seemed 
impossible to imagine that two hundred 
rabbits could eat so much of such a sickly- 
smelling vegetable! As to the leopards, I 
am glad to say that they merely growled 
and snarled occasionally to remind me of 
their presence. 

At last six o’clock came, and I was more 
than thankful to see Mr. Smith, who in due 
course put in an appearance and tcok me off 
to get some breakfast, after having made 
sure that everything was in order. 


I shall never forget that meal, the first ° 


I had on board, or the hunger that enabled 
me to tackle it. It consisted of three slabs 
of bacon, two sausages, chipped potatces, a 
kipper, and a hunk of bread—all served cn 
ene plate, the whole being washed dcewn 
with some very black tea. On normal occa- 
sions the mere sight of such a repast at such 
an hour would have been sufficient to make 
me ill both precipitately and thoroughly. 
As it was, however, all I left was the kipper. 

Breakfast over, having nothing more 
to do in the way of night-watchmanship 
until six o’clock in the evening, | accordingly 
retired to my bunk to get a little rest until 
ten o'clock. At eleven, which was the time 
we were due to sail, I wanted to be on deck. 

About nine o’clock, however, I was 
awakened by the sound of a heavy bcdy 
falling down the stairs outside the door of 
the compartment, followed almost imme- 
diately by a complaining voice which I 
recognized as the property of Mr. Smith. 

“ That’s it !’’ it said, in petulant tones; 
** fall down an’ break yer cursed neck afore 
we start, an’ leave me to do all the work! 
An’ don’t sit there smilin’ as though you’d 
cme ’ere for yer ‘ealth,”’ it continued. ‘ Git 
up, can’t yer?” 

It was thus that Mr. Glade, my fellow- 
“horseman,” arrived. He evidently did get 
up, as requested by Mr. Smith, for a moment 
later he staggered into the room anxiously 
clasping three bags and some parer parcels. 
He was flashily dressed, and on his nose 
(which was of enormous dimensions) he wore 
a pair of large horn-rimmed spectacles, with 
lenses as thick as plate-gle 

‘Oo was that ?” he asked abruptly, as 
soon as he had recovered his equilibrium. 

I told him, and added that Mr. Smith 
appeared to be all right so long as he wasn’t 
ut out of temper. 
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“‘ Oh, I ain’t a-goin’ to annoy ‘im,” said 
the newcomer, prcducing a jersey and a 
pair of waders from his many packages and 
hastily donning them. “‘ E’s waitin’ for me 
now, so I can’t stop—S’long !'” 

And with a friendly wave of the hand 
he left me. 

I went on deck just before eleven and 
made one of a crowd of men who leaned 
against the rail and waved gccd-bye as the 
boat, after one or two preliminary blasts of 
the siren, sidled away from the pier. 

I must confess that at that moment I 
felt a little strange, realizing that in any case 
there could now be no going back, and I 
fervently hoped that at least I shouldn’t be 
seasick. I hadn’t much time for thought, 
however, for after a few moments ! ‘elt a 
hand on my shoulder, and turning I saw a 
diminutive man with a very large moustache, 
clad in blue and white print trousers, a vest, 
and a chef’s white hat. He was, I soon 
learned, the ship’s cook, and generally 
known as ‘‘ Cookie.” 

‘“You’re the night watchman, 
yer ?”’ he asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘Well, come along o’ me, an’ I'll tell 
yer what to do about eatin’ an’ what to 
draw in the way of stores.” 

On arriving at the galley—a_ regular 
inferno of heat—I was told to find the store- 
keeper and collect from him tea, ccndensed 
milk, butter, and jam. As regards my meals, 
I was informed that I should have to put 
in an appearance at the galley, armed with a 
plate, at eight for breakfast, at noon for 
dinner, and five for supper. I was also told 
that if I was late I should go hungry. 

Having obtained the aforementioned 
foodstuffs and cleaned up scme plates, cups, 
and saucers, I found ip a locker in our cabin, 
I went at midday and collected my dinner. 
I managed to eat porticns of it, and then 
retired to my bunk, where, despite the 
atrccious racket caused by the screws, I 
slept until five o’cleck. 

I was awakened then by the entry of 
Glade with his and my supper. He lcoked, 
I thought, inexpressibly woe-begcne and not 
a little dirty. In reply to my questicn as 
to what he had been doing all day, he poured 
out a dismal account of his adventures. In 
fact, he described a ‘‘ horseman’s”’ life 
tersely as “ Simply ’Ell.” 

He had, it appeared, been called upon 
by the persevering Mr. Smith—-who, by 
the way, christened him ‘ Puss-in-Beots ” 
directly he caught sight of the waders— 
to clean out all the hutches and provide “* all 
them ‘orrible-smelling rabbits” with fresh 
hay; to spend hours mixing bran and 
ladling it into endless basins ; to craw] about 
the goose-run raking out at fibre and 
putting down new bedding ; and last, but 
not least, to put his hand into one cf the 
leopards’ cages in an attempt to withdraw 
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a water-trough on which the animal happened 
to be sitting. 

In order to distract the leopard’s 
attention Mr. Smith had generously offered 
to hold a piece of meat before the Dares! at 
the other side of the cage. ‘‘I told ’ 
said Mr. Glade, ‘that I’d ‘old the meat 
while ’e ‘put ‘is ’and inside, which, after a lot 
of argifyin’ an’ swearin’, ’e did.” 

“And did any of the horses get cast ?” 
I asked. 

He scowled. ‘‘ No,”’ he said, ‘‘ it was me 
what got cast ! I was shovellin’ the stuff out 
of one of the ’orse-boxes, an’ I must ‘ave 
done somethin’ I didn’t ought to with the 
spade, for the ' orse let out all of a sudden 
and I was ‘cast,’ or whatever ’e calls it, 
into a pail of water.” 

I had to leave him then to his melan- 
choly, and went and reported for duty on 
the cattle-deck, where I passed the night 
much as I had the previous one, except that 
this time I had a twelve-hours’ vigil owing 
to the fact that we had to put our clocks 
back an hour, as we did on each consecutive 
night. 

There isn’t really very much more to 
say about the journey except that on the 
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second day out we ran into bad weather, 
which persisted off and on almost until we 
reached New York waters. 
lam glad to state, however, that, despite 
the weather and the smell of the animals 
(which increased in pungency as each day 
passed) I was not ill, though Glade suffered 
very badly for three days, during which 
time he worked with a courage, if not with 
a skill, which was admired by even the 
petulant Mr. Smith, who, in recognition 
thereof, treated him for the remainder of the 
voyage with more patience and less acidity. 
mn the whole the trip was pleasant, and 
T enjoyed it. It was not a hard life, and my 
greatest hardship was to have to remain 
awake at night and support the hunger and 
thirst which possessed me after about one 
o'clock. I may add that it was almost 
impossible to sleep during the day owing to 
the noise and vibration in our quarters 
during bad weather. 
However, I have had that sea-voyage 
I dreamed of on London Bridge. I have 
stood on deck in New York Harbour and 
seen the famous sky-scrapers and the 
Hudson River, all bathed in a glorious 
pink haze. It was worth it ! 


A SIAMESE FRUIT-MARKET 


BANGKOK, the capital of Siam, is a city of 
water-ways and has been rightly termed 
the ‘‘ Venice of the East.’’ The broad waters 
of the River Menam divide it, and canals or 
klongs, big and little, 
radiate in all directions 


There are roads, of 
course, often running 
by the side of the 
canals, but a_ great 
deal of the business of 
Bangkok is transacted 
on the water, and this 
is particularly true of 
the retail trade. The 
photograph here re- 
produced depicts a 
scene on one cf the 
principal canals, where 
a_fruit-market—a sort 
of Siamese Covent 
Garden—is in progress 
The country districts 
round Bangkok are all 
linked up with the 
city by means of the 


canals, and along these the fruit-boats 


come to dispose of their fragrant cargoes 
at the picturesque centre shown in our 
picture. 
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PACH YDERMS. 


PACHYDERM., 
as everyone 
knows, is a 
thick-skinned 
beast, an animal pro- 
vided by Nature with 
a triple-proof suit of 
armour-plate—a brute, 
in short, against whom 
ou have to use a solid 
ullet for the simple 
and excellent reason 
that any other kind 
will simply mushroom 
on that impenetrable 
hide, leaving him little 
the worse, and yourself 
(probably) in a rather 
awkward corner. 

The pachyderm, 
moreover, is a walking 
anachronism, a_ relic 
of the long-forgotten 
days when the mam- 
moth and the behe- 
moth, the brontcsaurus 
and the dinosaurus, 
ranged the world, 
making themselves, 
nuisance to 
however, time has 
pretty considerably ; 
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the human element. 
evened 
man has grown, if not 


The pachyderms are the thick-skinned 
animals, the lineal descendants of the 
brontosaurus and the dinosaur. The 
best-known representatives of this 
“armour-plated” tribe are the ele- 
phant, the hippopotamus, and the 
rhino, and in this article the Author 
tells some good stories of exciting 
encounters with these great beasts. 
He has also something to say con- 
cerning the buffalo, which, although 
not strictly speaking a pachyderm, 
has a hide thick enough to turn any 
ordinary bullet. Incidentally, he is 
probably the pluckiest and most 
dangerous animal on earth. 


doubt, a great 
Now, forehead. 
things up 


bigger, consideraply, 
wiser and considerabl 
better equipped with 
weapons; while the 
pachyderms have de-) 
creased in size and. 
numbers, and are con-. 
fined to-day, as far as 
I know, to Africa, 
India, and certain 
other parts of the 
tropical East. 

The largest and, I 
suppose, still the most 
numerous of these sur- 
vivors of a prehistcric 
world is the African 
elephant. He difters 
from his Asiatic brother 
in various particulars, 
notably that the front 
of his skull is convex 
instead of concave ; so 
that it is no use trying 
to stop him with a 
head-shot when he is 
charging, whereas you 
can drop an Asiatic 


elephant dead by a bullet through the 


Taking him as a whole, the African 
elephant is, viewed from the front, one of 
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the finest sights on earth. The first time I 
ever saw one we were placidly sailing up the 
Nile just south of the Sud, when someone 
suddenly spotted two gigantic forms moving 
in the long grass about a mile away. 

To begin with we were suitably im- 
pressed; but what with the distance and 
the length of the grass one could not sustain 
interest very long, and we were just turning 
away, slightly disappointed, when the same 
keen-eyed observer declared that he saw a 
trunk waving above a clump of bushes at 
the water’s edge. He was mocked at for 
his pains, but he was right. 

As the steamer approached the said 
clump a great black mass suddenly emerged, 
trunk up to catch our wind, enormous ears 
outspread, seeming to block the whole 
horizon. I have seen many bigger elephants 
since and at far closer quarters (without any 
friendly stream between), but I don’t think 
1 have ever again received such an impres- 
sion of size and magnificent strength. 

At least, not quite. Familiarity breeds 
contempt, but it would take a whole lot 
of familiarity to render one contemptuous 
of an African elephant viewed head-on even 
if neither of you has hostile intentions. It 
is not only the size, though that is striking 
enough ; nor the appearance (no mirage 
either) of enormous strength; but a queer 
fecling of awe before this greatest work of 
creation, mingled perhaps with some dim 
atavistic memory of days when our remote 
ancestors faced mightier beasts than these 
with no other weapon than obsidian knife 
or flint-headed spear. 

It was near the Luvua River that I 
had perhaps my most exciting passage with 
elephant, and the sequel was even more 
exciting, though for a different reason. 
About seven o'clock one morning | blew into 
a small village to find the entire population 
in the open and a great state of excitement. 
I was very lame at the time—only able to 
wear half a shoe, owing to a badly-poisoned 
foot—and had no greater ambitions than 
to shoot a fat hartebeeste for the larder, 
but this general upheaval seemed worth 
investigation. 

‘What is the matter ?”” I demanded. 

“ Elephant in the manioc ’’ (a kind of 
mealie profusely cultivated in this district). 

“Good. Where?” 

To my great surprise the natives did 
not scem at all keen on my pursuing it. The 
headman begged me to desist, explaining, 
with much = gruesome detail, that this 
elephant was mad, had killed many people, 
was invulnerable, had fooled innumerable 
hunters, and so forth. 

I naturally discounted these stories 
(though I discovered later that they were 
largely true), and, accompanied by the 
headman to show the way, started out. 
Sure enough, in a patch of manice behind 
the village was a large bull elephant, slowly 
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making his way toward the thick bush 
beyond, which he reached before there was 
achance of anything like a vital shot. 

It was a poisonous country, in which 
one could barely see five yards ahead, the 
last sort of place in which to follow a 
“rogue,” however exaggerated his reputa- 
tion. But one is apt to forget such thinys 
in the excitement of the chase, and, followed 
by my two uneasy minions, I steered tor 
the noise of breaking branches. Suddenly 
I caught a glimpse of an indeterminate 
black mass among the trees about forty 
yards distant, and at the same moment 
felt a breath of air on the back of my neck. 
The wind had changed ! 

What followed takes time to write, 
but it happened in a few seconds. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, and to the amaze- 
ment of all, the elephant charged! ‘he 
gun-bearer (courtesy title) fled like a rabbit, 
taking with him not only my second rifle, 
but also my cartridge belt, which, as a rule, 
I always carry myself, but, on account of 
my lameness, had handed over to him. The 
headman also remembered a_ pressing 
engagement in another direction, and I was 
left with two cartridges in my double- 
barrelled 470—and one sound foot. 

I selected the largest tree in sight— 
it would hardly have discouraged a deter- 
mined ‘goat—and, noticing a small clearing 
which seemed likely to offer a clear shot, 
about ten yards in front, determined to 
hold my fire. I saw the enormous head, 
trunk up, ears outspread, rushing toward 
me. I heard that most terrifying of all 
natural sounds, the trumpeting of an out- 
raged elephant, and began to wonder why 
I had ever left England. 

Then, just as the beast reached the edge 
of the clearing, another gust gave him wind 
of the elusive gun-bearer. Without checking 
speed he turned half-left, and before I had 
time to change my aim had vanished into 
thick bush, invisible, though more than 
audible. 

1 am still trying to make up my mind 
whether that deflected charge was geod 
luck or bad. 

Anyhow, the affair could not be left 
in this indeterminate state, so (having 
“ sacked "’ the gun-bearer) I returned again 
that evening, but Jumbo was resting on his 
laurels and did not aprear ; ner did he show 
up the following mcerning, and by the next 
evening some Belgian friends had got wind of 
the affair and insisted on accompanving me. 

Then came the more exciting sequel. 
We mustered in all six rifles—three Del- 
gians, mysclf, and two askaris—and we 
wandered about that horrible bush till well 
after sunset, rching for that most elusive 
elephant. All in vain. At last we gave 
up and started to march back to Kiambi and 
the river in the dim light of a waxing mcon. 
Half-way to the river, an uproar began in a 
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village to the right of the path, and a man 
dashed up in great excitement to say that a 
herd of elephants was destroying their crops. 
Now shooting by moonlight is a poor 
game, and very dangerous; but we had 
come out to bag an elephant, and an elephant 
we meant to bag, so, leaving the path, we 
hurried off in the direction of the village 


and quite suddenly found ourselves in the 
middle of the herd ! 

The scene that followed beggars descrip- 
tion. Pandemonium broke loose. Elephants 
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trumpeted and tom-toms drummed, white 
men shouted and black men yelled, rifles 
cracked and bullets sang. And they sang 
with a vengeance! I saw a battle or two 
during the late tribal dissensions in Europe, 
but they were scarcely more nerve-racking 
than this; and after a particularly buzzy 
bullet had removed part of my helmet I went 
to ground behind a convenient ant-hill—but 
not before I had fired at it twice, thinking it 
was an elephant. 

Unfortunately for my peace of mind, 
other people made the same mistake ; one 
gentleman—an askari, 1 fancy—emptied 
most of his magazine into the ant-heap, until 
in desperation I fired at him pour décourager 
les autres. He retired hastily, and hardly 
had he gone when three elephants—the 
whole place was alive with them—bore down 
upon my shelter. They were even more 
frightened than I was. I dropped one— 
a sheer fluke in that light—about twenty 
yards in front of the ant-hill, and the other 
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two raced by, one on either side, so close 
that I could almost touch them. 

That was the climax of the battle so far 
as I was concerned, though an astounding 
medley of shouts, shots, screams, and yells 
still went on for a few moments before the 
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“TI saw the enormous head, trunk up, ears 
outspread, rushing toward me.” 


herd succeeded in doing what it had long 
wanted to do, and thundered away into the 
night, leaving us masters of the field. The 
casualties were three elephants, my helmet, 
one Belgian with a broken wrist—he said 
an elephant had stepped on it—and oné 
villager with a slight flesh-wound from a 
Tifle bullet. (Why is it the spectator who 
always gets hit on these occasions ?) 

Taking all things into consideration, 
I think the damage was amazingly small ; 
but the old bull, the fons et origo mali, never 
came into the battle at all, and I never got 
him. As the headman sapiently remarked, 
he was ‘‘ cleverer than many hunters.” 


Next to the elephant in size, if not in 
importance, comes the hippopotamus, or 
river-horse. Why river-horse I have never 
been able to discover ; a greater libel on the 
noblest of animals has never been perpe- 
trated. River-pig would be far nearer the 
mark, for, especially when one sees him with 
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only eyes, ears, and muzzle above the surface 
of the water, his resemblance to a gigantic 
sow is laughable. 

And he is so fat, so (as a rule) placid, so 
stupidly content with his lot that one cannot 
help regarding him witha half-contemptuous, 
half-amused liking. It is significant that 
the hippopotamus is never referred to by 
his full, and rather sonorous, name, but is 
always familiarly spoken of as“ hippo.” 

The hippo, for all his vast size—he is 
anything up to fourteen feet long and weighs 
two or three tons—is a mild and inoffensive 
creature; which is perhaps as well, since, 
with those enormous jaws and the com- 
parative invulnerability he shares with other 
pachyderms, he would be a very nasty 
customer indeed if maliciously inclined. 
Or, perhaps I should say, ‘“‘ when’; for even 
the best-tempered people wax wroth at 
times, and the hippo is no exception to the 

“rule. 

Mostly he keeps these ebullitions of 
temper for when he is in his natural element, 
the water, his one idea if disturbed during 
his nightly business of stuffing himself with 
green food—five or six bushels per noctem 
is nothing unusual—being to get back to 
river or lake as soon as possible. But woe 
betide you if, engaged in the interesting 
little pastime of hippo-shooting by moon- 
light, you happen to be in the direct line 
between him and his refuge ! 

Those enormous jaws can, and have, in 
authenticated instances, cut a man clean 
in half. Moonlight, too, even the brilliant 
moonlight of the tropics, is strangely decep- 
tive. Something looms up before you in 
the half-light. Is it a bush or a hippo ? 
It’s a bush. No; hippo. You loose 
off—and find it’s a bush after all. But 
there is a hippo near by, and the noise of 
the report has disturbed him. He makes for 
the water in a desperate rush, looking like 

-a kind of nightmare-tank in silent action. 

Now, are you in the direct line of route 
or not?) An anxious question, and difficult 
to answer. You decide to stand _ still, 
remembering uneasily that, though a hippo 
is a very large mark, the vulnerable parts of 
him are very, very small. A huge, thun- 
derous shadow hurtles past you, the sudden 
roar of a heavy rifle tears the silence, followed 
by a triumphant splash. He has escaped 
this time; but, after al, so have you. 
Next time, one of you may not be so lucky, 
and in any case you have had an evening’s 
amusement which can confidently be recom- 
mended as a cure for ennti, 

One awful night I went up the Luapula 
with another white man and three or four 
paddlers in a canoe. It was really and 
literally pitch-dark, and several times we 
only knew we had turned completely round 
by feeling the current. Then we ran into 
the bank, pushed off, and ran into it again, 
to be greeted this time by a savage snarl 
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and two brilliant points of light gleaming 
out of the darkness. 

The other man fired without warning. 
The sudden flash, tearing across that 
Cimmerian gloom, and the sudden tremen- 
dous noise, frightened me so much that I 
determined that at all costs we would not 
go into the bank again ; so I switched on an 
electric torch, using it as a headlight. 
Almost immediately there was a heavy 
splash beside us and, instinctively, if very 
foolishly, I turned the light in that direction 
—to behold a hippo’s head, neatly framed in 
the circle of light, approaching with un- 
pleasant rapidity ! 

There came an imploring voice from 
the stern: ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, put that 
light out!” I put it out hastily, and for an 
agonized eternity we expected the worst. 
Then we heard the gurgle of sutmergence 
and breathed again, owing our capacity for 
so doing simply, I think, to the fact that the 
sudden extinction of the offending light 
puzzled and frightened Mr. Hippo; but he 
could not have been so frightened as we 
were. Altogether it was a most delightful 
evening. 

The ideal way to hunt hippo, if thrills 
are required, is from a dug-out canoe. In 
the first place one has got to be extra- 
ordinarily careful how one moves about at 
all; in the second it is extremely difficult 
to draw a steady bead in a craft that is only 
kept level by the adroit adjustment of one’s 
own weight. Thirdly, if one does not hit him 
vitally the first time one has to make abso- 
lutely certain of doing so the second. 

Either the hunted dies or the hunter ; 
there is no third alternative save a miracle ; 
for even if the hippo, being a vegetarian, dees 
not bother much about biting the man— 
though he may include portions of his 
anatomy in the general gulp—he will most 
certainly bite the canoe to bits, and the 
lurking crocodiles can be trusted to do all 
the carnivorous work necessary ! 

Yet I know an old river chief who 
habitually goes out in an unusually crazy 
canoe with an ancient rifle that net all the 
wealth of Ind would induce me to fire fer 
fear of it bursting in my face. Getting within 
five yards ci a hippo, the old man discharges 
a medley of stones, nails, bits of iron—any 
old thing that can be crammed down the 
muzzle—into the astounded animal's face. 
Round his hut some dozen hippo-skulls are 
whitening in the sun, and he is inordinately 
proud of them. I don’t wonder ! 

None the less, I doubt if even his modus 
operandi is as exciting as another cance- 
hippo “stunt”? I have known. The idea 
behind it, like all great ideas, was very 
simple, and was hit upon by a certain 
Captain Hurst, without any doubt one of 
the bravest men who ever pulled trigger. A 
big-game hunter all his life, he met, at last, 
the fate that lies in wait for all big-game 
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“1 turned the light in that direction—to behold a hippo’s head, neatly framed in the circle 
of light, approaching with unpleasant rapidity!” 


hunters ; he was killed by an elephant a 
year or so ago. 
Hurst’s hippo-game was played as 


follows. In a certain lake the shallows ran 
out some fifty yards from the shore, ending 
abruptly in a shelf which dropped sheer into 
deep water, where lived a small school of 
hippo. Hurst would take a dug-out to the 
end of the shallows and tickle up a hippo 
with a rifle. The animal promptly charged, 
and when he was close to the cance on one 
side, Hurst stepped out on the other—the 
shallow side—and, pushing the canoe into 
the brute’s mouth, calmly walked ashore 
while the hippo was removing this strange 
impediment from its jaws. 

Barring unforeseen accidents it was 
teally fairly safe ; but I confess freely that 
on the only occasion I played this queer 


game I did the getting-out-of-the-boat-and- 
walking-ashore part with less dignity than 
I liked. Hurst, however, was always quite 
cool about it, and even took a photograph 
of the process which was exhibited in the 
Kenya room at Wembley ‘to witness if 
I lie.” 

The lake referred to lies in the Ngoro- 
ngoro Crater, and the most astonishing part 
of the whole thing is how on earth hippo got 
there. The crater is at least a hundred miles 
from any other water where hippo are found, 
and to suggest that the animals arrived there 
overland presupposes a mountaineering skill 
which I am quite sure hippo do not possess ; 
and does not in the least explain why they 
should ever think of going to Ngorongoro, 
where no possible instinct could have told 
them there would be water. 
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Yet hippo do get into the most unlikely 
places. Lake Kasenyeh, at the southern 
end of Ruwenzori, is another odd location, 
though not so mysterious as Ngorongoro ; 
at any rate there is no mountaincering 
involved to get there. I have never come 
across any theory to account for these iso- 
lated schools, and the only one I can think 
out for myself is that one couple got there 
somehow and that the school is composed 
of their descendants. 

But this idea does not explain how the 
first couple got there, ncr how they deal 
with the surplus population ; for both these 
places are very little known and very little 
Hurst accounted for two or three 
is stay in the crater, and his pre- 
edentopf, probably did the same, 
while we bagged a couple during our shcrt 
stay at Kasenyeh; but this would scarcely 
curtail the progenitive pessibilities of a 
really healthy hippo family. 


The third of the great pachyderms is the 
rhinoceros or rhino. Lut in this case the 
familiarity implies no contempt, for the 
rhino can be a very unpleasant customer 
indeed. Not so much through malice; in 
spite of his ultra-repulsive appearance he is 
not really aggre e and some authorities 
even call him timid, though I doubt this. 
His unpleasantness arises through sheer, 
blundcring stupidity. 

He is certainly one of the biggest fools 
in the animal kingdom and nearly blind into 
the bargain; so, when he hears or smells 
(both senses being very acute) something 
suspicious he rushes off madly in the direc- 
tion in which he happens to be facing ; and 
if your camp or your porters happen to be 
in that direction too, there is apt to be 
considerable trouble. 

Yougo home to relate proudly, with much 
wealth of vivid and probably untrue detail, 
how you were charged by a rhino, whereas 
the poor old gentleman was only trying to 
run away! And, of course, if you happen to 
be killed in that rush, it dees not really much 
matter whether it was flight or fury. 

The African, who has a very healthy 
respect for the rhino, always assumes it is 
the latter, and takes steps accordingly. I 
remember once wandering feacefully along 
at the head of a long line of porters on a track 
that led through thickish bush when pande- 
monium broke loose behind me. | turned 
round just in time to see a rhino burst 
across the path. 

Every porter, without a moment’s delay, 
threw down his load and fled screaming, 
some upwards into trees, some into the bush, 
and some literally trying to go to ground 
like frightened rabbits. My gun-bearer, an 
alert youth, thrust a rifle into my hand, but 
long before 1 had time to use it the intruder 
had vanished, crashing away into the thick 
undergrowth. 
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It took a long time to collect porters 
and baggage, the latter none the better for 
being hurled to the ground. Having col- 
lected them, I pointed out forcibly and at 
some length that the brute was not charging, 
merely crossing the road in a hurry. They 
listened with apprehensive politeness, but I 
am quite sure they did not believe me. 

In this (and similar) cases a rhino was 
an unmitigated nuisance, but on one occasion 
he really did me a good turn. 1 was march- 
ing through the almost unknown rolling 
down-country lying between Mbulu and 
Ngorongoro, following a kind of low saddle- 
back that led to the foot of the latter 
mountain. Suddenly in the plain below us a 
rhino appeared, moving parallel with the 
safart, now stopping to feed, now getting a 
whiff of human smell and trotting anxiously 
forward. 

At the end of a long march, with no 
certain prospect of a decent camping-ground, 
J had neither the time nor the inclination to 
go after him, but kept an eye lifting in his 
direction until we plunged unexpectedly into 
thick forest; unexpectedly, because my 
guide, who had once taken a German hunter 
over the same ground, had promised a 
camping-ground outside the forest. The 
fool had overshot the mark; and in the 
difficult task of turning a large safari round 
in the dense jungle I was undoubtedly 
helped by the probable, though unseen, 
proximity of that rhino. 

But this was not the end of his help- 
fulness. We found a good place and pitched 
camp, and when night fell the usual watch- 
fires were lighted round it. But that evening, 
for some obscure reason, the porters would 
not keep them going; they said they were 
tired, the wood was green—one excuse after 
another until the so-called fires dwindled to 
mere smouldering heaps that would not have 
frightened a mouse. 

I was just meditating disentang'ing 
myself from mosquito-net and sleeping-tag 
to try physical persuasion when, suddenly, 
out of the darkness came a very loud, very 
inquisitive, very angry snort. There follov.ed 
an instant’s dead silence; then Babel, as 
every porter in the place rushed to bring 
wood or fan the expiring embers, and we 
had no more trouble with the watch-fires 
that night—thanks to the snorter who was, 
1 like to think, our friend of the afterncon, 
and in any case was mcst certainly a rhino. 

A wounded rhino, or a rhino cow at 
calving-time, can be savage enough, but its 
charge is nothing like so dangerous as that 
of the elephant. It can travel pretty fast 
straight ahead, but it cannot turn quickly : 
the hunter can nearly alwa e himself 
by jumping to one side and getting a shot 
in long before the unwieldy monster has 
“ reversed.”” 

It is as well, however, to avoid the 
mistake cf a man I] knew and his gun-bearer 
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who, in their anxiety to dodge the rhino, 
forgot to dodge each other, and collided ! 
The rhino arrived at the same instant and 
white man, black man, and rifle went sky 
high, to fall with many bruises but, by some 
miracle, nothing worse, several yards away. 
That hunter would never tell me what he 
said to the gun-bearer ! 

All these remarks and stories concern 
the common black rhinoceros of Africa. 
Like the elephant, he has Asiatic cousins, 
dissimilar in many details (for ins 
they are one-horned, not two-horned 
like the elephant again, there are subdi 
within the continent itself. The white 
rhinoceros is another species rather than a 
subdivision, differing from his black brother 
not only in colour, a dirty grey, and size, 
being the biggest of all rhinos, but also 
in having a square instead of a pointed 
upper lip. 

Furthermore, he is very nearly extinct. 
An isolated colony in the Lado Enclave are 
the only survivors and, incidentally, no 
living specimen has ever been brought to 
Europe. Otherwise the white rhino is much 
the same as the black variety, with the same 
acute sense of smell and hearing, the same 
semi-blindness, the same muddle-headedness 
and inability to turn quickly. 


Scientifically speaking, the buffalo is nct 
one of the pachvderms at all; but his hide 
is quite thick enough for the ordinary man 
to include him as such, and in size and 
strength he comes pretty close to them. In 
courage, ferocity, and cunning he far sur- 
passes them all, while as for speed and 
ability to turn quickly—well, if ‘‘ handiness ” 
were the basis of classification a buffalo 
would belong to the same species as a 

lo pony. 

Lo a will be gathered from this brief 
description that the buffalo is a pretty tough 
proposition—and he is. Iam convinced that, 
without any exception whatever, the buffalo 
is the most dangcrous of all big-game in the 
world. When you are hunting him he is 
often hunting you, and it is quite an open 
question which is hunting the best. 

He will hide behind a bush—not a 
difficult feat, for his size consists of bulk 
rather than height—and spring out on ycu 
like a nightmare player in a perilous game 
of peep-bo ; he will fetch a wide circle and 
come on you from behind ; he will ‘“ tree” 
you for hours on end ; he is up to all manner 
of tricks when alive, and like Kipling’s 
Fuzzy Wuzzy, “’E’s generally shammin’ 
when he's dead.” 

In the ultimate resort, when your last 
cartridge is expended or jammed, you can, 
it is said, save yourself from a buffalo by 
lving flat; he cannot then get at you with 
those enormous, inward-curving horns of 
his, and, like a horse, he will not willingly 
tread on a human body. Every hunter 
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knows that theory; the doubtful problem 
as to whether the buffalo knows it I have, 
thank Heaven, never had cause to solve 
by experiment. 

But I do know a famous native hunter 
in the Congc who always goes out after them 
stark naked, with his spare cartridges tied 
on his head. He adopts this somewhat 
exiguous costume, so he informed me, 
because once, in his well-dressed youth, he 
went out hunting with a shirt on. 

And a buffalo got its horn through the 
shirt ! 

“And you see, Bwana,” he explained, 
“T couldn’t afford to go on losing shirts at 
that rate.” 

Another authenticated instance is the 
story of a German hunter, Paul Grenz, one 
of the first people to try filming big-game. 
Grenz was travelling down the Lualaba in 
a motcr-boat,. and early one morning 
wounded a buffalo bull, which for some 
reason he did not dispatch. He sailed along 
the river for an hour and then, together with 
his camera-man, landed for a picnic break- 
fast. In the middle of breakfast the buffalo 
arrived, having followed them unseen along 
the bank, and went straight for Grenz. 

Grenz threw himself flat (though not 
before his jaw was smashed to atoms) and, 
being a man of enormous strength, caught 
and held the sweeping horns, shouting to his 
camera-man to take a photograph of this 
unique incident. But the latter, feeling no 
doubt that it was up to him to save his 
employer’s life, left the camera, which he 
thoroughly understood, and took up a rifle, 
of which he knew very little. This plucky 
effort cost him his life, for the buffalo turned 
on him immediately and killed him, but it 
gave Grenz time to get his rifle, with which 
he eventually won this strange battle. 

Incidentally, with his jaw tied up in a 
handkerchief, he then walked thirty miles 
to the camp of a Belgian I know well, and, 
after a night’s rest and some liquid food— 
all he could take—bcrrowed a bicycle and 
rode eighty miles along bush paths to 
Elizabethville and hospital. 

But to return to the buffalo. As against 
these two instances I must record that when 
I was in Arusha some years back news 
arrived, closely followed by the victim, that 
a buffalo, coming up behind an old native 
who was peacefully bending over his patch 
of cultivation, had knocked him down, 
trampled on him, and continued the trampling 
until some white man came along with a 
rifle ; an opportune arrival which was yet 
not opportune enough to save the un- 
fortunate gardener from injuries which cost 
him his life. : 

Of course, that buffalo may have been 
the exception which proves the rule; but 
it is not a rule that I have any burning 
desire to put to the test. 1 nearly had to 
once, though! Very early one morning a 
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friend and myself marched out of our camp 
on the great plain between Lake George and 
the Ruwenzori Mountains, following up news 
of elephant received the previous night. 

Suddenly there was a cry of ‘‘ Mboga / 
Mboga!”’ (buffalo), and the little party— 
not so little either, for various Africans had 
joined in unasked—halted abruptly. That 
was, 1 think, one of the most impressive 
views I have ever had of buttalo, though 
neither side had any hostile intentions. We 
had another engagement. So, apparently, 
had the buffalo, for, though we must have 
numbered close on ten people, the four big 
beasts ahead took not the faintest notice of 
us, but sauntered across the track some 
fifty yards distant without even bothcring to 
accelerate their lurdly progress ! 

I observed these four gentlemen—they 
were all bulls—for some days and found that 
regularly, just after dawn, they used to 
make fur one of the thickly-wooded valleys 
running far .back. into the foothills of 
Ruwenzori, in whose shady depths they 
were wont to spend the day, emerging only 
to feed at night. 

1 had then—and retain to this day, with 
additions—a very healthy respect for buffalo, 
and calculated that, if I took up a position 
on the slope of the steep hill which com- 
manded the valley, I should te fairly safe 
in the quite likely event of not hitting my 
quarry in a vital spot first time. 

It proved a miscalculation. 

I wounded the biggest, very slightly I 
fancy—and forthwith he came up the slore 
after me like an express train ! 

Now a buffalo, among other peculiarities, 
has this: he charges head down, and the 
head itself is practically invulnerable, while 
the outward sweep of the great horns guards 
the body. My only chance, therefore, was 
to fire from a low level upwards, so—looking, 
I hope, a great deal more heroic than I felt 
—-I sat down and let him have the second 
barrel. It misfired! This was decidedly 
unpleasant. It began to look as though I 
should be compelled to try the Iying-flat 
business ! But could one lie flat on a steep 
slupe ? 

I reloaded quicker than I have ever done 
anything in my life, and fired both barrels 
almost simultaneously. One of them—I 


don’t know which—brought him down with 
But his muzzle was within five 


a crash, 
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yards of where I had been seated ; and it 
was quite a long time before I felt any real 
zest for more buffalo-shooting. 

1 never had.such a close call agaia ; 
though there was an interesting moment in 
the Congo when, out with a shot-gun and 
thoughts of the larder, I strolled round the 
corner of a thicket in one direction to meet 
a buffalo strolling round in the other. 
Intense surprise was mutual, but the butialo 
recovered first and to my immense relief 
walked away. So did I—straight back to 
camp to fortify myself with a stiff whisky ! 

With most other animals there would 
have been nothing to worry about, because 
they would not have dreamt of attacking 
unprovoked ;_ but you can never, te sure 
what a buffalo is going to do next. He may, 
and quite probably will, walk or even run 
away; on the other hand, he may show 
fight at once, which no other animal will 
do except a“ rogue” “ cr a man- 
eating lion. 

At one time, for ‘instance; ‘the track 
which leads from the north. end ‘of. Lake 
Natron to Songo; above the western shores, 
became simply impossible , owing to.’ the 
savagery of the local. buffalo. ' There is, in 
fact, only one practical. certainty. about a - 
buffalo ; when he is wounded he will fight 
every time and all the time, ‘and fight vith 
such dour courage, such almost uncanny 
cunning, that many an experienced hunter 
has been killed in this most dangerous of 
all games. 

The buffalo, to my mind, iS “one “of the 
most splendid animals in creation. A match, 
it is said, even for an elephant, and more 
than a match for a lion, who never attacks 
him unless unusually hungry or with great 
numerical advantage on his side,- he still 
roams, fearless and unchallenged, over great 
tracts of Africa. But the tracts are diminish- 
ing in extent, the buffalo himself is diminish- 
ing in numters. 

What the rinderpest has left, the onward 
march of civilization is taking, and, I 
suppose, the day will come when a few 
skeletons in museums, a few vast heads in 
the homes of the descendants of dead 
hunters, will be all that remains of the 
African buttalo. 

But I doubt if the world will be a better 
place for that; and Africa, at any rate, 
will be considerably less interesting. 
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the time of my story I was con- 


A mining engineer's story of a prospecting trip that led to some strange discoveries. 
sulting engincer to the Cyclops 
M. and M. Company, of Montida, 


A 
U.S.A. One day “Old Man” 


Conyers, the head of the concern, called me 
into the log-cabin that served as his office. 

A remarkable old fellow was Ccnyers, 
eizhty if he was a day, but hale and hearty 
and still the driving-force of his very success- 
ful mining company. His summons to me 
now afforded another example of his alert- 
ness. 

The bugbear of every concern like the 
Cyclops is that sooner or later the ore-seams 
from which it draws its prcsperity give out, 
and it has to transfer its activities to pas- 
tures new. Such a stage had now been 

- reached in the affairs of the Cyclops, 
although the company had enjoyed a long 
period of prosperity and had accumulated a 
big surplus. 

Conyers speedily showed that he was 
aware of this fact. He agreed with me that 
the ‘‘ old girl ’’—our present mine—showed 
signs of getting played out, and presently 
informed me bluntly that if 1 wished to 
stay with the firm it was ‘Cup to me” to 
prospect round and find something fresh. 

“Tl be durned,” he added charac- 
teristically, ‘if I’m going to have my staff 
doin’ nothing for their money and my equip- 
ment lving idle.” 

With all this T found myself in com- 
plete accord. I fully realized that the 
company was not in busine 
jobs for me and others, and personally I was 
never happier than when prospecting. But 
when the old man proceeded to say he had 
a ‘‘hunch” that gold was to be found on 
Elk Mountain I was more than dubious. 

I had never been on E but I had 
looked its huge bulk over carefully with 
powerful field-glasses, and what they had 
revealed was not encouraging. Speaking 
scientifically, its exposed formations were 
plain “upheaved — sedimentaries.”” No 

dykes ”’ were visible, and 1 certainly did 


to provide 


not consider it a promising place whereon to 
look for payable ore. 

I was about to say so when old Conyers 
cut me short. 

“Yes,” he said again, “I’ve got an 
idea that Elk range is good—extrv good, 
You'll have twenty-five dollars a day, an’ 
any mortal thing else you want—hosses, 
grub, outfit, and men. Here’s a thousand 
dollars to play with, and there’s mere when 
you need it—any time. Go over to Simp- 
son’s at the Rapids, and finish your outfitting 
there, Git busy, but don’t write letters. 
Good luck!” 

And so our interview ended. I knew 
him too well to attempt any further protest, 
for what ‘‘ Old Man ” Conyers said ‘* went ” 
—every time. He almost thrust me out of 
the door, and a few minutes later I was 
hitting the trail for my headquarters at 
Mineral City. 

Once in the office, I got my work as 
nearly up to date as possible. fut my 
assistant Billy Robins in charge, and speedily 
completed my preparations for the trip. 
Conyers never stinted money cn these ceca- 
sions, so I knew that 1 could have everything 
TI wanted. I sent three picked men ahead 
with mules and supplies, and followed them 
in the rosy dawn of a fine summer’s morning. 

For seemingly endless miles 1 travelled 
through the dried sage-brush, grass, and 
cactus, heading over brown and barren fcot- 
hills toward the distant mountain. At 
dusk I camped on the fringe of a forest, 
beside a boulder-strewn torrent. The next 
day was spent in climbing along narrow 
trails under beetling rocks and acress open 
stretches where the grass stocd girth-high. 

Grouse whirred from their nests as I 
passed ; deer and bear made off neisele 
or stood to gaze inquisitively at my hor 
All the sights and scunds of the wilderness 
encompassed me. Trout crowded the deep, 
clear pools—verv temptingly ; and all the 
time there loomed ahead the snow-capped 
peak of the Elk, imposing on its surroundings 
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that strange, impressive silence which is the 
prerogative of mountains. 


I passed many branching trails, marked. 


by “‘ blazed ”’ trees, but it was never difficult 
to pick up the tracks of the men I had sent 
ahead. Yet it was dusk before I heard the 
faint tinkle of a cow-bell, and knew that I 
had not very far to go. 

Presently I reached a rough fence, and 
a rougher gate. There was the smell of 
stables, and I glimpsed a light. I had 
arrived at Simpson's place at the ‘' Rapids ” 
—a long, low structure of logs. 

Dogs barked and ran growling round my 
horse as a wide 
door opened, and 
the touselled 
heads of un- 
shaven men ap- 
peared. They 
were the usual 
type of the re- 
moter mountain 
settlements, 
rough and un- 
couth, but gene- 
rous with any- 
body’s property 
—including their 
own. Salutations 
were brief, if 
hearty, and after 
a good wash in a 
pan of ice-cold 
water on a bench 
outside, I was 
ready for the 
ample supper of 
trout, chicken 
(grouse), pota- 
toes, bread, 
melons, and coffee 
that they thrust 
upon me—a feast 
fit for a king. 

It was a 
curious crowd 
that sat round 
the table and 
asked for news as 
late. There were prospectors, trappers, cow 
and sheepmen, and a few whom I shrewdly 
guessed to be distillers of illicit spirit. There 
were no women in evidence, and Simpson 
himself was a huge, ruddy-faced gorilla of a 
man, with a walrus moustache and quizzical 
grey eyes. 

His rusty flannel shirt was tucked into 
ragged blue denim overalls, which in turn 
were thrust into high cow-boots, and his 
reddish hair stuck out through holes in an 
old straw hat which he never appeared to 
remove. No business was discussed that 
night, and everybody retired at ten o'clock 
to wooden bunks. 

Breakfast next morning was ready at 
six—trout, bacon, hot cakes, and cottee— 


and after the meal Simspon and I strolled 
off to exchange confidences. 

He knew all about my mission and 
seemed much amused at the idea of my 
finding ore of any kind on Elk Mountain. 
He was the Postmaster of the region, and in 
his official capacity knew pretty well every- 
thing that went on in that vast, little- 
explored area. 

Prospectors, he said, had been going up 
on to the Elk for years, but none of them 
had ever struck anything worth while. 
What he told me only confirmed my own 
opinion—that nothing good ever came out 
of the Elk. But I knew old Conyers’ un- 
shakable obstinacy, which made it impera- 
tive that I must at least try my luck, so I 
could not allow myself to be influenced by 
Simpson's pessimism. 


His tale of one particular prospector 
who, with his daughter, had tackled the grim 
flanks of the Elk, rather captured my 
imagination. This man’s name was Jimmy 
Clark ; the girl was called Mabel. They lived 
in a cabin in the mountain, and “ the boys "” 
had often carried up a sack of flour and 
other provisions for them. 

Clark occasionally brought down lots of 
rubbishy specimens, and sometimes a very 
little fine free gold, but nothing of any con- 
sequence. Nevertheless, he apparently re- 
mained an incurable optimist, believing 
that the Elk would one day render up its 
treasures. s 

No one, however, had seen anything of 
the pair for five or six years. Their cabin 


fe ite es Ae 


“I stood on a 
ridge above our 
camp-fire and 
looked down on 
them.” 


had been found dismantled, and it had been 
concluded that they had either left the 
mountain by another route—though “ there 
weren't no other,’’ Simpson declared—or had 
wandered away into the snow and died. 
Simpson was quite willing to assist me 
in any way possible, and he admitted that 
a year or so before a Colorado miner had 
found pieces of rich telluride ore frcm which 
he had ‘sweated’ some ounces of the 
precious metal, but no real seam had been 
discovered. Nor would it be, the Post- 
master asserted, for he had as little faith 
in anyone's stability to comb so vast a 
territory, with its forests, rock-slides, and 
precipices, as I had—and | had none at all ! 
n the course of my prospecting work 
I had become accustomed to all sorts of 
Toseate reports and flamboyant inaccu- 
racies, but Simpson’s evident candour was 
new to me, and left me hopelessly dis- 
couraged, nor did old Conyers’ faith in his 
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“hunch” do any- 
thing to dissipate 
my gloom. 

Once more I 
turned my glasses 
on the great hill, 
but, as before, I 
could see no sign 
of anything pro- 
mising. Only one 
trail appeared to 
lead up the slope 
—the one that led 
to the old Clark 
cabin. 

There were no 
workings near 
Simpson’s shack 
other than a few 
pits and shallow 
tunnels, and the 
small diggings in 
the creek below 
were not worth 
looking over. But 
the place was 
pleasant and the 
fare good, Conyers 
had been insistent, 
and there was no 
need to hurry. So 
I determined to 
stay awhile — and 
think a lot. And 
as the vanished 
prospector Clark was the most interesting 
object in the landscape, so to speak, I set to 
work to learn all I could about him. 

It seemed that he had come from the 
East, for reasons unknown, to seek his 
fortune. He had left his wife behind, but 
had been accompanied by his daughter, a 
pretty, hard-working girl who had assisted 
her father as well as most men could. But 
the specimens he had brought down were all 
pronounced valueless, and eventually, as 
already related, the pair disappeared, to be 
seen no more. 7 

This tale of dogged, fruitless toil some- 
how appealed to me, and I decided to go up 
to Clark’s cabin and have a_ look round. 
Starting early, with two men, I reached the 
place by six in the evening, and found every- 
thing as it had been described to me. 
Nowhere could I detect the slightest sign of 
promising ore, and on the long journey back 
downhill I made up my mind to ride over 
and tell the ‘‘ boss’ that the mountain 
was impossible from a mining point of view. 

As it happened, however, that night a 
stranger called in for supper—a_young aero- 

lane observer of the Forestry Department. 
Pe told me that he often flew round [lk 
Mountain and that he had seen cne or two 
cabins about a thousand feet down cn the 
other side. 

Simpson vowed that_there was no way 
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down the other side, but the airman stuck 
to his story and promised to show me just 
what line to take to get across to the cabins. 
He had looked for smoke, he said, but had 
never seen any, and thought that the place 
must be abandoned. 

The stranger’s recital interested me, for 
people do not build cabins in almost in- 
accessible places for fun, and there was just 
the chance that Clark, or someone else, 
had gone over there, found difterent country 
(geologically speaking), and = struck the 
telluride. Anyway, I determined to investi- 
gate; it was my bounden duty to give old 
Conyers a run for his money. 

Once more, therefore, ‘several of us set 
out for the mountain. The first night we 
camped at the old cabin, the next just across 
the main ridge, and after that here, there, 
and everywhere for nearly a week, scrambling 
over fallen timber, crossing rock and snow- 
slides, and generally having a rough time 
of it. 

Eventually we found the cabins, set in 
the cunningest place imaginable, right in the 
thick timber. Just after lunch one day I 
stood on a bare ridge above our camp-tire 
and looked down on them, not five hundred 
feet away. Even then it took some time to 
reach them, for, hidden by the dense foliage, 
there were steep scarps, fallen timbers, and 
huge boulders to negotiate, and we had to 
push through a deep fringe of scrub-oak and 
mountain cedar ere we emerged on to the 
verge of the tiny ledge upon which the 
modest camp had been built. 

There were two small log houses, a tool- 
shed, and a smithy, but they had evidently 
been long abandoned. Everything was in a 
state of decay. The roofs of the buildings 
had been flattened down by the weight of 
deep snows ; the narrow trail to a nearby 
tunnel was grass-grown and well-nigh 
obliterated. All the signs spoke of neglect 
and desolation. Close to the trail—most 
melancholy sight of all—was a mound, 
evidently a grave, and instinctively we went 
to this first. 

It was soon apparent whose remains 
lay beneath the mound. A hewn tamarack 
limb, now standing askew, did duty for a 
headstone, and on it had been scrawled in 
pencil the name ‘ Mabel," together with 
other words which time and weather had 
rendered utterly illegitle. Almost simul- 
taneously our hats came off ; then we turned 
away and moved toward the larger cabin. 

The door of this had been jammed by 
the pressure of the snow-weighted roof and 
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refused to yield, so we went to the tiny 
window nearby. One of the men cleaned the 
pane with his hat and we peered inside. 

Then the whole pitiful tragedy stcod 
revealed. 

Sprawled partly upon the little table, 
partly upon a rough camp chair, was all 
that remained of poor old Clark! Quickly 
we forced the door, wrapped the remains in 
a blanket, and soon had the old prospector 
at rest beside his loyal daughter. 

From an incoherent diary we found in 
the hut we surmised that the girl had died 
from acute appendicitis, and that the 
bereaved father had gradually gone insane 
and eventually expired from starvation. 
There were papers everywhere and many 
Ietters in various stages of completion, all 
addressed to: ‘‘ Mrs, Myra Clark, Scoville, 
Illinois.””, From a hollow in a nearby tree ve 
pulled out many more, torn and chewed by 
the mountain-rats. Some of them were 
stamped. Clark appeared to have written to 
his wife every day, and in his madness he 
must have used the tree as a post-ofiice. 

It was a grim ending to a lonely battle 
with Fate, and as one looked round upcn 
the aftermath one could picture the in- 
domitable resolution that must have kept 
the pair going in spite of the buffets of 
fortune. The man was no doubt cheered cn 
by the plucky girl, and when Death claimed 
her poor old Clark’s mind and spirit broke. 

And now comes the supreme irony of it 
all. Telluride ore, we discovered, was already 
exposed in Clark's tunnel. It was only a 
small streak, and from our point of view 
represented little, but it would have made 
him comfortably rich. 

To us, too, it proved the herald of 
wealth, for following it up we found that it 
led into a large lode that we christened 
“ Leviathan.”” I sent in my report, and in 
due course the proposition was worked by 
the Cyclops Company. Old Conyers’ 
“hunch” had proved correct, yet it was 
the dead man and his daughter who were 
the real discoverers of a bonanza in which 
they could have no share. All of us, my 
employer included, deeply regretted that 
such must be the case. 

One thing was in our power, and that, 
Tam glad to say, we did. We hunted up Mrs. 
Clark—a very old lady—and saw to it that 
for the remainder of her life she lacked 
nothing that money could buy. So much, 
at all events, we felt was due to the memcry 
of the gallant pair who had toiled for her 
in vain, 
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YOU WILL ENJOY THIS! 


‘THROUGH SPAIN: 


IN DISGUISE 


Me Story ofan Odd Wager 


Ill. 4 paces tefore the 
INCE leaving little maid came 
San . even THE COUNTESS hurrying ae us 
we had not and offer us a 
spent a GUERRINI MALMIGNATI fifty-centimo riece. 


penny, and in that 
time had amassed 
Nearly ten pesetas. 
But now, from 
Torrevieja onwards, 
we could not even | 
get bread, for though 
we passed vineyards | 
and fig trees the | 
farms seemed to be 
far distant, and | 
there were no houses, 
at which we might | 
beg. Tiring of a | 


singing and 


fruit diet, we turned 
away from the sea 
and came at length 


these the 


Mlustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER 


The continuation of this amusing narra- 
tive. As the result of a bet, made on the 
spur of the moment, Count and Countess 
Malmignati bound themselves to sink 
their own identities and travel through 
Spain disguised as wandering Arab beggars, 
dancing for a living. All 
sorts of odd adventures and misadventures | 
befel them during their wanderings, and | 
Countess describes 
lively fashion. 


We had gone 
too far away from 
the beach to return 
to our favourite 
couch for the night, 
and so used the 
grateful shelter of a 
fig tree as a bedrocm 


na 


once more. Luckily 
there was a little 
stream of running 


water close by, and 
in the morning, it 
being a Sunday, 
| Gusti had a shave. 


wae moet We did not suspect 


toa kind of hospital- 
hotel or sanatorium. 
There was a fine terrace here, on which 
we could see the dinner-tables daintily set 
out, but we had to go round to the back 
entrance with our humble petition for bread. 
A nice little maidservant answered our 
knock. At sight of us she seemed confused. 
She did not know if we could have anything, 
she said ; she would ask. As she was speak- 
ing a harsh voice called out :— 
““Who 1s there, Concha ? 
Send them away immediately 138 
The little girl looked abashed, hesitating 
to give the rude message, so the mistress, a 
huge, fat woman, came to the door herself, 
scolding angrily directly she saw us. 
“You'll get nothing here,’ she said 
roughly. ‘‘ We've got no bread for beggars.” 
Thereupon I smiled at her sweetly and 
answered :— 
“Well, if you haven’t any bread, then 
give us cakes and wine!” 
She slammed the door in our faces and 
we departed, but we hadn’t gone a hundred 


Beggars ? 


that we were ob- 
~ served, but evidently 
a man from a 


neighbouring farm had espied the unusual 
spectacle. 

When Mahomet had_ completed his 
toilet we looked about us, like birds, seeking 
our Sunday breakfast. Espying the farm 
near at hand, we at once apyroached it, 
due humility in our mien. Reaching the 
ofen door we peered politely into the cool 
whitewashed interior. The floor consisted 
of stone flags, and the big room was unfur- 
nished save for tables and chairs. 

In one corner stood three great earthen- 
ware jars, like those in the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,”” 
big enough for a man to get into. These jars 
held the water-supply. Round the table sat 
eight swarthy farmers, all dressed in neat 
black Sunday blouses, drinking wine and 
eating bread ‘and melon. Answering Gusti's 
humble request, one of them rose to his feet 
and exclaime: 

sf Certainly, man! Come in, sit down 
with us, and share what we have !”’ 

We tack:ed sume of the melon ; 


then a 
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woman brought in a heaped dish of Valencian 
rice, saffron-tinted and mixed with pimento, 
onion, fish, and chicken. When this had 
been dealt with we had some excellent 
coffee. Then another of the men turned to 
Gusti :— 

‘ Didn’t I see you shaving down there 
by the stream ? ” he inquired. 

Yes.” 

“* You are a barber, then?” 

“No; I’m only an amateur.” 

“T see. But do you think you could 
shave us? We'll pay you, of course. 
It's Sunday, you know, and we want 
smartening-up.’ 

“I'll shave you with pleasure, if you 
like,”” answered Gusti. ‘‘ But only at your 
own risk!” 


THE AMATEUR BARBER. 


With that they brought out a big towel, 
soap, and a brush, and placed a chair on the 
flags before the door of the farm, under the 
vine-pergola. Then Gusti set to work. 
First of all, however, he ranged his eight 
“customers ” in order of smoothness of face. 
He took the fattest first, for over his cheeks, 
he calculated, the razor would run easily, 
and in the process Gusti would get practice 
for the more difficult. The last man was 
about eighty years old, his skin withered 
and puckered like that of a dried prune, and 
Gusti inwardly trembled at the thought of 
all those ridges and furrows. 

The first seven he 
commendable celerity, 


with 


old 


shaved 
but over the 
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man he took his 
time. He had to 
reap the crop on 
the ridges first, he 
said, and then 
scoop out the re- 
maining __ bristles 
from the trenches ! 
He remarked 
jokingly that he 
would need arazor 
shaped like a gouge 
to make a good job 
of it, but the old 
man, feeling his 
face with smil- 
ing satisfaction, 
asserted that he 
had not been 
better shaved for 
ten years. 

The rest of the 
farmers seemed 
just as contented 
as the old man, 
and they paid 
Mahomet one ‘“‘ big 
dog ” apiece, mak- 
ing a total of 
eighty centimos, 
and in addition they presented me with a 
huge melon and half a loaf of bread. 

With this booty we resumed our way, 
trailing along slowly, bathing occasionally, 
or lying down in the sunshine. It was lucky 
we took things so easily, for when darkness 
descended the beach proved to be damp, 
and we dared not sleep on it lest I should 
fall ill again. So, during the greater part of 
the night, we continued walking. With the 
dawn, however, the dampness vanished, and 
we lay down and slept till ten o’clock. 

We were now near La Mata, a pretty 
little coast village, outside of which we 
espied a group of straw huts. We hurried to 
these, hoping to find shelter for the follow- 
ing night, and were about to bend down to 
look into the first when we were surprised 
by a gruff voice saying :— 

‘Hullo, what do you want ?” 

We withdrew abashed, murmuring apo- 
logies, for we had not expected the huts to 
be inhabited. Tenanted they all were, how- 
ever ; each of these little straw tenements 
harboured visitors from Murcia, the villages 
of the province, and even from far-away 
Madrid. 

From the colony of straw ‘houses a fine 
palm avenue led to the town, which looked so 
pretty and prosperous that I anticipated a 
good collection. There was a smart-looking 
café beside the road with an outside terrace 
on which people were sitting and drinking ; 
in fact, conditions from a beggar’s point of 
view were splendid. 

Nevertheless, after we had sung our 
best to the crowd of at least sixty persons 


“There was a 
fine terrace, on 
which we could 
see the dinner- 
tables daintily 
set out.” 


THROUGH SPAIN IN DISGUISE. 


who gathered round us, we collected only 
thirty-five centimos. Most of these people 
were of the comfortable middle-class, but 
the greater part of the money collected was 
given by the few poor peasants in the 
audience. 

Spite of comparative failure, we were 
not ruined, for we had enough reserve cash 
with which to buy food. and cigarettes. We 
asked a municipal guard where we could find 
a suitable inn to put up at, and he conducted 
us to a small and very odcrous shop in which 
there were exposed for sale only the un- 
pleasant dried fish called baccala and some 
tomatoes. 

A tblowsy old woman came at the 
guard’s call, and immediately on seeing us 
began to scream and abuse the man_ for 
daring to bring ‘‘ Morcs”’ into her shop. 
Before this whirlwind tirade the startled 
guard was speechless, and in a trice she had 
swept the whole lot of us out of the shop 
into the road. 

‘* Phew !” exclaimed the guard, screw- 
ing up his face comically. ‘She has a 
temper, she has !” 

With that he conducted us to a second 
shop, as dirty as the first. He had just time 
to explain what we wanted before an equal 
fury burst over his head. 

“Do you think 1'd sell my things to 
Mocrs ?”’ shouted the angry woman. 
‘You're a fool, Paco, and that’s all there 
is to say about it.”’ 

At this second rebuff the poor fellow 
looked so utterly dismayed that there seemed 
to be some truth in her statement. He 
apologized to us, however, adding that there 
was no remedy ; these were the only two 
likely places in the town. 

For a moment we were in despair. 
Hungry as we were, the only available 
Provision-shoys had refused to sell us any- 
thing! But the gallant guard came to our 
rescue. ‘Suddenly he pointed out an old, 
white-haired, dignified-lcoking man walking 
down the street. 

“That is the Mayor,’ he said. 
and tell him your trouble.” 


“Go 


THE MAYOR TO THE RESCUE. 


The Mayor listened attentively to our 
story and to the tale of our reception by the 
two shopkeepers. 

“They are ignorant folk here,” he 
explained ; then he called to the guard. 

“Take these two people to your own 
house,”’ he said, “‘ buy for them what they 
want to eat, get your wife to cook it fcr 
them, and bring the bill to me.” 

So the guard led us to his own home, 
where his wife gave one look at us and then 
broke into fluent Arabic ! She had, it speedily 
appeared, been bern near Oran, Algeria, and 
had lived there till quite recently. My own 
Arabic was rusty enough, though I was able 
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to account for its lapses by the excuse of a 
difference of dialect. But how was I to 
explain Gusti-Mahomet’s total ignorance of 
the language ? 

The only thing he could do was to 
assume an air of high disdain and utterly 
ignore the woman's gabble. This he did, and 
though it was hardly courteous to cur hostess 
it nevertheless answered its purpcse. Gusti 
played his difficult part excellently, and I 
don’t think the woman suspected his genuine- 
ness for a moment. 

Meanwhile the news of cur arrival 
spread and the villagers gathered at the 
doors, gaping in astonishment. 

The guard bustlcd out and returned with 
Provisions, but all he could buy in this ter- 
ible place was the dricd ccd-fish, which 
makes a disagreeable dish. We wished to 
pay him, but he answered that the Mayor 

ad undertaken to defray all charges for the 
food. As for the cooking, that was a 
pleasure. So we bade husband and wife a 
friendly farewell and marched off to the 
beach, followed by all the populace. 

Luckily some of the villagers had begun 
to drop off befcre we encountered the 
German. He was the fat, flabby type of 
German, with a neck as thick as his head and 
the back of his cranium a dent rather than 
a bulge. How he came to be on the beach 
at La Mata, I cannot imagine. He ad- 
dressed some remark to us as we passed, of 
which we took little notice ; then he looked 
at us more clcsely and began to follow 
shouting out in bad Spanish :— 

“These are sham Arabs ! 
disguised! Sham Arabs ! 
Arabs |” 

He repeated his remarks so often that 
the children began to take up the cry. 
Things might have turned out very badly 
for us ; we might even have been seized and 
taken hack to La Mata to be examined and 
officially interrogated. Luckily fur us, how- 
ever, the guard, as a parting gift, had filled 
our basket with some very ripe figs. With 
great promptitude, realizing our danger if 
this wretched German continued his persecu- 
tion, Gusti turned round and began to felt 
him with figs. 

They were splendidly 
German was dress 


They are 
Yah! Sham 


squashy, the 
d with some nattiness, 
and Gusti's marksmanship was deadly. 
After a few hits with fig-shrapnel —the 
“bursts ’ showed up well on the German's 
suit—out fat enemy lost his nerve and began 
to retreat. Gusti, however, now really angry, 
followed him up swiftly, raking him with figs 
till the man took to his heels. This com- 
pletely turned the sympathies of the crovd 
in our favour, and we were allowed to fet 
away without molestation. 

We spent two lazy days on the sand- 
dunes near the mouth of the River Segma 
in a nook chosen for us by a friendly cara- 
binero. The countryside was rather bare, but 
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while I rested Gusti walked from farm to 
farm perfecting his beggar's technique and 
seeking food. Although the houses were poor 
and the peuple sometimes ungracious, he 
always'came back with enough to keep us 
comfortably fed. 

While prowling about on the evening of 
the second day he encountered a group of 
carabineros, who hailed him cheerily. These 
men he had not met before, but they told 
him they had heard of us from their com- 
rades further along the coast. Learning that 
I had not been well, they took Gusti off to a 
café, treated him to cigarettes and coffee, 
sausages, and matches, and then bought a 
big piece of chocolate as a gift for me—a 
strolling beggar-woman’ whom they had 
never seen ! 

Their kindly thought was in striking 
contrast to the behaviour of a party of 
workmen we met next day on the long and 
dusty road to Santa Pola. They greeted us 
not with kindness and presents but with 
stones! We dodged the missiles and fled 
out of range as quickly as possible, but on 
the rough road Gusti hurt his heel, which 
in a short while became so inflamed that he 
could hardly walk. 

Coming to a small country inn, we 
entered and asked for a meal, but our experi- 
ence of La Mata was repeated ; the woman, 
with a volley of curses, drove us brutally 
away, not even allowing poor Gusti to rest 
on a bench for ten minutes. Half an hour 
later we suttered the same unpleasant 
experience at a second inn. 

The carabineros had said that we should 
pass three inns where we could easily get 
food, good and cheap. So we trudged on, 
praying for better luck at the third hostelry. 
At the very door, however, stood a monster 
of a woman who, before we had spoken a 
word, began to flap her apron at us and 
shout that she had nothing in the house. 

But by this time I was thoroughly out 
of patience, and so worked up by pity for 
the poor limping Gusti that I merely glared 
at her, thrust her aside, walked into the inn, 
and sat down. There was a sort of primitive 
bar, and on it were some tomatoes and a 
plate of biscuits. 

“ Give us tomatoes and biscuits and 
coffee,”” I commanded curtly. 

To my surprise the huge woman scurried 
to fulfil my command. Then she tried to 
appease my anger by a great display of 
politeness, simulating the utmost friendli- 
nes: hereupon Gusti talked to her in good 
Spanish, and at last convinced her that we 
were quite respectable and had as much 
right as anybody else to proper treatment 
provided we paid for it. 

At the idea of payment our hostess 
cheered up considerably. I really believe she 
had expected us, as dangerous foreigners, to 
eat everything in the house, empty the till, 
and finish up by cutting her throat ! Return- 


ing to the kitchen, with many smiles and 
bows, she presently produced an excellent 
rice dish flavoured with tomatoes. We 
parted the best of friends; she even gave 
me a bunch of flowers and waved us a 
cordial adieu! 


GUSTI’S BIRTHDAY. 


The next day was Mahomet-Gusti’s 
birthday. In the morning we came acrcss 
a stream, and I bathed his foot and made 
a rough bandage for it. He pretended that 
this made walking quite comfortable and, 
leaving me among the sand-dunes, limped 
otf to get provisions. 1 lay down in the 
shelter of a small bush and waited. I had 
no watch, and could only estimate the 
passage of time by the position of the sun. 

But the hours seemed to go very slowly, 
or else Gusti was stopping away a very long 
time, and I began to get rather alarmed. 
Climbing to the top of a sand-hill, I stared 
out over the dunes. Then I realized some- 
thing which I had not thought of before. 
The dunes stretched away on either hand 
for miles, each looking exactly like the rest. 
There were the same little hills, the same 
little valleys, the same occasional fig trees 
along the horizon-line. 

To get lost amidst this sea of dunes 
seemed to me the easiest thing in the world. 
lf Gusti did not have the luck to strike the 
very spot he started out from, how was he 
to know whether to turn north or south to 
find me ? He might even have passed me 
while I lay dozing and gone limping on, 
getting farther and farther away every 
minute! And I could do nothing, for if I 
once quitted the spot where he had left me, 
the problem of finding one another would 
be more hopeless and complex than ever. 
And this was Gusti'’s birthday ! 

It must have been midday when the 
poor fellow stumbled away over the lip of 
the dunes, but the sun sank lower and lower, 
and there was still no sign of his return. I 
had almost given him up in despair when 
I espied him coming straight toward me 
along the coast. I waved and yelled with 
joy ; Gusti signalled an answer. 

“I thought you were lost,” I exclaimed 
when he came up, almost annoyed that he 
wasn’t lost. ‘' Why did you keep me waiting 
so long ? You must have known how anxious 
I'd be.” 

“I couldn’t help it,’”’ protested Gusti, 
““T knew you would be worried, but this is 
how it happened. I went along from farm 
to farm, but got nothing. On the road I 
saw an old farmer. ‘ Buenos dias,’ J said, 
and he gave me a cigarette. Then, when I 
had gone a few steps, he called me back and 
began to ask questions. So I trotted out our 
story, whereupon the old fellow invited me 
to come and have lunch with him. ke had 
agreed to mcet two friends, he said, and they 
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“Gusti turned round and began to pelt him with figs.” 


would be glad of my ccmpany. They were 
to meet at an inn a few hundred yards along 
the road. ; : 
“So off went with him. The rcadseemed 
Vou. Lix.—33. 


Icng, but the man kept on saying that the 
place was ‘just round the corner.’ Actually 
it proved to be nearly four miles ! Of course, 
when I got so far, it seemed better to go on 
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than to turn back, especially as T had got 
no bread from the farms. Well, at last we 
arrived. The other two were waiting, and 
we had a splendid rabbit-stew and a plate 
of rice. And I’ve brought back a helping of 
rabbit for you, which is better than dry 
bread, anyhow.” 

1 was glad that fortune had provided 
Gusti with a birthday lunch, but the un- 
expected walk had done his damaged heel 
no good, and all next day we had to rest 
amidst the dunes, while I in my turn went 
begging for bread. 

The following morning we limped on 
to the village of Santa Pola, where we had a 
huge success. We ferformed first in the 
street before two cafés, where we gained 
two pesetas, and then in a little bcoth on the 
beach, where the hostess gave us supper for 
nothing and some liniment with which to 
massage Gusti’s foot. But I had more 
ambitious plans. 

There was a coquettish little chalet on 
the edge of the beach. This, I learnt, was 
a kind of village club to which the villagers 
could take their womenfolk for coffee and 
music, though there was also a gambling 
hall upstairs, where roulette was played, but 
into which no woman was allowed. Forth- 
with I decided to dance Arab dances at the 
Casino dressed as a houri. 

Luckily for my plan, we had no sooner 
appeared on the beach before the Casino 
than two girls ran out and asked us if we 
wouldn't come inside and perform. 


A SUCCESSFUL EVENING. 


We sang two songs, but that wasn’t 
what they wanted ; they called for dances. 
The public was not exactly of the kind I 
liked dancing to, but a space was scon 
cleared amongst the tables and the pianist 
played a Spanish tango—a rhythm very 
ditferent from the ordinary Argentine tango, 
so popular in ball-room ‘ Arab ’’ dances. 
Well, I danced, inventing something to 
please myself, and this apparently delighted 
the audience so well that Mahomet, on going 
round with the plate, came back with 
eighteen pesefas, which seemed wealth 
indced to us. 

‘This success spurred him to make an 
effort on his own behalf, and he asked fer a 
large slate or blackboard. The latter being 
brought, he drew a series of caricatures on 
it—-a farmer, a bull-fighter, a Picador, and 
soon. ‘This time I went round with the dish 
and reaped ten pesetas more. So, with what 
we teft of our former hauls, we had now 
a fortune of nearly thirty pesefas in hand ! 

‘The people in the Casino were very 
kind; they asked us to tell our stery and 
urged us to stay for several days and dance 
every night. Tl however, we did net 
want to do. Making money was not part 
of our programme. We had enough now, 
we thought, to safeguard us against most 
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accidents, and we were anxious to continue 
our wanderings. 

No sooner had we left the Casino than 
we encountered a friendly carabinero who 
escorted us out of the village, helped us 
along the road, which was very difficult in 
the pitch darkness, and brought us to the 
beach. We slept badly, for here there was 
no kindly sand, but only razor-edged shelis 
and damp seaweed. 

Had we been wise, of course, we should 
have returned to Santa Pola to seek shelter. 
But the night was extremely dark, our 
carabinero friend had gone away, and we 
felt that we might not be able to find the 
road. So we made the best of it where we 
were. 

However, we paid for our rashness ! 
Next morning I felt feverish again and had 
a renewal of my backache, while poor Gusti’s 
foot was worse, and he had the greatest 
difficulty in walking. The beach was very 
dreary, and offered us no consolation as we 
slowly made our way toward Alicante, 
which we hofed to reach before nightfall. 
Coming at long last to a cavabinero’s lxehive, 
we decided to give up all thought of Alicante 
for that day. 

I climbed up to a coastguard station 


begging food, but to me the business was 
still a novelty, and all my gleanings were a 
personal triumph. But here, if you wish, 
was an irony of fate. We were richer than 
we had been since starting, with full thirty 
pesetas in our pockets, yet never had we 
found ourselves in a more miserable con- 
dition, for we were both ill. The carabinero’s 
hut had no mattress in it, and we passed 
only a moderate night. 

The next day we felt that we must 
make a real effort to reach Alicante, where 
we could take a cheap room, get proper 
treatment for Gusti’s foot, and rest for a 
couple of days or so. But to get to Alicante, 
in our enfeebled condition, was a hard task. 
The road was intensely hot and dusty, the 
wretched fondas by the way refused us food, 
and presently we began to pass alkali 
factories, from which the workmen jeered 
at us and shouted insults. However. toward 
evening, we trailed wearily into the town. 

First we went down to inspect the teach, 
where the gaily-painted, ramshackle bathing- 
houses were lined up like so many gimcra 
Moorish palaces. The beach, however, was 
covered with people and stones ; there was 
no hope of sleep there! So we turned back 
into the town to look for a posada. There 
were two, but at each we were roughly 
refused admittance. 


AN UNFRIENDLY TOWN. 


“Moors ?”" they said, contemptuously. 
““We don’t lodge Moors!’ Meanwhile we 
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had, of course, collected the children, some 
of whom began to throw stones, but fortu- 
nately for us they did not aim very well, 
and hit other children or passers-by, which 
led to the cessation of the bombardment. 
We hurried away, and finally, on the advice 
of a policeman, went to the offices of the 
municipality. 

Here we encountered the usual starchy 
middle-class clerk, who could not see that 
our plight was any of his business, but at 
last Gusti aroused his humanity and got 
him to detail a guard to assist us. Escorted 
by this man, we once more ventured out to 
look for a room. 

Even the municipal guard, however, 
could not help us. Everywhere we met the 
same chilly response: ‘‘ Moors ? We 
wouldn't have Moors in the house!” I 
cursed the evil fate which had made us 
choose this particular costume. I thought 
at the time how easy things would have been 
if we had gone dressed as x Spaniards, 
but I realize now that if the Moorish disguise 
was sometimes our bane, it was just as often 
our salvation. Dressed as Spaniards, or as 
anything less odd than we were, we should 
have starved. 

After four never-ending hours of tramp- 
ing about I was quite worn out, and at last 
sank down on a bench near the market- 
place, declaring that I could not move a step 
farther. The guard went off alone, to seek 
some other places, and his departure once 
more let the children loose upon us. Again 
they began to throw stones, and Gusti grew 
so tivisus that, in spite of his bad foot, he 
More than once chased them away. 

At half-past ten the guard returned. The 
faithful fellow had actually found a place in 
which we would be allowed to sleep ! 

“* Follow me,” he said, quite proud of his 
achievement. 

He led us through narrow streets, into a 
courtyard, and up some steps into a kind of 
loft over a stable. The woman of the house 
accompanied us, carrying a lighted tallow 
dip. The room had no window, and in one 
corner there was a large cage full of rabbits, 
while in the other corner was our bed, a 
hammock hung on trestles. 

At 10.30 next morning we were on our 
way to the hospital to consult a doctor about 
Gusti’s foot. The bed had not tempted us 
to linger, and we had got abroad early, 
first to a suico for coffee, then back again 
to the municipality to ask for the necessary 
permission to play and sing in the streets 
of Alicante. We had expected some difficulty 
with the authorities, wondering how we 
should explain our passport. 

The official we saw, however, was a nice, 
plump, good-natured man, who was so curious 
about the details of our story and so interested 
in the state of things in Syria that he entirely 
forgot to look at our identification papers, 
and made out the necessary permission 
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without the least demur. So there we were, 
officially authorized to earn our living as 
street mountebanks. This paper, so casually 
handed out by the authorities of Alicante, 
was afterwards to prove a most useful 
document, for it certified our respectakility 
from the official point of view. 

The hospital was located in an old 
building—probably a decrepit palace, of 
which Spain possesses many. In the waiting- 
room for the poor were assembled the out- 
patients—the maimed, the halt, and the blind 
with a vengeance! The doctor was young 
and brusque. Mahomet’s foot didn’t interest 
him at all. He told Gusti to rest, gave him a 
pot of ointment, and dismissed us. From 
the hospital we went slowly back, always 
pestered Ly the children, to our rabbit-loft. 
Here we rested, as per doctor's orders, till 
the evening. 

Alicante is only itself on a summer night. 
Then the gaily-clad girls of the town come 
out for their evening promenade under the 
great palm trees. The lights of the big cafés 
glint on the bright dresses and the sails cf 
the fishing boats which lie along the water- 
front. 

In a perpetual stream carriages move 
along the road, while at the end of the palm- 
walk various showmen and cheap-jacks 
attract admiring crowds. The whole popula- 
tion of the town makes its way to the front, 
those who do not want to display themselves 
sitting in chairs watching those who do. 

Mixing with this throng, we took our 
stand in front of a café and I began to play; 
while Mahomet burst into one of his wild 
songs. What with the noise of people talking, 
the hooting of the motor-cars, and the 
jingling of the horse-cab bells, however, I 
could not hear myself play, and even 
Mahomet’s bawling only mingled gracefully 
with the general din. 


AT THE CASINO. 


Suddenly somebody tapped me on the 
shoulder. A man was looking curiously at me. 

“Can you dance Arab things ?’’ he 
asked. 

“ Of course,’’ I replied. 

“Then come into the Casino and dance 
for us there,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You'll 
make far mcre money, and you will be out 
of all this noise.’’ 

Forthwith he conducted us into the 
main hall of the Casino. It was huge and of 
no great beauty. At tables dotted here and 
there sat about a couple of hundred people, 
mostly in families. In that immensity my 
bandurria was useless. However, they 
showed not the least interest in our music— 
for which I cannot blame them—but every- 
body was clamorous for Arab dances. A 
difficulty arose; there was no piano. 

“T can’t dance without music,” I said, 
desperately. : 
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‘*What does music matter? Sing as 
you are dancing,” answered the man, who 
turned out to be the director. 

Mahomet, however, had a better idea. 
He borrowed a big tea-tray and, using it as 
a tom-tom, beat time and howled some 
weird meludy. There was little satisfaction 
to me in Mahomet’s tom-tom; I felt in a 
very bad temper, and | danced awkwardly. 
But it made little difference, for I collected 
fifteen pesefas from the admiring audience, 
which went far to alter my mood. 

The people in the Casino gave us coffee 
and kept us talking till two in the morning. 
Then we left and returned, tired out, to our 
rabbit-loft. 

We had heard so much about the strange 
and lovely palm-groves of Elche that—being 
within a short railway journey of the place, 
and passing rich with our earnings from 
Santa Pola and the Alicante Casino— 
we decided to take the train to the oasis. 
Even if we did not earn any money at 
Elche it mattered little, though there 
seemed no reason why we should not 
levy a contribution there as well as any- 
where else. 

On the way to the station we passed 
the booths of the public letter-writers who, 
sitting in cramped little hovels, wait to 
transcribe into flowery prose the illiterate 
stammerings of the lower orders. Nothing 
would satisfy Gusti but that he must get one 
of these humble scribes to compose a letter 
to the eldest of our imaginary daughters in 
Damascus! So he walked into the box-like 
booth and, stooping his long length, de- 
manded with a hundred sa/aams that the 
bespectacled little writer should set to work 
at once. 

“Letter to whom ?”’ asked the man. 
“Daughter ? What is her name ? Sarah ? 

Other leading questions followed with 
quick precision. That letter-writer knew his 
business; he desired the sential facts, 
nothing more. He didn’t want his client's 
inettectual suggestions as to what he should 
put into the letter: he knew exactly the 
sort of missive that a fond parent ought to 
write to a distant daughter, or, indeed, that 
anybody ought to write to anybody! In 
fact, his questions were almost as abstract 
as those on a passport form ! 

From the ‘ facts ’’ elicited from Gusti 
he produced an effusion of stilted Spanish 
prose full of paternal homilies suited to 
Spanish maidenhood, with special warnings 
against flirting with young men from bal- 
conics while her parents were not about to 
protect her. I should have liked to reproduce 
this precious document in THE Wink Worip 
MacGazineé, but unluckily, later on, Gusti 
got wet through, and this letter, reposing in 
his pocket, was reduced by the rain to a 
mass of pulp, so that he threw it away 
in disgust before he remembered what it 
was. 
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THE PALM-GROVES OF ELCHE. 


At Elche we were able to slip out of the 
station practically unobserved, and take 
refuge at once in those deep palm-groves 
which are amongst the real wonders of Spain. 
On every side the tall palms soared over cur 
heads, the rough columns of their trunks 
rising sheer for at least ninety feet before 
they burst into the green ogives of their 
fronds—an immense natural cathedral in 
which the only hymns were the sentimental 
songs of the date-gatherers, who. shinncd 
up to the leafy heights aided by a rore 
which they passed round the trunk, or 
the music of the hundred rills of water 
which in every direction irrigated that 
smiling oasis. 

“Ah,” I said to Gusti, ‘‘ this is an ideal 
spot! Some day, when we haven't got to 
work any longer, we will return here, rent a 
little house, and settle down fcr a year or 
two.” 

After loitering undisturbed for two 
hours we went to look for the town and a 
lodging ; the palm-groves, delightful enough 
in the sunshine, might be too damp for real 
comfort at night. 

The town, which stood at the edge of a 
deep ravine, was as Oriental in character as 
the palm-groves themselves. We met a 
policeman and asked him abcut Icdgings ; 
we did not want to repeat the sorry expe- 
rience of Alicante. He led us at once to a 
posada, an old barracks built round a big 
courtyard full of tall wagons, and here, 
without demur, they gave us a nice bedrcom 
ona balcony for one pesefa a night. From the 
inn we walked to the municipality to get 
Permission to play, and on producing our 
Alicante paper the document was written 
out at once. 

““T love Elche,”’ I said to Gusti, as we 
came down the steps of the building into the 
street. 

Full of the highest expectations, we 
walked Lack to the posada to get my 
bandurria. 

Up till that moment we had attracted 
no attention, but no sooner had we re- 
appeared on the streets with my bandurria 
than pandemonium began to gather about 
us. First came the children, as usual, but 
in a very short while the grown-ups arrived, 
hurrying from every corner of Elche in order 
to hoot and yell and throw cleds of earth 
at us! Soon we were shut in by a dense 
throng of dark, unfriendly faces, all glaring 
at ous, shouting abuse, and throwing 
missiles. All we could do was to shield our 
faces with our arms and hurriedly retreat 
to the posada, 

Half an hour later the kindly policeman 
who had helped us to find our room and to 
get the permission came back to see how we 
were faring. 

“ Hello,” he said, “ but why aren't you 
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“Thankfully we tucked ourselves inside.” 


out earning money ? You have your 
permit.” 

“The crowd stoned us,’’ I explained. 
“ They seemed positively dangerous. I can’t 
think why.” 


“ Texpect they thought you were Moors 
from Morocco,” he replied, ‘‘ but I'll help 
you. The best thing you can do now is to 
remain quict till all the folks have gone in to 
supper. Then run quickly to the, Casino 
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and wait for them there. That will enable you 
to give your concert in privacy and se curity. 
The folks here do get excited sometimes.” 

We stole out to a neighbouring cook- 
shop, where we had an excellent meal of 
soup, fish, rice, beans, melon, and bread, 
for which the man charged us only one 
peseta thirty centimos, 

That was very nice and very cheap,” 
we told the proprictor. ‘Can you give us 
exactly the same dishes to-morrow ?” 

‘Of course,”’ he replied, delighted at 
this praise of his cooking. 

We then ventured toward the Casino, 
but the streets were not wholly empty, and 
on the road several workmen followed us, 
talking loudly about us and making coarse 
jokes. 


AN UGLY SITUATION. 


We reached the Casino, but in a short 
while the scene of the morning was repeated 
in an even worse form. I saw, with horrer, 
that the populace was swarming into the 
hall, and soon the place was a packed mass 
of howling humanity. Mahomet tried to sing 
one song, but in vain; the yelling and hoot- 
ing grew louder and louder. We felt as 
though we had been thrust into the midst 
of a lunatic asylum! Presently a policeman 
elbowed his way through the crowd, and 
yelled to Mahomet :— 

“ Here, you get out of this at cnce!”” 

Thereupon Gusti showed him the 
municipal permission, but the policeman 
waved it aside. 

“What is that’ to me?” he shouted. 
“You clear out of here at once !”” 

Hardly had he spoken than aman in the 
crowd snatched the permit from Mahomet’s 
hands and tore it into a dozen pieces. 

The policeman then gripped me by the 
arm, dragged me through the erowd to the 
top of the steps, and tried to throw me down 
them. 1 clutched at the balustrade, while 
Mahomet, becoming really angry at last, 
flared out at him. Believing that there was 
likely to be a fight, which might have ended 
in the mobbing of both of us, | thrust myself 
between the two men and urged Mahomet 
tu come away. 

The crowd jostled us, hit at us, and 
threw stones, but at close quarters the 
missiles did no damave; indeed, most of 
them struck people in the throng. But never 
shall I forget the horror of that walk, 
surrounded by a hostile mob which at any 


moment, one felt, might turn from mere 
abuse to uncontrollable action. 
It was lucky indeed that so much 


Spanish energy exhausts itself in mere noise. 
What the real reason for this hostility was 
we shall never guess ; I do not believe that 
any of the people who took part in the atfair 
could have explained why they attacked us. 
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Next morning we risked the streets once 
more to see the ‘* Palm-Groves cf the Priest,” 
the most famous of all the groves cf Elche. 
and remarkable for the curious phencmencn 
called “ La palmera del cura.’ This far- 
ticular tree, which is immensely tall, splits 
into three stems and sprouts frcm thence as 
a triple palm tree. Felow the divisicn the 
trunk is bound with iron bands. 

The priest himself was a dear old fellow 
with white hair and the kindlicst of smi 
He heard with deep sympathy the stery of 
cur previous evening’s experience, ‘and 


. offered us a pesefa as scme ccnsolaticn. He 


walked and talked with us in his beautiful 
garden, fcr beneath the palm trees he had 
planted a regular jungle of mimcsa, rese, and 
pomegranates. He invited us to come back 
in the afternoon and rest as Jeng as we liked 
in the garden, so that we might avoid 
molestation by the villagers. 

When we returned to the little fonda 
for our anticipated lunch, we found that all 
the focd had fallen into the fire, and had to 
content ourselves with a couple of boiled 


crgs. We had already spent almest all our 
money, so with drooping spirits we took the 
train back to Alicante. 


Our misfortunes were not yet at an end, 
for when we reached Alicante, late at night, 
ind went confidently to our rabbit-loft, we 
were met on the steps by our landlady. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she cried, ‘* but we 
let the bed to another man last night, and 
he is staying to-night as well. You cannct 
have the bed, but if you wish we will put 

:cme matting on the floor, and you can sleep 
there.” 

“What, sleep between the rabbits and 
a stranger ?”’ 1 told her. ‘“ The rabbits we 
could stand, and the stranger we might have 
stood, Lut both are too much! We will sleep 
on the beach rather, even if it ts all pebbles.” 

So back to the beach we went in the 
darkness. We had reached the shingle, and 
were hunting round to find a spot less stony 
than the rest, when a voice hailed us and 
asked what we were doing. 

“Who is that ?’’ we asked. 

A carabinero appeared. 

“We are looking for scmewhere to 
sleep,”” we explained. 

“Well, vou come along with me,’”’ 
the carabinero. 
pebbles.” 

With that he led us along the strand 
till he came to a line of boats drawn up out 
ef the water, and halted at one which was 
fairly roomy. 

“ Here,” he said, “ snug yourselves down 
into that. It will be better than the pel bles, 
anyhow.” 

~ Thankfully we tucked ourselves inside, 
and, tired out as we were, slept very well 

much better, in fact, than we should have 
done in the old rabbit-loft. 


said 
“You can’t sleep on these 


(To be continued.) 
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ZAKI AND.ZOMO 


fitzpattick 


Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


Zaki and Zomo were a dog and a pony, the Author's faithful “pals” during a very 


strenuous time in West Africa. 


Zomo fell in battle, riddled with German bullets; 


Zaki’s end was even more tragic, for Captain Fitzpatrick was compelled to shoot him. 


of corn—right at the top of his 

form—but Zaki was thin and 
worried-looking, albeit he carried his tail 
well up and was quite undaunted. He was, 
however, hungry, weary, and dead out of 
luck. 

Zomo was a chestnut pony, fourteen 
hands and a bittock, stout and strongly built, 
not at all fast, but no end of a fellow for 
going all day, swimming rivers, struggling 
through sand and swamp, and hoisting him- 
self up steep, stiff banks. Zomo means 
“hare,” and why my doki-boy labelled him 
that is one of the mysteries of African 
mentality, for a more un-hare-like horse than 
Zomo I have never come across. 

He was something of a biter ; also, when 
he felt like it, a bolter, a curb, two bits, and 
a martingale to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Once he ate a quarter of a pound or so 
off a policeman, a very decent, harmless 
fellow called Awudu, who strayed too close 
to the grass shack in which Zomo spent his 
off-time. 

He had a nasty trick of swinging his 
head round when you were in the saddle, and 
snapping at your boot. Knowing this, you 
kept him moving at something above a walk 
when you were aboard, and, if you had to 
halt, gripped the reins in both hands and 
held him up to the bit. 

One dull, wet afternoon I rode down to 
the native city to have a look at the market. 
Our markets are what men call bazaars in 
the East. Returning, I left the main road 
and trotted through a very poor quarter, 
down by the riverside. There was nobody 
about ; at that hour everybody was in the 
market, buying or selling, walking about, or 
just telling lies to their friends. 


OMO and I were together when we 
first met Zaki. Zomo was very full 


Round a bend in the path I went, and 
so on to an acre or more of open—long grass, 
heaps of rubbish, an old well, the ruins of 
two or three mud huts. It was all desolate 
and depressing, the very place you’d expect 
to discover a homeless dog in. And there, 
in fact, he was, putting up a very good fight 
against three or four of the mangy “‘ pi-dogs ” 
which infest native towns. They are smooth- 
coated, greyhoundy beasts, yelpers and 
growlers and snappers to a dog, sneak 
thieves, lurkers and slinkers, with ribs 
showing through their miserable hides— 
and terrible cowards. 

At sight of the battle I reined up. The 
odd dog was quite patently no “‘ pi-dog.” 
He was yellowy-brown, rough-haired ; and 
at that moment all the hairs near his spine 
were standing up. He had a quick, stab- 
bing bark not a bit like the “ pi-dog’s” 
snarl. 

Directly the pack caught sight of me 
they quit scrapping and faded away, leaving 
the lone dog in possession of the battle- 
ground. He had the look of being satisfied 
and not at all surprised. I called him and he 
came over at once. That alone showed him 
to be a white man’s dog, for none of the 
‘‘ pi’s ” will do aught but snarl, show their 
teeth, and back away when spoken to by 
one of us. 

The doki-boy, standing on one leg, raised 
his voice in praise of the courage and quality 
of the victor, saying he was more like a lion 
than adog. Jumping off Zomo, | introduced 
myself, and Zaki—for so was he named upon 
the spot, Zaki meaning ‘lion ’—seemed 
delighted to meet me. He wanted brushing 
and washing and feeding up as much as ever 
a decent dog did, and he accepted my invita- 
tion to come along without any hesitaticn at 
all. We fed him and cleaned him beicie dark, 
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and by dinner-time he was established as a 
member of my household. 

Political Agent Boppa, who knew the 
fin du fin of everything in the district and 
could answer questions about everything and 
everybody, if he wanted to, made inquiry 
an ve Zaki, and reported that he had been 
starving and scrapping in the city for weeks. 

A citizen had enticed him from the barge 
in which he was travelling down to the coast 
with his white master, thinking thus to 
possess himself dishonestly of a dog that 
should out-dog every other in Nafada. But 
the scheme failed owing to Zaki’s refusal to 
abandon his caste. He was a British-born 
dog, a Bature’s dog. He was willing to be 
an outlaw, but he would not become a black 
man's dog. 

So Zaki and I joined forces. There were 
no other Europeans in the station at the 
time, and Zaki—properly fed, properly exer- 
cised, brushed, and clean and happy—never 
strayed far from my heels. When I rode 
forth he trotted alongside. At night he slept 
by my bed. At meal-times he sat beside my 
chair, still, silent, well-mannered, intensely 
alive. He came out shooting with me, and 
in the office he lay beneath my table. 

When I went on trek he did the marches, 
ranging up and down the line of escort and 
carriers. Our rivers are not bridged ; some 
we ford, others we swim, others we ferry in 
canoes, or on rafts of calabashes. Zaki would 
never go in any sort of contraption. He 
swam. If the stream was wide and the 
current strong he might fetch up half a mile 
down on the far side, but he swam strongly 
and never looked back. 

In his dealings with natives he was 
reserved. With Amadu, who prepared his 
food, groomed him, and kept him tick-free, 
he was almost friendly, though he never 
really unbent, never opened his heart to him, 
never frolicked with him. Other natives he 
was cool to. He didn’t make faces at them, 
didn’t object to them, didn’t seck to scare 
them ; he just ignored them. 

With Zoro he was on intimate terms, 
went in and out of his stable, sat and watched 
him being rubbed down. I have seen them 
nuzzling heads, and when Zomo was enjoy- 
ing a sand-bath--a good hearty roll— Zaki 
was generally with him, also rolling de- 
lightedly. The dog never snapped at the 
pony's heels, the pony never tried to kick 
or savage the dog. My other ponies were to 
Zaki as natives ; he never“ spoke “ to them. 

No “ pi-dog ’? came within a quarter of 
a mile of my quarters; in fact the “ pi’s ”” 
abandoned the station altogether. There 
were two or three in the servants’ quarters, 
but they departed on the night of Zaki’s 
arrival. The odd ones, the casual droppers- 
in, sed calling. On about a dozen 
occasions Zaki arose and sped forth from 
the house, and two “ pi's,” 1 know, he slew 
quickly, as if they were rats. The others, 1 
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think, escaped: anyhow I saw no_ bedies. 


That was good work, for ‘‘ pi-dcgs "’ are 


horrid. 
Zaki himself ver nearly ‘‘ caught 
trouble,”’ as the orderly put it, when he 


dashed out one night to attend to a hvena 
that was making a stir in my chicken-houze. 
He wasn't any sort of match for the hvena 
—for any hyena—but he didn’t know that, 
nor did the hyena, which stopped bothering 
my fowls and left for the surrounding bu:h 
without staying to find out what it was that 
hunted him. So Zaki, having seen the 
brute off the demesne, returned all well. 
After that I hada collar and chain made 
for him, and at night he was tethered to my 
bedstead. Hyenas were always about, and 
1 didn’t want my gocd pal ‘‘ outed "" by 
one of them. The chain made Zaki safe 
from hyenas, but nct necessarily from 
leopards. I have had hyenas prowling 
nightly about my house and, when I in- 


habited a dwelling’ that stocd ufon piles, 
underneath it, but none ever dared to enter in. 

Leopards are vastly more enterprising, 
which is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
they 


are the gamest of the flesh-eating 
s. A man I knew, living in a ** pesh” 
se in a big station, got the surprise of 
his life one night from a leopard. He had 
a very nice little terrier, and used to keep 
it chained to his bed o’ nights. But a 
leopard crept into his room, seized the ter- 
rier, and started away. 

The chain was a stout one, and the bed, 
with the dog’s master in it, went sailing 
across the room, fetching up with a jerk and 
a crash in the doorway, so that James awoke 
just in time to get a glimpse of ‘* Spots” 
streaking off through the compound with 
"Spot ’"in his jaws ! 

Another worry which one could do little 
to guard against was snakes. Pythons eat 
dogs ; Vipers and puff-adders and cobras 
bite and kill them. The pluckiest dog. of 
course, runs the greatest risk. The white 
man’s dog that will go for anything gets 
killed, whilst the ‘ pi,” standing well off and 
inaking faces at the snake, doesn’t get hurt. 

Pythons don’t come about one’s house. 
but the others do, especially when there is 
rain, When there isn’t any rain they come 
after lizards and mice and focd-scraps, or 
just for fun. 1 hooked Mr. Zaki out of 
reach of a cobra one afternoon with a polo 
stick only just in time. 

Scorpions, also, were tiresome. 
beginning of the rainy season sees them all 
over the place. Twice Zaki got stung, and 
each time was a very pained and unhappy dog 
for twenty-four hours. He was very sen- 
sible, however, and let me soak the wounded 
paw in cloudy ammonia, which must have 
tickled him up more than a bit, and then 
bandage it, which he hated ; but though he 
bucked and wriggled he never thought of 
biting me, nor did he chew the bandage oft. 


The 
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“He was putting up a very good fight.” 
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Nor did Zomo escape. During one 
trek we were spending the night in camp, 
in areal bush place, and it came on to rain. 
Scorpions invaded my tent—we killed over 
thirty there—and swarmed all about the 
little clearing that had been made for the 
camp. 

Zomo, picketed to a small tree, was 
early-on stung on a fetlock. He promptly 
lay down to roll and was stung again in the 
neck. Then he rose up, burst his moorings, 
and started off into the night. He didn’t 
go far, however—about fifty yards away, 
then back to where our fires were going. 
Lions barking about the camp no doubt 
caused him to change his mind and decided 
him to spend the rest of the night with us 
after all. 

Then the War came, and we three— 
Zomo and Zaki and |—started off in a great 
hurry. The force we were to join was more 
than two hundred miles aw, the rainy 
season was at its height, the rivers all in 
flood, and the country we had to traverse 
mostly under water. I had a little flat- 
bottomed canoe, a sort of punt in which I 
had been used to go duck-gunning in the 
gloaming. It was a foot deep, just over 
two feet wide, and something under twenty 
long. No room for Zomo in that! So he 
and the doki-boy went off overland—and 
water. 

Zaki and I embarked in the punt, and 
with a crew of two polers pushed out into 
the Gongola River, then and there half a mile 
wide, with the current running at eight 
knots in places. Musa, my steward, accom- 
panied us, and the canoe was well and tightly 
packed. I sat in a rhurki chair amidships, 
with Zaki between my knees. 

We entered upon a voyage filled with 
incident, spinning and twirling in the flood, 
dodging snags by the skill of the polers, 
who assured me that they were good swim- 
mers and did not mind being drowned, 
but disliked intensely the prospect of being 
gobbled up by crocodiles. That inspired 
them to put forth all their strength and 
skill in the common cause. 

We thought we had need for haste. 
The month was August, 1914, and we had 
a great fear lest the war should be over 
before we got to it. 

There was no night travel on the Gon- 
gola. The going was just possible, in 
daylight, but in the dark we shouldn’t have 
lasted a mile ; moreover, eating and sleeping 
had to be attended to. The first night we 
halted at a place where for miles the banks 
were crowned with palm trees, silhouetted 
sharply against the brilliance of a sun setting 
behind thin clouds. 

After tying the punt up we stumbled and 
scrambled for a mile through swamps to a 
filthy village, where the people received us 
with more surprise than gladness. The 
four of us, even with Zaki, made a very 
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unimpressive procession, and the villagers 
thought | must be mad, or a fugitive from 
justice, to be travelling in such squalor. 

The next day Mr. Zaki must needs spring 
over the side into mid-streaam. What 
moved him I know not, but over he went. 
and being over had to be retrieved. Half 
an hour it took, and in the process we came 
as close to swamping as possible. I was 
cross with Zaki over that. 

The two pclers hadn’t brought any 
clothes with them, and Musa not many, 
and those he made into a tight bundle when 
we sailed and nursed carefully upon his 
knees as he sat the long hours through in a 
couple of inches of water in the bottom of 
the canoe. With me it was different. 
1 was wearing clothes, and a wet-through 
Zaki who shivered as he sat, alternately 
shaking himself and nestling against my 
legs, was a decided nuisance. 

That night was a nasty one. Delayed 
by Zaki’s outbreak, we held on till it was 
properly dark, and then had to beach the 
canoe on a sandbank. Directly we got 
there down came the rain, roaring, swishing, 
plastering everything down flat. There was 
no chance of a fire, no shelter, and nowhere 
to seek either, because the sandbank was 
an island, and only a temporary island at 
that. 

Thunder banged and crashed, lightning 
crackled right overhead, lighting up the 
waste of angry waters that surrounded us. 
We had one raincoat—mine—and an eight- 
by-ten tarpaulin sheet. Musa and _ the 
polers huddled under the sheet what time 
Zaki and I went to leeward of them and 
shared the shelter of the raincoat. 

The storm was too violent to last, 
and three hours saw the end of it. There 
wasn’t any moon, but the sky overhead 
was clear and the stars gave a good deal 
of light. The wind dropped, the rain died 
away, and before midnight we had a fire 
going, which was very comforting. We 
made a sort of meal off some biscuits and 
bloater-paste and a tin of cheese, with Swiss 
milk and cotfee and a stiff tot of whisky. 

I had my gun with me, and next day got 
some teal as we passed through a perfect 
archipelago of sandbanks where the river 
widened and the current all but died. The 
weather stayed decent, and with the aid 
of a crescent moon we were able to push 
along till about nine o'clock. Musa had 
done all that needed doing to the teal, and 
he and the polers and Zaki had a great feed 
by a big fire on the top of a small knob 
of hard land that rose several feet above the 
surrounding swamp 

Next day, late in the afternoon, saw 
us at the confluence of our river Gongola 
and the mighty Binue. It also saw us very 
nearly scuppered. There were a couple of 
miles or so of choppy water to be traversed, 
full of eddies and currents and cross-currents. 


The punt, a hardwood dug-out, had no 
buoyancy, and just wallowed amidst the 
popple. Quite considerable quantities of 
both the Gongola and the Binue slopped 
over her sides, and Musa and 1 baled till 
our arms ached. Zaki was wonderfully 
good. He just sat in my chair, out of the 
way, and never moved. Now and then 
he let out a sharp, defiant, jolly bark, which 
1 found very heartening. 

Rather to our surprise we lived through 
the squall and finally fetched up at the 
worst station in all Nigeria—a stinking, 
tumbledown, done-on-the-cheap, nobody- 
will-ever-see-it clump of mean, bat-infested 
hovels, with a trading dep6t to match 
alongside. This place was called Numan, 
and nobody ought to have had to spend the 
night there ever, let alune live in it. 

A colleague, an excellent, hard-bitten, 
capable fellow with a very pretty wit, was 
stationed there, presumably because wit 
was not appreciated in decent stations where 
the High-Up-Ones live. He mostly resided 
out-of-doors, because anywhere, he said, 
was better than his official quarters. 

He came running down to meet us, 
marched us up to his place, fixed up board 
and lodging for my people, stuck me into 
his own long chair, prescribed a whisky- 
and-sparklet, and presently disappeared 
to order a perfect hecatomb of tins, whereby 
hors d’wuvres, soup, fish, plum pudding, 
fruit, potatoes, celery, and Brussels sprouts 
returned to the light of day for a space to 
play their parts in no end of adinner. Inthe 
dug-out we had averaged something over 
fifty miles a day coming down the Gongola, 
which was, is, and will probably remain a 
record. And our splendid host said it must 
be celebrated. 

The column I was joining lay another 
forty miles up the Binue, and we were six 
or seven miles from the place, in sight of it, 
meaning to make it that night, when at 
about 5 p.m. a sudden tornado broke. The 
punt at once began to fill, and it was a 
great bit of luck that we were able to beach 
her on a sandbank. Actually she sank just 
as we reached it, but we got the gear out and 
dragged her up. Of the two or three hours 
which followed I shall not speak. 

When the storm passed I made an 
examination of the island. Nowhere did 
it rise a foot above the water, and the river 
was coming up as we watched, but we were 
too tired, too wet, and too disgusted to 
bother. I decided to stay where we were 
and take a chance of being washed off 
during the night. In the meantime we 
gathered driftwood, made a great bonfire, 
fed off biscuits and things, and finished the 
whisky. 

We must have slept late next morning, 
because I was wakened in broad daylight, 
with the sun shining, by a hail from a natty 
little river-steamer close alongside our 
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island, which had now shrunk to a mere knob, 
a-wash with the waters. The soldiers at 
Yola had somehow got to know of our plight, 
hence the launch, sent by the Colonel, with 
a real breakfast all piping hot cn a napery- 
covered table waiting for me to go aboard 
and see about it. 1 went. 

The last little stage of the trip was dcne 
in style and comfort. I had fed and shaved 
and got into a clean suit before we went 
alongside at Yola. Yola was full of bustle. 
There was a large stone-walled fort sitting 
on top of the highest point, sandbag forti- 
fications about the stores on the waterside, 
and sangars all over the place. 

Smart black soldiers were going about 
their occasions, and nippy little ponics with 
white subalterns on board were dashing 
here and there and everywhere. An old 
friend, himself down with fever, scnt his best 
pony down to meet me, with a chit telling 
me to go straight to his bivouac and live 
there ; luncheon now preparing, it concluded._ 

Johnny, my pal of the chit and the pony, 
was a very fine fellow, a great rider, some 
stones heavier than I, always with ponies 
as good as the best in the country. The beast 
he sent for me was the pick of the lot, and, 
owing to Johnny’s illness, had not been 
ridden for a week. He wore a simyle snaffle. 
I mounted, kicked my heels into him, and 
ott we went up the slope from the wharf. 

At the top I thought to steady him, 
but he had taken charge, and was fcr going 
back the three miles to his stable as quickly 
as possible by the most direct route. I 
might as well have pulled at the back of a 
tram as at his head-—he just went on. 

I had heard stories of bcoby-traps— 
hidden holes with spears in the bottem— 
established by the troops all over the place 
to catch the hasty raider, and was nervous. 
At the end of a mile and a half I saw the 
M.L. Lines and, a puff of wind thence a 
ing me, succeeded in turning my enthusiastic 
charger in. The chance of a kick-up with 
all those other stallions was much more to 
his liking than merely bolting with me, and 
I slid off, nothing hurt, and very glad to be 
on the good ground again. 

We had a fortnight or so before the 
eclumn moved out, and during nights that 
were hectic and days that were busy Zaki 
and I got to know everybody, especially 
Zaki. He was the only real dog in the place, 
and had it been possible to speil him these 
good fellows of the Yola Column would have 
done it. But it wasn't possible. 

Zomo turned up none the worse for his 
trek, and for the first time in his life saw 
something of polo. He didn't show any 
aptitude for the game at all. The ground 
wasn’t a very good one. Lengthways it 
Was pretty level, but sideways it bent over 
an awtul lot. The troops turned to, cleared 
most of the larger boulders off it, and 
grubbed up the trees. A small rocky island 
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in the very middle we had to leave as it was, 
partly because it would have had to be 
dynamited and partly because an old native 
said it was an ancient  burying-place, 
unlucky to disturb. 

Zomo's idea of polo was to kick and 
fight on the touch-line, continuing the prac- 
tice when he had been coaxed and pushed 
within it, then to charge madly into the little 
bunch of players hanging over the ball. 
He was the worst polo pony in Africa, and 
after a couple of attempts at more secmly 
behaviour, he and I withdrew from the game, 
applauded by all. 

Zaki used to sit anywhere near where 
the spare ponies stood—very matey he 
always was with horses: and white men. 
Once a doki-boy tried to drive him off— 
even offered to kick him! He wasn’t a 
bad runner, that doki-boy, but Zaki had 
the legs of him, and I had some difficulty, 
even when I reached the scene, in per- 
suading him to let the doki-boy off. Zaki 
had snatched off the creature’s only garment 
and made it into a tangle of shreds. 

Next day that dok?-boy was seen cruising 
about in the nearer distance round my hut, 
and said he wanted to see me about a new 
vesture. I sent out word for him to come 
right in. He asked my man where Zaki 
was, and Ussumanu said the dog was where 
he always was—sitting with me. And that 
was the end of that. Saying it didn’t matter, 
the doki-boy went quickly away. 

When the column’ marched off one 
company stayed behind as a guard for the 
station, which straggled over a stretch of 
about three miles. Zaki and I were on the 
strength of the garrison. Not many days 
had passed when we were stirred up, on a 
Sabbath morn, by an enemy raiding-party 
which arrived during the hour before dawn 
and shot up the native hospital, which was, 
of course, at the far end of everything, 
two miles from the fort. 

We turned out and went after them, 
but they had a good start of us, and we 
never got right into them, though we 
managed to “ out ’’ a few in the course of a 
strenuous day. Zaki came with us, wonder- 
ing, 1 am sure, what on earth all the fuss was 
about. 

Zomo took me thirty-five miles through 
country that was really difficult—rocks 
everywhere, the whole ferraim seamed and 
scored with dongas and nudlahs. In between 
the boulders were scrub, tall, prickly grass, 
and stones. Zomo sweated a good deal, 


but was spry enough to get a very quick 
kick in on one of the servants who came 
inside his distance when I was dismounting 
That 


on our return. showed what he 
thought of a tough w 

A General arrived with Staff Officers and 
reinforcements. He and Zaki struck up 
a great friendship; and he took such a fancy 
to Zomo that the Statf told me they were 
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sure it would help me on to sell or lend him 
to the Chief. Presently we marched off 
to the invasion of the enemy’s country, 
starting on a very wet day, early in the 
morning. 

Being at the time an Intelligence Officer, 
my place was on ahead, which was a great 
convenience, in that it entitled me to be out of 
sight of the High-Up-Ones, and so to run my 
own transport with no restrictions as to what 
I might take with me to the war in the way of 
eats and drinks, nor as to the number of 
my servants. 

West Africa is an uncomfortable place 
at best, but travelling without a bath, 
with no European stores, only one personal 
servant, and a cook whose services you share 
with three brother officers, is the very 
dickens! If you want to do yourself well 
on the war-path in The White Man's Grave, 
therefore, you should be an Intelligence 
Officer and go in front. 

Zaki, of course, came with me. It was 
easy to smuggle servants and loads, less 
easy to get Zaki through, since he would 
never leave me for an instant. Fortunately, 
as I have said, it was a wet morning, and I 


“rode out past the General and Staff with 


Zaki scrambled acrcss the saddle-bow, 
hidden under my widely-spread raincoat. 
A bend in the path soon made it safe to set 
him down, and after that he marched on his 
own feet. 

At a place called Gurin, on the border, a 
subaltern, a British N.C.O., and I were 
dumped with some forty mixed soldiers and 
police, with orders to make and mind a fort 
there. The army went on fifty miles to 
invest a town called Garua, where all the 
enemy sat waiting for them. 

The investment was not at first a com- 
plete success, because once our people had 
dug themselves in and settled down to a 
proper siege, the bulk of the Garua garrison 
walked out and paddled about the country 
behind them, to the alarm and damage of 
the lieges. They even came down to the 
border and across it, apparently with the 
idea of going to have a look at Yola and the 
supplies that Yola held. 

That was where we came in. Gurin 
looked good enough to loot on the way, 
so they called at Gurin. We knew they 
were coming, but they didn’t know we were 
there. The wretched little fort was far 
too uncomfortable a spot to stay in unless 
we had to, so we stayed outside in the town 
until the other side got within three miles 
of us. Then we went behind the mud wall. 
I put my servants on leave of absence, sent 
the doki-boy off with Zomo, and Zaki came 
with me. 

We fired the first shot, thereby sur- 
prising the enemy considerably. 1 expect 
that my doki-boy, disturbed by the shooting, 
abandoned Zomo and_ bestowed himself 
in the bush out of the way. I don’t know ; 
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“Zomo’s idea of polo was to kick and fight 
on the touch-line.” 


I never saw the fellow again. Anyway, a 
few minutes after the battle had begun 
Zomo arrived alone and trotted into the fort. 

If he would have lain down he might 
have been safe, for a while anyhow, but he 
wouldn't lie down. There was very little 
space inside the wall, and when the other 
people got their machine-guns going they 
hit poor Zomo all over. He barged about 
for a minute or two, then fell and lay 
kicking. ‘ 

He had knocked several men over, and 


in his dying struggles ].e made it almost 
impossible for us to get on with the war, 
kicking and lashing out furiously in that 
little place crowded with men, half-a-dozen 
of them already wounded, I'd have put him 
out of his pain if I could, but that was too 
risky to try—it was odds on my missing him 
and hitting a man. Fortunately, with at 
least a score of bullets in him, he didn’t 
last long. 

The subaltern went down, killed ; 
British N.C.O. fell badly wounded. 


the 
Then 
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Zaki got restless and, instead of sitting 
quietly at my feet, set off on a wander. 
1 couldn't see Zaki ending up as poor Zomo 
had done, so I went after him, brought him 
back, and tied him to my ankle with a hand- 
kerchief. 

Seven hours that show lasted, and then 
the enemy went away, leaving us free to 
bury our dead, bandage our wounded, and 
mend our wall. There wasn't time to bury 
Zomo ; the mud wall had to be attended to, 
for I didn’t know but what the Boches 
meant to come back after dark, though if 
hoped very carnestly they wouldn't. So 
all we could do for Zomo was to drag him 
outside and leave him. 

It was after that, I think, that I first 
noticed Zaki was missing. Night was coming 
on, it had been a trying day. (Nobody who 
hasn't tried it has any idea of what it costs 
one to do anything in West Africa, the worst 
climate on earth.) Zaki missing brimmed 
the cup—made that day an utterly wretched 
one. 

The enemy didn’t come back. The 
town filled up again. Goodness knows 
where the people had all skipped to. Natives 
in those parts have a great aptitude for dis- 


appearing from where they live when 
trouble arrives. You can’t guess where 
they go, but it’s not far, and they 


manage to 
what (Koes on. 
yeral men came and told me they had 
seen ki on a lead, accompanying a tall 
German officer in a white uniform as the 
enemy outfit passed through the bush in 
their retreat. I had thoughts of sending a 
parlementaire with a chit to ask for his return, 
but didn’t. Nobody seemed to want to 
take the chit, which meant that if I did 
send a man he would just go and hide for 
a few days, destroy the chit, and return with 
astory of having delivered it as ordered, and 
of being dismissed without any answer. 

And then Zaki came back. He arrived 
about eleven o'clock one morning, trotting 
up to my shack sedately, putting up his 
head to be patted as he came alongside. 
It was fine mecting the old fellow again, and 
I think he was as glad to be back as I 
was to see him, though Zaki was always 
matter-of-fact and left demonstrativeness to 
me. Later, prisoners told me how, toward 
the end of the fight, he had appeared before 
a machine-gun. The German officer by it 
quit firing until he was clear—must have 
been a good sort, that German officer—and 


see a surprising amount of 
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called the dog in. Zaki sat beside him till 
the end. 

When the Germans went away Zaki 
went with the tall ofhcer. But he wasn't 
settling down with any new master, and as 
soon as he got loose from the lead he trotted 
back a matter of forty miles through the 
bush to where he belonged. After that he 
took part in one or two small scuffles, but 
never saw another pitched battle. And 
before the end of the year, the first of the 
War, he was dead—shot by my hand ! 

A spell of very hot weather, torrid 
nights and burning days, made us all exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. One expects heat in 
Nigeria, and gets it, but there are limit 
and that spell over-passed them. Zaki 
took to missing his sleep. He developed 
anew way of getting about—used to start 
up and jog round and round in circles, head 
down, silent. 

I kept him out of the sun, bathed him 
in cold water three or four times a day, and 
fed him lightly, but he didn’t improve. 
Once or twice he darted out into the moon- 
light, and the sight of him loping round, 
jaws working, wolf-like, made me fearful. 
There was nothing of the old Zaki about 
him then. 

Then came a morning when I sat 
working, Zaki at my feet. The orderly 
came in with something or other, and Zaki 
made a face at him. There was the usual 
constant coming and going of messengers 
and people, and, as the morning wore on, 
Zaki grew more and more resentful of them. 
Lastly the doctor poked his head in to say 
it was time for a gin-and-bitters. At least, 
he was going to make that assertion, but 
had only got half way through with it when 
Zaki caught his eve. He broke off at once 
and said quietly, in a different tone: “I 
think that dog of yours is mad.” 

I made to start up, when Zaki turned 
on me, jaws open, slavering, nothing of 
recognition in his poor eves. 

‘ Best sit still,”” said the Doc, quietly. 
“If vou move he'll be at you. I'll get my 
revolver.” 

My work-place was a tiny shack of very 
coarse locally-made nets, and I could touch 
the walls without leaving my chair. Through 
an opening the revolver was passed—and I 
shot poor old Zaki through the head as he sat 
beside me. Then I went outside into the 
glare, and walked and walked, up and down, 
up and down, crying openly, like the baby 
1 was. 
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journey occupied four years, and study of a 

map will show what an amazing feat the plucky 

accomplished. Mr. Thompson, however, 

appears to regard his adventures as nothing out 
of the ordinary. 


they did not 
interfere with us 
- possibly they 
did not think we 
appeared worth 
robbing—and 


emigrated to 

Peru in the hope of obtaining work at a 
higher rate of pay than was offered in 
England. 

Once we got there we were quickly dis- 
illusioned ; the whcle thing was a fraud, and 
we found ourselves stranded in Lima, practi- 
cally penniless. We are all pipe-fitters by 
trade, but no one in Lima evinced the 
slightest desire to employ us, and accordingly 
we determined to tramp across the desert 
to Mollendo, and try our luck there. 

This was the first stretch of a long and 
weary trek that lasted four years and led us 
through Peru, Chile, the Argentine, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Columbia, and Venezucla. During 
this time we covered many thousand miles 
on foot—exactly how many I should not 
like to estimate. 

Those first thirty-two days across the 
desert I shall never forget. The heat was 
terrible, and the sandflies almost beyond 
endurance. I was blind for four days as a 
result of their bites, and we all collapsed 
in turn by the wayside, only to pull ourselves 
together and stagger on again. Water we 
carried with us in calabashes, refilling them 
at the Inca wells which exist in the various 
oases. The water here was invariably 
brackish, but we were only too glad to have 
it whatever its taste. 

Here and there we came across curious 
mounds of sand, said to have been piled up 
in bygone days by the Incas in an endeavour 
to get down to the good earth beneath for 
farming purposes. Copper abounds in the 
district, but cannot be worked owing to lack 
of water. 

Between San Antonio and Mala, in this 


eventually we 
came to Mol- 
lendo, where the people at first would not 
believe we had accomplished the journey, 
saying it was impossible. 

There being ‘‘ nothing doing” in Mol- 
lendo from the employment point cf view, 
we managed to raise enough money between 
us to take the train to Arequipa. The prin- 
cipal square of this town, the Plaza des 
Armas, is paved with marble, and the place 
looked busy and prosperous, but no cne had 
any work to offer us. Our next goal was 
Puno, situated on the highest lake in the 
world, Titicaca (12,500 fect’, and here we 
got a job for a few days digging peat. The 
pay, however, was scarcely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and once again we 
decided that it was up to us to make a move. 

Bolivia, across the lake, was our objcc- 
tive, and the usual way to reach Guaicho, on 
the other side, was by steamer. We had no 
money for fares, however, and therefore 
set out to walk round the lake by the old 
Inca road, on which few white men set foot 
nowadays. It is in the worst possible state 
of repair; in scme places the lake has 
invaded it, so that we had to wade through 
water up to our waists. 

This road runs through the territory of 
the Quichua and Aymara Indians, who hate 
the Spaniards with a deadly hatred, and 
refuse to speak Spanish. Inca remains 
abound, but Lear no inscriptions upen them, 
for the Incas, we were told, had no written 
language. 

Near Juli and Yunguro we passed a 
great rock, carved like some weird animal, 
and perhaps a hundred feet long. What it 
originally was I do not know—perhays an 
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Inca burial-place or treasure-house—but we 
could find no entrance. All along the road 
we saw hosts of wild llamas, a curious animal 
that is allicd to the camel, but has no hump 
and bears long fleecy wool. The llama is used 
as a beast of burden in parts of the Andes 
which are too rough and steep for the 
employment of other animals. 

In Yunguro the Indiz were holding 
some kind of a religious festival, playing 
pipes and dancing about with flowers on 
their heads. Under the influence of shajta, 
a native alcoholic drink, they rapidly worked 
themselves up into a frenzy, slashing at one 
another with their knives ; we saw one poor 
fellow with his chest terribly gashed. There 
were about four hundred of them all told, 
and we hurriedly decided that this was no 
place for us. 

At any moment they might turn upon 
us in their drunken frenzy, and so we pushed 
on to Tapoji, where we came across a primi- 
tive boat or balsa made of reeds, with a 
straw sail, and decided to borrow her for the 
purpose of getting across the lake. All went 
well, and after a twelve hours’ sail we 
reached Guaicho. It would probably have 
taken us as many days to get round the lake 
on foot. 

We managed to obtain shelter for the 
night, and next day took the road to La 
Paz, which lies in a hollow with the snow- 
covered Mount I[Iimani (‘‘ Mother of the 
Snows ”’) towering above it. This mountain 
is said to be unclimbable, though the famous 
explorer Whymper made the attempt. Here 
also are many Inca and pre-Inca remains. 

In La Paz, as in other places, we were 
unable to obtain the regular employment 
we sought, so went on to Oruro, involving 
another desert journey, and thence to 
Potosi, where we saw the famous mountain 
of silver that was worked by the Indians 
before the coming of the Spaniards. 

At Ascotan we visited the biggest borax 
lake in the world, which is only about five 
and a half inches deep. We also passed 
Ollague, the burning mountain, where for 
several miles we walked over volcanic ground. 
Flames and smoke issued from innumerable 


fissures in the earth, and our boots and 
clothes were badly singed. 
At Chuquicomata we reached the 


Chilean frontier at a point where there is a 
copper mine controlled by the American 
firm of Guggenheimer. To-day this mine is 
worth millions, but it was sold by its original 
discoverers—two Spaniards—for two hun- 
dred pounds! 

We crossed into Calama, Chile, by the 
great bridge, some five hundred feet high, 
which separates Bolivia from Chile, and then 
trekked on through the nitrate fields to 
Antofagasta. 

r Here some kind of revolution was in 
progress. The streets were filled with howling 
mobs, and we witnessed the murder of the 
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manager of a saltpetre works and two Chilean 
army officers, who were literally hacked to 
pieces with knives in the street. Unarmed 
as we were we could do nothing to assist 
them, and indeed only got away ourselves 
by the skin of our teeth. 

This little experience gave us no desire 
to linger in Antofagasta, and so we tramped 
on to Guayacam, near Coquimbo, where 
there is a colony of about a thousand Welsh 
people, all engaged in copper-smelting. 
They did not prove friendly, however, so we 
passed on. 

Valparaiso was our next halting-place, 
and here we were lucky enough to get regular 
work for some time at our own trade as pipe- 
fitters. Even here, however, conditions were 
terribly uncertain; there were constant 
riots and strikes, and it was evident that 
our jobs were not likely to last indefinitely. 
Our firm was the local branch of the Anglo- 
Mexican Oil Company, the men in their 
employ being nearly all Chilians. 

Here, one day, I had a brush with my 

fellow-workers that threatened to be serious. 
During an altercation which arose while the 
men were waiting to come in to work one 
of the Chilians struck my younger son, 
George, in the face, causing a nasty cut on 
his cheek, although George himself was 
taking no part in the disturbance. George 
pointed out to me the man who had done it, 
and I asked the fellow what he meant by 
striking a mere boy, demanding to know why 
he didn’t hit me instead. I added that I was 
going to give him a thorough thrashing, 
English fashion. 

The Chilian immediately began to 
protest that he was not the person who 
had struck the boy, and all the others 
backed him up, although George himself was 
positive that this was the man concerned. 
Before I could get to the bottom of it we 
had to go in to work, but I speedily realized 
that my action had made me very unpopular 
with the men. 

I had ample evidence of their feeling 
against me when work ceased for the day. 
To get to the house where we were lodging 
I had to pass down a certain narrow street, 
and this I found choked with a mob of 
about two hundred men, most of them armed 
with knives and machetes, who set up a yell 
when they saw me approaching. 

I don’t mind confessing that the sight 
made me pause. I’d had ample evidence of 
what a mob was capable of when they had 
knives in their hands and an unarmed man 
to deal with, and I'd no intention of enacting 
the Antofagasta affair over again with myself 
in the rdle of victim. 

As soon as they stopped howling I told 
them what sort of cowards they were, and 
oftered to take on the whole crowd of them, 
one by one, with my fists. That sort of 
thing, however, doesn’t suit a lower-class 
Chilian at all. They merely yelled the louder, 
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“One gesture with the empty revolver settled matters.” 


brandishing their knives threateningly, and 
I realized that a combined rush would not 
be long in coming. 

I therefore retreated to the works and, 
going into the manager’s office, requested 
the loan of a revolver. The manager was 
inclined to pooh-pooh the affair, telling me 
the men would not hurt me, but I didn’t 
place too much reliance on his statements 
and insisted on having the revolver. Finally 
he gave it to me, but as there were no 
cartridges for it in the office its influence on 
the mob was likely to be more moral than 
anything else. 

By the time I got outside again I 
found that the majority of the men had 
disappeared. Some twenty or thirty still 

Vow. tix.—34 


remained, but it was obvious that their 
enthusiasm had dwindled with their numbers. 
They still looked threatening enough, but 
one gesture with the empty revolver settled 
matters—they broke and made off in all 
directions, leaving me to pursue my way 
home in peace. 

That night an even more startling 
occurrence happened. I woke to find the 
house swaying to and fro in sickening fashion. 
“Earthquake !’’ I muttered to myself, for I 
had experienced other slight shocks during 
my stay in Valparaiso ; they are quite usual 
and evoke little comment. 

This one was more severe than its 
predecessors, however, and I had just got 
out of bed, thoroughly alarmed, when with- 
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out warning the whole house collapsed ! 
Fortunately it was a light wooden structure, 
and to that fact we owed our lives. The 
upshot was that ail the inmates crawled 
out from under the débris without serious 
injury, but I have no wish to repeat the 
experience. 

After about five weeks in Valparaiso 
stagnant trade caused all three of us to be 
paid off, so, having saved a little money, we 
took train to Santiago, where Independence 
Day was being celebrated to the usual acccm- 
paniment of drink, revolver-shots, and more 
or less serious casualties. From there we 
moved on to Los Andes, where I witnessed 
a typical South American political crime. 

I was having my papers examined in an 
office at which a certain high Argentine 
official had just called, in search of some 
information or other, when all at once five 
or six men rushed into the building, riddled 
the unfortunate Argentine with bullets from 
their revolvers, and = scurried out again, 
leaving their victim lying dead on the flccr ! 
The police were summoned, but I very much 
doubt if the miscreants were ever caught. 

Buenos Aires, right across the Argentine, 
was our next objective, and it involved, to 
begin with, a three-days’ journey over the 
Andes, on which we were accompanied by 
a party of bandits ! Although they were not 
exactly reassuring companions they proved 
extremely useful in showing us the way. 
We first ran across them in a lodging-house 
where we had spent the night, and I heard 
them discussing us amongst themselve 
asking who we were and whether we were 
worth robbing ! 

“ They're only poor devils of gringoes, 
and carry no money,” the leader of the band 
remarked. ‘‘ Leave them alone.”’ 

This command, needless to say, 1 was 
very glad to hear, for I had still some two 
hundred pesos about my person, a peso being 
equal to about one shilling and sixpence in 
Knglish money—and a South American 
bandit will slit your throat for ninepence ! 

The chief difficulty which met us in 
that crossing of the Andes was the snow, 
which was fifteen feet deep in places where 
the snow-ploughs had cut their way 
through. We parted with our bandit friends 
just before reaching Cuevas, and for their 
sakes it was just as well they left us, for we 
had searcely arrived before we found our- 
selves surrounded by soldiers, who took us 
to be members of the gang, for which they 
were searching. Our papers, however, proved 
our identity. 

After Jeaving Cuevas we cressed the 
remarkable Inca’s Bridge, in sight of Mount 
Aconcagua, twenty-two thousand feet high, 
and so on to Mendoza, which boasts a beau- 
tiful climate, but is infested with small-pox. 

The remainder of the journey through 
the Argentine, some six hundred miles as 
the crow flies, was uneventful, and at Buenos 


Aires we found employment for a time in 
the slaughter-houses belonging to the fim 
of Armour. But the work there wes not 
what we had been accustcmed to, so we 
moved out to Rosario and thence across the 
seemingly endless Pampas to Tucuman. 

On the Pampas we had tu ercss river 
after river ; scme we were alle to ford. many 
we had to swim. Scme cf them were so swift 
that it was only with the very greatest diffi- 
culty we get across; others were slow and 
sluggish, and in scme ways these were the 
worst, for in them lurked the deadly ath- 
yator. Snake too, abcunded, but we 
reached Tucuman without mishap. 

Leaving Tucuman ve ylunged into the 
wild Chaco country, which is, | believe, still 
almost unexplored. Here fcr three days ve 
lost George in the forest and only found him 
again with the aid of a native tracker. 

What few settlers there are in) this 
Tegion are extremely suspicious of strangers, 
and our hest at a shack where we put up 
one night told us how his father had been 
murdered and robbed by outlaws. We found 
it almost impossible not cnly to get acce m- 
mcedation at night, but even to obtain focd. 
Although we had money to pay, the fecple 
refused to have anything to do with 
strangers, and some days we were virtually 
starving on this account. i 

We were now approaching the Bolivian 
border once more, and at La Quieca entered 
the last town in Argentina, whence we 
crossed to Villazon, just over the frentier, 
and for the next twenty-two days made cur 
way along the course of a mountain river, 
the name of which I ferget. This proved to 
be one of the most arduous perticns of cur 
travels. 

It was made all the mcre trying from 
the fact that we came across a solitary white 
man lying unconscious on the grceund. 
amination of his papers showed him to 
be a German named Schumer. With 
memories of the War still fresh in my mind, 
1 had no cause to love the Germans, but, 
after all, he was a white man and I felt 1 
could not leave him where he was to await 
certain death from hunger or thirst. cr at 
the hands cf prowling Indians. He was 
obviously suttering from fever. 

T looked at) George and Bob and 

shrugged my shoulders. 
There's no help for it, lads,”’ 1 said. 
“We've got to carry him!” And carry him 
we did for several days, until he becime 
strong cnough to walk. In his pocket he had 
something like two thousand Chilean dellars 
—a nice haul for robbers had they come 
across him ! 

The days went Ly, our German re- 
covered sufficiently to walk without 
assistance, and then, some six miles from a 
place called Tupiza, we ran into an adven- 
ture which threatencd for a time to cut 
short our travels fer gecd and all. We 


pes 
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“We came across a soli- 
tary white man lying un- 
conscious on the ground.” 


reached an Indian encampment which con- 
tained women only, all the men, apparently, 
being away hunting. Here we asked for 
refreshment and got it. 

Unfortunately the German became 
rather too free and easy in his attitude 
toward the Indian women, and, seeing that 
they resented it, I checked him sternly, for 
I guessed the hornets’ nest into which he 
might land us. As soon as I could I got him 
away from the camp and we resumed our 
journey. 

It seemed, however, that the hornets 
were to descend upon us in any case. All 
at once the forest round us seemed to become 
alive with Indians, and we found ourselves 
surrounded. They angrily accused us of 
insulting their womenkind, and promptly 
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set upon us with sticks and stones. My 
boys and I turned and faced them with our 
fists, but the German—the cause of all the 
rumpus—sat down upon the ground and 
began to cry. 

Blows rained on us, and we were all 
badly cut and bruised about the head and 
hands until I shouted to them—lI had a sort 
of smattering of their language—and told 
them that we were friends and that no 
harm had been done to anyone in the village. 
At that they ceased their attack and finally 
sent one of their number back to the camp 
to see if what I said was the truth. 
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Fortunately for us the women seemed 
to bear us no ill-will, and when the messenger 
returned the Indians’ attitude changed. 
They became friendly and insisted on us 
going back to the camp with them for a while. 

On reaching Animas we bade farewell 
to the German and worked for a time in the 
great silver mine there, eighteen thousand 
feet above sea-level, and also in other mines 
in the district. While we were there bandits 
held up a train and got away as far as the 
frontier with a hundred thousand dollars 
in gold. Here, however, they were forced 
to abandon their loot, and it was afterwards 
recovered, though I believe the robbers them- 
selves were never captured. 

Havinz exhausted the potentialities of 
the silver mines so far as emplcyment was 
concerned, we moved on to Pulacayo, where 
we tried our hand at another kind of job, a 
novel one for us. With two Indian assistants 
we were set to demolish a large chimney- 
stack, and accomplished our task without 
accident in nine days. 

After this we went back over our old 
ground—Puno, Cuzco, Cerro de Pasco, Lima. 
An interesting sight in Cerro de Pasco is 
the British Consulate. There has not been 
a British Consul in the place for twenty 
years, but the house still stands ex 
as left by the last holder of the 
Papers, furniture, books, all are intact and 
untouched, but the dust of years has settled 
on everything. One would almost think 
that for some reason the house is ‘ taboo.” 

Our further wanderings were along the 

Huallaga River toward the Maraaon, or 
Upper Amazon, into which it flows, and on 
the way we were arrested by soldiers on the 
charge of being revolutionaries, and were 
lodged in jail for four days before they were 
satisfied with our papers and let us go. 
Revolution is in the very air of these South 
American S.ates, and the slightest thing is 
enough t» cause suspicion that one has a 
finger in the brew. 
At Chavinillo we sighted the Maraion, 
flywing three thousand feet below the great 
precipitous cliff upon which this Indian 
village is built. Not far from the village 
an Inca temple, which the Indians hold in 
peculiar veneration and will not approach ; 
there is also an abandoned mine which fell 
in on the men working it some cighty cr 
ninety years ago. The district is rich in 
minerals, and all the streams are gold- 
hearing. 

The Indians are the Quichuas and some 
of them live to a great age. ] myself talked 
to an old Indian woman who told me that 
she could remember the days of Simon 
Bolivar and the incidents of the War of 
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Liberation, the last big battle of which 
occurred in 1824! 

She claimed to have actually seen 
Bolivar, and also the English Admiral Lerd 
Cochrane, and said, moreover, that she was 
actually a married woman at the time. This 
would make her out to be round about a 
hundred and t enty years old when | saw 


her, but personally saw no reason fcr 
doubting her statements. 
We now worked our way down to 


Huancabamba and thence to Zammilia, in 
Ecuador, where we took the steamer for 
Guayaquil. Here we struck inland again to 
Quito. 

The wanderlust next carried us north- 
ward to Tulcan, on the Colombian frontier, 
San Juan, with its dangerous swinging 
ridge, Pasto, and Popayan. In the moun- 
tains near the latter place we had another 
ugly adventure with Indians. We walked 
straight into an ambush and, befcre we 
realized what was happening, both George 
and 1 were struck down by blows on the 
head. I was stunned for the moment, but 
recovered to find Bob fighting desperately 
with the Indians, at first with his fists and 
aiterwards with his revolver —we were 
now armed~-which he had to draw in self- 
defence 

I 


aw plainly enough that the Indians 
meant business and I, too, pulled out my 
gun and opened fire. Between us we hit 
three or four of them, and presently they 
bolted—all except one, who lay stunned 
from a blow from Bob's fist. 

This man, when he came round, we 
forced to his feet, ordering him to con- 
duct us to the nearest village. Here we 
complained to the alcalde, or headman, 
concerning the unprovoked attack which 
had been made upon us by the Indians. 
The alcalde was very indignant and sentenced 
the man we had brought in to receive a 
thorough thrashing, which was administered 
on the spot. 

Next morning he insisted on sending 
the poor wretch back to Popayan for further 
punishment, although we did our best to 
beg him oft; as far as we were concerned 
he had had his medicine, and the incident 
was closed. 

Continuing our long trek through 
Colombia and Venezuela, we eventually 
reached Maracaybo and La Guayra without 
any particular incident, and later on left the 
latter place by sea for Georgetown, in British 
Guiana. Thence we made a journey up the 
River Marazuni, in search ef diamonds, Lut 
that is another story. Finally, our wander- 
ings temporarily at an end, we took ship for 
London, 


‘Tale of the gas 
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A brightly-written article concerning a very curious shell-fish—the toheroa, which is found 


in New Zealand and nowhere else in the world. 
but its chief claim to fame is that it makes a wonderful soup. 


The toheroa has many odd characteristics, 
Even the Prince of 


Wales, when he tasted it, asked for more! 


HEN the Prince of Wales came out 
to New Zealand, he cheerfully 
partook of all the strange dishes 


that were offered to him, but 
we have it on record that the only time he 
‘‘asked for more’’ was when toheroa soup 
was on the menu. Tohcroa soup—thick, 
green, and creamy! Ah! 

Since then the toheroa has become the 
vogue. Broadway’s billionaires call for it ; 
wealthy squatters on holiday in Sydney pay 
five shillings a plate for it ; it is featured in 
leading London restaurants. In short, the 
Prince of Wales made it so famous that I 
determined to write it up for THE WIDE 
Wor .p. 

The first thing to do, obviously, was to 
learn the natural history of this popular 
shell-fish—and this is where the toheroa 
began to lead me a dance. I procured a book 
called ‘‘ Shells of New Zealand,” a big fat 
volume full of pictures. The portrait of the 
toheroa was easy to identify. Then came the 
description—a page and a half of it. This 
is the way it began :— 

“The Toheroa or Mesodesma Ventricosum 
is an inequilateral, truncated, amphidetic 
and somewhat fulvous bivalve. Its genera 
and habitat ’’—well, I ask you! I put the 
book away in despair, and went to see Mr. 
McLean, who, I must tell you, is the 
managing director of the canning firm that 
has a world-monopoly of the famous toheroa 
soup. He was kindness itself. 

He took me round the factories where the 
toheroas end up, he took me to the Ninety- 
Mile Beach where they begin, he showed 
me baby ones and mature ones. He told 
me the story of their lives so sympathetically 
that I felt as if I were playing the Walrus to 
his Carpenter. Then he introduced me to his 
Maori diggers, who told me the story all 
over again in their own enthralling, poctical 
way. 


The toheroa is a shell-fish indigenous 
to New Zealand beaches, but it is only found 
in large quantities—'‘ commercial ”’ quanti- 
ties as they put it—on the West Coast of the 
North Island, and in no other place in the 
world. The reason the toheroa patronizes our 
beautiful Ninety-Mile Beach and_ not, for 
instance, the sands of Blackpool or Brighton, 
is because he is very fastidious, and will not 
feed on anything in the least degree con- 
taminated. 

Now our “ Ninety-Mile ” is the finest 
beach in the world. Mile after mile of clean, 
ocean-washed sand, varying in width from 
one to two hundred yards at low water and 
receding in a long gentle sweep from high 
to low-tide mark. Desolate, lonely, and 
Majestic in its utter solitude, it forms the 
seaward verge of an almost uninhabited 
stretch of wilderness. That is the famous 
“ Ninety-Mile Beach.” 

Toheroas live in beds about a hundred 
feet wide and miles in length. The size and 
length of a toheroa bed, or feeding ground, 
seems to be determined by the amount of food 
the beds produce—and the way the food 
comes to those beds is one of the miracles 
of all-provident Nature. It arrives in the 
form of very fine particles of vegetable 
matter—Nature’s vegetable soup i 
filter through the sand from the inland 
lakes lying all along that coast. 

As the summer advances and the level 
of the lakes becomes lower, the food of the 
toheroa gradually diminishes. No Christmas 
gormandizing for him ! (our Christmas falls 
at midsummer, remember); on the contrary, 
this his thinnest time. Autumn rains, 
however, again fill the lakes and the larder 
of the toheroa, for once more the dark-brown 
watery matter percolates under the sand- 
hills, and down to the beds of our fulvous 
friends. 

The 


brown colour of the food is 
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accounted for by scientists on the theory 
that the lakes are in reality sunken kauri 
forests, and were created by some prehistoric 
volcanic disturbance that caused a sub- 
sidence. 

It is evident that the loss of the forests 
must have been sudden, not gradual, as 
instances have bzen recorded of giant kauri 
trees, two hundred feet in length, being found 
in an upright position. Moreover, excavations 
forty feet down have disclosed masses of 
ferns, leaves, and forest débris, showing the 
leaves and fern-fronds in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

If by any chance the sands become con- 
taminated by decomposed matter, the 


toheroas are immediately aware of it. They” 


signify their disapproval by coming out of 
their beds at the next high tide, and, putting 
out their long white tongues, swim along to 
another feeding-ground. This strange sight 
reminds one of the flight of a flock of 
birds. 

In this matter of the contamination of 
the beds, the New Zealand Government has 
found itself in a cleft stick. Recent years, 
and the advance of civilization, have shown 
that the beach has other attractions. 
Motorists have discovered it to be an ideal 
place for racing ; indeed, it is now recognized 
to be the fastest speedway in the world. 
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But although motorists like toheroas, 
toheroas don’t like motorists. 

The Minister of Marine has been asked 
to protect the toheroas, and by way of 
retaliation the Minister in charge of the 
Government Tourist Department has been 
requested to prevent any restrictions being 
put on motor-sports. Up to the present it 
seems as if the toheroas have won. 

The fact that toheroas are able to 
burrow into the sand or swim with their 
tongues is indicated by their name, which is 
Maori for ‘‘ long tongue.” 

The breeding of this strange fish is as 
curious as the rest of its queer life. The 
spawn is washed up to high-water mark, 
where the sand is dry and loose, and from there 
is blown inland by the strong westerly gales 
which keep our Northland fresh and healthy 
even in the sub-tropical heat of midsummer. 

The newly-hatched toheroa spawn Icoks 
something like a speck of celestial boiled 
sago. I say celestial advisedly, because the 
dear little creature has a tiny pair of white 
wings. These ‘‘ wings ” are in reality inverted 
shells, but they are the means by which, 
having hibernated inland, the baby toheroas 
fly back to the beach on the easterly winds 
of spring. On the return journey to the 


seaside they are not above accepting a “‘ lift’ 
if one is offered. 


Digging for toheroas on the Ninety-Mile Beach. 


THE TALE OF THE TOHEROA. 
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A Maori digger shelling his “catch” of toheroas. 


Thus, if you see a loose piece of vegeta- 
tion being whirled toward the sea and care 
to follow it up, you will probably find it to 
be covered with tiny white butterflies which 
drop off when it reaches the wet sand. 
Immediately they feel the salt kiss of the 
waves these pretty mites wrap their tiny 
““ wings ”’ round their bodies, stick out their 
tongues, and burrow down into the gleaming 
sand, where they laugh and grow fat for three 
years, at the end of which time they are big 
encueh to be canned into soup for the idle 
rich. 

The full-grown toheroas live about six 
inches down, whence they send to the 
surface two suckers, which project half an 
inch or so above the sand. One of these 
imbibes food, the other eliminates waste. 


The fact of this fish being such a clean and 
fastidious feeder no doubt accounts for its 
high food value. 

The taste of the toheroa has been 
likened to that of a glorified oyster, and it 
is in great demand in luxurious nursing- 
homes on account of its delicate flavour, 
invigorating qualities, and easy digestibility. 

Toheroa diggers work only in the winter 
months, when the fish are fat. These suc- 
culent bivalves are shelled on the beach 
and conveyed by lorry to the factory, where 
they are minced, seasoned, and canned. 
From there they go to the best hotels and 
restaurants all over the world, where, to the 
music of wonderful orchestras, they end 
gloriously as toheroa soup—rich, green, 
creamy. Ah! 
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On the Trail of the 
“Thirstland Trekkers’ 


COLONEL DEN EYS REITZ 


It will come as a surprise to most people to learn that, in / 


I. the north-west of the territory formerly known as / 
German South-West Africa, there is an enormous area / 
of fertile country which, although lying quite close 
to long-established colonies, is still practically / 
unknown. Colonel Reitz, late Minister of , 
NS Lands for the Union of South Africa, set / 
out to explore this mysterious terra / 
in these absorbing , 
articles describes and illustrates / 
\ “his experiences. No white man / — Move—w' hich is so strong 
had ever set foot before in / 
\ some of the places be people, 
\. visited, and the photo- 
\. graphsthat accom- / 
to all intents and purpcses un- » pany his narra- 
tive are quite _ 
\ unique. 


YING a- 
long the 
Atlantic 


seaboard in 
the mandated terri- 
tory of South-West 
Africa, between the 
Hoanib River and the 
Cunene, is a great tract \ 
of healthy, habitable coun- 
try, some hundred million 
acres in extent, which is still 


incognita, 


known. 
In such maps as show it at all 
it is marked as the ‘‘ Kaokoveld” 


—probably the largest slice of unex- Neg 


plored habitable country left in Africa. 
It is a region as gocd as, or better than, 
much of the territory already settled by 
Eurcpeans. Yet we know less about it than 
we do of Tibet ! 

It is true that from time to time ex- 
plorers have visited it. Green and Ericsson, 
the famous elephant-hunters, were there in 
the ’seventies, while during the German occu- 

ation Volkmann, Hartmann, and other 
investigators explored it. In our own day 
Major Manning and Lieut. Hahn, of the 
South-West Service, made journeys and 
submitted valuable reports which lie buried 
deep in the pigeon-holes of the ‘ Tirten- 
palast ”’ at Windhock. 

In spite of this, however, and also of the 
fact that it is closely connected with one of 
the most extraordinary episcdes in South 
African history-—the “' Thirstland Trek” 
Kaokoveld remains a veritable terra 
incognita to the world in general. 

Before commencing to deal with my own 
journey to the Kaokoveld, it seems neces- 
sary to say a.ew words about this Thirstland 
Trek, traces of which I was continually 
coming: acress in] my wanderings. This 
movement was really an offshoot of the great 
Iyer trek across the breadth of the Continent 
which, beginning in 1835, had come to a 
temporary standstill in the ‘fifties. 


By that 
time most cf 
the Voortrekkers 

had settled down 
to a less roving 
mode of life, but the 
old trek spirit—the 
desire to be ever on the 


a characteristic of the Boer 
remained, and in 
1874 some three hundred 
families, mestly from the 
Rustenburg and Listenburg dis- 
tricts, shook the dust of the newly- 
/ proclaimed Republic frcm their feet, 
inspanned their wagcuns, and wan- 
dered off into the western deserts with 
their belongings and their stcck. 
After four years of dangers and hard- 
ships they reached the Kaokoveld in a 
destitute condition, having kst mole than 
half their number from thirst and disease, 
and there they settled, finding it healthy 
for man and beast. Within two years, 
however, the wanderlust was upen them 
again, and they trekked north acrcss the 
Cunene into Angola, where they and their 
descendants still remain. With their depar- 
ture the Kaokoveld sank back into the mists 
of obscurity. 

Like most other South Africans, I 
had never heard of the Kaokoveld, and 
it was only while on a visit to Wind- 
hoek that a chance reference to the 
country and its history aroused) my 


curiosity and filled me with a desire to 
visit it for myself. 
I made inquiries, but the available 


information was so scanty that T was unable 
at the time to find a single person, either in 
official circles or elsewhere, who knew any- 
thing definite about it. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the Administrater, had for some time been 
turning his thoughts toward the district, 
however, and he very kindly invited me to 
jein him on an expedition, Unfertunately 
political exigencies compelled him to post- 
pone the project, and I realized that if I 
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wanted to visit the Kaokoveld I must go 
by myself. 

ascertained that Outjo, a little trading 
post at the terminus of the narrow-gauge 
railway, about ninety miles south of the 
Etosha Pan, was the best jumping-off point, 
and thither I proceeded toward the middle 
of July, 1925, thankful to exchange the 
atmosphere of a dreary session of Parliament 
for a breath oi fresh air and a glimpse of 
open country. 

The authorities at Windhoek had sup- 
plied me with a permit for myself and a guide 
—no European is allowed into the Kaokoveld 
without official sanction—but unfortunately 
no guide was forthcoming, as the local 
natives look on the Kaokoveld with the 
terror that the unknown always inspires 
in primitive minds. They had heard such 
fearsome tales of the country that I was 
unable to persuade a single one to accom- 
pany me, so I started from Outjo alone, in a 
car I had brought up for the purpose. 

The road runs west from Outjo, skirt- 
ing the southern boundary of the Kaokoveld, 
and at first bears some semblance to a high- 
way, as it is the route to the settlement of 
Topnaar Hottentots at Zesfontein. I was 
therefore able to make reasonable progress 
as far as a place called Oljitambi, occupied by 
a German pioneer, which is about a hundred 
miles from the rail-head. 

By that time | began to have serious 
ualms as to the possibility of entering the 
aokoveld by motor-car, for it was pretty 

evident that once one left the so-called road 
there was trouble looming ahead. However, 
I started from Oljitambi once more, hoping 
for the best, but after taking eight hours 
to do twenty miles up what is locally known 
as a schlucht, or rocky bed of a river, I 
realized that the era of petrol had not yet 
- dawned in these parts 

I was at my wits’ end how to continue 
when fortune smiled upon me in a very 
unexpected manner. At a water-hole in 
the neighbourhood | met one of the criginal 
Thirstland Trekkers, an old man named 
Van der Merwe, who had halted there with 
his wife and son. 

Some years before, a number of these 
trekkers had moved back from Angola into 
the Kaokoveld; but, on account of their 
depredations among the clephant, and for 
other reasons, the Administration at Wind 
hoek had ordered them to return across the 
Cunene. Van der Merwe, however, had 
preferred to come south, and had been 
moving about with his stock ever since 

As already 
stated, he and 
his wife had 
accompanied 
the original 
trek through 
the ‘‘ Thirst- 
land,” and had 
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been roaming the wilderness for over forty 
years. Yet, in spite of this, he had kept 
closely in touch with politics, and was a 
staunch supporter first of General Botha, 
and later of General Smuts. He was so 
delighted at meeting a congenial spirit to 
whom he could unburden the long accumu- 
lation of his political ponderings that we 
sat talking by his fire until far into the night. 

By that time we had become such firm 
friends that when | told him of my desire 
to reach the Kaokoveld, and the doubtful 
prospect of being able to do so by car, he 
solved my difficulties by suggesting that his 
son should act as my guide. He stated, 
Moreover, that he would provide me with 
more reliable transport in the shape of a 
light cart and a team of donkeys. It would 
be dangerous to venture into the Kaokoveld, 
he said, without a really reliable guide. 

It was refreshing indeed to find this 
old stalwart so enthusiastic, and 1 am 
afraid I trespassed on his gocd nature and 
political ardour by accepting his offer on 
the spot, for it was far too tempting to be 
refused. Sub- 
sequent ex- 
perience, in 
fact, showed 
that without 
this opportune 
aid I could 
scarcely have 


Young Van der Merwe, who acted as the Author’s guide 
during the journey. 
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The bush, with palm-trees rising above it here and 
Travelling would 
be impossible but for the elephant paths, 


there, is wellnigh impenetrable. 


succeeded in getting through, ignorant as 
I was of the country and its conditions. 

Daniel van der Merwe, a young man of 
twenty-four, expressed himself as quite 
willing to accompany me. He had spent 
many years in the Kaokoveld and spoke the 
various native languages fluently, so that I 
could not have wished for a better cicerone. 
It was a lucky chance indeed that threw him 
in my way. 

Having completed our preparations, I 
abandoned my car, and young Van der 
Merwe and I set out with a serviceable but 
diminutive cart drawn by four equally 
diminutive donkey The transition from 
motor-car to donkey conveyance is a pretty 
drastic process, and requires considerable 
mental readjustment, but I soon settled 
down to it, and by dint of travelling all night 
and most of next day we reached the police- 
post at Kaminjab on the afternoon of 
August Ist. 

This is the final outpost of civilization. 
From here one goes ‘ into the blue,”’ and the 
friendly countenances of the two policemen 
in charge were the last white faces we looked 
on for two months, for there is not a single 
European of any description in the length 
or breadth of the Kaokoveld. 


There is neither official, policeman, nor 
trader ; neither hunter, farmer, nor traveller, 
and not even the missionaries have cast 
eyes upon the heathen of the country—a 


state of things that is probably unique in 
any area of equal size in Africa. 
At Kaminjab I had my first inkling of 
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how valuable an ally my new companion 
was to prove, for he disappeared into the 
bush on foot and returned after two hours 
bringing with him four big trek 
oxen, with gear complete, together 
with a native “ piccanin,” who, he 
informed me, was coming along as 
driver. 

The oxen he had cajoled or 
commandeered from a_half-breed 
living near by, and the “‘ piccanin ”’ 
he appeared to have abducted, fcr 
the urchin was literally being 
dragged along, so reluctant was 
he to accompany what he looked 
on as a forlorn hope, and so 
frightened at the prospect of going 
into the unknown Kaokoveld. 


An old “Thirstland Trekker ” 


and his wife. 
over forty years ago, crossing the Kala- 
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Van der Merwe was reticent as to how 
he had procured the oxen, and when I asked 
him about our unwilling native auxiliary, 
he replied: ‘‘ Oh, I just ordered 
him to come; they’ve got to do 
what I tell them round here.” 
This, I found, held good throughout 
our journey. His word seemed to 
be law in the Kaokoveld, and his 
orders were invariably carried out 
to the letter, but what was the 
secret of his prestige among the 
natives I never discovered. 

He pressed another native into 
his service to take the now super- 
fluous donkeys back to his father, 
and at sunset we started off, in 
order to travel through the night 
and thus avoid the heat of the day 
as far as possible. The going was 


These hardy pioneers left the Transvaal 
hari Desert, where half the party died. 
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A “Trekker’s” lonely grave—one of many 
such milestones in the Kaokoveld. 


assable, as we were still on the route to 
sfontein, where the Topnaar Hottentots 
are located. 

This tribe was once a numerous and 
powerful one, and occupied a great extent 
of territory, but they have now dwindled to 
a mere handful, and to-day count only some 
forty adult males all told. It is said that this 
is due to in-breeding, but my own impression 
is that they are simply dying out from the 
disease called civilization; that, like the 
Australian aboriginal and the Red Indian, 
they are fading into nothingness before the 
white man’s advance. 

We met their “‘ captain ’’ and some of his 
followers on their way to meet the Adminis- 
trator, who was due at Outjo in a week or two. 
They all speak Dutch, and complained that 
the lions were causing heavy damage among 
their cattle, so that they were going to lay 
the matter before the Government. 

We reached the waterhole of Kaross by 
nightfall of the next day, passing numerous 
fresh elephant spoor, and also fresh giraffe 
tracks, while we saw many herds of gemsbok 
and springbok in the long open glades, or 
marambas as they are calied, which intersect 
the mopani bush at frequent intervals. 

At Kaross live two Herero headmen, 
Langman and Herman, both very wealthy 
as wealth goes here, for they pcssess hundreds 
of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 1 found 
all through the Kaokoveld that the Hereros 
have become the dominant class, despite 
their small numbers—1I doubt whether 
there are more than a thousand of them 
in the entire country —and the fact that they 
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_are interlopers and usurpers who fled hither 
before the German troops during the Herero 
war of 1906. 

The rightful indigenous occupants of 
the Kaokoveld are the Mahimkas, a race 
of good physique, but apparently lacking 
in the qualities that make for supremacy, 
for with all their greater numbers they have 
allowed the handful of Herero fugitives 
who came here twenty years ago as im- 
poverished intruders to oust them from the 
best water and grazing grounds. 

To-day, by a process of high-handed 
brigandage, the Hereros own most of the 
cattle and sheep in the country, while the 
Mahimbas have been reduced to a state of 
bondage differing very little from actual 
slavery. Few of them possess any stock 
at all, and the majority of them seem to be 
mere serfs in the employ of their Herero 
overlords. They get no reward for their 
services beyond being permitted to use the 
milk from the cows under their care, and 
this, with roots and berries and such game 
as they can manage to kill with their bows 
and arrows, is what they live on. 

Repeatedly, as we went along, parties 
of Mahimbas, hearing that white men were 
near, came to complain of the way they had 
been dispossessed of their ancestral land and 
cattle, and many were the charges of 
extortion and violence 
they lodged against the 
Hereros. There was, 
however, nothing we 
could do to remedy their 
grievances, for the white 
man’s writ does not run 
in the Kaokoveld, and 
only the primal law of 
force has any sanction. 

The Hereros seem 
to be a race with 
strongl y-developed 
qualities of domination, 
and it is not surprising 
that the Germans found 
them such a hard nut to 
crack, for with all their 
arrogance they are a 
virile and resourceful 


a 
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puttees, reporting for duty. Van der Merwe 
introduced him as our new cook, Andreas 
by name, an ex-sergeant of the fcrmer 
German police, whom he had conscripted 
into our employ by means best known to 
himself. 

Andreas, unlike his fellow-victim, was 
quite ready to ‘join up,”’ and he turned out 
to be a very useful acquisition. He spoke 
German, and the military training he had 
received had sunk so deep into him that he 
stood to attention with a click of his heels 
whenever he was spoken to, and answered 
every order with a smart salute and a 
ae befehlen” in the approved German Army 
style. 

_ IT asked Van der Merwe what remunera- 
tion our two retainers would expect, but he 
replied that I must not spoil the Kackoveld 
natives by teaching them to require pay- 
ment for their services. When I remembered 
that the average Herero down south is as 
rapacious as a Johannesburg taxi-driver, 
and demands a lavish tip on the slightest 
pretext, I was the more impressed by the 
effectiveness of his recruiting methods. 

On leaving Kaross we said good-bye 
to what had at any rate borne scme re- 
semblance to a highway, and from now cn- 
wards followed a faint track which Van 
der Merwe ‘euphemistically called ‘‘ the 


people, who will some 
day cause serious trouble 
in the south, where the 
main tribe is settled 
round Windhoek. 

Before we left Kaross I had further 
evidence of Van der Merwe’s hold on the 
natives, for we had not long been outspanned. 
before both Langman and Herman came 
to pay their respects to him, and a fat sheep 
was soon being dragged toward us by half- 
a-dozen Mahimba slaves as an offering of 
good will. 

Early next morning I had another 
surprise in the shape of a helmeted Herero, 
clad in military tunic, riding breeches and 


in the mountains 


The Mahimbas, who live in the northern part of the Kaokoveld. 
The Hereros have practically reduced this tribe to slavery. 


road of the Angola Boers,” it being the route 
followed by the Thirstland trekkers when 
they passed through forty-five years ago. 

No doubt they had cut a passage for 
their wagons at the time, but their “‘ road ” 
has long since been swallowed by the bush, 
so that we were mostly obliged to make 
shift along the elephant paths from water- 
hole to waterhole—not always an easy 
matter, for, however smooth these animals 
trample their paths, they are rarely more 
than two feet wide, so that we had much 
trouble in getting our cart along. 
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The ruins of a 
church built by 
the “Thirstland 
Trekkers” at | 
Gauko Otavi. 


From Kaross we travelled due north 
to Otjitundua, reaching there in five or 
six days. At most of the waterholes we 
found well-to-do Hereros owning large herds 
of cattle, with the usual Mahimba underlings 
in attendance. The area through which we 
passed is all good stock country, and disease 
of any kind is quite unknown. 

At several places the natives com- 
plained that lions had been killing their 
cattle, but we saw no sign of the beasts, 
nor did we hear them roar at night. 
bok, zebra, koodoo, and springbok were 
plentiful, and not a night passed but elephant 
came to drink at the waterhole we were 
encamped at. 

We saw none of the latter in the day 
as they are tremendous walkers, and are 
generally twenty miles and more from the 
water by dawn. Moreover, they are so 
timid of human beings after sunrise that, 
travelling as we were with a noisy cart, we 
stood little chance of catching a glimpse of 
them in the bush. At night, on the other 
hand, they are surprisingly contemptuous 
of men, and time after time they walked 
past us at close quarters, calmly ignoring 
our fire and ourselves in order to drink at 
the waterhole at which we were halted. 

I spent many an interesting moment 
watching their dark forms standing in the 
pools as they quenched their thirst. The 
bulls and cows never drink together, but 
come on alternate nights. The bulls pad 
along noiselessly, and after having taken 
their fill th o off as quietly, but the cows 
and calves can be heard approaching for 
miles. 

They appeared to resent our presence, 
for whenever they scented us they set up 
an angry trumpeting, while the calves 
would squeal discordantly, the whole causing 
an uproar pretty disquicting to a novice. 
However, they never attempted to molest 
us, and we in turn carefully refrained from 
interfering with them, so we were able to 
watch them in safety from behind the trees, 
sometimes at a distance of not more than 
fifteen or twenty yards 

The Kaokoveld must be one of the 
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finest elephant reserves in the world, for it 
is literally true that from the morning after 
we left the Kaminjab police-post to within 
two days’ ride of the Cunene we were never 
once out of sight of some sign or other of 
elephants. From what the natives told us, 
they seem to be equally plentiful all over 
the country. 

On our way to Otjitundua we passed 
several places where there was running 
water, and at one of these we came on the 
first definite relic of the Thirstland Trek ; 
for here, beside a well-beaten elephant_path, 
lay the lonely grave of one of the trekkers, 
and from now onwards we frequently came 
on similar grim milestones, marking the 
route of that indomitable band. 

At Otjitundua stand the ruins of several 
of the houses they 
built here in 1878 and 
1879, and the remains 
of their cattle kraals 
and walled gardens are 
still in fair preserva- 
tion, as are the irri- 
gation furrows they 
constructed to lead 
the water to the lands 
on the plain below. 

The night we 
arrived at Otjitundua 
a large troop of ele- 
phants coming todrink 
frightened a herd of 
over two hundred 
cattle belonging to a r 
local Herero. The Le ra 
terrified animals = 
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here it was that, the trek spirit temporarily 
stilled, they thought they had reached at 
last the land of their dreams. And in truth 
here was a region that might have contented 
the most restless trekker of them all, a land 
of running streams, good grazing for their 
flocks, and offering hunting to satisfy 
Nimrod himself. 

But Utopia always lies beyond the 
skyline to the born wanderer, and so pre- 
sently they abandoned all that they had 
built under the great trees and started cft 
once more on a trail the end of which they 
have even yet not found. 

Here at Gauko Otavi, with its abundance 
of water and its wooded mountains, the 
elephants concentrate in greater numbers 
than at any other place we passed. At night 


stampeded past our 
cart with the ele- 
phants at their heels, 
and but for the fact 
that Van der Merwe had taken the pre- 
caution of tying our four oxen to a stout 
tree with double gemsbok reims they would 
doubtless have fled as well. 

Through picturesque game - covered 
country we came to Umbombo, where we 
were in the jurisdiction of Oorlog, the most 
Porertul Herero chief in the Kaokoveld. 

ere several deputations of Mahimbas 
waited on us, charging him with having 
forcibly taken their cattle. They were in a 
pitiable condition of want, and though we 
could do nothing else for them we shot half- 
a-dozen springbok and handed the meat 
over to them, 

The springbok round Umbombo grow 
larger horns than I have seen anywhere else, 
and two of the specimens I shot must have 
run Rowland Ward’s records very close. Of 
the chief, Oorlog, I shall have more to say 
later. 

A two days’ trek from Umbombo 
brought us to Gauko Otavi, the rustplaats 
or resting-place of the trekkers. Here it was 
that, in 1578, they built their church, and 


Herero cattle at a waterhole, guarded 
by Mahimba serfs. 


we stood inside the ruined 

church and watched them pass by, almcst 
brushing the walls as they crossed the wide 
clearing to drink at the pools, and the 
natives told us that they often came down 
in broad daylight, though they did not do 
so while we were there. 

As usual, a Herero fugitive, one Thomas, 
had established a small kingdom for himself 
round the ruins.. He was a great hectoring 
fellow, standing well over six feet, and had 
with him half-a-dozen equally well-built 
compatriots, with whose help he kept the 
local Mahimbas in subjection and forced 
them to till his fields. 

Our oxen were by this time so weary and 
footsore from the rough country we had 
travelled over of late that we considered it 
impossible to take them any farther, 
especially as the country was growing more 
and more mountainous as we proceeded. 
Up to now we had been keeping to the com- 
paratively open plains and had left the great 
ranges well away to our left, but there now 
lay athwart our course a tumbled sea of 
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disposal, but this 
struck away to the 
north-east along 
the border of 
Ovamboland, 
whereas I wished 
to explore the 
mountain region 
which is the real 
heart of the mys- 
terious Kaokoveld. 
I also wanted to 
visit Oorlog's 
stronghold among 
the fastnesses in 
the north, so we 
decided to aban- 
don our cart and 
proceed through 
the mountains. 
To that end 
we had _ to enlist 
2 the co-operation 
Some of the Topnaar Hottentots, the last survivors of a dying race. of Thomas, the 
The man in the white jacket is the chief, David. headman, on 
whom we had to 
rely for the neces- 
mountains which were only negotiable along sary guides and transport, as even Van der 


narrow elephant-paths that no vehicle could Merwe’s knowledge of the Kaokoveld, ex- 

hope to traverse. tensive as it was, stopped short of the 
It is true that the route followed by the — region we were now making for. 

trek Boers to the Cunene River was at our Thomas, under the influence of the 


heady beer they 
brew in these 
¢ arts, was at 
rst recalcitrant, 
and it was not 
until we had 
brought to bear 
on him a species 
of ‘third degree” 
that he unwillingly 
produced a single 
pack ox. After 
further pressure, 
coupled with a 
threat to estab- 
lish a police- 
station here to 
end his reign 
over the Mahim- 
bas, he brought 
out two riding 
donkeys and 
saddles. But Van 
der Merwe was 
not yet satisfied, 
and in the end a 
sturdy little Por- 
tuguese pony was 
forthcoming, to- 
gether with 
three Mahimba 
guides. 


de Ee seat Sa OL 
Langman, a Herero headman, riding a trained ox. These animals : 
are largely used for travelling about the country. (To be concluded.) 
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MURPHYS DON KEY" 


7 


Francis Lickie / 


Illustrated by S. H. VEDDER 


ALFTON’S logging outfit on 
Myrtle Island was as ‘' hay- 
wire ’’ a one as could be 
found along the entire British 

Columbia coast. 

To those unfamiliar with this 
region, it should be explained that 
‘‘haywire,”’ when applied to a logging 
enterprise, is a term of the most 
supreme contempt. Haywire—that 
thin, strong, enduring wire which 
comes round baled hay—is used 
throughout the entire West by 
stump ranchers, farmers, 
and loggers for a hundred _. \S\, 
odd purposes in mending 
machinery and acting 
as a cheap substitute 
for rope, leather, and 
chain. Hence, though 
useful, haywire repre- 
sents a makeshift, 
suggests an element 
of uncertainty, and 
bears the taint of all 
cheap temporary ex- 
pedients. 

So, after a time, 
the loggers of the 
Pacific Coast, from 
Canada to California, applied the word 
“haywire ’’ to any camp which operated 
with old cable and dubious donkey-engines, 
and where the dining-table bore the marks 
of a forced or studied parsimony. 

Calfton’s outfit on Myrtle Island had 
all the drawbacks of a small camp launched 
largely on faith and hope. At the start, 
Calfton owned only one old donkey-engine, 
but as the timber to be logged ran back a 
considerable distance from the beach, two 
engines were presently required to carry on 
worth-while operations. 

So, while the “' fallers ’ and “* buckers ”’ 
on contract were laying the great firs to 
earth and cutting them up into thirty-two 
and forty-foot lengths, Calfton went scouting 
in his ‘ gas-hoat ’’ along the rugged and 
deeply indented coastline. Here, for every 
straight mile of distance, there are twelve 
miles of shore line-——-bays and sounds and 
inlets and narrow lazoons. Along these 


{ Timothy Murphy’s rattle- 
| trap donkey-engine was his 
pride and joy; he loved 
it like a child. When mis- 
fortune overtook him 
through a dishonest partner, 
and his precious engine 
was likely to be seized to 


not call in vain! Mr. Dickie 

| vouches for the authenticity 

of the story, but the names 

; of plages and people con- 
cerned have been changed. 


waterways, which wash the 
mainland and_ countless is- 
lands ranging in size from a 
mile long to forty, are 
situated many logging 
camps, and it was among 
them that Calfton went 
seeking. 

Finally, not twenty 
miles from his own 
timber-claims, his search 
was rewarded, though 
the region is such a 
labyrinth of waterways 
that Calfton did not 
reach the place until 
after he had covered 
several . hundred miles 
beyond and around it 
and visited many camps. The main point 
of interest, however, is that Calfton found 
Mr. Timothy Murphy at the right moment. 

Timothy owned a small donkey-engine, 
a nine-by-ten machine even more aged and 
decrepit than Calfton’s. At the moment of 
Calfton’s arrival, Timothy had just com- 
pleted logging—at a loss—a small ‘‘ timber 
sale,’’ and was doubly alert for new worlds 
to conquer in this sombre land of endless 
miles of steep mountain-sides, down which 
the fir, hemlock. and cedar marched close- 
ranked to touch the very waters of 
the sea. 

Calfton had no money, but he was a 
most persuasive talker. Furthermore, the 
timber he proposed taking out was Crown 
property, granted previous to April, 1887, 
and thus bore no royalty; and he said he 
owned it. 

So, though he had no capital, such was 
the enchanting quality of Calfton’s talk that 


Timothy Murphy, impressed by Calfton’s 
eloquence and his ownership of royalty-free 
timber, not only consented to a partner- 
ship, but parted with his last few hundred 
dollars to meet certain absolutely necessary 
cash payments that were outside the peculiar 
credit system prevailing on this coast, where 
settlements are usually made when the logs 
are delivered. 

The partnership agreed upon, Timothy 
at once loaded his donkey-engine upon the 
giant waiting raft of cedar-logs, and his 
motor-boat and Calfton’s towed it to the site 
of the new operations. g 

Thus Calfton and Murphy’s logging camp 
came into being. Timothy's engine pulled 
itself ashore by its own steam, after the 
regular manner of this most adaptable of 
contrivances. On shore, just above the 
high-tide mark, where a small beach of sand 
and shingle made an opening in the island's 
abrupt wall of rock, Timothy’s ‘‘ donkey ” 
took up its position to act as ‘‘ roader.” 
That is, its thousand feet of cable ran inland 
through the woods and pulled down to the 
sea the logs already yarded by Calfton’s 
engine farther inland. 

Day followed day and week followed 
week, and all the time Timothy's ‘ donkey,” 
with vast rumblings and much tooting of 
whistle, hauled the great fir logs in a steady, 
unbroken procession to the water. The haul 
was long and heavy. That it was achieved 
without any halt or slackening on the part 
of the ‘‘roader’”’ engine was a tribute to 
Timothy Murphy’s mastery as a ‘ donkey- 
punche 

This quivering, decrepit bulk of steam- 
driven machinery should long since have 
been consigned to the scrap-heap. Indeed, 
Timothy only operated through a lucky 
dodging of the travelling Government 
boiler-inspector—a trick not very difficult 
along so vast a coastline. In the hands of 
any other man Timothy's engine would most 
certainly have either Jain down on the job 
and died, or else blown up. But, under the 
Irishman’s loving care, the ancient con- 
traption marvellously took on new life, 
fresh power, and a throbbing steadiness 
and reliability which was, beyond all 
argument, the eighth wonder of the 
world, 

Love, so the saving goes, will move 
mountains ; and Timothy loved his engine 
more than anything on earth. Well he 
might, for it represented the toil-wrung 
savings of his hard labour in the woods. 
During his long apprenticeship to logging 
Timothy had done all the roughest and 
lowest-paid jobs. Swamper, knotter, bucker, 
faller, chaser, choker-man, woodcutter for 
a‘ donkey ''—all these and more had he been 
during the fifteen years of his slavery, 
fifteen years of saving and struggling up- 
wards out of the ranks of the casual hand 
to the heights of “ boss-logger.” 

Vow. tix. 35. 
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His machine, to Timothy, was no more 
object of iron and steel. It stood as a symbol 
for more than the fifteen years of sweat and 
saving which had bought it: it was an 
eternal reminder to Timothy of all the trips 
to town he had nof taken—of wine and 
women and good clothes and the civilized 
entertainments he had denied himself in 
order to make headway. 

Having sacrificed so much to this old 
rattletrap, Timothy brought to its care all 
the knowledge of his last five years of wage- 
earning when, from firing a “ donkey,” he 
had graduated to driver. But he brought 
more than just mere experience to his donkey- 
engine driving; he fossessed a certain 
intuitive knowledge, a resourcefulness and 
ingenuity in overcoming mechanical defects 
that is only found in the born mechanic. 
It was because Timothy Murphy was cne of 
this type of men that he succeeded now in 
keeping the logs marching uninterruptedly 
into the sea. 

Long befcre the rest of the crew were 
stirring of a mcrning, Timothy was down 
on the beach in attendance upon his idol ; 
the hour after supper often found him 
returning to it for some last attention. 

Daily, as the tally of timber brought 
to tide-water increased, Timothy’s heart 
was gladdened by thoughts apart from those 
which arose from the excellent showing made 
by his engine. The partnership now 
promised him a good profit—and it was 
sorely needed! Of Timothy’s two previous 
ventures, undertaken since the purchase of 
the ‘‘ donkey,” the profit of the first had 
been almost entirely swallowed up by the 
operating loss sustained on the second. What 
little money he had left he had given to 
Calftcn. 

Thus it was that Timothy watched, 
with a joyous heart, the big tug take away 
the first tow of ten sections. Each “ swifter ” 
averaged from thirty to thirty-five thousand 
feet “ B.M.,"" which, at ten dollars the 
thousand, even at a minimum of thirty 
thousand fect to the secticn, meant three 
thousand dollars—eight hundred dollars, at 
the very least, as his share after all expenses 
were paid. 

Calfton went with the tug to Deep Cove, 
the little mill-town fifty miles away, to 
attend to the sale cf the logs. Timothy 
waved him good-by and returned once 
more to the levers of his engine, coaxing the 
quivering machinery into further winding 
and unwinding of the cable on the huge 
drums which kept the logs moving endlessly 
down to the sea. 

Ten days passed, and Calfton did not 
return. A weekly steamer brought mail to 
a landing some eight miles from the camp. 
Timothy, wondering and a little anxious, 
was on hand when the boat arrived. There 
was no letter from his partner. 

Timothy, now genuinely disturbed, 
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returned to camp. He would have remained 
for some time longer in ignorance of the 
catastrophe which had befallen him had not 
Jackson, one of the “ chokermen " of his 
crew, been a resident of the region. and a 
subscriber to the weekly newspaper published 
at Deep Cove, where Calfton had gone with 
the logs. 

Timothy, after returning in his boat 
with the mail, had finished dinner and was 
sitting upon a stump smoking his pipe when 
Jackson, waving the newspaper in his hand, 
came bounding out of the door of the floating 
bunk-house, ran across the gang-plank to 
the shore, and came straight to where 
Timothy sat. 

“Look at that!" he roared, thrusting 
the paper into Murphy's hands. 

Timothy’s eyes followed the man’s 
pointing finger. — Slowly he read in’ the 
Deep Cove Weekly the story of his own 
undoing. 

The ten sections of logs Timothy had so 
gladly seen towed away to the mill-town 
had been seized by old creditors of Calfton’s 
from a distant city, whom he had evidently 
eluded for some time. But it was not this 
news, heart-breaking as it was, which most 
affected Timothy, but the further intimation 
the paper conveyed of court proceedings 
which meant one thing only : that the bailiff 
would arrive on the next weekly steamer— 
or perhaps before, in some other craft—to 
seize and hold all goods and chattels on 
Myrtle Island on behalf of the still-unsatis- 
fied creditors ! 

Instantly Timothy's thoughts turned to 
his dearest possession. The bailiff. would 
seize his donkey-engine! He might even 
Jose it ! 

Murphy had the wise man’s distrust of 
legal complications, out of which, very often, 
ice does not emerge victorious. And so, 


jus 


while it did not seem that, as a partner in 
Calfton’s present enterprise, he could be made 
responsible for debts contracted by Calfton 
previous to their a: 


ociation, there remained 
in Timothy's mind a margin of doubt. Even 
at the best, the bailiff’s seizure meant a 
tying-up of his precious equipment for good- 
ness only knew how long. 

For months, perhaps, his beloved 
donkey-engine would have to remain here in 
idleness. He might even be put to heavy 
expense to prove his ownership and save 
himself from the legal tangles resulting 
from Calfton’s dishonesty. 

Gloomily he handed the paper back to 
Jackson, realizing as he did so that the men, 
too, were unpaid. As employees, however, 
they were far better off than he was as a 
partner. 

“Well, wages come ahead of everv- 
thing,” he told Jackson “It’s only a 
question of quick action with you boys; you 
ean get at least some of vour money out of 
the logs if you hustle to Deep Cove at once. 


The way things look, Calfton’s probably 
beat it. Better take his gas-boat, and 
all of you start right away to Deep 
Cove and get your lien for wages placed 
on the logs.”” 

At two o'clock the thirty-foot motor- 
boat, with the entire crew of fifteen men 
aboard, chugged away from Myrtle Island. 
Alone in the deserted camp, Timothy walked 
to where his now silent donkey-engine stocd 
upon the gravelly ground a few feet above 
high-tide mark. He sat down upon the 
sleigh. The March sunshine was unusually 
warm, and high up in a fir tree a junco sang 
its gay little greeting to the returning 
spring. There was peace and contentment 
everywhere - save in the heart of the 
solitary man. 

Sitting there, Timothy Murphy was a 
prey to doubts and fears that grew momen- 
tarily more disturbing. The story of the 
log-seizure and Calfton’s legal troubles, 
which would not have been given a line in a 
large city newspaper, had been an important 
item to the editor of so small a sheet as the 
Deep Cove Weekly, and he had devoted con- 
siderable space to the subject. 

While the newspaper account had been 
very complete, Timothy’s realization of the 
situation had been based chiefly on infer- 
ences drawn from the tale. It seemed 
unquestionable now that Calfton was a 
rogue. Even his claim to ownership of the 
timber might prove to be unfounded, and 
the real proprictcr might presently turn up 
with claims and further complications. One 
thing was certain ; the bailiff would be here 
within the week, and doubtless much sooner 
if he travelled in his own or a hired “ gas- 
boat.” 

Timothy gazed up at the black bulk 
of his idol, wishing it anywhere but here. 
The donkey-engine once away from_ the 
island, who was to say it had ever been 


there? Ordinarily this thought would have 
cheered Timothy. Granting the shortest 
possible time at his disposal befere the 


bailiff could arrive, he had probably seventy- 
two clear hours for action. 

In that period he could have made the 
self-propelling engine draw itself on board 
the great raft on which it had arrived, a few 
months previously, and towed it far away 
with his gas-boat. But the raft had been 
old and almost ready for discarding at the 
time of his last move. Now, after further 
months in the sea, the cedar logs were so 
water-logged and riddled with worm that 
the raft was quite useless. And it) was 
impossible fur him, single-handed as he was, 
to build a new raft in the limited time at his 
disposal. 

It seemed to poor Murphy as if all the 
forces of man and Nature had combined 
toruin him. However, it was not the mcney 
he had lost whichenow roused him to greatest 
bitterness, but the ccnsciousness of — his 


own impotency to escape with his precious 
donkey-engine from the further disaster 
which now impended. 

He sat for a long time brooding on all 
that might happen, and, with the passing 
minutes, his imagination framed an ever- 
darker picture. 

In the midst of this his eves suddenly 
narrowed as he viewed in a new light the 
near shore of the adjacent Taltan Island. 
After a minute he sat up abruptly, his face 
aglow with the brilliance of the idea that 
had just dawned upon him. 


Taltan Island was some ten miles long ; 


Myrtle Island was three. They lay side by 
side, with, for the most part, rocky shore- 
lines rising steeply from the sea, that of 
Myrtle Island drawing gradually away from 
the other till, at its southern end, half a 
mile of water separated it from the 
Taltan shore. 

At the northern end, however, the two 
coasts were separated by only about a hun- 
dred feet of water—a very shallow channel 
when the tide ebbed. Here Timothy was 
logging. The little beach where his 
‘“donkey ” stood was not far from the 
island’s extremity. Opposite it, on Taltan, 
there was a stretch of smooth beach rising 
gradually to a little plateau at one end of 
which was the ‘ shake ’”’ cabin of Old Man 
Trench, one of the few scattered settlers 
of the region. 

Trench and Timothy were good friends, 
the old man having often come over and sat 
round the “ donkey ” chatting. Timothy had 
frequently invited him to meals at the camp. 
So as far as Old Man Trench was concerned, 
the Irishman was quite safe. 

Murphy, now intent on thoroughly in- 
vestigating the possibilities of his new-born 
idea, went to the bunk-house and procured 
acod-line hanging there. With acarpenter’s 
square he marked ten feet of this, and then, 
provided with a known length, proceeded to 
measure the remainder. Finally, with two 
hundred feet of line, Timothy went down to 
the beach. 

At the high-tide mark he drove a small 
stake and fastened to it one end of the cod- 
line. Holding the remainder in his hand, 
he got into his row-boat and pulled to the 
shore of Taltan Island opposite, paying 
out the line as he went. From the high- 
tide mark on Myrtle Island to the corre- 
sponding mark on Taltan was a few inches 
over ninety feet. 

Once more Timothy stepred into his 
boat and slowly rowed across the channel, 
stopping every few yards to drop a leaded line 
tothe bottom. Returning to the bunk-house 
he studied the tide-book efully, made a 
number of pencilled calculations, and then 
proceeded to prepare supyer. 

In these di when logging mcthods 
on the Pacific ast have been so often 
described, with accompanying photographs, 


‘him had ever dreamed of. 
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the form and functions of a donkey-engine 
are probably familiar to most readers. For 
those not so informed, perhaps the most 
illustrative picture can be given by likening 
the machine to an enormous black bottle 
with a short, thick, wide-mouthed neck 
—a bottle squatting upon a huge wooden 
sled. 

This ‘‘ bottle,” at the base, is fitted 
with two great spools, one considerabl: 
larger than the other. The largest pe 
or drum, winds and unwinds an inch or 
inch-and-a-half-thick cable of woven. steel 
wire. The smaller drum performs a similar 
operation on a much lighter line, also of steel. 
The two drums, driven by the steam-power 
from the upright ‘‘ bottle,” revolve in reverse 
directions. 

The larger or ‘‘ main-line,”” when wound 
in on the revolving drum, draws the legs 
from the woods to the donkey-engine. This 
“ main-line,”’ once free of its burden of logs, 
must be drawn back to its starting-point 
in the woods for another load. This is 
brought about by the lighter steel line on 
the second drum, called the ‘‘ haul-back.” 
This haul-back runs out as far as the logs 
to be hauled lie in the woods. Here it is 
put through a pulley-block fastened to a 
stump, and then drawn back through the 
block to the donkey-engine. 

It is then hooked up to the end of the 
heavier line, the smaller drum winds up, 
and the main-line is hauled out into the woods 
once more. A donkey-engine, by means of 
its main-line, fastened to a stout tree in the 
distance, can drag itself to a new position 
over unbelievably rough ground and up 
very steep grades. This self-propulsion is 
made possible by placing the engine upon 
huge wooden sleds specially designed and 
built by experts, donkey-sled building being 
now a distinct trade followed by a few highly- 
paid workmen upon the Pacific Coast. 

Irishmen are quick-witted and resource- 
ful, and Timothy Murphy, in the blackest 
hour of his existence, had hit upon a plan 
such as no donkey-engine driver before 
As to its success, 
however, Timothy was exceedingly doubtful. 
Yet great as was the risk, if he tried it, of 
losing everything, so terrifying to Murphy 
had the thought of the bailiff’s seizure and 
its direful possibilities become that he was 
ready to chance his all on one desperate 
throw with Fate. 

He ate a hurricd supper and then fired 
up his beloved engine. Adjusting the main- 
line, he turned the ‘donkey ” about until 
drums and lines faced toward the little 
beach on Taltan Island. Working alone, 
this task occupied some time. However, 
having noted in the tide-book the exact 
moment of the ebb, Timothy knew that 
the time at his disposal was ample. 

With the ‘donkey turned round, 
Murphy next took the end of the haul-back 
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line and its heavy block, carried them to his 
row-boat,, and pulled to the opposite shore, 
drawing the light line with him from the free- 
running drum. On Taltan Island he spent 
some moments talking with Old Man Trench ; 
then the two of them made the block fast 
to a stump well up from the beach. 

Putting the haul-back line through the 
block, Timothy once more carried the end 
to the boat and rowed back across the narrow 
channel to make fast the haul-back line to 
the end of the main-line. This 
done, he started the engine. 
With much rumbling the drums 
revolved and the main-line 
plunged into the sea, stretched 
across the narrow channel, and 
moved on up the farther shore, 
till Old Man Trench’s waving 
arm signalled Timothy to shut 
off the power. 

Again Murphy crossed and, 
assisted by Trench, made fast 
the main-line to a stout tree— 
an operation requiring care and 
some little time. Satisfied with 
its security, Timothy returned 
to the directing levers of his 
engine. Very slowly he started 
up the machine. 

The monster — groaning, 
quivering, conscious of its in- 
firmities—lurched gently _ for- 
ward, the wooden runners slid- 
ing easily over the soft soil 
and gravel. Timothy did not 
stop the donkey-engine until 
the noses of the sled-runners 
were level with the water. 
The ebbing tide had almost 
reached the end of its run-out. 
Dusk was giving way to the soft 
spring dark. 

Timothy got down from 
his engine. Now he began to 
fire up in earnest, selecting his 
wood, throwing in pitchy chunks 
and finely-split pieces. Under the glare 
from the fire-box his face showed drawn 
and haggard, and in his eyes lurked a light 
more fear-filled than hopeful. Still he con- 
tinued to hurl in the wood. The needle of 
the steam gauge went up and up, till it was 
dancing round the 175 mark, and the safety 
valve began its whistling, for the donkey- 
engine was ancient and had worked for 
many months at a maximum of 165 by 
the gauge. 

When the safety-valve was popping 
merrily, Timothy plugged it with a few 
swift motions, fur in spite of the danger 
to his dearly-beloved idol, every ounce cf 
power must be conserved against the 
next few moments of gruclling test. The 
safety-valve shut off, ‘Timothy leaped 
to his levers and started up the engine 
slowly. 


Then, when the water touched the 
rim of the drums, he threw the throttle 
wide open and, giving a yell of encouragement 
to his cherished pet, sprang clear into the 


sea, where one bound took him to his wait- 
ing boat. Jumping in, he started rowing 
for the opposite shore, pushing well away 
from the black bulk of the moving “ donkey.” 
Once at a safe distance he murmured endear- 
ing words, voicing as earnest and prayer- 
ful an appeal as though the hulk were 
human. 

Into the shallow water, under the 
pressure of full power, the engine lurched. 
Twenty feet forward, and the deepening 
sea struck the fire-box. Fire and water 
met with a furious hissing and gurgling, 
and dense steam-clouds shrouded the for- 
ward-forging ‘‘ donkey.” When again 
‘Timothy could see his heart’s delight, cnly 
a few feet of its stack and ‘ shoulder ”” 
showed, still sturdily pushing on through 
the water. 

Resting on his cars Timothy watched 


een 
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Presently 
a wild yell 
broke from his 
lips. 

With a 
heart bursting 
with pride, 
and relieved 
of its load of 
dread, he saw 
the great black 
bulk slowly 
draw clear of 
the shallow 
waters. With 
the sled-end 
just touching 
the high-tide 
mark on Tal- 
tan Island, on 
free soil once 
more, clear of 
the bailiff’s 
clutches, the 
“donkey” 
came to a 
shuddering 
stop. 

Leaping a- 
shore, Timothy 
dashed up and 
stood beside 
his idol, now 
doubly dear. 

“Only an 
Irish engine 
could do it!” 
he cried exult- 
antly to the 
admirin 
Trench. ‘I'll 
betcha all I'll 
ever earn there 
never was 
another don- 
key-engine 
took to sea 
like mine did ! 
All the same 
I sure was 
scared the 
steam - pressure 
mightn't last, 
with that cold 
sea-water pres- 
sing against 
the outside of 
the boiler. And, 
withthe safety- 
valve plugged, 

“‘Cnly a few feet of its stack and shoulder showed, I was just 

still sturdily pushing on through the water.” about as scared 

that the pres- 

sure might blow 

anxiously, living years in these fleeting the old girl all to bits. But no; she’s an 
seconds of tense hope and fear. Irish engine, and we’re safe once more !'" 


Vor. Lix.—36. 
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THE MINE UNDER THE CREEK 


By 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated by G. SOPER 


HE mine that 
I was called 
upontodirect 
during a por- 
tion of the War 
period was not an 
ordinary one by any | 
Means, nor was it ! 
what could be termed | 
“‘safe’”’—far from 
it! The geological formaticns, in fact, were 
in a state of ‘‘ confused fracture,” to use the 
scientific term, with the result that not a 
foot of the lower workings would hold up 
unless soundly timbered. Still, as a producer 
of rare metals, such as were needed for urgent 
war purposes, this remote Mine, in the Gulf 
country of Australia, was without an equal 
in the world. 

The main shaft was situate on the bank 
of a wide, sandy creek, which, though dry 
for the greater part of the year, invariably 
“came down” in flood at some time or 
other during the rainy season. The most 
important development operations were 
being carried on directly under this channel, 
and the pumps had all they could do to 
throw out the water that percolated through 
the unstable strata into the lower levels when 
there was any moisture ‘‘ up abow 

I worried a good deal about those lower 
levels. There was a transverse gash in the 
roof of the West Drive which was a constant 
source of anxiety to me. I had watched it 
gradually widen from a mere crack, and was 
concerned to know whether it was just a 
simple local fissure—or otherwise. | That 
“ otherwise ’’ meant a good deal. I had 
visions of the mine being drowned out—and 
the woricers with it-—-by a headlong influx of 
surface waters when the creck began to 
flow ! 

The underground manager, Archer by 
name, made light of my fears. He loved the 
mine, and could see no fault in it. Night 
or day he seldom seemed to be far away 


through the roof and 


Entombed at the bottom of a mine, with 
the waters of a flooded creek bursting in 


higher! This was the appalling predica- 
ment that the Author found himself in, 
and from which only the splendid gallantry 
of the old “ underground boss” saved him. 


from it, and could 
almost always be 
found either packing 
the glands of one cr 
other of the pumps, 
or lending a hand 
with the pneumatic 
drills. He was a 
grim-faced but lov- 
able character, and 
I came to think of him as the soul of 
the mine. 

The men who worked in its sweltering 
depths almost worshipped him, for Archer 
had many times proved himself to be a real 
man—and that counts for a lot when one 
is beyond the fringe of civilization. 

So far, though isolated pools had made 
their appearance along the bed of the creek, 
there had been nothing like the flood I 
feared. But that, I knew, must inevitably 
come ; and in due course it came ! 

It had been raining lightly all day, but 
as evening approached vague mutterings of 
thunder began to fill the air, and the swiftly- 
gathering clouds gave Gminous signs of an 
impending deluge. After dinner the storm 
broke. Great gashes of lightning tore across 
the tumultuous sky, and presently the angry 
cannonade of the elements was let loose in 
earnest. Then the heavens were opened, and 
rain fell almost in a solid sheet, so dense that 
even the engine-room lights of the mine, a 
short distance off, were obscured. 

The heavy rumble of the ponderous 
stamping machinery now contended with the 
mighty forces of the tempest, and came to 
one’s ears intermittently, sometimes swelling 
to a full chorus, sometimes receding to a 
ghostly, murmuring tattoo. On the ircn roof 
of my bungalow the drumming of the rain 
sounded like the tapping of a thousand 
hammers. 

Dayre, a friend who had come to visit 
me, peered into the inferno outside and 
shuddered. 


rising momentarily 
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This sketch-diagram will give you 


“This is the first tropical disturbance 
T’ve ever seen,” he said. ‘‘ I never imagined 
anything so fierce!” 

An eerie diapasonic note now intruded 
vaguely into the medley of noise outside. It 
heralded, I realized, the advance of the 
cataract in the creek. Here was the flocd 
which would test the West Drive! It would 
be upon the mine almost instantly, bringing 
possible disaster and perhaps death in its 
trail. I wasted no time, but hurried out 
into the night, bent on warning the men in 
the danger-zone below. Archer, I knew, 
would detay doing this until calamity was 
actually facing him. That was his way. 

At the shaft-head there was no sign of 
life, but farther back a flickering hurricane- 
lamp, suspended close to the indicator-dial 
of the winding-engine, showed Lafferty, the 
engine-driver, standing at his post, anxious 
and peering. 

o the soughing sigh of the main pump, 
echoing up the discharge column, there was 
now added the feverish chug-chug of the 
auxiliary Duplex. Evidently Archer had 
got both pumps going already. Lafferty was 
a shade nervous. 

“T don’t like the look of things a bit,” 
he said, when I approached. ‘I can’t keep 
the steam-pressure up. What with the com- 
pressor and them two pumps and this ’’— 


some idea of the Author’s predicament and 
how he was rescued. 


he patted the huge drum of the haulage gear 
—‘'the boilers are all out.” 

‘“ Where’s Archer ?’”’ 1 asked. J might 
have known what the answer would be. 
Archer was down at the bottom level, watch- 
ing over the mine like a guardian angel. 1 
went down to join him. The men were 
working waist-deep at the drills when I ap-: 
peared ; they ha cheerfully accepted the 
underground manager’s word that the pumps 
would assuredly cope with the inflow. I 
did not share Archer’s optimism, however, 
and ordered them aloft. 

While the cage was engaged in raisin, + 
them to the surface I hurriedly inspecte 
the doubtful region, where the pumps were 
madly racing and barking in their efforts to 
swallow up the incoming flood, which was 
penetrating the roof in geysers, showers, and 
rivulets. 

Archer—his usually cheery face sud- 
denly gone gloomy—looked cn. His quick 
ears had caught a jarring clang in the labour- 
ing respirations of the Duplex. 

‘‘ The broken-winded brute !’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ I’ve packed its glands ; I’ve eased 
its flamin’ valves ; an’ I’ve done every darn 
thing for the beast. And now she's 's beginnin’ 
to cough, just when we need her most!” 

1 climbed on a cross-beam to get cleser 
to the dubious fissure in the rcof, and at cence 
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my fears were confirmed. The crack visibly 
widened even as I watched it, anc 
of murky foam issued from the 
ever-increasing fore 

“ The water's gaining on us, boss,’’ came 
Archer’s matter-of-fact) voice from the 
vicinity of the delinquent pump. ‘' I'd better 
go up an’ get some more packing for the 
Duplex.” 

1 heard the cage depart, and hardly was 
{ left alone than there swept into my con- 
sciousness a sense of impending disaster. 
The flood from the fissure was momentarily 
growing in density, and presently a new 
element entered into my surroundings. All 
around me | heard the sounds of straining, 
crackling, and rending. Before I] could move 
from my position, the roof of the chamber 
changed its shape and appeared to shrink 
back; then a = seething yellow” torrent 
descended upon me with well-nigh irre- 
sistible force ! 

Almost before I could realize what was 
happening I was washed otf my beam into 
the turbid pool below. Half swimming, half 
scrambling, I hastened toward the exit to 
the shaft, but, to my horror, | found I was 
just a few seconds too late; the way of 
escape was submerged, completely blocked 
by débris driven down by the deluge from 
above ! 

1 tried in vain to remove the obstacles 
that barred my way, but they were wedged 
too tightly for my strength. By the time this 
fact was borne in on me the water had risen, 
so that I was out of my depth. I climbed 
up the edge of the stope, sat down, and 
reviewed the position as calmly as I could. 
1 was buried alive, hundreds of feet under- 
ground, i2 a chamber that was rapidly filling 
with water. What could | do to save 
myself ? 

Meanwhile, as I learned later, Archer, 
having reached the surface and obtained his 
requirements, was now giving his instruc- 
tions to the engine-driver before entering 
the waiting cage to make the descent. 

“Stop her at the pumping-station, 
Lafferty, an’ don’t vou leave them levers,” 
aying. Suddenly he stopped speak- 
ing, jaw dropped, and he stood hike a 
man transfixed. The air-pipe leading from 
the depths of the mine to the compressor 
was giving forth strange sounds, faint, yet 
definite enough to his experienced ears. 
Clank! Clank! Clank! He began to count 
the metallic strokes :‘' Five--six-—seven— 
eight—nine—ten.””) Then no more. 

Archer’s armoury of spanners and mis- 
cellaneous tools dropped to the ground with 
a crash, and, seizing his lamp, he tore over 
to the cage, yelling as he ran: ‘‘ Sound the 
whistle. 1 utferty ; then send me down quick 
as Ha hee 

The engine-driver had already antici- 
pated the first instruction, and even as 
Archer ran, the scream of the steam siren 
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jerked into the storm in ten staccato gasps. 
All who heard would answer that imperative 
call, for it signified: ‘‘ Accident in the 
mine 


Lafferty sent the cage down with a will, 
as directed, until the vicinity of the sus- 
pected danger-zone was reached. Then the 
brakes whined on the revolving drum, and 
immediately to his trained touch there came 
a perceptible jar. 

“The water's over the level!’ he cried, 
horror-stricken. 

“‘ Hold her there, Lafferty!’ roared the 
foremost of a number of men who came 
rushing out of the blackness. ‘* Don’t drown 
Archer. We'll go down by the ladder.”’ 

The engine jerked to a stop, and at once 
the signal-gong clashed harshly—two de finite, 
terrific strokes. It was a peremptory order 
from the man in the cage to “ lower away.” 
Latterty hesitated for a second; then he 
obeyed the call, but he trembled in his agita- 
tion, for he felt that he was precipitating 
a man to his death. 

The cage came to rest, but the warning 
gong sounded no more. Latterty reached out 
and opened the compressor-valve, and air 
at a hundred pounds pressure went coursing 
through the pipes. 

“The head of the stope is fifteen feet 
higher than the level,” he explained to 
Dayre, who stood near. ‘ There's always a 
chance if | give them air.” = 

While all this was happening, of course, 
I had not the wildest idea of what the folks 
on top were doing. Sitting on the ledge of 
the stope I watched the flood creep up 
toward me with a sort of fearful curiosity. 
The stub of a candle, left by Archer, still 
flickered dimly some few feet above the 
water, and by its light I could see all that I 
wanted to sce at this stage. 

A great column of foam continued to 
belch from the roof, but after the first wild 
eddy, which had blocked the exit to the shaft 
with lumber from the stope, the swelling 
tide below had slackened considerably in its 
uprisc ; the workings to the east were draw- 
ing their quota. I calculated that the 
increase was now about a foot a minute— 
and there were still eight feet to go before I 
drowned miserably ! 

1 took a drill-+rod from one of the 
machines close by and tapped out my mes- 
sage on the air-pipe, which was rapidly 
becoming submerged. I hadn’t much hope 
of being saved—so little, indeed, that I did 
not trouble to repeat the signal. I could see 
no possible chance of rescue. 

While I was engaged in much earnest 
but unprofitable reflection, some sunken 
object struck against my feet. Llooked down 
curiously, and, behold, two clawing arms 
appeared out of the depths and clutched 
at the shelving ledge on which 1 rested. 
Then a head bobbed up, dank and dripping. 
It was Archer! J pulled at his heaving 


shoulders, but he remained immovable, 
breathing in great gasps. A few seconds 
passed ; then the grim face looked up at me 
with a twisted smile 

“Come on, came the calmly- 
spoken words. “‘ We've got to get out of this 
bloomin’ cave in a hurry. I've bust the 
barricade, an’ I know every inch of the way, 
even if it 7s under water. Take a mighty 
deep breath—you'll need it—an’ leave the 
rest to me.” 

With that he seized my wrist in a vice- 
like grip, and at once | was tugged down into 
the whirling pool. In all my experience I 
had never thought such a wild adventure 
possible; only one who knew the way to 
safety almost by instinct could hope to 
traverse that weird passage beneath the 
waters. My free hand, groping, encountered 
the air-column which followed the top of 
the tunnel, but almost at once it seemed to 
end in blankness. 

Through what I thought to be an 
eternity of time I felt myself moving 
onwards, and always I was conscious of that 
sure clutch on my wrist. Presently my head 
bumped against some immovable substance 
and | dimly realized we had arrived at the 
cage. A violent upheaval took place, the 
waters drove over me with tremendous 
weight ; then, all of a sudden, they left me 
strangely free, but I was past caring about 
water or anything else. 


I was told later on that when the cage 
reached the surface, Archer and I were found 
unconscious on its grated floor. Our re- 
covery, however, must have been speedy, 
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for I remember hearing the triumphant yells 
of the assembled miners as they drew us out. 
As for Archer, he revived almost immediately, 
and, when someone started to praise him, he 
cursed vividly. 

“‘Who should know the flamin’ mine 
better than I do?” he demanded. “I 
couldn't leave the boss to perish in a hole 
I'd dug myself, could I?” 

Lafferty, the engine-driver, pushed 
forward, white and nervous, and the 
under-ground manager held him with a 
stern eve. 

“Did you get the 
ferty ?” 

“IT thought I saw the hammer move, 
mate, but it never struck,” answered Laf- 
ferty. ‘‘ I—I just. risked it.” 

“It was a miracle,” growled Archer. 
“‘T didn’t pull the blessed: line; I got 
knocked out by a bump on the head an’ 
reckoned I was a goner. An’ yet some of you 
wasters have got no time for religion! I'll 
have the whole biessed crowd singin’ psalms 
in the schoolhouse next Sunday. ou see 
if I don’t!” 

At this stage I endeavoured to get a 
word in, but Archer fad become unusually 
loquacious. He interrupted me promptly, 
and the old grim smile came back to his 
rugged features as he said :— 

“You'd have done as much for me, 
boss, an’ there’s not a man among these 
blinkin’ loafers here who wouldn’t have done 
the same. I jumped their chance, that’s all. 
But lll beat the flamin’ water yet. Just 

ive me another six-inch pump below, an’ 
I'll te happy.” 


‘up’ signal, Laf- 


THE THOMEY’S LAST VOYAGE 


By ROBERT JAMES 


Illustrated by W. G. YORK. 


The story of a gallant old schooner which, after many years of faithful service in the Arctic, 
was finally lost through a most unlooked-for mischance -the arrival of four o'clock ! 


* Originally a two-master called the 
Golden Rod, she had crashed on the 
rocky portals of a Newfoundland 

“tickle,”” being salvaged, and rebuilt. In 
the rebuilding they put a third stick in 
her, trimmed her underwater lines a little 
cleaner, and converted her into one of the 
smartest schooners on the Atlantic coast of 
America. 

» +» One hundred and twelve tons burthen, 
eighteen feet from waterline to keel when in 
cargo, the Thomey sported the lines of a 
pleasure-yacht. She had, moreover, the 
speed that goes with slimness of hull and 


S: was the good ship Chrissie C. Thomey. 


spread of canvas, and she held two records 
for her class. 

We bought her in a Newfoundland port, 
manned her there, and sailed her west to 
Halifax. Then a hectic four weeks followed. 
Accommodation had to be built below 
decks, extra boat-gear rigged, a new suit of 
sails provided, and a sheathing of greenheart 
built about the waterline to guard her from 
the tearing, gouging ice-floes of the Arctic. 
A two years’ supply of stores and necessities 
were selected and crammed within her holds, 
for who could foretell what Fate had lying 
in wait for us in those frozen wastes on the 
outer fringes of the globe ? 
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Finally we got out to sea, snaked out of 
harbour by a grimy, fussy little tug, and set 
a course for the frozen North. 

The ethics of the open sea forbid that 
one may tell of a ship and neglect the men 
who sail her. As I look back I can recall 
to mind most of the eleven members of the 
Thomey’s motley crew. Three of them in 
particular stand vividly forth within the 
frame of fondest memory, for with them I 
made the eight hundred miles of ‘‘ The 
Lonesome Trail’’ from the mouth of the 
Nelson to the end of steel near Winnipeg, 
necessity driving us on from behind and the 
lure of the homeland beckoning from before. 

Skipper Tom Gushus—" Black Tom 
from Brigus’’—had been mate under 
Captain ‘‘ Bob” Bartlett on the Roosevelt, 
when Admiral Peary made his last and suc- 
cessful dash for the Pole. George Percy, in 
the fo'c’s’le, was a member of that same 
Roosevelt crew. Bill Pritchard, also a 
fo’c’s’le hand, had stood guard over one of 
Doctor Cook’s caches in North Greenland. 
Others had sailed to Baffin Land. 

Six weeks passed, registering calms off 
the Nova Scotia coast, gales in the Gulf, and 
fair westerly winds off Northern Labrador, 
where the Thomey upheld her sailing reputa- 
tion and reeled off fifteen knots by the 
patent log. Then came cruel batterings by 
the ice-floes of Hudson’s Strait, where we 
had to beach her, build a new underwater 
stem, and fill her bows up with concrete to 
form a solid bulkhead. The next trouble was 
fogs in the Arctic waters that roll down from 
the Fox Channel and the Polar Sea. 

Then, one August morning, we made the 

mouth of the Nelson River, on the west coast 
of Hudson’s Bay, and for a month the vessel 
rolled in the tide-rips, and rattled and 
rumbled at her anchors in the ‘“ Five 
‘athom Hoie”’ of the river. On Septem- 
ber 11th four of us moved ashore to where 
we had prepared quarters for the winter, 
while Captain Tom and the remainder of his 
crew sailed away in a blinding snowstorm, 
Nova Scotia bound. 

The years passed, but every summer up 
to the fateful season of 1913 we sailed the 
Thomey northward to the inland sea. Each 
year—her hull a little more battered, her 
timbers further strained, and with new faces 
among the crew—she fought her way through 
the ice-packs of the Labrador and the year- 
hardened floes of Hudson’s Strait to a 
temporary berth in the land of the Swampy 
Crees, always with Captain Tom at the helm. 

Sometimes we joined her in the North- 
land, going overland by canoe. In 1912, on 
the upbound voyage, a stop was made on 
the Labrador and forty-eight native huskie 
dogs taken on board, after which she con- 
tinued on to the lower reaches of James’ Bay. 

One-half of the dogs survived the trip. 
These hauted the parties’ dunnage out on a 
snow-trail from tidewater to the settlements, 


while the Thomey remained in the north, 
securely moored and battened down, but 
unwatched, at anchor in the Rupert River. 
She was the first vessel of her size, steam or 
sail, to winter off old Fort Rupert, the 
Premies port of the great fur company, where 

addison and Groseilliers first showed the 
flag. 

Such was the good little ship’s history 
up to the end of 1912. Now we come to the 
spring of 1913, when in over the sun-rotted 
ice of Rupert’s Bay we came—Kennedy, 
Jimmie, and I—with our faithful seven 
huskies hauling the almost-empty komatihk. 
We had left Stag Island none too soon, for 
the April sun was fast filling the pools in the 
winter’s blanket of ice that had lain since 
last December over the southern half of 
James’ Bay. 

A month ago we had reluctantly for- 
saken the hospitality of ‘‘ Old Man ”’ Nichol- 
son at Rupert House—Nicholson whom the 
called the ‘‘ Last of the Hudson Bay Kings ” 
—and had driven our eager team of Labrador 
huskies to our old camp on Stag Island. 

At Stag Island, wearied, hungry, and 
cold, we found our comrades’ last year’s 
camp secure and unmolested. It was no 
more than we expected, for the northern 
barterers and native trappers rigidly respect 


the sanctity of the traveller’s cache. Bedding 


and utensils, provisions, firewood a-plenty, 
all cut and piled; there was nothing left to 
do but prepare a meal and devour it, then 
stretch out in the hay-filled bunks and, 
secure within the cabin’s walls, laugh the 
tempest to scorn. i 

Two days later we continued on to the 
trading post of Rupert House, where close 
by in the river lay our schooner, solidly 
frozen into the ice, with drifted snow piled 
high above rails and cabin-top. To refit, look 
after her during the belching forth of the 
river’s spring freshet of ice-floes, and to 
prepare for the arrival of the remainder of the 
crew, who were destined to be that year’s 
first cance brigade down the Mattagami and 
Moose Rivers to tidewater at the bay—this 
was the object of our journey. 

We tethered our tired dogs about the 
buildings of the post, where they snarled 
defiance at the company’s huskies. Then, 
for the following fcertnight, we gave our 
attention to the ship. She was completely 
frozen in; her bow anchors were laid well 
up-stream with forty fathoms of chain cable 
in the water. 

It would be weeks before the river 
“ broke.” And when it did, we asked our- 
selves continually, woul. the old craft swing 
to the rush of ice and swollen water ?- Would 
she put her stem to it and allow the stcut 
anchor-cables to bear the brunt of the 
onrushing pack and rip and crumble it up, 
thus giving the Zhomev’s ancient timbers a 
fair show ? That was all we asked for our old 
friend—just a sporting chance. 


~ 
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“Neither silver nor gold, curses nor threats, were of the slightest avail.” 


In the evenings time hung heavily on 
our hands and we would repair to the 
gathering-ground of the post. What tales 
we listened to there in the lamplight's glow 
about the Factor’s stove! Enthralling stories 
of hardship and endurance—of famine, when 
the migratory game herds failed to follow 
their customary trek, of unbelievable feasting 
when the Indians’ wigwams were full; of 
the wealth of furs—and of tragedies and the 
hunters who had never returned. : 

The old Factor himself would never 
consent to spin a yarn. I remember him once 
saying: ‘‘ The Company does not encourage 
the repeating cf such stories. They prefer 
to have people sit at home and scribble off 
hair-raisers about the wild fur-traders. The 
stories satisfy the readers’ craving for blood, 
but the true tales, which are stranger than 
any fiction, do not travel very far out of the 
fur country.” 


But time ran on as well as tongues, and 
the day arrived when the river broke. The 
rapids above our anchorage had been open 
for some days, but the Thomey still remained 
embedded in the ice; there was no sign of 
a crack or cleavage anywhere near her. We 
procured a keg of black powder and bored 

oles all round her, at a safe distance from 
the hull, and exploded charges in an attempt 
to open up a lead. 

Our efforts accomplished nothing. Then 
open water showed above us, and a huge 
‘“pan”’ the width of the river broke loose 
and bore down upon the acre of solid ice in 
the centre of which the schooner lay. When 
hundreds of tons of ice, forced onward by the 
rising water, made contact with our own par- 
ticular field, the whole m at once gave way. 

No tackle of ma fashioning could 
stand the terrific strain, and moorings, 
anchors, and chains were dragged bodily 
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down-stream through the silt of the river-bed. 
In the centre of the heaving, churning, grind- 
ing mass of ice, the poor old Thomey started 
out to sea broadside-on, her crew on board 
and her fate in the hands of the river-gods. 

One cable-length, two cable-lengths, a 
quarter of a mile we dragged, and then the 
schooner’s deep keel found the bottom, and 
she listed further and further over, while 
the big ice-pans climbed her sides and 
threatened to overwhelm her. We clung to 
shroud and stay to keep our footing on the 
inclined deck. Then the ice moved on, with 
a deafening roar, and left us where we lay. 

There could be little doubt that the ship 
was making water fast—every timber had 
been strained. I went below to the cabin 
whilst the others sounded the holds. We had 
moved our effects on board the day before 
and had a fire going in the cabin stove. As 
I opened the door I was assailed by the 
fumes of coal-gas and found that all the 
pothole lids had left their places and 
slithered across the floor, and out of each 
opening in the stove-top the bright flames 
were dancing merrily. 

Then, and not till then, did I think of 
our keg of black powder, left lying in that 
same room, three-quarters full and headless ! 
It had stood against the starboard bulkhead, 
but it wasn’t there now. It had slid, without 
capsizing, clear across the cabin floor, and, 
passing only a hand’s-breadth in front of the 
open fire, had brought up against the lower 
wall. Phew! or, as Kennedy exclaimed 
laconically : ‘‘ Fools for luck!” 

There isn’t much more to the story. 
The poor old Thomey never sailed again. 
With each successive tide the water rose 
and fell within her, for every seam was 
gaping wide. Captain Tom figured she would 
tighten up again once she got off her side, 
and so proceeded to ‘‘ heave her down,” that 
is, list her over on to her opposite bilge by 
means of purchases to the mast-heads and 
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heavy weights slung over the side. ‘‘ Many’s 
de wessel we’se hove down in Bay o’ Fortune 
to scrape de barnacles off he,” he said., 

But the Thomey had to be pumped at 
the same time, and we planned to try out 
the scheme on the following day, with the 
highest tide of the month. At that propi- 
tious time we might salvage her ; at a later 
date—never. Three pumps were put in 
order and a bucket brigade lined up. I had 
enlisted Factor Nicholson’s support, and he 
sent me adozen Crees. From noon until three 
o'clock we pumped and baled, and even as the 
tide rose in the river we fought the many 
leaks and lowered the water within her hold. 

“We'll save he, lads!” cried the 
skipper joyfully.“ We'll sail he home to 
Brigus !’’ On the tail-end of a jig-tackle he 
was doing the work of three. ‘ an hour 
de tide’ll be high, an’ de old lady’ll be afloat.”” 

Four o’clock came—only half an hour 
to go !—and every minute the battered and 
sea-weary craft was rising nobly to our 
efforts. Then ‘ Smoke-time,”” murmured 
the Crees, and downed their tools to a man ! 
We stopped and gazed in amazement as each 
native dropped bucket or pump-brake, and 
quietly proceeded to fill his pipe. And could 
we prevail upon them to continue? No! 
Neither silver nor gold, curses nor threats, 
were of the slightest avail. Every minute 
was of vital importance ; were five precious 
minutes lost, our gallant old ship was doomed. 
“Smoke-time,’’ they repeated—and the 
battle for the Thomey was lost. 

Be it known that there is a custom 
peculiar to the life of the northern fur- 
trading spots, and instituted by the Old 
Country traders, known as “ Smoke-time.” 
With us, it is ‘‘ afternoon tea.’’ Since 
time immemorial, the hour for such had been 
set at four o’clock, when all hands, white 
and copper-skinned alike, knock off for 
an hour’s siesta. And, to these simple 
children of Rupert Land, it mattered not if 
starvation threat- 
ened, if pestilence, 
fire, or flood bore 
down upon them 
and their all. 

If death itself 
drew near, “‘ Smoke- 
time,” at four 
o'clock, must be 
studiously ob- 
served. It had be- 
come more than an 
institution ; it was 
aritual, and in the 
observance of this 
immemorial custom 
it was a matter of 
very small con- 
sequence that the 
poor old Thomey 


The Thomey in the ice of Rupert River. 


was deliberately 
thrown away. 
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The Big Voyage 
| of the 
Little Shanghai 
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A Laswersen 


Mlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The story of a remarkable voyage—Shanghai to Copenhagen in a forty-foot yacht, a 


distance of something like sixteen thousand miles! 


crew consisted of several young 


men returning home to Europe after a spell of work in China, and the idea of the cruise 
was to satisfy a love of adventure and see something of the world. Both these objects, as 
the narrative shows, were amply fulfilled. 


V.—Conclusion. 


APE TO , where we spent a joyous 
month—in retrospect it seems 
to have been one long picnic— 
gave us a splendid send-off. Yachts 

followed us out, and crowds of sightseers 
on the quay cheered wildly as we started the 
motor and began the last long lap of our 
homeward journey. 

On the way out we took in tow the 
little yacht Sarorse, which, navigated by 
three men, was bound for Tasmania from 
Ireland. Then, with Table Mountain re- 
ceding into the mists, we parted company 
with our Irish friends, and once more headed 
for deep water. 

Our first port of call after Cape Town 
was Saldhana Bay, a whaling station lying 
sixty miles to the north. Here, having 
obtained permission to run Shanghai up on 
the slip, we decided to give the little ship 
some scraping and painting. 

A whaling station is not exactly an 
ideal week-end resort ; the smells, combined 
with the sights, are anything but exhilarating. 
Small vessels came in at intervals, each 
with three or four whales towing alongside. 
The big creatures were at once hauled 
ashore, sliced up, and put into great boilers, 
in which the oil is extracted. 

The work is messy, odorous, and alto- 
gether unenviable; in fact, I should be 
inclined to rate the whale-station worker’s 
calling as “ the world’s worst job.’ Readers 
will kindly note, however, that I am not 
inviting comparisons, which, like whaling 
stations themselves, are odious. 

On November 2nd we were ready for sea 


once more, and carly morning saw us under 
way, bound for St. Helena, seventeen hun- 
dred miles distant. A slack north-east wind 
was blowing, but so fitfully that recourse 
had frequently to be made to the motor. 

This part of the voyage was curiously 
uneventful ; there seemed nothing for us 
to do but fishing, and that with little success. 
As a relief from the tedium, we would take 
turns at polishing the ship’s brass-work, 
scraping the teak-wood, and cleaning out 
the cabin, though none of these things really 
needed doing. It was a case of simply 
killing time. 

Unless the reader has experienced a 
long voyage in a small craft he can » ave no 
conception of the wearisomeness of parts 
of it. One’s activities are reduced to such 
a minimum that there are moments when 
one feels one must cry out in protest. 
Not that this mocd often seized our little 
party; still, it did sometimes, and then 
we would sit pensively gazing over the rising 
and falling sea, and think goodness alone 
knows w dyspeptic thoughts. 
¥ for those seventeen days reads 


ait Wind veered suddenly to S.S.W. at 
to a.m., but slackened again the afternoon and 
went back to its old quarter, 14,1. Sun's 
attitude 88 deg. 36 min. 16/11, No wind at all. 
17/1, Started the motor in the morning and arrived 
at Jamestown, St. Helena, at 10 a.m. Anchored 
two cables off the pier in 30 fathoms. 

There was nothing else to be said! 
Those seventeen hundred miles were just 
as dull as that. 

Somchow one gets the impression that 
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St. Helena has been completely forgotten 
by the world. By day the island basks in 
bright sunshine, and at night, with its steep, 
rocky sides, it seems to rear itself gauntly 
into a deep blue sky ablaze with stars. 

Years ago, in the palmy days of sail, 
the bay on the north-west side was dotted 
with graceful tea-clippers taking in pre- 
visions and water, and well-to-do merchants 
were to be seen going to and from their 
businesses, while Napoleon stood moodily 
on the mountain top—dreaming, no doubt, 
of re-establishing himself as a conqueror. 
Houses, even palaces, were built; and 
slaves imported from the mainland—Negroes, 
Malays, Chinese, and Indians—tilled the 
fields, while their masters lived in luxury. 
Now, however, the glory has departed, and 
St. Helena lives on its memories. 

We crossed the island once on horse- 
back; neither motor-cars nor motor-cycles 
are seen there, and one would have the 
greatest difficulty in finding even a bicycle, 
the only vehicles being a few old-fashioned 
carriages—relics of the past. Our outward 
journey took us to Napoleon’s tomb, and 
we had tea with the French Consul. Return- 
ing in the evening I had a rather startling 
experience, the horse I was riding suddenly 
taking fright and bolting. 


towing the Irish yacht Sa‘orse, which had come from Dublin 
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Those bushes did more than merely 
soften my fall; I think there is no doubt 
they saved my life, for as I crawled out of 
them I was astounded to hear the sound of 
waves breaking far below. 

And so they were—the horse had come 
to its senses only just in time. Another 
few yards, and both of us would have gone 
headlong into the sea, a sheer drop of some- 
thing like two hundred feet ! 

Ye spent twelve memorable days on 
the islarid, seeing all that there was to see 
and being entertained by the harbour- 
master and other residents. On the eleventh 
day the Atlantic appeared to become im- 
patient at our delay; there was a sudden 
squall, and we lost an anchor and fifteen 
fathoms of chain. 

Next morning at dawn we did the 
“‘ good-bye act ’’ once more, hoisted sail, 
and slid out to sea again. This was on 
November 28th. By the time night had 
come St. Helena’s rocky heights had sunk 
below the horizon and we were out of sight 
of land. 

The trade-wind was slack, and the heat 
seemed to increase hourly as we drew near 
the Line. On December 5th, however, 
a breeze blew up, and we bowled along 
merrily for the greater part of the day. 


en route for Tasmania. 


I cannot boast of being a good horseman 
by any means, but I venture to say that 
the way I kept my seat on that occasion 
would have done credit to a much more 
experienced rider. Presently, after what 
seemed an unending gallop, my steed 
suddenly pulled up with a loud neighing, 
and next moment | was shot head-first into 
some low bushes in front of us. 


Then, without warning, we ran into real 
“ Doldrums "’ weather; one moment the 
wind was north-west, the next it was coming 
from exactly the opposite quarter, bringing 
rainy spells, with squalls and threatening 
looking clouds. Further, there was a heavy, 
oily swell that, until we got used to it, was 
trying even to us hardened mariners. 

By the rqth we were through the 
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into some bushes. 


Equatorial Current and out of the strong 
westerly ‘‘ pull’ that had to be taken into 
consideration when shaping the course. 
That same day we passed four whales going 
north ; or, rather, they passed us, thrashing 
steadily ahead as if they had a more definite 
objective than ourselves. 

At length, after seven and a_ half 
months’ voyaging, we were again in a northern 
latitude. The Southern Cross was to be 
seen no longer; Orion in all its radiance 
was mounting higher in the heavens with 
every mile we covered. As we neared the 
African coast we encountered big stretches 
of coloured water and many baffling currents. 

On the morning of December roth, 
having taken a sounding in ten fathoms, we 
sighted the blue contours of the Lion 
Mountains of old Sierra Leone, and by 10 a.m. 
Shanghai was nosing her way up the yellow 
river, with its muddy banks dotted with 
palms and tropical vegetation of all kinds. 

At noon the town, with its white and 
yellow houses, lay to starboard ; we rounded 
a rocky point and, finding small cove, 
dropped our hook and hoped fervently that 
by doing so we should save harbour dues. 
Very soon white and black officials came 
aboard us and, after listening to our tale of 
financial woe, promised that the dues should 
not be too stiff. It was there, at Freetown, 
that we spent our Christmas, sitting on the 
tumble-down veranda of the local hotel, 
eating duck and fighting mosquitoes. 

So far as Vanman and I were concerned, 
our few days’ stay at Freetown were un- 
eventful. But Haugelund had an adventure 
which I will let him tell in his own way :— 
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The adventure Ingwersen 
refers to still disturbs my 
sleep at night quite often. It 
happened like this: One day 
I went off outside the town on 
a chicken-buying trip, as our 
fowl-pen needed replenishing. 
My little jaunt took me three 
or four miles into the country, 
where I came to a dirty village 
consisting of about a score of 
palm-thatched huts, with dis- 
gustingly fat black pigs, 
equally fat children, and 
scabby - looking dogs rolling 
together in the dust. 

I pretty soon decided that 
1 wouldn't buy any chickens 


in this village 
—I_ shouldn’t 
have fancied 
them as food 
and went off 
down the street 
again on my 
way back to 
Freetown. I 
had not got far, 
however, when 
a native came 
running upand 
asked me very 
deferentially 
whether I 
would like to 
visit his hut for 
a drink. 

Being de- 
cidedly thirsty, 
T readily agreed 
and went into 
the hut, where 
I] was given 
palm wine ina 
calabash, The 
stuff tasted 
much more like 
dirty water than wine, but I forced myself 
to drink it, not wishing to offend my 
courteous host. Presently, however, when 
I thanked him for his hospitality and said 
I must go, the fellow blandly put out his 
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hand and demanded a shilling for the wine 
I had drunk! 

This nettled me, and I am afraid I said 
some hard things. Anyway, the native 
at once became truculent, taking his place 
in the doorway in an attitude that denoted 
he did not propose to let me leave until I 
had paid up. 

‘ was not going to stand nonsense cf 
that sort, so I gave him a push and sent him 
flying backwards into the roadway. Then 
there was a deuce of a hullabaloo! Natives 
came swarming out of all the huts, and, 
seeing what had happened, proceeded to 
make themselves as insulting as ssible, 
crowding: round, jabbering vociferously, 
and threatening me with fists and sticks. 

All this happened in no time. Not 
liking the look of things, I made a bolt fer 
it and, by great good luck, got through 
the crowd and started off on the run. 
Yelling frantically, some of the more stal- 
wart and athletic natives followed. They 
were good runners, too; three of them soon 
overtook me and, having done so, ranged 
themselves in the road just ahead. Evidently 
they had no intention of letting -ne get 
off so easily as I had thought ! 

I don’t quite know how I should have 
fared had not the unexpected happened 
just then. One of the three fellows in front 
of me suddenly leaped into the air with a yell 
that could have been—and probably was 
—heard a mile away. At the same moment 
I saw a snake preparing to strike at one of 
the other two. The brute was about four 
feet long, and quite obviously meant busi- 
ness ; it was a hideous brown creature of a 


species that I afterwards discovered to be 
about the deadliest known on that coast. 
I at once rushed forward and struck 
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at it with my. stick, but missed. Quick 
as lightning the snake struck at me in 
return, burying its fangs in the upper 
of my boot. Another blow of my stick, 
and it lay writhing impotently in the dust, 
the natives all the time dancing round, 
shouting ‘‘ Shai / Shai /’’ meaning ‘‘ Hit him ! 
Hit him!” 

Meanwhile the rest of the crowd came 
up, and while they were listening to my 
pursuer’s tale of his escape I made off, 
arriving back in Freetown just about ready 
to drop. It was the most exciting after- 
noon I ever spent! I still have the boot 
that saved my life; the marks the snake 
made are plainly visible in the leather. 


The day we left Freetown there was not 
a ripple of wind, so the engine was started 
and we “‘ chuff-chuffed ” off down the muddy 
river. A Norwegian whaler had offered to 
give us a tow, but rather than it should be 
said that we had received assistance we 
would, I think, have given up the voyage. 

So we courteously declined the prof- 
fered help, and, in view of the fact that we 
had only forty hours’ supply of petrol on 
board—there were no funds available to 
buy more—gave ourselves HP to whistling 
for a favourable breeze, and hoping for the 
best. As it was, we had to use five hours’ 
precious petrol in order to ensure getting 
clear of the rocks and sandbanks on the 
way down. 

After twenty-five days out, drifting 
most of the time, we had not covered half 
the distance to Las Palmas, our next port 
of call according to our plans. So, as we 
were short of provisions, we decided to 
make for Dakar, the westernmost point of 
Africa. Off Goree Island, where we lay 
in the hope of 
escaping harbour 
charges, a pilot- 
boat came along- 
side and told us 
that, while we were 
at liberty to remain 
there, we must on 
no account com- 
municate with the 
shore; if we 
wanted food and 
fuel we must enter 
the harbour and 
pay the dues in the 
ordinary way ! 

This wasa 
little awkward, to 
say the least of it. 
.However, after a 
long palaver with 
the French author- 
ities, we got into 
the harbour and 


The whaling station at Saldanha Bay. 


were presently in- 
formed that we 
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“Quick as lightning the snake struck at me.” 


would be treated as a man-o’-war, and that 
no dues would be demanded. Thereupon, 
greatly delighted, we went ashore, proceeded 
to the telegraph office, and wired home for 
£30, which sum, we figured, would just about 
see us through. 

Dakar did not appeal to us much; 
you know as soon as you sect foot on its soil 
that the desert is not far off, an impression 
that is heightened by the appearance in the 
streets of dromedaries and_ fierce-looking 
Bedouins. Pea-nuts are the main article of 
export, and the natives seem to spend most 
of their time in fancy-work of various sorts. 


On leaving Dakar, we realized, we 
should have to face the north-east trade 
wind, which we duly encountered off Cape 
Verde. With foresails, mainsail, and mizzen 
set we laid out on our first tack on a north- 
westerly course. These tacks lasted a week 
during which we must have covered 
easily eight hundred miles—but this meant 
only ‘about eighty miles in the right direction ! 

Only when we got into the steamship 
track did we show our side-lights ; other- 
wise we carried on without lights, and quite 
frequently without even a helmsman ! 
When “by the wind ” Shanghai would often 
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steer herself with the rudder lashed, so 
well was she built. But it was a trying part 
of the trip; the ship was always lying well 
over, which made work difficult. Here are 
some reflections jotted down by Haugelund 
on dog-watch :— 


It is night in the Atlantic. Shanghai is 
heading northward, tacking against a stormy 
north-easterly trade wind. A shadow comes 
and goes—a passing ship. A few words are 
shouted between us. but are carried away 
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to describe the wind’s music so that a lands- 
man could appreciate its wild beauty, but 
you would never succeed. Only seamen 
will ever know what it is like. 

Gradually I became aware of a warm 
shaggy body pressing against my_ knee. 
It is ‘' Peter,’’ our ship's terrier. Feeling 
lonely, he has come up from his ccrner in the 
cabin to find a companion who is sufficiently 
wide-awake to respond to his overtures of 
friendliness. The others are too fast asleep 
for him. Every now and then he will 
take a trot for’ard, barking 


vociferously, as if he thinks 
that by so doing he will 
speed the ship on. 

There are other nights 
when our little vessel 
moves along so gently that 
the helmsman, with the 
tiller lashed and the sails 
well trimmed, is able to 
leave her to her own de- 
vices, having first made 
sure that her lights are 
burning clear and that 

- there are no other vessels 
in the neighbourhood. 
Then he goes below and, 
making himself comfort- 
able on the sofa in the 
cabin, with a cup of coffee 
steaming before him, 
settles down for an hour 
or two’s pleasant reading. 
It is like driving a tramcar 
on the ocear ! 


At no other time on the 
voyage was our patience so 
sorely tried as it was from 
Dakar to the Canaries. 
The trade wind, blowing 
hard _ against us, forced us 
to fight cur way very 
slowly northwards. Stand- 
ing out from the coast in 


The crew of the Shanghai at Napoleon’s grave, St. Helena. 


on the wind. I am wondering to myself 
whether Shanghai is not getting a little tired 
of this last year's roaming about. 

Every now and then the bowsprit 
plunges deep into the turbulent sea, so 
that the headsails are filled with water 
which, as the stem rises again, is thrown 
aft along the deck in shimmering cascades, 
finding an outlet through the lee scupfers 
with a loud gurgling sound 

All kinds of thoughts and memories 
come up for review. 1 think of all that has 
happened since, a year ago, the Shanghai 
left the Whangpoo River on the other side 
of the world. But listen! The wind has 
a deeper note ; it sounds like a deep growling 
in the rigging. You might try for a life-time 


long tacks lasting several 
days, and then doubling in 
toward the land once more, 
we made a series of zigzag lines cn the chart, 
which put our destinaticn, Las Palmas, much 
farther off than it was in actuality. 

Had our finances been in better shape 
we should not have called at the Canaries 
and thus should have avcided the north-east 
trades by shaping a more westerly course 
and passing outside the Azores. As it was, 
we had to fight it out under canvas, arriving 
at Las Palmas after a month’s continual 
tacking. 

To sight the Canary Islands from a dis- 
tance and approach them slowly, as we 
did, is to enjoy an experience that is not 
soon forgotten. The Islands are very 
mountainous, the highest point on Teneriffe 
being four thousand feet, and their slopes 
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Jamestown, St. Helena. 


are covered with luxuriant vegetation, giving 
them a wonderful richness of aspect. 

It took us a month to get our money 
affairs adjusted from home, and we spent 
that time in getting Shanghai in readiness 
for the last part of her long voyage. Her 
masts were scraped and oiled, the deck 
caulked, the teak-wood cleaned, new rofes 
fitted, and the rigging tarred. Then we had 
the little ship up on the slip again, and gave 
her two good coats 


the capture by 
Haugelund of a 
dolphin. 

By the 14th of 
the month we be- 
came conscious of 
a distinct drop in 
the temperature ; 
we hadn't known 
real cold weather 
for five years past, 
and wondered how 
we should stand 
that which lay 
ahead of us, more 
particularly as we 
were unprepared 
for it as regards 
clothing. A slate- 
grey sky looked 
ominous, and by 
April 2oth the 
glass had gone 
down severa 
degrees. 

That same day 
we each confessed 
to a sense of fore- 
boding that all was 
not well, or that it was not going to be—a 
curious feeling of depression it is difficult to 
explain.» Probably it was one of the effects 
of the cold, which we certainly felt intensely. 

Then we ran into the worst weather 
we had experienced since leaving the Cape. 
A bright morning was succeeded by an 
afternoon that seemed to bring gales from 
all quarters, with heavy showers of rain 
that simply roared down from the heavens. 


of paint, with a 
stiff extra coat of 
anti-fouling. 
Finally the motor 
was overhauled, 
and by April oth 
we were ready for 
sea again, looking 
spruce and work- 
manlike. 

There was still 
a distance of two 
thousand four 
hundred miles to 
be covered, with 
worse weather 
ahead of us than 
would have been 
good for us to 
know. My diary 
for April rith 
records a won- 
derful sunset, an 
amazingly beauti- 
ful spectacle. The 
next entry of in- 


terest announces 
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By night the sea had become mountainous, 
and we began to ship water in alarming 
quantities. At midnight Shanghai suddenly 
swung right round with a crashing sound that 
brought Vanman and me running up on deck 
almost in a panic, the shaking we got being 
terrific. Oh, what a night that was ! 

Just after 12 p.m. I tried to light the 
kerosene stove. A sudden lurch of the 
vessel threw me against the stove; over 
it went, and in a moment or two the cabin 
was a sheet of flame, with me alight into 
the bargain! Shouting for help, I snatched 
a blanket and 
wrapped myself 
in it, making at 
the same time for 
the companion- 
ladder. 

At that in- 
stant a great 
wave broke right 
over us; I almost 
lost conscious- 
ness as it de- 
scended on me, 
and when I re- 
covered myself, 
a second or so 
later, we were in 
complete _dark- 
ness. The flames, 
not to speak of 
our other lights, 
had been put out 
by the avalanche 
of water. 

By the 27th 
the gale had be- 
come a hurri- 
cane; it broke 
the mizzen-sheet, 
leaving the boom 
and gaff banging 
against the mast. 
Suddenly the 
halliard went, 
and the sail 
collapsed with a 
crash! The ship 
swung round 
almost in her own length, and the next 
moment we were buried in a mountain 
of green water. Shanghai shook as if she 
had been caught in an earthquake ; there 
wasn’t a timber in her that didn’t feel the 
immense strain. 

We tumbled down below and hurriedly 
pulled the hatch into position, but even so 
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we were soon knee-deep in water. There 
was nothing to be done, we decided, but to 
get out the sea-anchor. This was a toughish 
business and pretty futile, as the canvas 
was torn to pieces almost at once. We 
could have howled aloud, I verily believe, 
from annoyance and the bitter cold. My 
diary for the day contains but one word, 
writ large—‘ HELL.” Appropriate, except 
in the matter of temperature ! 

Then, at long last, there came a break 
in the stormy northern sky. Soon after- 
wards we sighted the Lizard light, and our 
spirits revived 
somewhat. The 
wind dropped 
appreciably, 
and we ran 
into ordinary 
Channel weather 
—mostly rain 
and fog. 

By the 30th 
we were through 
the Straits and 
beating up past 
the South Good- 
wins, with a 
course shaped 
for the Skaw. 
The next day, 
May Ist, we got 
the engine going 
once more, until 
we picked up a 
north-westerly 
wind, whereupon 
we set all sails, 
including the 
mizzen, which 
had been re- 
paired. 

We were 
now nearing 
home —never 
were mariners 
more thrilled at 
the prospect !— 
and so crowded 
on all possible 
canvas. 

In due course, in a strong gale, we 
rounded the corner of Hantsholm; then, 
a calm spell intervening, we “‘ chug- 
chugged ” gaily through the Cattegatt, and, 
on May 7th, 1024, came finally to anchor 
just off the Royal Danish Yacht Club, 
Copenhagen. 

We were home at last ! 
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“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 

to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the Inkograph an- 
swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
flow of ink actually improves your handwriting, Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
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An Instrument of Refinement 
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deal more. Its beautifully highly polished finest quality of hard rubber 
14° Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling lever 
clip make it an instrument of distinctive elegance and refinement, » of | 
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E. A. SIMMS, Jersey City, N. J. 
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«dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


NEVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the Inkograph an- 
swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
flow of ink actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
able addition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 
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14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw nickel self-filling lever 
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Prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it is not handler and does not write smoother 
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“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


NEVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
to'give perfect-satisfaction, offered you so great a-value.. Remember, the Inkograph an- 
swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
Row of ink actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
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of any kind, It's 


Delighted t~ It writes balls— 

Without smear- | suc havoinvented pen that 

ing, smudging or | is perfection. It is so mach 

blurring the paper. | more rapid than my $9.00 

Writes with any | fountain pen. 1 wish you 
Color of ink, abundant success, 


Cannot Leak oe ee 


Not the tintest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 
filling is guificient to awrite F 
thousands of words, Will write on any quality of paper. 


Requires No Blotter 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicate@ mechanism to clean OF get out of 
order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full directions gccompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection, 


An Instrument of Refinement 


In appearance it 1s the cqual of writing instruments which sell for ® great 
deal more. Its beautifully highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 
14 Kt solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-flling lever and 
clip make it an instrument of distinctive eleganco and refinement. Made of 
black Hard Rubber—cach Jokograph is designed and finished to please the eye 
and fit the hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain Pen 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do is try it, for if it does mob 
prove the fatisfactory and if it 1s not handier and does not write smoother 
is not far superior to any fountain pen you ever owned. whether it cost $5, $6, $7 oF 

return the Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions asked. 


SEND Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, lus postage 
seut 


on delivery. When cash accompanies order, Inkograph ‘will be 
NO MONEY 2%" prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph does not prow) 

satisfactory return it and we'll refun ur money Without further cor 
respondence. It is hecause we are sure tho Inkograph will meet your requirements to Der) | 
fection that makes it possible for us to make You so attractive an offer. y 


DEALERS INKOGRAPH C0., Inc. * New‘Yoric Ne 


Send $0 pee a ee a ee ee ee ee 


i,’ | THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OUT 


ind 

Trade 

Prices is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkovraphs on a 10-Day 

Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 


I 

I 

I! 

| (Specify If You Want Ladies’ Style) 
| INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


ful 


it. 
E. A. SIMMS, Jorsey City, N.J. 
My Inkograph is the smooth- 
eat writing instrument with 
which I have over written. 
That is saying a 

teacher by pr a 
87.00 pen and another that 
cost more than theInkograph, 
but Tnkograph is better than 
either. Itis the greatest im- 
provement in writing in- 
struments since the Baby- 
lonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tab- 
Jets with a triangular 
Pointed reed 

JOHN R. ATWELL, 
Chadwick, North 
Carolina. 


115-149 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentleme: You may send m 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


r Inkograph. I will p 


That hard smooth rout 
point, which glides wit 
ec 


iy 
Dossibie. writing in in 
Bs with the softest le 
AGENTS Sell Inkographs, make ger profits, more 

sales, without Investment. Quicker commls- 


slant. nonular arices. no comoetition. Send for an Inkooraph or write 


AGENT 


IMPROVED | 


«dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVE 


to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a valu 
swers the purpose of both pen a 
point and writes with ink free 
flow of ink actually improve 
dy possess 


You who al 
able addition to your 


can do and many very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
y price, 


any fountain pen at 


AFew ofthe Many 
Unsolicited Let- 
tersfrom Satisfied 
InKograph Owners 


raph has proven so satise 
and has elicited ¢ 
ratte favorable comment. 
Ain enclosing money 
three mor 


Tho Inkograph fr 
all claims you mak 
a Waterman but Inkograph is 
far preferable, 
FRANK R, SARGENT, 
jakland, Calif. 


You hayo oneof the host writ 
ing instruments I ever us ol 


regardless of price. [use the 
lowest grado stationery aul 
and there iy never a blot or 
40 of its round 
Itis a wonder- 

ful invention. 
¥, Albano, Va. 


m tickled sh 


r 
and soud o1 
factory inste 
It surely flows 
aper as if it was gre: 


at. 
MMS, Jersey City 


ing instrument with 

hich I have ever writton 

Tam» 

Thav 

thie that 

costmorothauthelukoxrajili, 
bat Lukograph is 
Itas the 

provement in writin 
en the Baby- 


JOHN R. ATWELL, 


Sell 
sales, 
ul 


no 


Inkographs, 
without 
petition. 


before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 


Remember, the Inkograph an- 
pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
nd easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
your handwriting, Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 


My Inkograph 

is tho first and 

only writing uten- 

sil I ever owned 

that I can use with 

pleasure. To be with- 

out it for anytime 

would upset my busi- 
ness das. It has 

T have 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus 
{improvements not found in elth The lead pencil 
ges, the point breaks and its writing soon is ob- 
pens skip, scratch, flood, 
a The old 
Iks, blots, writes 
flows une dis never reliable, The 
raph feeds st and uniform on tho 
20th page as it did on the first. 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with orizinal in ink, Bear down, 
as hard as you like without fear of bend- 
ing, spreading, injuring or distorting its 
14° Kt. solid gold point. Are you a 
salesmani—use an Inkograph, make 
out your orders in ink and retain 
a duplicate for your records. Do 
you wish to keep a copy of your 
private correspondencet—use an. 
Tnkograph. Do you do office 
work which requires clear car- 
bon copies? —use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 
or sales slips!—use an In 

aph and make a per: 
manent ori In_ ink 
with carbon copies, You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing can 

ert. the Inko- 
ograph point as 
it will a foun- 


worked perfectly. 
never had any 
with it, 


ows, Une Tam a bank teller, have used 

all kinds of fountain pens but 

Gan honestly ay for shy work 

[over found s pan #0 easy | 

and tireless to write. You ean 

pick it up any time in ame 

position and write imum 

ately and oll numbers and 

words will he the same I 

and doit with any other p 

My buddies all agree that ft. 

best for our work, 

0. K. MORLEY, 

Allentown, Pa. 


Delighted! It bese: bao 

ou have invented a pen 

Wi perfection... 18 1s 60 mieela 

ore. rapid. than my. $9.00 

fountain pen, I wish you 

abundant success, q 

S. L. CARLTON, 

Aurora, [lL 


Draws 
Lines 
toaRuler 


Without smear- 
smudging or 

blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 
Color of ink, 


Cannot Leak 


Not tho tintest drop of 
ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write om any quality of paper, 


Requires No Blotter 


Tho ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, « 
and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clo Xo complicated mechanism to clean or get out o 
order, A yeur's guarantee certificate with full directions gccompan 
cach Inkograph and is your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


ce it is the cqual of writing instruments which sell for a 
Its beautifully highly lished finest quality of hard rubber, 
olid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-flling lever 
clip make At an instrument of distinctive elegance and refinement. Made 
black Hurd, Rubber—each Inkograph is designed and finished to please the 
and fit the hand of all, 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain P 


Try the Inkegraph—remember, all we ask you to do is try it, for af it does nob! 
prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and does not write smoother and 
is not far superior to any fountain pen yon ever owned, whether it cost $5, $6, $7 or $$ 

return the Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions asked, 


SEND —_- Xo name and address aro sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus pos 


on delivery. When cash accompanies order, Inkograph ‘will be. seu 
NO MONE 


postage prepaid. If within ten days the inkograph does not prom 
Tespondence. Tt is heca 


tisfactory return it and we'll refund your money without further 
se we are sure the Inkograph will meet your requirements to f- 
fection that makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer. 
115-149 Centre St, 
DEALERS INKOGRAPH C0O., Inc. * Nen*Pone we 
Send for 
Catalog 
and 
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THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED 0U 


| is all that's necessary. Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkocraphs on a 10-Day 

| Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 

| (Specify If You Want Ladies’ Style) 

| INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 

115-149 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 
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: You may send me 
50, plus postage on de 


i 
make bigger profits, more Digiti 
Investment. Quicker commis- 

‘Send for an Inkograph or write 4 


